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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


M E M O I K 


REV. DAVID BROWN, 




Late Senior Chaplain of the Hon. Company's Establishment at Fort 


of the life which we are 
in piart to trace, aU tbo jap^lfll^ 
are drawn from a full 
piece of clerical biognip|iy, 
titled, “ Memorial 
Rev. David Brown, tvif& f 
(>f his Sermons preasitl^0f^^^ 
cutta” It appears £rai#JiM^ 
face that the first pi^e 

„„ to the excellence of the '* " ' 

The tenor of a life of ministCT by his widow, 
produced results articles announced in the 

the ample but not diiibse tMquiB'' ^ 
which bears the title of Memoriti. 
Sketches, contains five sets' 
tracts from Mr. Brown’s /Mt/wrf. 
including those from bis journal 
and correspondence. The signature 
to the preface discloses the editor 
of the wboteto be the Rev. Ciuu*!^ 
Simeon, of King’s-college, 
bridge. 

llic Rev. Dai 
years the provort 
College, wasbon, 
ofl7(>i!,ne(url 
of Yorlcsliise, 
parents are 
ment, and i ' 
ones 


What pen can answer all the 
yet unsatisfied claims of deceased 
worth or surviving admiration ? In 
the civil and military branches of 
the Company's service, the mim- 
bers of distinguished individuals, 
whose names are remembered with 
honor by the present generation, 
far exceed those of whom bio- 
graphic notices can be handed to 
posterity, 
public service 
which are not forgotten ; but the 
particular steps were not traced 
for public instruction by a witness- 
ing frieiid. On many previous oc- 
casions we have explored the best 
accessible sources, in order to at- 
tain a correct summary of the life 
and actions of the statesman and 
the soldier, the scholar and the 
traveller ; and in several instances, 
original manuscript communica- 
tions have enabled us to present 
some sub^antial additions to the 
information previoudy extant in 
relation to the subject of die me- 
moir ; in others, tlm smdes of mi- 
thentic Dqateriais wrought into a 
brief narrative, has been a new 
struct^ from the fouodatitm. B&t 
Asiatic Joum. — No, 4S. 
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rious turn of mind, and was dis- 
tinguished among his connections 
for his amiable disposition and 
, thirst for knowledge. 

At about eleven years of age, 
wlulst on a journey under the eye 
’ ^ his firiends, he fell into the 

iCHII^Bny of a minister, who was 

f k by his intelligent enquiries 
i^narkg. The stranger de- 
know for what line of life 
^^l^jBnds were educating him ; 

answered, that as he 
* ,ho great disposition to be 
~ 1 in bis father’s farm, they 
Improbably apprentice him to 
! bmtnt^ tradesman, perhaps 
llie clergyman repl ied, 
;^pwbe is destined to a higher 
, more important profession ; 
’JjW will entrust him with 
^ or two, I will give 

■(bjlll^Mratory attention nc'^ 
m passing through a 
school, which may fit 
ii^jr college, and lead to his 
church.” His parents 
i this liberal proposal ; and 
^ ^ David resided under the 
tuition of his new friend at 
till he removed to 
_ , . to attend the public grammar 
’ then governed by the Rev. 

"i Milner. 

^.^anaster and scholar con- 
8 mutual esteem. After 
usual term of preparatory stu- 
David Brown proceeded to 
Cambridge, and was entered at 
Magdalen College. He became 
ardently attached to academical 
pursuits, and found in the society 
to which he was introduced many 
congenial minds. Under much in- 
terruption from severe illness, he 
successively renewed his applica- 
tion to the usual course of classical 
aira theefogic^ studies, cultivating 
khose qii^iacations for entering the 
whi^ tl» handmaid sci- 
fxmler: but from this 
graduation be was un- 
cdSed' a#ay by the 
ikwwR cited apiwintmcnt 
~ oitde in India, thc 
(rf an iustitutiun 
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at Calcutta for educating the or- 
phan children of indigent officers 
deceased, belonging to that set- 
tlement. 

The manner in which the over- 
ture commenced, the friendly in- 
fluence which induced him to ac- 
cept it, and the munificent assist- 
ance which enabled him to go to 
India under the Company’s pa- 
tronage, will be best unfolded by 
taking the particulars from his own 
papers. 

During his residence at college, 
he corresponded with a friend, in 
London, on serious subjects, and 
related some successful efforts he 
had made to do good among the 
poor and destitute. That friend 
communicated his letters to Major 
Mitchell of the Hon. Company’s 
service : the major wished to be 
acquainted with Mr. Brown, from 
a desire to serve him, and intro- 
duced himself by letter, before 
Mr. Brown had even heard of 
his name. The original letter re- 
mains in the possession of the fa- 
mily. The following are extracts 
from it : 

“ To Hr, D. Brown, 

“ Sir : — If there be any obligation *on- 
ferred on you by the application cont^ncd 
in this letter, you owe it entirely to our 
common friend ; for it is in consequence 
of the very high opinion I have conceived 
of your character and eapacity, from the 
favorable mention of both in the course 
of many conversations witli your estima- 
ble correspoudent, tliat I liave been in- 
duced to write you this letter. 

“ The officers belonging to the army in 
Bengal have formed tliemselves into a so- 
ciety, for the benevolent purpose of sup- 
porting, educating, and iutroducidg into 
life tile orphans of both sexes belonging 
to indigent deceased officers of that set- 
tlement : they have twenty-five male, and 
twenty-one female children under their 
care in Bengal, 'flieir iiitemions are to 
send thise children to be educated in 
England when they arrive at a certain 
age" but as they propose to have a super- 
intcndunt of the institution in ludia^ 
they have authorized a captain of the 
Ben^ army, lately urtived in England, 
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mid on the point of re-embarking for 
India, to look out for a married joung 
gentleman (a clergyman in preference) 
to proceed to India in one of the ships 
of this season. As the gentleman em- 
barks for India in ten days, yon must 
make an immediate choice. I hare pre- 
vailed on him to wait for your answer 
until Thursday morning ; and if you have 
thoughts of accepting the offer, it will be 
necessary for you to come to town 
without the loss of a moment. V'ou will 
probably have until the beginning of 
April to get yourself ready, before wl»ich 
1 s^uid hope it would be in your power 
• to take orders ; because, though that is 
. not an indispensable condition, it would 
yet be eligible on every account. I am 
aware that you are at present a batcbelor, 
and it must rest wholly with yourself if 
you could acquire the other requisite for 
the situation between thU time and your 
embarkation. I gU-e this to your friend 
to forward, and am, with esteem. Sir, 

“ V'our*s, &c. 

A* MlTCHELt.” 

London, Feb. 1785.** 

The private papers of Mr. 
Brown connect all the parts of the 
narrative. 

“ When this letter reached me 
at college, I was just recovering 
from a long indisposition. There 
were many objections immediately 
occurred to me ; I foresaw them 
all at a rapid glance, and settled 
in my mind that I might decline 
the offer with a good conscience : 
above all, 1 was too young for 
priest’s orders, and without ordi- 
nation I was resolved to accept of 
no service or situation whatever. 
I acquainted some of my serious 
friends with the import of the 
major’s letter, and my sentiments 
upon it. They differed from me 
in judgment ; they thought it was 
the voice of Providence, and that 
so unexpected and singular an ap- 
plication ought not to be dis- 
regarded.” 

The Kev. Mr. Komaine also 
wrote a letter to his parents* avow- 
ing that if the same offer had been 
made to him at the same age, he 
would gladly have accej^ it. 



Mr. Brown was introduced to the 
major on the 15th February, and to 
Captain Fitzpatrick, the agent for 
the institution, two days after- 
wards. The captain, expecting te^ ' 
sail, wished to have the articles 
agreement filled up ; but how'ttfli 
the major surprised to find he hi^ 
misunderstood the offer, tbatthig^ 
were no fewer than five himAei. 
children of the orphan eiMi^ 
ment, and that the salary tnat^n 
siderably less than he 
stated : however, tha i 
obstacle was easily 
since a larger field at'wi 
was thus opened tahis 
Brown signed the 
meat, upon previiR>'’thaifl^ 
obtain orders, wi^ut 
was determined not to go. 

“ I waited,” says he, ‘ 

Lowth, the bishop of L_ . , 
asking to be ordained togosiln^M 
he answered flatly, that he 
never ordain another man 
abroad ; for that he bad 
several for the colonies, whoiBSII 
wards remained lounging abousISi^ 
town, a disgrace to the cloth.> .dlig 
“ On coming out, I said 
new friend the major, * W^, Iwt. 
business is at an end ; to-morthW 
I return to Cambridge.’ He 8ai%1<„ 
‘ let us call on the Bishop of l.an-r j 
daff (Dr. Watson) ; he is a llbeial 
man, and will give us his advice. 
W’e did so ; and on his hearing the 
circumstances of our bad success 
with my lord of London, he re- 
gretted our disappointment, wished 
well to the plan, and observed : 
that if his grace of Canterbury mw 
no impropriety in his ordaining 
me, after having been refused by 
Dr. Lowth, he would do it most 
cheerfully ; and he advised a*® to 
see the archbishop, whhrli I, 
no time in doing, airfllJtTod® 

. - >' 4 ^ .A . 1 . ' 

dially approved i 
*' I set 
following 
papers j 
me to] 
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he appearing now to feel some he- 
eitation on the subject, I caught 
at it, and said, ‘ my lord, I am sa- 
tisfied, I shall return to college; 
fet my views have been to the mi- 
Bistry, and without ordination I 
not go to India, whatever 
sore made me.’ After a pause, 
he said he would ordain 
that he would too have 
me priest’s orders the day 
' _ if I had been of age to 
them. He appointed the 
fm my examination, and 
me the day after.” 

^^lii the second of March Mr. 
hint was elected a correspond- 
’ member of the society for 
ili^ting Christian knowledge. 

‘ these reverend gentlemen 
^^ad. presents of books, and 
y.mark of attention ; and the 
itddressed a recommenda- 
^ter, of which he was the 
" to the court of directors. 

. a£ii^ afterwards, when the 
Mp^had ceceived satisfactory tes- 
M&uals of his character and qua- 
llltiniis, they gave him three 
ipidKd guineas for the expenses 
voyage, which were paid in 
wee. 'The magnitude of this 
^XCKeded his hopes ; the ^ate- 
.wUpnession was never e&ced. 
some unexpected dif- 
and the necessity of 
trading for a passage, detained him 
in England, he kept a journal of 
daily occurrences, from which we 
have taken some passages relating 
to his intimate concerns. As we 
have seen’, it was wished that the 
superintendant of the Bengal Or- 
phan establishment should go out a 
married man : to this, Mr. Brown 
saw no objection, and accordingly 
Q^^ed his hand to a lady to whom 
he bad been some time warmly at- 
laahed) and who was every way 
’*17 of him; she was a Miss 
of very respectable con- 
hi Hull. They were mar- 
Bfmch 1785, in 
" at 
that 

jfdea occwioa- 
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ed them to experience some tem- 
porary delay and embarrassment. 
The journal says, (p. 166,) “ I am 
now to reside in Chelsea, and have 
very little money and food to pro- 
vide for my wife and self.” 

During his stay in England, he 
performed the office of curate at 
Chelsea church. His means of 
living comfortably and respect- 
ably while he had to remain in this 
country, and of adequate prepa- 
ration for the voyage to India, and 
the due discharge of his calling 
there, were consulted and extehd- 
ed by the spontaneous and un- 
ostentatious assistance of many sin- 
cere and closely attached friends ; 
time would fail us to enumerate 
them all, and it would displease 
many still living to have their 
names mentioned. Some of them, 
imitating the friends of Job after his 
recovery, made him gifts, and others 
volunteered small loans ; their con- 
tributions did not aim to confer 
opulence, but to make the good 
of the day competent to a full 
blessing ; and Mr. Brown, as he 
ultimately had the ability to make 
returns with interest, treated all 
these friendly advances equally as 
loans, where he could shew this 
honorable remembrance of such 
kindness without offence. 

The passage to Calcutta was 
completed in seven months. On 
Sunday the 18th of June 1786, 
he entered upon his charge as 
chaplain of the military orphan 
establishment. The interests of 
so many children demanded his 
zeal, and he watched ’ over them 
with affection. 

Within a few days after arriving, 
he was nominated chaplain to a 
brigade in Fort William. During 
the voyage, he had begun the 
study of Bengallee, and amidst 
these active labours he continued 
the pursuit of this acquirement. 

In 1?87, he superadded to his 
®ng^c®ents the services of the 
mission church. The orphan in- 
stitution was then altogethefr on 
the bank of the river opposite 
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Calcutta. Thus he officiated at 
three distant points in succession 
every Sunday. 

He undertook the charge of the 
mission church without any remu- 
neration whatever, at a time when, 
without his voluntary ministry 
there, its doors must have been 
closed and the congregation dis- 
persed. After he had filled that 
vacant pulpit about seven months, 
the managers of the orphan institu- 
tion did not deem his assumption 
of the charge and service of the 
mission church compatible with 
his primary engagement as super- 
intendant of their school ; and 
while they declared themselves to 
be impressed with a just sense of 
the laudable motives which led 
him to officiate in that congrega- 
tion, they insisted on his either re- 
linquishing the charge of it, or ter- 
minating his engagement with 
them. With the unanimous advice 
of his religious friends, he per- 
severed in that course which 
amounted to a reluctant choice of 
the latter alternative, and was dis- 
missed by the management in Au- 
gust 1788. 

While he resided at the orphan 
house, he had established a charity 
school at his own charge, and un- 
der his own superintendance, for 
such native children as were aban- 
doned by their parents at a time of 
famine ; but on his quitting that 
establishment, he had no means 
for continuing that school, being 
unable to fill up the vacancies oc- 
casioned by removal or death. 

On separating from the orphan 
institution, he received private pu- 
pils into his own house. He de- 
lighted in the work of educating 
youth, and his domesdc academy 
was much in request. He also 
executed with great attention the 
duty of inspecting visitor to a 
School then supported by the old 
t^arity fund, but now comSined 
with the free school of Calcutta. 
He moreover attended the hospi- 
tal and jail, on fixed days, to im- 
part religious instructioa. 


In 1794, he received a new ac- 
cession of professional duty, in the 
appointment of chaplain to the 
presidency ; and now on each re- 
turning Sunday he preached one#'^;' 
at the presidency church, witbmitV' J\ 
relaxing in his previous engagii- \fi 
ments to officiate once befime 
garrison and twice to the 
congregation: he deliver^ •' 
sides a weekly lecture, 
tended to the catechetical 
tion of children. 

Mr. Brown had now hem 
the eyes of three succesNib'']' 
vernors-general,Lord Teigiiii^' 
Marquis Cornwallig,'aBd if “ ' 
Wellesley; and he found 
favour from them all. 
the last founded the 
Fort William, of which iSt'i ‘ 
pointed Mr. Brown the ‘ \ 

The celebrated Dr. ClsuaiMl| 
chanan was nominated 
time vice-provost; th^,h<ii||| 
coadjutors as chaplaiBS» . 
ported the duties attach^M-lH^ 
new dignities with zeal '*#1' 


diality. - >, 

The provost saw in thibiM 
tion a sphere of large 
to him, into which he ; , 
alacrity. The first fomaatiMJiil ^ 
arrangement of a collegiate 
blishment brought with it uew^da* 
ties to exercise both the mind and 
the body, the nerve of applica- 
tion and the eye of superintend- . 
ance. Under his care a striking 
improvement was cftected in the 
deportment of the students ; the 
rules of the college induced them 
to be regular in attendance on the 
public services of the church, tiie 
system of conduct in morak waa 
gradually improved, the ficpiio^ 
cipled tide of debt was stetnW^ 
and the culture of tHentS becw^.^ 
the prevailing taste. ^ ' 

The Civil Fodd rofW out 
college, and wm 
nour of marrisfe. 


f-?: 


redound great^ .tf 
the 
bl 

and 
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It was impossible for him, with 
this additional responsibility, to 
continue the daily labour of per- 
forming the surplice-duties of the 

K esidency. These accordingly 

resigned to the junior chaplain, 
; the entire emolument accru- 

t them. 

had still enough of ministe- 
and other labours to prove 
invincible zeal, industry, and 
^p^^verance. He had been at in- 
lOterwls tried by much domestic 
|iid |>rivate affliction, and by many 
fltaK^es and mortifications. By 
la efibct of all these and an en- 
h^ting climate, his naturally 
Ima constitution was at length 
.fi|>B»iMy impaired ; and having now 
HUnded about twenty years in In- 
k he bad become subject to se- 
pb tfiacks of fever. These often 
’" ■ * him very low ; but bis 
ninr and alacrity of spirit was 
ibmitelj restored. 

^Ampag the incidents which had 
jp^teasedhim, was the loss of ma- 
ll^ valued friends by death. His 
beloved wife, who sufiered 
the returns of the hot sea- 
could not be induced to go to 
inland without him. She at 
Ipi^sunk under the recurrence 
. j^«ebility, in July 1794. After 
two^ears widowhood, he thought 
'It his duty again to marry, and 
fixed bis choice on the daughter 
of Capt. Cowley, of the Bengal 
infantry, a lady well known to 
his first wife, who knew and 
admired her, and had often said 
to her husband, in her exube- 
rance of concern for him : “ How 
liappy would Miss Cowley make 
you ! I wish you none other, should 
It jdease God to take me from you.” 
Mr. Brown’s second marriage took 
pJace 19th July 1796. 

His correspondence with his 

.• finendsu Ej^bu^wasatonetime 

teb^ K^aded; so did 
w»; | | ^iciBti oB b> the high, duties, for 
of whia-he was re* 

. otwntfa his attention. At 

... coBStrained to take 

' ii< “P&obSIub public 


labours, by the decision of the 
hon. Court of Directors to remodel 
the college of Fort William, on a 
diminished scale of establishment 
and expenditure, and so to lessen 
the number of -the students as to 
reader the higher appointments un- 
necesary. Among the offices an- 
nulled was that of provost, which 
he had held nearly seven years. 

Such are the grounds for dimi- 
nishing the establishment stated in 
the orders from home. 

Extract from a Public General Letter from 

tbe Hon. the Court of Directors, dated 

2l5t May 1806. 

Para. 6. — “ We think the writers may 
complete their studies in the oriental 
brauches, in one year, at the college at 
Calcutta, provided they devote their time 
and atteution exclusively to this object. 
The expense, therefore, of the institution 
may be reduced within a much more li-' 
mited scale than at present. 

7. — “ Considered upon these principles, 
it will be unnecessary to continue the of- 
fices of provost and vice- provost : all re- 
quisite superintendence may be found in 
tbe professors, nr in occasional visitations 
of the governor-general or the members 
of the council.” 

Sir G. H. Barlow, Bart, was then 
the Governor-general and the vi- 
sitor of the college. To him Mr, 
Brown addressed a paper, of which 
it will be enough to cite the prin- 
cipal passages, to manifest the dis- 
interested concern wljich he dis- 
played on the occasion. 

" Hoii. Sir ; — From conviction that I 
cannot devote my time and attention more 
usefully in the service of the hou. Compa- 
ny, than by promoting the success of their 
collegiate institution, 1 am induced to of- 
fer tbe continuance of my superinteud- 
eiice, if my doing so be thought eligible, 
and to officiate without Salary, if that is 
considered necessary by the government 
under prrfeni circumstances. 

In making this proposal, I am more 
actuated by moral feeling than by any 
other.^ As hetid of a numerous family, I 
feel for the best interests of the rising ge- 
neration. The vast difference between 
even imperfect discipline and do disci- 
pline, must be obvious to the mind of 
every parent. Restraint, in jioiut of ex- 
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pense alone, must be considered as no of provost to the CoUege. With 
small advantage in a distant conntrv. * 1 ,:. ® 


smalt advantage in a distant country, 
where the habit of contracting debt, and 
the danger of native influence, are so 
prevalent. 

. “ The settled state of the college, 
under the vigilant inspection of the go- 
vernor-general, during the last year, 
enabled me to make reports very satis- 
tactory, and highly creditable to the insti- 
tution. The agitation which again pre- 
vails has produced, within a few weeks, 
considerable irregularity, as appears from 
the returns of the professors ; and there 
are other symptoms of rapid departure 
from the rules of the college, which 
nothing but established discipline, en- 
forced with more rigour ihau has here- 
tofore been found necessary, can check. 

Fort H'ilHam, 23d Dec. IHOfl.” 

The government did not judge 
proper to depart from the letter of 
the orders received, and to ac- 
cept his spirited overture, until the 
further pleasure of the court should 
be known. The circle of his public 
labours was thus suddenly circum- 
scribed. Some time afterwards, 
the appointment of a chaplain 
to the mission church relieved 
him from over-strained efforts in 
another field, and salutary leisure 
seemed within his reach. From 
the year 1809 he had little occu- 
pation in Calcutta, besides that 
which arose from his chaplaincy, 
and voluntary services in the mis- 
sion church to assist the new 
pastor. 

He considered himself as placed 
by Divine Providence in every of- 
fice to which he was called, so long 
M there was work for him to do in . 
It ; but when the plain commission I 
ceased, he considered the call to ' 


_> this succour he was ensibled to 
^ continue his pious care of his 
’ parents, by a liberal support while 
be lived. 

’ About this period a new 

for exertion opened to hinH^Pl 
’ aiding the operations of the 
and church-mission societif%f 
Asia. He was the first wIiqbM 
invited to be their secretM^ 

I office which he zealously 

And now to educate.!^''" 

■ family demanded from ' 
sing attention. . In OMi 
letters, Anted 1810, he 
changed my exalted ^ * 

of provost to a c:''r~ [ 
humble occupation 
ter to my own 
languages of the _ 
tures, Mr. Brown,:;'. ~ '''' 
matical helps for their 
and with the extendi 
facilitating bible translft^^ 
commenced a po]ygiot.:]| 
lary of several eastenfr,.^ , 
ges, accompam'ed with 
Latin. ,■ 

He had acquired, from twt 
brated Yuseph Emin, mt.. 
of the language of Anningl^l 
attributed to its radical 
remains of the tongue spomib: 
the immediate descendants 
the family of Noah. The learbcdl *■ 
natives represent it to be the parent 
of the Persian, and to surpass it 
in sweetness. In another letter 
Mr. Brown observes : 

“ We must not qnit Cnlnitta, the 
Athens of tlieEast, without some know- 
ledge of tbe Armenian longue. The Ar- 
menian is tbe version of tlie scriptures. 


cease : just as the day-labourer, above all others (except tbe S>tiac),wbicU 
employed only to plough the field, • should like to read ’ 
daes not repine at not being permit- It was Mr. Brown’s desigp to. 
ed to gather in the fruit, but cheer- give that impulse to his childr^’a 
fully turns to whatever other work minds which was calcnilated .tos 
his masterdirects him to pursue. cause them to proceed tbre^^ 
The Court of Directors assigned life in the line whicb m 
to Mr. Brown a pension in Ijjdia, in dia had been found i 

atWition to his salary as chaplain, useful, that of 
in Consideration of his disappoint- subordinate to 
ment in the abolition of the office as he hi»4 fiWIIliKjteiiV 



the cooperation of Asiatic assis- 
tants, in a comprehensive course 
of Oriental and European litera- 
ture, his health became too droop - 
ing to allow him to follow up his 
intention. 


^lemoir the Hev. David Drovsn^ 


[July, 


Madras struck on a sand-bank in 
her passage down the bay ; thus 
the trial of a voyage was frustra- 
ted, and the first favourable effects 
on his health from enjoying a lit- 
tle sea air counteracted. He was 
Increasing symptoms of debility, brought back to Calcutta under 

l^^^ntlmulated his application to ^ train of adverse eirenrriRfan/»fic - 


f '^bich he had to finish, 

publication of the first re- 
the Calcutta bible so- 
was the crowning labour 
Having seen it cor- 
* press, scarce- 

be said, “ Now no more 
doctor,” than 
^fffc^nmnd his labor was to be 
for on the 11th of 
f memorable fire 

iTOe Serampore mission press 
jyed, with other works of 
lRfex*<lbte, the whole impression 
save two copies, 
^^iVbtdi had been dispatched 
, . ’ hour before to the noble 
iMdest of the British and fo- 
*1^ Wble society ; and, with the 
_ remaining one he had re- 
Wned, he again, without a mo- 
ts loss 01 time, set to work. 


a train of adverse circumstances ; 
even to sleeping, exposed to the 
insalubrious night air, on the open 
deck of the crowded schooner 
which conveyed the various pas- 
sengers from the grounded ves- 
sel. This, together with the want 
of proper sustenance, and all the 
comforts requisite for an invalid, 
greatly increased his weakness. In 
a word, it pleased God that he 
should be brought back to the bo- 
som of his family, and be sur- 
rounded by the objects of his ten- 
derest love, when his spirit was 
called hence. He was not again 
conveyed to his own abode ; but 
was received under the hospitable 
roof of Mr. and Mrs. Harington,* 
at Chouringhee, with a view to 
his receiving the first medical at- 
tentions. 

During the fortnight that he 


V.- U- . L»urmg tne tortmgbt that he 

his object through a lingered after returning from the 
suffering, ship, his recovery repeatedly ap- 
' reared hopeful. His lastmoming 

was particularly calm, collected, 
■ his report through and resigned ; and his last breath 

Wre removed from off his feelings, 
he was permitted an interval for 
some weeks of rapid and nearly 
perfect recovery, in which he 

b's thoughts to nis eyes, and raised his fei 

ledge in the east. inward worship ; but his voice 

Bot approaching health sudden- beard no more ! 
ly vanished, and his disorder re- 
tiCTed with fierce violence. At 
this period, under acute pain, for 
a whde he persevered in attempt- 
^ to keep his mind to the habit 
« tBefnl exertion. At length he 
“waaied to go out to sea, for the 
of bm health. The In- 


shewn him by his friends, and for 
the consolations showered upon 
him by his heavenly father. While 
in the act of thus expressing gra- 
titude to God and man, he closed 
his eyes, and raised his feeble 

IS in 
was 

CT 9 be continued.) 


•T, name of John Hcrbcrl Hanngroo, Esq. 

associated with attacH- 


J lie embarked for 


*‘‘*'*1 Ol lolu >€MS. He went outa 
witcr m '^79* and at toe period of his qoittioe 
India, the bej^inningof the present year, wa» m 
J. jj chief judge of me ccuti of 
buddcrDcwaoccand Nizamut Adawlut. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir : — A chart and memoir of Cargados Garajos in lat. 16° 4’/ ' 
the Madagascar Archipelago has south, long. 59° .‘iG east, by chro- 
been lately published and dedi- nometer. By these statements it 
cated to the Earl Bathurst by appears, that the southern limit of 
Governor Farquhar, a gentleman danger, or extremity of the reef, 
who has always exerted himself twenty-three or twenty-four 
for the prosperity of navigation and sades and a half in latitude farther’ 
commerce ; and with this view, no south than represented in the new 
doubt, and under the impression phart ; and that the southern limit* 
of the superior accuracy of this chart is placed nearly 

chart, copies of it have been sent where the northern limit of 
to the Admiralty, and to the ought to be. ' 

Court of Directors oftheEast-India 2d. Seycbelle Islands. In tlie%'/^ 
Company. new chart, the most easterly 

A copy of the chart and me- of these islands are omitted; 
moir. mentioned above, having which are Frigate’s Isle, 
been handed to me by the Secre- Sisters, Felicity, and 
tary of this house; however painful Islands; which lie far to the 
may be the task, I am very sorry ward of Mahe, the principal ' 
to be obliged to exhibit some dan- chelle Island, and being sittu^ 
gerous errors, and to caution na- on the windward part of the ’ ^ 

vigators against trusting implicitly are consequently the first ' ’ 
to it, lest they should be led into visible in approaching with \ 
situations of embarrassment. south-east trade wind; yet , 

1st. Cargados Garajos. In the are not placed in the new chr**’^ 
new chart, these dangers extend Sd. Cape Ambre. The 
only from lat. 16° 15' to 16° 29|' extremity of Madagascar 
south, or fourteen miles and a in the new chart in lat. 
half extent in latitude; whereas, south, long. 50® 6' east, i’rtt 
their real extent is from lat. 16® itinlat. 12° 2'south, long. 

17J' to 16° 53 1' south, or thirty- east, by mean of three chrono* - 
six miles and a half in latitude, meters in a run of twelve days to 
according to a survey by Captain Bombay. The mean of observa- 
Harris of the royal navy, en- lions taken in several of the Com. 
graved by Captain Hurd, hydro- pany’s ships place it in long. 
grapher to the Admiralty, in March 25' east: and Mr. Stevens, an ex- 
1817. perienced officer and correct ob- 

The Cargados Garajos shoals server, made it in lat. 12® 2' south 
were visited in 1810 by his Ma- long. 49° 25' east, by mean of up- 
jesty’s ships Cornelia and Sir ward of two hundred lunar dis- 
Francis Drake ; and Lieut. J. Hen- tances measured up to the cape 
derson, an excellent observer, by chronometers. Hence it ap- 
made the north islet anchorage in pears, that Cape Ambre is placed 
lat. 16° 27|' south, long. 59° 39' forty-one miles too far east in the 
east ; and the south islet ancho- new chart ; which is of serious 
rage in lat. 16° 27' south, long, consequence, as ships proceeding 
59“ 34|'east, by observations of by the middle passage towards 
sun and moon, and 59? 33' east by Hindoostan, endeavour to correct 
chronometer ; from which anchor- their reckoning by a ckwe ap- 
age the reef extends six or seven proach to this c^>^ Aid therdhy 
miles farther south. Tlie East-India shape a proper cotflrswjwavmd ldl» v i 
Compmiy’s ship Huddart, in De- dangers » .mmbr-etat gwii 3, 
cembei ’1810, arade the south islet. north-w»t*|l!l.;i.“fc* • .,i 
Asiatic Joicrn . — No. 43. Vot. VlJu. G 
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4th Bassas de India, called 
Juive in the new chart, is deli- 
neated here, of a similar form to 
the representations of it in the old 
charts; the southern part being 
marked as a reef of rocks in lat. 
21“ 45^ south, long. 40“ 3^ east, 
firom whence a dotted bank or 
shoal is made to extend about 
' - sixty-seven miles nearly north-west 
east-north. The Bassas de India 
is not a shoal or reef of rocks, but 
i #n island of two and a half or 
three leagues extent, covered with 
brushwood and small trees on the 
jsorth end. Several of the Com- 
.jany’s ships have passed near it 
I'i ^ both sides, without perceiving 
’&;X,tBiy appearance of danger, except 
jlteiy near the shore, which consists 
a white beach. Captain Jobes, 
' i David Scott, made the body 

Uris island in lat 22“ 28' south, 
34'to40“39' east : Captain 
..(I'gJWBaldson, of the Neptune, made, 
south end of it in lat. 22“ 26^' 
f .' .l^uth, long. 40“ 37 ', by mean of 
distances and chronometers 
i;- jpearly agreeing : Captain Rush, of 
|/&?R oyal Charlotte, made it in 
40“ 37' east, or 3“ 44' west 
Saddle Island at the west point 
Johanna by chronometers. So 
f cbat the island Bassas de India is 
'Jieally forty-one miles and a half in 
latitude rarther south than any 
^rt of the shoal which is placed 
for it in the new chart. 

Europa Shoal is not placed in 
the new chart ; but the situation 
assigned to the Bassas de India in 
this chart nearly corresponds with 
the true position of the former, 
which is in lat. 21“ 28'south, long. 
40“ 3' east, by the observations of 
the late excellent astronomer, 
Captain Huddart. 


5th. The two islands of the old 
charts, John de Nova and St. 
Christopher’s, are both placed in 
the new chart, viz. John de Nova 
in lat. 17“ 2' south, long. 42“ 21' 
east, and the latter in lat. 17“ 15' 
south, long. 43“ 31' east; whereas 
I pointed out many years ago, that 
these are one and the same island, 
situated in lat. 17“ 3' south, long. 
43“ 3' east, by mean of the ob- 
servations of many of the Com- 
pany’s ships which have passed 
near to John de Nova, within these 
last fifteen years. 

6th. Chesterfield Shoal, in the 
new chart, is placed in lat. 16“ 8' 
south, long. 43“ 33' east; but the 
mean of many lunar observations 
of Mr. R. H. Gower (an excellent 
astronomer) places it in lat. 16“ 19' 
south, long. 44“ 7’ east, nearly 
corresponding with its position 
as determined by the Warren 
Hastings and Walpole, viz. lat. 
16“ 20J' south, long. 44“ 8f ' east. 

Errors of less importance might 
easily be pointed out in this lately 
published chart ; but perfection 
cannot be expected in a work of 
this nature, and it is painful to 
find fault with the labours of 
others. The inaccuracies, which 
have been noticed above, are of 
great importance to the safety of 
navigation ; and this, I trust, will be 
a suificient apology fpr developing 
them to the view of oriental na- 
vigators, if • you can afibrd the 
foregoing statement a place in 
your popular journal. ' 

1 am, Sir, 

Your’s, &c. 

Thomas Horsburgh. 

Hydroi^raphical Office, 

East^India House, 22d May 1819^ 


- - ’ To tie Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Londo»,5ih May 1^19. your^xeter correspondent, on a 
‘ felt no amal^ degree of subject which has previouriy oc- 

: in findmg that my sen- cupied our attention ; and I have 

^penia ipepded witl», those of now a further pleasure in follow- 
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Propriety of establishing Schools in India. 
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ing up his arguments upon another 
topic which he has introduced in 
your last number, as to the pro- 
priety of establishing schools in 
India for teaching the English 
language. 

I must premise, Sir, that my re- 
sidence during a series of years 
was confined to the western part 
of the peninsula ; and that there- 
fore any observations I may ad- 
duce, as to the state of society or 
local usages of the natives, are li- 
mited to that small portion of the 
empire which was the theatre of 
my employments. 

When the propagation of Chris- 
tian knowledge first actively en- 
gaged the attention of the British 
legislation, or rather when the in- 
cipient measures were adopted for 


introducing its disseminators into 


India, the strong impression which 
I had, was, the primary necessity 
of commencing upon tite general 
moral improvement of the people ; 
conceiving as I did, and still do, 
that it would afford the most pro- 
bable means of accomplishing the 
far more important object, which 
appears, by almost universal con- 
sent, to be the grand desideratum. 

Speaking generally of the po- 
pulation of India, I believe it will 
be admitted that their abject con- 
dition, as far as regards the want 
of civil, intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious improvement, is too notori- 
ous to require illustration. In the 
ordinary occurrences of life they 
are guided by those superstitious 
principles of idolatry, to which, I 
submit, may be rationally ascribed 
the grand cause of their debase- 
ment ; and in that part of the 
country where I have exercised 
my public functions, I found that 
the pernicious usages of this su- 
perstition were so truly deplorable, 
and the seeds of it so deeply en- 
grafted, as not to be easily suscep- 
tible of indication. The condition 
of the lower classes, in par*icular, 
is lamentable in the extreme, and 
such as to possess the strongest 
claims upon our benevolence and 


consideration ; they are for the 
most part involved in almost irre- 
mediable ignorance ; from igno- 
rance germinates immorality, and 
consequently, their bodily strength 
is too frequently enfeebled by in- 
temperance ; they have little intel- 
lectual capacity, less moral sensi- 
bility ; while the nature of some 
can scarcely boast an)’ of the pro- 
perties which are essential to dis- 
tinguish it from that of brutes ; 
their indolence and apathy are 
notorious, that it is well Imown <- 
great proportion of them live mare* 
ly from hand to mouth ; th^ 
content with a productive harvt^ l 
which provides them with food 
the ensuing year ; while their ' 
are arriving at maturity 
partially industrious, but 
that object is attained, their en^^ 
gy dwindles into sloth, and tls^S 
usually pass through the remdinma^^ 
of the season in a comparat^^' 
state of languid indifference tot| 
future, until they are again 1 
from their lethargy by the'i^ 
proach of the revolving | 
which compulsively calls 
them to throw off their inerti^ 

Supposing then this 
be true, can it -be wonO 
that people who are so wo 
indifferent to their worldly advan- 
tages, should be equally so as to 
spiritual improvement ? Is it mat- 
ter of surprise that they fall an 
easy prey into the wiles of idola- 
try and superstition ? or is it to be 
denied that they are objects emi- 
nently worthy the attention of 
those who display an active anxiety 
to advance the best interests of 
mankind ? 

It has been, no doubt, a general- 
ly received opinion, that the super- 
stition of the natives is the grand 
cause which involves them in a 
mist of darkness, and which siqitf 
them so low in the scale of 
zation. That the hypothesiaia.paf- 
tially correct, is too ob^tOTis to be 
denied ; but atqperstU^ » the ef- 
fect of ignotaw^ the 
of it. _ ,, 

C 2 . - 
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The perverse, and almost pue- 
rile antipathy of the natives of In- 
dia to any thing like innovation, is 
proverbial. Their adherence to 
customs, and obstinacy in super- 
stition, are such as at fi’-st view to 
defy the spirit of improvement, and 
. , any attempts on our part to pro- 
duce reform, are not only viewed 
with distrust and jealousy, but 
0 Bght also, w'ith a people naturally 
timid, cause a dangerous irritation 
j ra the public mind; the nature of 

• t improvement therefore to be 
j adopted, requires the most delibe- 

*att consideration, and such con- 
#■ Hderation will hazard the happi- 
f ' ieSs of none, while it may better 
Ae situation of all. 

.. But I do conceive that the at- 
fe;-. tempt must emanate from the 
&ate. ■ Some primary measures 
l^t^d be suggested to ameliorate 
' ^'ftedegraded condition of the lower 
'i^-.^hsses, to render their vassalage 
. fvkak irksome, and to hold out a sti- 
ibuius to industry : moral amend- 
AAt, together with a desire for 
4j:JBteHectual advancement, would, 
fe presumed, naturally follow; 
ratd admitting for a moment that 
W iny subsequent attempts towards 
% Ijpritual improvement should prove 
Uertive, still it will be a solacing 

* - TSi^Ction to find that their gene- 
\ nil condition has been at all 

changed for the better, and that 
Ae distinguished philanthropy of 
a British administration has been 
directed to an object of such high 
importance. 

Most of the preceding observa- 
tions apply principally to the lower 
orders of society, or what would 
be termed in Europe, the labour- 
ing classes ; while with regard to 
those of a higher or intermediate 
state, it would certainly be very 
advantageous to introduce amongst 
them a system by which they 
mjght be gradually taught the 
'English language, and progres- 
jAmyan abridgement of history, 
that of their own coun- 
'tf^^CSeoaity would (as your cor- 
re^oateft Three Stars in the 


House” justly remarks) induce 
them to read the Scriptures ; any 
knowledge or conviction which 
they might attain would, in the 
course of time, be partially disse- 
minated through their dependents 
and inferiors, and ultimately, 
though slowly, tend to exterminate 
those vital principles of paganism 
and idolatry, which we all ought, 
and I trust do, abhor with virtuous 
indignation. 

I am happy to embrace this op- 
portunity of stating, that prior to 
my quitting India (now nearly 
three years), some of the gentle- 
men who had arrived there as mis- 
sionaries had commenced upon 
this plan. After having, with a very 
laudable zeal and perseverance, ac- 
quired both rudimentally and col- 
loquially the vernacular languages 
of the country, they had opened, 
both at Bombay and Surat, semi- 
naries for the reception of natives, 
and for their instruction in the 
English tongue. The resort to 
them was very considerable ; and 
though the avowed object might 
be, in the first instance, to fit the 
scholars for a more ready inter- 
course with the European commu- 
nity, yet I have no doubt that, from 
the characters and capacities of 
the preceptors, they vrill shortly 
be enabled to expand their views, 
frequently enlightening the minds 
of their pupils, and preparing them 
for more general improvement. 

In short, it is a hope not too vi- 
sionary to be indulged in, that the 
plan of establishing schools in In- 
dia, if followed up by the zealous 
and co-operative exertions of those 
who interest themselves in Ae pro- 
gress of civilization, will be attend- 
ed with such eventual advantage, 
and in time, to the inculcation of 
Christianity ; but we must advance 
slowly, prudently, and circum- 
spectly, endeavouring at first to 
convince by reason and example, 
and gjirefully abstaining from any 
thing which has the appearance of 
intolerance. A rescdute praixeve- 
ranee, tempered by foresight, may 
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do much ; the soil is “ a soil of “ The wise and active conquer difficulties 
promise, ’ and though those who “ By daring to attempt them ; — sloth and 
labour in it will have to contend . [hazard, 

with the baneful effects of preju- “ Siiiver, and shrinl: at sight of toil and 
dice and superstition, yet 1 trust “ And make the impossibility they feat.” 
that even these obstacles are not I am, Sir, your’s, &-c. 

altogether insuperable. A hetired civil servant. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir; — In a letter which I did 
myself the pleasure of addressing 
to you last November, and which 
was inserted in your journal of the 
succeeding month, I took the li- 
berty of suggesting the propriety 
and justice of extending tne ap- 
pointments of Hindoostanee inter- 
preters (whicli had long existed at 
Bombay and Bengal) to the re- 
giments on the Madras establish- 
ment ; and I have now the satis- 
faction of announcing that, by re- 
cent advices from Madras, it ap- 
pears the Marquis- Hastings was 
actually creating the appointments 
in India at the very time that I 
was recommending them in this 
country. The young gentlemen 
now, therefore, who are appointed 
to that establishment havethesame 
high encouragement to prosecute 
their studies in that department of 
literature. I trust it will not be 
deemed unseasonable to remind 
pupils of that class in the metro- 
polis, that the intelligent and 
learned professor Dr. Gillchrist, 
with a liberality and public spirit, 
I believe, unprecedented in the 
annals of literature, continues to 
give gratuitous instruction to all 
young people proceeding to India 
in the King’s or Company’s service. 

The King’s officers, however, are 
still without an adequate stimu- 
lus to acquire the colloquial lan- 
guage of that country, though 
most assuredly a competent know- 
ledge of the Hindoostanee is no 
less indispensable to them than 
it is to every one of the Com- 
pany’s officers. Indeed, several 
unfortunate circumstances have 
occurred in the military history 


of British India, which might have - 
been avoided had the king’s officetf’ f' 
possessed an accurate knowle^l^,)^ 
of this most useful of all oriental’jf 
languages. In support of iUK) 
assertion I have only to renaintf-^. 
your readers of the insurrectioii **5 
Wuloor (Vellore) in 1806, 
an unfortunate event whidt * ' 
pened during the last 
both of which might, I am credSlj ' 
informed, have been prevented 
there been expert linguists amoQ^'*^ 
the king’s officers. 

Ek wugt yih liiis ad oot,ha meolkishSipitj^ 

'.W 

B,ha ga c,hur upna cli,liorke bur * 
opeei- 

Dihgan ke beta buske firascut nKn 
t.be 

I’lioouchc boozoor shab ke bulke boo ipfr," ^ 
•■ei- ’.e 

Nadan wiizcer zade gu,e b,heek,h mtogti Jj 
Dihgan kedur pu juese ko,ee 'w 

fiigecr.* 

It is therefore to be hoped, that 
the proper authorities at home will 
henceforward grant similar encou- 
ragement to King’s officers to ac- 
quire the Hindoostanee language, 
as is now held out to all those in 
the Company’s service at the three 
different presidencies. 

I cannot close this letter without 
expressing my sincere acknow- 
ledgments to your intelligent cor- 
respondent “ a Retired Bombay 
Civil Servant,” for the prompt and 
liberal manner with which he se- 
conded my feeble endeavours by 
his sensible essay on the same 
subject. — I am. Sir, your’s, 

A retired BENGAI. ClVub 
SERTAKT. 


• 1 purpotely aroU gbrtet * WO i ln aoB vTttt 
aba?e, m ordn thitrbenaaKMMnHsu , , 

bury, anjeadso ASIlW»(liWti 
ponunityof ^ntg«Mc«»ttabaiiio. 
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ORIGINAL NOTICES 


[JULY> 


OF 

THREE SHOALS RECENTLY DISCOVERED. 
Communicated by Cap tain Jamei Honburgh^ F,H,S. 


CANTON PACKET SHOAL; 

A NEW DISCOVERY. 

V The following notices of tliree skoals, 

^dao islet, not marked in the charts hi- 
1, - thert'o published, are T*‘^sented for the 
c ^nforination of the Easrt^IndiaD uaviga- 
kor. The description of the Canton packet 
^ includes that of a small island seen 

Iiy the same ship not named. 

^ July 25th, 1818. — Half-past six A. M. 

the N.E. point of Gillolo, bearing 
jN.W. by W. f W., latter part squally, the 
in sight at times ; lat. observed 1® H 
^:'‘:K.;Iong. 129® 0' E. 
at;-. 26th. — Commences light winds 

'Vpiid TRiiable, with heavy squalls ; at six 
Catherine’s Island hearing S.E. by 
distance three or four leagues ; the 

f : '.^nd being far to tlie eastward, stood to 
V -'llie westward of the islands. Through 
,Ae uight, light winds and [ileasaut wea- 
.t’J j|ter. At four A. M. tacked to tlie N.E., 
»t day-light the E. point'of Gillolo bear- 
■l -iiig S. by W., the Slianpee Islands S.VV. 
or ten miles, Catlierine’s Islands 
by E. At eight and a iialf A.M.dis- 
f., eOTereU breakers on our lee quarter, and 
. -water discoloured, one-half or three 
' .^piarters of a mile to the eastward of it. 
Tacked to the southward, but finding we 
could not weatlier it on that tack, as the 
current was setting strong to the north- 
ward, tacked again to the north-east- 
ward : saw the bottom, sounded from nine 
to fourteen fathom, the bottom appeared 
to be white sand witli black rocks; we 
directly deepened to no bottom, with fif- 
teen fathoms. The place where it broke 
appeared to be a rock very near the wa- 
ter’s edge, with no more than four to six . 
feet water on it, and we were within one 
and one quarter of a mile of it. When on 
the shoal the south point of Gillolo bore 
-S. by W., Catlieriiie’s Islands E.N.E., Hie 
body of Sbaupee Islands S.W. This shoal 
appears to lie near the middle of the chan- 
. Bd between Sbaupee and Catherine's 
There is a small island or rock 
,. i^ ii^ ten miles S.W. by W. from 


Catherine’s Islands, wliich is not placed 
in the charts. At meridian the east point 
of Gillolo bore S.S.W., Catheiiiie’s Islands 
E. j N., the small round island, a rock, S. 
i W., lat. observed 00° 40 N., long. 129® 
5'E. 

The above-mentioned danger I have 
cajled the Canton Packet Shoal, being the 
name of the ship I was iu when discover- 
ed, provided no one claims a prior disco- 
very. Lat. of the shoal ' 35 ' N. and long. 
128® 55' E. The small island appeared 
from one-half to three-fourths of a mile 
round, with some small shrubs ou differ- 
ent places. Most parts of the island ap- 
peared wliiie when the sun shone on it ; 
when five or six inlies from it to tlie west- 
waid, it appeared like a spheie or globe 
five-eighths out of the water, being larger 
a little above the surface of the sea tliau 
at the water’s edge. 

OBMSBEE’S SHOAL; 

A NEW DISCOVERY. 

At meridian 6tliAug. 1818. — ^The Ame- 
rican ship Asia, under my command, yvas 
in lat. (by means of three different ob- 
servers witli instruments well corrected) 
■0® 48' N. and long, by chronometer 130“ 
8' E. The 7th cuinmeuced very pleasant, 
tile islaud called in the chart of Laurie 
and Wliittle, Nameless Island, bearing S. J 
E. ; Wyag in sight from aloft; winds 
from S.W. by W. to W.S.W.; ship under 
all sail upon a wind standing southerly. 
At half past one P.M. two sets of sights 
© and j gave long. 130® 1' 45" E. At 
half past two was alarmed by seeing the 
bottom alongside, immediately got the 
ship about, sounded and had fifteen fa- 
thoms, coral ; stood off N. and N. by W. 
keeping the lead going; had 15, 15, 16, 
17, 20, 20, 17 and 16 fathoms coral till 
four P.M., then from sixteen fathoms, the 
next cast 150 fathoms no ground. As 
soon^as the ship was about, we had 
Nameless Islaud bearing S. by E. } E., 
Wyag an islaud full of hummocks S. j E., 
and Pulo Syaug, a low flat island as seen 
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from mizen top, this island not being in 
sight from the deck. Whether this bank 
is safe to pass over I cannot say, but the 
shoalest water we Iia<l was fifteen fa- 
thoms ; from appearance there was shoai- 
er water, about a cable’s leiigtli a head of 
the ship, but no breakers to be seen, as 
the water was very smooth. We had a 
current setting to the northward of near- 
ly one knot per hour, so that I place tlte 
north edge of this shoal in lat. 46* north, 
and when the Asia first sounded in lat. 
0® 42^ north, its long, per lunar as above 


130® 2' 0 and(( 
130.4. chronometer 


“East long.; which 
corresponds nearly 
With the long, as- 
J signed by the bear- 
j ings of Syang and 

I the other islands 
from the above 
l^beaiings. 


John H. Ormsbee, 
Master of the American ship Asia, 
from China, 


MINERVA’S SHOAL, SITUATED BE- 
TWEEN NEW CALEDONIA AND 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Minerva, 6/A July 1818. — At midnight 
sounded in thirty.three fathoms coral 
bottom, hauled up to the eastward, car- 
rying from thirty-three fathoms to thirty, 
sand and corally bottom ; ran five miles 
and tacked to the S.W., ran eight miles 
in that direction, and gradually increased 
to thirty-six fathoms. At daylight bore 
up and steered N. by E.; kept the lead 
going in thirty to thirty-five fathoms, co- 
ral and sandy bottom. At 11 h. 15 m. 
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A.M. no giound with forty fathoms, but 
immediately afterwards found ourselves 
on a bed of coral, with from ten to fif- 
teen faihoms ; the rocks quite visible. 
Hauled on a wind to the S.W., but shoaled 
the water to nine and eight fathoms, and 
it appearing still shoaler to the S.W. At 
11 h. 30 m. wore and stood to the east- 
ward, and immediately got into deep wa- 
ter, from tliirty to forty fathoms. 

When we first obtained .soundings, our ’ 
lat. was 21° 22' S. ; and by four good cbiwl - J 
iiomelers, in a short run of eight i-| 
from Port Jackson, l.'59“ 10' cast 
at noon 159° 22' 45" E., lat. 20° 60'® g 
Iiiiinediately upon the shoalest part'li^K 
found we were directly between IbesbOI^M^ 
of Booby and Bellona in Flinder’a 

July 26th. — At five P.M. perc^tM^ 
water discoloured and rippling f soBa^ 
thirty-three fathoms; the " 
point of the island Waygoo borejbf 
pass N. J W. ; Point Pigot S.W. by If 
distant three or four leagues ; the 
cast forty-five fathoms, and afterwanlMite' 


bottom in a distance of two balidttif- 


yards ; there appeared shoaler , 

the N.W. . - w' 


July 29th. — .-^t seven A.M. saw toh#.^. 


ward a small islet with apparently a „„ ^- 
black bushes upon it, distant aboi;t 
miles, bearing by compass N. by — 
the same time Bee Hive Mount 00"^^^’% 
island of Poolo Popa S.E. ; the south <ga ' ’ J 
of Popa S. 5 E., the N.W. end S.W. by •; 
W. ; our distance from the land about 
three miles; the Boo Islands just visible 
from the fore yard west from tlie deck, 
the small islet appeared about the size of 
a ship’s bull. 


CREMATION OF WIDOWS. 

COUNTER PETITION OF THE HINDU INHABITANTS OF CALCUTTA. • 


This Petition, which explains its own 
object, was signed by a great number of the 
most respectable Hindu inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta. It will he observed that this docu- 
ment bears no date. From the date of 
some MSS. transmitted with it for the 
Asiatic Journal, we consider it t<— have 
been presented soon after the Governor- 
general’s return to the seat of govern- 
ment — say the Iteginningof August 1818. 


To the most noble the Slarquis of Has- 
tings, Governor-general in Council. 

’The humble petition of the undersigned 
Hindoo inimbitants of Calcutta, 

Humbly sheweth, — That your petitiOII- 
ers have, with equal surprise andsonow, 
perceived a statement in the new^’pere, 
that a petition to your loci^^l govern- 
ment, to rep^'tbe otdeqt'ai |itvseDt Hs 

widows with'tbt'BfllBei'iflfeH 

»» ^ ' 
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liusbaiids, was drawn up, and had re- 
ceived the signature of the principal inha- 
bitants of Calcutta, and we have since 
learnt that a petition to that etfecthasar- 
tualiy been transmitted to the hon. the 
Vice President in Council. 

That your petitioners do not know by 
what authority the subscriheis to the said 
ft petition have been so designated ; as from 
the very nature of their petition it appears 
' obvious, tliat those who signed it must be 
either ignorant of their own law, or 
JBBongst the most inhumane of any class 
ft of the community. 

. That your petitioners would have eon- 
L, si'dered themselves as passing the boimils 
of respect due to the wisdom of your 
lordship’s councils, in presuming to offer 
’gr- any opinion whatever respecting the inca- 
JUres adopted by goveiunient for the sc- 
■5’ ‘ '^irity of the lives or properly ot their fel- 
*, low subjects, weie they not impelled to 
vindicate themselves from the disgrace 
that, in the opinion of all men impressed 
^th the common feelings of humanity, 
^ therefore most especially in that of 
lordship's government, must attach 
-j'4i4heiB in common with the other Hiu- 
tobjects of the Btitish goveinmeiit, if 
flic petition above-mentioned should be 
,^;'h8a3Mered as expressive of the sentiments 
JaSf the majority, or of any otlier portion of 
& Idle inhabitants of Calcutta, beyond that 
the individuals wlio have been inSu- 
’ 4 ^U;ed to sign the said petition. 

That your petitioneis are fully aware, 
fteir owu knowledge, or from the 
%-JMtlKMity of credible eye-witnesses, tliat 
have frequently occurred, where wo- 
.S'Mta have been induced by the persuasions 
0 jrftjieir next heirs, iuterested in their de- 
’^.ft‘%||iction, to burn themselves on the fu- 
ft «nil piles of their husbands ; that others, 
who have been induced -by fear to retract 
a resolution, rashly expressed in the first 
moments of grief, of burning with their 
deceased husbands, liave been forced upon 
the pile, and there hound down with 
ropes, and pressed by green bamboos un- 
til consumed by the flames ; that some, 
after flying from the flames, have been 
carried back by their relations and burnt 
to death. All these instances, your peti- 
. tioners humbly submit, are murders, ac- 
■ cording to every shastur, as well as to the 
common sense of all narions. 

Your petitioners fiu-ther beg leave to 
state to your lordship, that women have 
been permitted to bum themselves ou the 
funeral piles of men who were not their 
husbands ; that widows of Brahmins have 
la^rnt themselves on a separate pile ; that 
eddaws of the other casts have burnt 
theauelves many years after witnessing or 
le«l^ the death of their husbands ; 

tender years, pregnant wo- 
who have been uufaith- 
so tOf^tlKpIsaiidii, have Nrnt on their 


funeral piles ; and that the motliers ot 
infant children, have, contrary to the dic- 
tates of natuie and morality, as well as of 
law, abandoned llieir helpless ami inno- 
cent offspring, to burn themselves witli 
tlieir deceased hn-bands. 

Vnur petitioners lieem it a iiappyeii- 
cunistance, that iiom tlie just and liberal 
policy ot the Britisli government in can.-iiig 
the pnncqial saried dep<ititories of then' 
law to be printed and translated, and 
thereby seemed from interpola'ion or 
false exposition, it stands confiimed b) 
authority not to be disputed, tliat all tliese 
are instances of suicide; wliicli tbougli 
not only not prevented, but even general- 
ly assisted by the bystanders, are in di- 
lect opposition to the sbasturs of the Hin- 
doo faiili, which uniformly denounce tl.e 
most severe punishments as awaiting, in a 
future state, those who thus wantonh 
embrace self-destruction : and it seems an 
insult to the knowu humanity of the Bii- 
tish nation, as well as to your lordship’s 
government, even to imagine that such of 
these practices as have been already so 
wisely and. justly prohibited should be 
permitted again to e.vist. 

But if your petitioners were sut prised 
at heating that any set of their country- 
men could seriously pray government to 
icmove restraints ou tlie ro’nmission of 
murder or .‘•uicide, they cannot help as- 
tonishment at the boldness that can have 
dictated such an argument as the conduct 
of the former Moosbulman rulers of In- 
dia, wliich your petitioners understand 
has been adduced, by way of example, in 
support of the privilege desired. It is uot 
the wisli of your petitioners to recount 
the numberless insults, cruelties, and op- 
jiressions of the governments, to which 
their forefathers submitted ; the sliglitest 
acquaintance with history, teaches wliat 
sort of tolerance was allowed to the Hin- 
doo religion, whenever it suited tlie inte- 
rest or the caprice of a Mahomedan prince 
10 interfere with its exercise. Most of 
those who have signed the petition alluded 
to, may have seen theehief mosque at Be- 
nares, and may have heard of the Hindoo 
temple on the scite of which it was built. 
They may have read also some accounts 
of the degree of protection afforded to tlie 
Hindoo religion by Iffurklian, Nujvab of 
Bengal ; the tyrannical conversions of 
Hindoos by 'Tippoo Snltaun, took place 
within their own recollection. But set- 
ting aside these instances, the general spi- 
rit of the doctrines of the Koran sulii- 
ciently explains, why Moosbulman gover- 
nors should have felt petfecUy iudifferent, 
how many, or in what manner, violent 
deaths took plate amongst their Hindoo 
sidijects. 

Vour petitiouers having been compelled, 
by the motives already mentioned, to ob. 
trude their sentiments on this subject ou 
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your lordship’s notice, beg leare further 
to submit to the beneruleut attention of 
your lordship’s government, that in the 
opinion of many of the most learned 
Brahmins, founded upon their sbastnr.v, 
all kinds of voluntaiy death are prohi- 
bited ; that Munoo, whose authority is 
admitted to be equal to that even of the 
Veds, positively enjoins widows to lead a 
life of virtue and abstinence from sensual 
giatilications ; that the Vedaut, which 
contains the essence of all the Veds, as 
well as the Geeta, forbid all acts done 
with the view of future temporary reward ; 
and that amongst the inferior authorities, 
while some, as the Smiritee shasturs, ac- 
ally prohibit all violent death, others, 
Mitakshura, declare the leading of a vir- 
tuous life preferable to dying on the pile 
of a husband, and a few only insist on the 
superior merit of concremation. Amongst 
these admitted discrepances of opinion, 
however, no authority can be found, as to 
the practices against which the orders of 
government have been directed : and your 
petitioners with the greatest confidence 


maintain, that the anthoi ities which pro- 
hibit such self'-sacrifices are more en- 
titled to the respect of Hindoos, and aie 
actually in higher estimation amongst 
them, than those by which .such sacrifices 
are countenanced; and they, therefore, 
refiecting with pleasure and gratitude on 
the means that have been adopted to pre* 
vent motliers from sacrificing tlieir ebil- 
dreii at Gunga Sagur, and likewise on the . 
regulations in force against those barba- j 
rolls Rnjpoots wbo made it a rule of tbeig : 
cast to put their female children to death, > 
and also against the practice,formeriy ...I 
quent, of putting a relation tod|tath,tOM"::;, 
the crime of the murder might fall on 
head of an enemy, .look with the BMtp 
lively hope to such further measiue<,HiWf' 
tire to the custom of buruiug widiaii%||li^ 
may justly be expected from the lu<niM|. 
wisdom, decision, and humanity, wfeT 
have ever distinguished your lotrai^PMf 
mioistratioD. ' r 

And your lordship’s petittotMM^||^ 
as in duty bouud, ever pray. 


EXTRACT rilOM THE READINGS ON HINDU EA^»€ 

■* 


By Mr. Ellis. 


The report of the proceedings of the 
Madras Literary Society, given in the 
last number of the .Asiatic Journal, com- 
prehended an outline of the lectures by 
Mr. Ellis. In the progress of the readings, 
some passages on Hindu law occurring in 
Mill’s History of British India were in- 
dividually examined. As this part of the 
lecture may be conveniently detached, we 
present the following extract as a disser- 
tation on a subject complete in itself— a 
critical episode, here an intelligible 
whole, an elegant part where it origi- 
nally stood. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 

One of the greatest, but notlbe most 
obrious defects of human reason, is, to 
apeak figuratively, the incapacity of re- 
garding things in more than one point of 
view. Enlightened as the European now 
is, serere as is his reasoning, accurate 
generally as is bis judgment, this is a 
delect which strongly marks bis charac- 
ter, and may even be attributed, perhaps, 
to that which ought to hare txirrecled it, 
the extent of bis acquirements ; for know- 
ing the value of these, he is well content 
not to look beyond them, and bolds 
others in contempt because he has never 
t^en pains duly to appreciate tlieir qua- 
lities, and cannot, the^ore, be acquaint- 
Asiatk Joum.—ifo. 43. 


ed with the motives wliich actoated^ 

In the eyes of those wbo aretbeblin. 
of this contumely, and who are 
frequently actual^ by a similar^^flW 
has the appearance of envy, a : s 

depreciate from despair of excelling ; (ql^ 
however, is an inaccurate judgment Of It, 
for it certaioly proceeds, with respect to 
the European, simply from that confi- 
dence in himself and his attainments, 
which in great actions is the pride of his 
character, but in minor actions is often 
overweening, and sometimes degenerates 
to arrogance and even to insolence. The 
supercilious spirit proceeding from this 
mental imperfection led the egotistic 
Greeks to the use of tlie word BfltfffafOi, 
which they liberally bestowed on all na- 
tions but their own. In this, little wor- 
tliy of praise as it is, we have not been 
backward in imitating them ; and we 
now constantly apply the term barbarism 
to all usages dili'ering from our own ; 
seldom deigning to enquire, provided they 
are strange, whether they are founded in 
right reason or not. A sti iking inr 
stance of this blot in the escutebotm 
of our race, nobly enjfirazonedas it is, i* 
afforded by a recent work, wh^b, bad t 
then seen it, I should have' jpgUcuVarly 
noticed at the comroeimMlIBI of tbes® 
readings : 1 ailiRle to JfiKs flistwp 
British Jitdia. 

voL. vm. B j' 
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ersof reasoning, and (to judge from the 
information he has accumulated trom a 
variety of sources) with great assiduity 
of research, ilie abilities aud the useful- 
ness of this writer are neutralized by the 
sujiercilious contempt iic invariably mani- 
fests towards evei 7 thing for whicli be' 


cannot find a criterion ill his own mind, 
or which be cannot reconcile to somecus- 
lomary stauddid of thought. 

• He has subjected the lliudii system to 
a ipomparison with an abstract standard 
^ ifi his own erection, and as might have 
expected, has condemned it, as 
Mlig found wanting. It is possible that 
r iiis ideas of perfection are not the most 
e^rect ; but, admitting them to be so, 
comparison is not fair. No work of 
%;..^IBra,caD be or is expected to be absolute- 
&, though it may be relatively perfect, and 
wS prbeess therefore is more tyrannical 
^ the bed of Procrustes. But let the 
v* 1*8*1 sfatem of the Hindu be compared, 
wehave compared some parts of it, aud, 
in joatice it ought to be, not with the 
P^ieories or it may^>e the reveries of 
|AA*perfectioni3ts, but with the prac- 
I codes of other nations ; and it wilf 
Ve found wanting. It is to this com- 
in I should challenge Mr. Mill ; and 
id reason would adjudge him recreant 
he refused to answer. There arc, no 
^...Soaht, many points in the Hindu law, 
^.f[i»hich to the preconceptions of a Euro- 
■ ■■■'' I appear exceptionable ; many there 
also (for its authors were men) that 
really so, and for which better pro- 
ioBS have been made by other legisla- 
ancient and modern : hut where is 
code to which similar imperfections 
not te imputed ? To our own we are 
;6ed from habit ; and prepossession, 
flterefore, mattes us overlook many that 
perhaps exist : aud we endure many that 
are apparent for the sake of the wliole. 
Mr. Milt’s microscopic eye, however, 
overlooks none of them ; for he seems to 
entertain at least as bad an opinion of the 
English as of the Hindu law. 

It is not my intention to enter into 
a very particular examination of this 
work, though I shall probably have occa- 
sion to refer to it more than once in the 



course of these readings ; at present I 
sliall merely deduce from it a few in- 
stances of that short-sightedness of the 
mind I have here noticed, and of tlie wide 
distance nature has interposed between 
fact and speculation. 

FIRST INSTANCE. 

“ Such are the principal branches of 
the duty of the sogpreign ; and in these 
various institutions may be contemplated 
SB image of the Hindu government. It 
i» vMwtby of a short analysis. As the 
p<v*rai-« government consist of three 
btUHt^ws, the legislative, tlie jiidi- 
Ijfiivt, mi administrative, it is re- 


quisite to inquire in what hands tlie.so se- 
veral powers are deposited, and by what 
circumstances their exeicise is controlled 
and modified. As the Hindu believes that 
a complete and perfect system of instruc- 
tion, which admits of no addition or 
cliange, was conveyed to him, from tlie 
beginning, by the divine being, for tlie 
regulation of his public as well as liis 
private affaire, he acknowledges no laws 
but those whicli are contained in the sa- 
cred books. From this it is evident th.at 
tlie only scope which remains for legisla- 
tion is confined within the limits of the 
interpretations which may be given to the 
holy text. Tlie Braiimans, however, en- 
joy tlie undisputed prerogative of inter- 
preting the divine oracles ; for though 
it is allowed to tlie two classes next in de- 
gree to give advice to the king in the ad- 
ministration of justice, they must in no 
case presume to depart from the sense 
which it has pleased the Brahmans to im- 
pose upon the sacred text. The power of 
legislation, therefore, exclusively belongs 
to the priesthood. The exclusive right 
also of interpreting the laws necessarily 
confers upon them, in the same unlimited 
manner, the judicial powers of govern- 
ment. The king, fhougli ostensibly su- 
preme judge, is commanded always to 
employ Brfihnians, as counsellors and as- 
shtants in the administiation of justice, 
and whatever constniction they put upon 
tlie law, to tliat his sentence must con- 
form. A decision of the king, contrary to 
the opinion of the Brfilimans, would be 
absolutely void ; the members of his own 
family would refuse it obedience. When- 
ever the king in person discharges not the 
office of judge, it is a Brahman, if pos- 
sible, who must occupy his place. The 
king, tliere, is so far from possessing the 
judicative power, that he is rather the 
executive officer* by whom the decision of 
the Brahmans are carried into effect.’’^ 
The whole of this passage is founded 
on misconception. We had occasion to ob- 
serve, at the close of the last lecture, the 
misapprehension t^hich prevailed with 
respect to the exemption of Brahmans 
from capital punishment. This is one 
only of the innumerable misconceptions 
of their situation in Hindu society, which 
has obtained among foreign nations from 
the earliest times. Not the least gross of 
these, is that which ascribes to the whole 
body a sacerdotal character; and which 
Sir Wm. Jones has iinaccoantably coun- 
tenanced, by translating in the Institutes 
of Menu the words us^ to designate an 
individual of the first caste, Brahma- 


* Rather of the courts as established by law— 
so he onght to be ; and so, also, is our king actu- 
ally, in his capacity of chief ma^strate. 

t Histoiy of British India, vol. t, page 130, 
Analysis of the Hindii Constitution f and see the 
book to the end of the chapter. 
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Viprah^ “ priest,” and thefenii- 
nine of them Brdhmana and Vipra 

priestess.” The latter mistake is particu- 
laily reraarkaiile, as the wives of Brah- 
mans. though they assist in the private de- 
votions of their family, not only never of- 
ficiate as priestesses, but have no part in 
the public ctreinonies^of religion, except 
as spectators. The truth is, the fii*st caste 
of Hindus, though from their birth eligi- 
ble to the priesthood, are not priests ipao 
facto ; the conduct of religious ceremo- 
nies, though the first, is only one of their 
many duties: they are, also, profession- 
ally the savaTis, or men of letters, to 
whom the interests of science and litera- 
ture is committed in all its branches ; the 
hereditary teachers of the other classes 
both ill sacretl and profane learning ; and 
especially the lawyers. To these different 
occupations and their subordinate divi- 
sions they applied themselves as to so 
many distinct professions, the respective 
members of which never interfered with 
each other, any more than our divines do 
with our physicians, or either of these 
with our jurists. And hence has pro- 
ceeded the several distinctions actually 
obtaining among the Drahmuns in Sou- 
thern India; these are, first, yaidica 
Brdhmana, subdivided into Sdstris men 
of science, Achdnja teachers, and Bnjd- 
rU priests ; the two former of these may 
perform the higher offices of religion in 
the solemn sacrifices &c. or act as Puro- 
hita, domestic chaplains, &c., but the 
last only conduct the public worship in 
the temples, and are considered as an 
inferior class secondly, Lokika or Ah'- 
yogi Brfihmana, secular Brahmans, who 
gain their livelihood by the several world- 
ly occupations permitted to the caste. 
These distinctions are now become here- 
ditary ; but as this is founded solely on 
custom and not on jaw, the restriction is 
more nominal than real, as any Niydgi 
family may become Vaidica, if the head of 
it qualifies himself by the study of the 
sciences ; and vice versa any Vaidica may 
betake himself to worldly pursuits, sink- 
ing thereby, perhaps, in the estimation 
of his fellows, but not forfeiting his pri- 
vileges and distinctions as a Hiahman. 

The vaiious courts provided for the 
administration of justice by the laws of 
India, the respective jurisdiction of these 
courts, and the precision with which the 
powers of the king or presiding magis- 
trate and the assessors or judges are dis- 
tinguished, have been already stated ; 
with this in your remembrance, let me 
request your attention to anothej^ passage 
in Mr. Mill*s work. 


• BraAnM. grestnest, eminence , also the / c- 
4am, from Brih, great. 

t The intensitive n comb.aei with the root 

pri, protect, IHl. 



SECOND INSTANCE. 

“ After the care of piot^ting the 
nation from foreign aggression or from 
internal tumult, tlie distribution of justice 
was the next duty of the king. In the 
fii sc stage of society, the leader in war 
is also the judge in peace ; and the r6gal 
and judicial functions are united in the 
same person. Various circiimstauces tend 
to produce this arrangement. In the first 
place there are hardly any laws ; and be 
alone is entitled to judge who is entitled 
to legislate, since he must make a law.fi 
every occasion. In the next place, a 1 
people, unused to obedience, wouW hui 
respect inferior aurhoriiy. In tf 
place, the business of judicature 
badly performed as to interrupt but 
the business or pleasures of the 
and a decision is rather an exerctSD.^ 
arbitrary will and power, than the iiM 

• of an accurate investigation. In the 
place, the people are so much i " ^ 
to terminate their own dispute*, 
own cunning or force, that th' . 
applications for judicature is 

lively smalt. As society advmeei, #11 
of circumstances opposite to 
gradually introduced j laws are 
which the judge has nothing to ^ ' 
apply; the people learn the * 

submitting to inferior authority ft 
accurate administration of 
manded, and cannot be perfonooi^' 
out a great application both of ^ 
and of time : the people learn tlM 
for the good of the community, J* " 
should not be allowed to tero ’ 
by force or fraud, their own 
the admioistratioD of justice* 
then too laborious to be either *$[nN, 
to the king or consistent with the 
services which he is expected torendofr 
and the exercise of judicature becomes a 
separate employment, the exclusive func- 
tion.of a particular order of men. 

“ 7b this pitch of civilization the Hin- 
dus had not attained. The administration 
of justice hy the king in person, stands in 
the sacred books as a leading principle of 
iheirjurisprufpfice, and th<^ revolution of 
ages has introduced no change in this 
primeval practice."* 

TIiHt the assertion contained in the 
concluding para^'raph is diiectly opposed 
by the fact, is fully proved by the obser- 
vation made in the last lecture on the 
text of 43nhaspati, as quote^l in the M^d- 

• haviyam, re'[»cctiiig the four superior 

courts a.ulnuUie? there cited re- 

laliie 10 the fifteen inferior couits of tlie 
Hindus. 

lire passage in the preceding lecture, 
above alluded to, is as follows? 

“ Hriliaspati vivs that the court of jus- 




« History o» Er.t^h vol. I, 

J.-iUcml D-uyjt ^ 
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tice above meationed (the kiug’ 2 > court) 
ib of tbur Uescriplions. 

“ The .seat of justice is declared to be 
four fold ; namely, Pratishfa, Apratish- 
ta, Mudiita^aiui Sastiita; aud the persons 
cuiistitutiug it, likewise of tour descrip- 
tions.** 

The terms here used would appear to 
Ibe only the denomitiations of the king's 
court, the Aula Regis, iu its several states. 
Tfcis amrt, as tomierly with us, was held 
wherever the king lesided. It was called 
FVkt^litita when stationary in the ca- 


^caU, as our Court of Common Plea.s was 
Vttde hy Magoa Charta, and as the Court 
;; if King's Bench aud the other couits 
.y laate which the old Aula Regi.s lesolved 
£ DOW are ; it was called Apratisli- 
when made amhulatory, as our courts 
It^li^glDaHy were liable to he, by the prince 
on a progress through liis dotni- 
or, for any other reason, absent 
'^^pMnabis capital. It was called Mudrii^,' 
tbePr^wivaca, haring the custody 
seal, presided iu it instead of 
It was called S^trita when the 
nmi p^sooally present, and in the 
dorlaw (which are now a fiction, 
.probably, become so in this 
jW tow y htfore tlie dissolution of the la- 
te Mifire) pleas were held coram ipso 
.IK*. ' 

statement seems to be cotifirmed 
'’Wliie author of tlie M^haviyam, who 

'iHqwt 

• •BrigtiBOticesotherand inferior courts, 
^Witreat from the principal one (that is 
ites one, in the singular, described uuder 
sMil fear denominations above stated) 
fii ljl U ia the vicinity of the royal palace.” 
^ • (Brigu) says, that the places to 

' sMlkb tfisputants engaged in a suit resort 
th iAtaia decisions of their causes, may 
he said to be of tea or fifteen kinds ; 
namety, 

1. Aranpa Stbhd, (from aranya, fo- 
rest, wilderness, and sabha, court,) the 
forest eOnrt. This court, however, does 
not appear to hare been established, like 
ours of tlie same denomination, for the 
preservation of the king’s vert and re- 
Dison, nor for the latring of mastiff, 
but for tlie protection of men. In former 
times in India, when it was customary 
fmr persons to retire, not from civil life 
only, but from society, those who entered 
into the third order, Vinaprastha “ an- 
chorites," resorted in numbers '(as some 
do even at present) to the forests and 
wilds of India, which their ancient writers 
described as teiug covered with liermi-' 
tages (see the translation of ’Sacdntala by 
iSr William Jones). These were under 
the MotectioD of the prince within whose 
doomriOBB the lands tiicy inhabited were 
|Bd this court was erected for 
thgfr tewit . 

$(Ahi (from ^rlham, an 


assembly). Tins court is described to be 
“ for decisions arising among persons 
collected for travelling either on pilgrim- 
age, for commercial affairs, or tiie like.” 
— Sartham may also be rendered market, 
fair ; aud this court may, therefore, be as- 
simulated with our court of pie-poiidre, 
in its civil, or the court of tlie clerk of 
the market, if it liad any criminal juris- 
diction. 

3. Sainaca (a derivative from sent, an 
army). Court martial, or rather a court 
for deciding differences among military 
men, like our ancient court of chivalry. 

4. Gramapyul haya vasi-Sabha (from 
gruma a township, ubhuya both, and 
vdsi an inhabitant.) A court for the de- 
cision of differences arising among vill^es 
people, liappeniiig to be at times in tbe 
(oreat, with the army or elsewhere. 'I’liis 
is one definition given of this court by 
tbe author of t}ie Miulbviyam ; but ac- 
cording to another and more correct de- 
scription of it, it was, as its name implies 
and as it is explained in Smriti-chandrick, 
a court for tlie decision of suits respect- 
ing boundaries, trespasses, and other 
matters in dispute between the inha- 
bitants of (lifterent townships distinct 
from that of the patties in dispute. It 
neaily resembled our liundred aud county 
courts. 

5. Ubhayonumata Sabha (from ubhaya 
both, and anumatu consent). A court of 
arbitrators, chosen by the consent of both 
parties, from, lst,C»ftcafi, heads of caste ; 
2dly, Sarthi muchya, leaders of pil- 
giimages, caravans, &c.; 3dly, /‘wro-nt- 
vasi, residents in cities; dthly, Grdma- 
nivasi, residents in towns. That a ma- 
jority may concur ia the decision, the 
numbers of arbitrators should be the 
same as the assessors in the king’s court, 
that is three, five, or seven. From thfe 
second of these numbers in Sanscrit, 
pane ha, “ five,” courts of arbitration 
are now called panchayet, under which 
name they have by a recent regulation 
been estabiislied in every village in the 
dominions under the presidency. 

6. Grama Sabha, town or village court. 
Tliis is our court baron, for a village 
township nearly resembles our mauor, 
all the inhabitants having according to 
their tenures an interest in the soil ; the 
Mir^idar being the freeholder, the Ul- 
cudi-payacari the copyholder, the Suga- 
vasi the tenant on lease, and Paracudi- 
payacari the annual tenant. In the north- 
ern and western countries the Maudel 
aud Patel was the lord, and no doubt pre- 
sided iu this court ; in the Tamil countries, 
for the most part, the Mirasidars are both 
the frelholders and the joint lords, and 
probably conducted the business of tins 
court, when it existed, as they did the 
pi avert icam or general aSkhrsof the town- 
ship, without any superior s^ncy. 
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7. Paura Sahha (a derivative from 
pura, a city) city court. This no doubt 
exercised neat ly the same functions as the 
courts wliieh sit iiTGuildhall, and were, 
like those, composed of the inhabitants of 
tlie cities within which they were held. 

8. Gana Sabha (from gana, a herd, 
crowd). Family court, formed by the as- 
sembly of all the members of the same 
family. 

9. Sreni Sabha (from sreni, aline). A 
court composed of members of the eighteen 
inferior tribes, (Sudras). 

10. Chdtur-vidya Sabha (from chalur, 
four, and vidya science). A court held 
by persons learned in the four great 
sciences of logic, theology, law, and 
ethics. Qu.'may not this have resembled 
our university courts ? 

11. P'tirgi Sabha (iromeergi, a pro- 
miscnoas assembly). A court formed of 
all descriptions of people. In a verse 
quoted from Cityayana iu most of the au- 
thorities, it is described to consist of — 
Pdsh&nda, heretics ; Puga, traders and 
artizans ; Pirdta, military men ; Sreni, 
the Sndra tribes ; Sambhattha, all de- 
scriptions of persons gathered together. 
'Fhe assemblies of the right and left 
faction.s, common at Madras, are lield to 
be of this description, aud are not, 
therefore, illegal iu themselves if peace- 
ably conducted. 

12. Cula Sabha (from citla, tribe, fa- 
mily), It is defined to be “ a court 
fonaed of persons of the same Gotram 
as the parties," that is, descended from 
the same common ancestor. 

13. Ciilica Sahha (from ctilica, heads 
of tribes or families). A court composed 
of ancient persons of the same Gdtram 
as the plaintiff and defendant. The Gana, 
Cula, and Ciilica courts took cognizance, 
especially, of what is termed tcchuically 
Samvid-vyeticramam, all transgressions 
against the discipline and peculiar customs 
of the tribe or family ; they had, also, ju- 
risdiction, probably to a limited extent, in 
civil causes between the members of the 
tribe or family : but they had no juris- 
diction in criminal cases, and did not, 
therefore, resemble the domestic courts 
of the Romans, in which the Patcr-fa- 
milias presided, and punished the faults of 
his wife and children* even with death- 

14. Niyucta Sabhd (from ntyucta, ap- 
pointed). The court of the Pradwivaca 
with his three assessors. Tlie enumera- 
tion of this couit proves the identity of 
tlie four courts first mentioned, and the 
distinctions I shall make with respect to 
the functions of the Prfidwlvaca. He pre- 
sided as chancellor, with the authority of 
the great seal, in the king’s court, which 
was then called MadritSj and as lord 

* Hit wife, and the l.ex Juba, hb daugiiici 
lor aduHery ; bit ton, for anything or iiothinf. 


chief justice he presided in a court en- 
tirely distinct, and not necessarily held In 
the neighbourhood of the palace. 

15. Nr'ipati Sahha (from nr(pafi prince). 

A court held by the king only with Brah- 
mans and the rest. This appears to de- 
scribe theSfistriti court, hut being here rec- 
koned among those of inferior jurisdiction, 
it may be explained to mean a court held 
by the prince alone in cases of emergency, 
when in a distant part of his dominions, 
and during the absence of the Prfidwiv&cs. 

The Smriti Giandrica states the thretf 
first of these courts to be ambulatory^' '' f 
the next ten stationary, and the two llHlf " : 
it makes the same (erroneously, I 
but different practice in this respect 
exist at different times) with theMliMtf%. 
and Sastritfi courts. • 

I shall notice only one more passage'W^V 
this work, it is that relative to 
finitions. These, as shewn in 
lectuie, are to be son^t in theSMMW 
tarn authorities, where it is no exag^^Hfi 
tion to say, they are as perfect as ' 
reason can make them. Mr. Mill, ignoinH^ 
of this, and careless as ignorant, veBtwS* 
on this subject tlie following assertfoBd?^ 

THIRD INSTANCE. - 

“In respect to definitions the Hiodb^ 
is in a state which requires a fisur 
of elucidation Prior to the art 
ting, laws can have little accuracy of dg 
fioition ; because when words aro l|||| 
written, they are seldom exactly 
bered, and a dbfinitioD whose 
constantly varying, is not fiw the mirpeM* 
of law a definition at all. NotwitnstMdi 
ing the necessity of writing to prodnee 
fixed and accurate definitions in law, the 
nations of modern Europe have allow^ a 
great proportion of their laws to continue 
in tlie unwritten ; tliat is, the traditionary 
state, the state in which they lay before 
the art of writing was known. Of these 
nations, none have kept in that barbarous 
condition so* great a proportion of their 
law a-s the English. From the opinion of 
the Hindus that the Divine Being dictated 
ail their laws, they acknowledge nothing 
as law but what is found in some one dr 
other of their sacred books. In one sense, 
therefore, all their laws arc written. BiH 
the passages trhieh can he collected from 
these hooks leave many parts of the field of 
lam untouched : in these parts the defect 
must fa’ supplied either by custom, or the 
momentary mill of the judge. Agai n, as 
the passaces which are collected from 
these books, even where they touch 
parts of the field of law, do so" m ex~ 
pressions to the highest d^recffijptc 
indetenninate, they commOBlf admi^ 
any one of .several meanings, an d very W - 
queatly are cootradHSed aad oppoiud_^ 
one another^* When «» Iror* iH wM# i*. 
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laws are couched are to a certain degree 
imperfect, it makes but little difierence 
whether they are written or not. Adhe- 
ring to the same words is without advan- 
tage, when these words secure no same- 
ness in the things which tliey are made 
to signify. Further, in modern Europe, 
the uncertainty adhering to all unwritten 
laws, that is, laws the words of whicn 
bare no certainty, is to some degree, 
{bough still a veiy imperfect one, circum- 
{ actibed and limited by the writing down 
^decisions. When on any particular part 
of the field, a number of judges have all, 
; with public approbation, decided in one 
way, and when these decisions are record- 
I ed and made known, the judge who comes 
'f. 'l^r them has strong motives, both of 
•I Saa and of hope, not to depart from their 
S example. The degree of rertainty, arising 
jStun the regard for uniformity, which 
■' Hga thus he produced, is, from its very 
■ aaHre, infinitely inferior to that which 
t ■ it the necessary result of good definitions 
Xtadered unalterable by writing; hut such 
'jfgit it, the Hindus are entirely deprived 
Among them the strength of the 
mind has never been puffieient to 
frimmmtnd effectually the preservation, 
>ljir tiriting, of the memory of judicial de- 
>>eMoiw. U has never been suflScieut to cre- 
0te such a public regard for uniformity, a.s 
tOConslUotea material motive to a judge; 
a^as kings, and their greafedeputies, ex- 
, oNised the principal functions of judica- 
; - lore, they were too powerful to be re- 
. atrained by a regard to what others liad 
t:?. done before them. fHhat judicature 
J? umtid pronounce was, therefore, almost 
'■''tdways uncertain, almost always arbi- 
trary.*” 

? ' . In the course of the first lecture I 


several digests and commentaries, accor- 
ding to the schools to which they respec- 
tively belong. 

Biihaspati says : 

C{5valam S&stram asretya 
Nacartdvyo vinirnayah : 

Yuctihihina vicbar^na 
D.herma ni’sih prajayatl. 


thonty. 

Is productive of the destruction of justice. 

The word here rendered due authority, 
yucti, signifies literally connection, but 
the word Nydya must be supplied, and 
the passage read Nydya yucti hina “ with- 
out the connection or consistency given to 
it(the mere Sastram) by reasoh and this 
consistency every scliool agrees is to be 
found in the Siddhkntam of the writers 
of which each admits the authority. This 
text is simply quoted without further ex- 
planation by Tercapanchanana and thus 
translated in the Digest (see page 128, 
vol. 21, “ Brihaspati.”) “A dedsion 
must not he made solely by having re- 
course to the letter of written codes ; 
since, if no decision were made according 
to the reason of tlie law (or according to 
immemorbil usage, for the word yucti ad- 
mits botli senses; there might he a failure 
of justice.” Tile jurists of India (of the 
south at least) interpret what is here cal- 
led the “ reason of the law,” in the man- 
ner I have already stated. 

It hence follows, (and it is not neces- 
sary to establish the fact, to quote further 
aothoi Uies though many exist), that in the 
actual administration of justice the deci- 
sions of the established legal authorities, 
and these only, should be admitted as the 
actual law. The text books, like the in- 


stated, in remarking on the Institutes of stitutes of the Roman law, and even the 


Menu, that “ in tbe'actual administra- 
tion of Hindu jurisprudence, especially in 
latter times, it had never ranked higher 
than a mere text book, which the Indian 
jurists consider of little authority unless 
accompanied by some commsptary , or in- 
corporated into some digest," and tliis 
position is illustrated and confirmed by the 
authority of the Indian jurists themselves, 
is the introduction to the last lecture. 

The passage in the last lecture just re- 
ferred to is as follows ; 

“ The other point I wish to notice is 
the statement I made in the course of the 
last reading, that the ancient text books 


reasonings of the jurists on which these 
conclusions are founded, appertain pro- 
perly to the schools in which the law is 
taught, where they are of the greatest 
utility, but can have no weight in courts 
in which the art is practised. 

The definitions of the Hindu law arc 
not to be sought in the text books, from 
which chiefly Mr. Mill would seem to 
have derived his notions of them ; his re- 
ferences in this part of his work being 
confined to Menu and Halhed’s “ Gentoo 
Code,” which is scarcely any thing more 


were at present of no authority, unless 'than a collection of texts. These, it may 


accompanied by some commentary. I 
■shall now go further and say, that the 
sole authority of Hiudu law, as it has in 
latter times, and does now operate, are 
contained in the Siddhantam, the con- 
(ll^^<ms or decisions of tlie authors of the 


of Brit. India, vol. I, p. 170. 
' Enctaca^o *pd Definitions q^the Hindu Law- 


be conceded to him, * leave many parts 
of the field of law untouched which, 
however, are neither supplied “ by 
custom nor the momentary will of the 
jnd^,” but by the conclusions or deci- 
sions of a succession of writers, ancient 
and modern, belougiug to various schools, 

* The Uula sioriti, or original text books. 
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the nicer distinction and minuter defini- 
tions, now well known and observed in 
practice, but which are to be found in the 
head of the sound lawyer rather than in 
any written record ? What would really 
become of them may be inferred from the 
doubts and difficulties that attended the 


J8I9.3 

— as deduced, not from the ordinances 
only, but the principles of the text books, 
by reasoning — and wliich, varied by the 
tenets of their respective schools, have 
become the actual definitions of practical 
law. Furthei', Mr. Mill prefers written 
definitions to the concurrent authority of 
previous decision-s, the degree of ceitainty proceedings ^ when the obsolete mode of 

with respect to them being be says ‘‘ iu- trial by judicial combat was lately about 


finitely inferior to that which is the ne- 
cessaiy result of good definitions rendered 
unalterable by writing,” and he adds, 
“ but such as it is, the Hindus are entire- 
ly deprived of it. Among them the strength 
of the human mind has never been suf- 
ficient to recommend effectually tlic pre- 
servation by writing of the memory of 
judicial decisions.” It is true the Hin- 
dus do not at present possess the advan- 
tage of the record of previous judicial de- 
cisions ^ nor is this to be wondered at, 
for admitting it to be possible tliat tlie 
operation of tlte courts in Westminster- 
hall were suspended for two centuries, 
what, notwithstanding all that has been 
written on the subject, would become of 


to be restored iu tlie appeal of murder 
against Abraham Tliorntou. But thongli 
the Hindus have not now the advadt)^ 
of recorded judicial decisions, they moat 
to a certain degree have had it when th^ 
courts were in full operation ; and 
them, as with us, it must in many re-. 
spects, from its nature, have been etSl .f 
rather than written, and they actual^ --J 
have tliat to which the author states lU| C 
to be “ infinitely inferior;" they tasip 
“ good definitions rendered unaltap4%;l, 
by writing,” of whicli I have already; •IBs .i-, 
shall again in the course of this 
future readings produce innmnerdw’ijr 
stances, on all points to which 
extends, from tlie authorities 


ROUTE FROM AJMEER TO HANSI,!, 


By a Detachment from Brig. Gen, Arnold’s DMsion, 
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Hansi, 26th August, 1818. 

On the 2d left Ajmeer and made about 
n miles to Chanda, an inconsiderable 
village and almost uninhabited. The 
country is in a most desolate and unculti- 
vated state, — On the 3d, reached Arma- 
rah, about 17 or 18 miles, our way laying 
both days through hills. This day the 
prospect much the same as yesterday ; 
grass and water in great abundance. — 
4th. This day marched to Neranah, about 
10 coss. (N. B. The coss in this part of 
the country is about 2} miles.) — On the 
5th, arrived at Jeitpore, about 6 coss. — 
On the 6th, in consequence of heavy rain, 
could only make Mawarrah, about 2 
coss. — On the 7 th, Meendah, 4 coss.— On 
the 8th, Budhar, 6 coss. — On tlie 9tli, 
made Bingus, about 6§ cOss. Hitherto 
similar objects presented themselves. Vil- 
lages very much scattered, very lOnch 
dilapidated, very thinly inhabited, and 
the country consequently very partially • 
cultivated ; indeed, the view of the 
towns, and the abject state of the inha- 
bitants of them, plainly indicate the 
oppressed state they have lately been 
in. However they seem now in some de- 
gree, reaniBjatti Many seTerp remarks 


were made on Ameer Khan’s t»ww;4 
their former depredation, and many 
some compliments paid to the Edi^i^ 
who had freed the country from ^ 1 
pression. The soil, which is almort sS- J 
tirely composed of a light sandy ctay> ■ 
seems very capable of producing large 
crops of grain ; and its lightness would 
lead one to suppose, that if -property 
irrig.sted the veget.ation would be rapid 
and the produce abundant. At any other 
season than the rains, the difficulty of 
procuring water would probably obstruct 
the cultivation very much, as there are 
very few rivers, and fewer wells than in 
any part of the country 1 have ever been 
in. Those few of the latter that are in 
existence are very deep, but from the 
quality of the soil noticed above, would 
seem to be sunk with little difficulty.-— 
On the 10th, marched to Madoopore, a 
place once of some consideration ; but 
Ameer Khan and his satellites have made 
a complete ruin of it, and also of the 
place we marched to on the I2tb, c^led 
Chokery, both of which places he has 
pillaged several times. Madoopore lies 
about 11 miles from Bingus, «)d Chokoy 
about 14 B^es from tbi^— On 
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we made Serai, the most disagreeable 
march we have had, our way proceeding 
through narrow ravines and not the least 
trace of a regular path. — On the Idth 
marched 16 miles to Gowarry, through a 
very considerable town called Maundah, 
which together with Bnssie (where we 
marched on the 15tb, and whicit lies 
about 8 miles to the north of Gowarry) 
were pillaged about a week before by the 
boopsof the Rajah of Jeipore, although 
they are both in his territories. The an- 
aals of history can scarcely produce an 
fnstance of similar barbarous and wretch- 
: , pplicy ; their unroofed houses and 
’i- i^sbabited state, particularly that of 
t ' Maondah, sufficiently proclaim the ezac- 
tHode with which his despotic orders (for 
I A' understood he had given them up 
I' tbhis troops in lieu of certain arrears of 
t W) were ob^ed. The loss of revenue 
7. toe many years, which this savage act will 
Mdasion, will no doubt cause him to curse 
when he exhibited his Nero-like 
l^MeM of extermination. — On the 16lh 
’^.X^adiad Namoal, by far the most coiist- 
i^~detable town we have hitherto met with. 

It occupies a considerable surface of 
I'^.'il^aad, but is most deplorably in ruins. 

TOm country around it is very well culti- 
,.} iifMed. This is the frontier town of the 
J' jfiplpore Rajah, through whose dominions 
i.- 0 U route hitheito has almost entirely 
J On the 17th halted at Narnoul. 

' —On the 18th marched to Nangle, 
about twelve miles, a place built under an 
immense sand-bank, which must render 
it ^perfect Elxsevm ia the hot winds . — On 
the 19th prosecuted our route to Kernoun, 
abotd six miles ; a place belonging to the 
Nabob Feyze Ally Khan (or Zeiz ZuUub 
Khan) ofconsiderable extent. The country 
about in a very high state of cultivation, 
though labourite under the same want of 
irrigation formerly noticed. This Natob re- 
ceived this tract of country for services per- 
formed during Lord Wellesley's Mahratta 
war. He is obliged to keep up a certain 


number of troops, one battalion of which is 
clothed and disciplined after the European 
fashion.* We visited the fort, which, al- 
though built in a very low situation, is ap- 
parently very strong. It is of mud, with 
a veiy large pucka citadel in the centre. 
There are a few buildiogs in it wonderful 
in this part of the country, but that which 
appears most attractive of attention is, a 
fouudery for brass ordnance. There 
were several very excellent pieces cast 
here, and some admirably well mounted 
in the European style. 

On the evening of the 21st marched to 
Bowanna, abont nine miles'; the spot where 
we encamped afforded one of the most 
beautiful and diversified prospects imagi- 
nable. 'rhe bright verdure of the grass, 
contrasted with the more sombre hue of 
the grain, and the vari^ted shade of tha 
bills rising in the back of the perspective, 
furnish a most chaste and delightliil land- 
scape. — On the 22d marched to Dadire. 
This place likewise belongs to the Na- 
wanb, whose country, from the profusion 
of every species of Asiatic culture, would 
appear to he admirably well regulated. 
Dadire k a place of considerable import- 
ance and overflowing with inhabitants. — 
On the 23d mardied to Munroo, about 
eleven miles. Villages are now very ht- 
freqnent, but tbe country well cultivated.— 
On the 24tb reached BurraBbawauy, and 
on tbe 23th Cboota Bhawany, fifteen miles 
farther. Burra Bhawany is celebrated for 
a brave but most insubordinate class of 
Hindoos, called Rangras. The country 
from Dadire to this place is thinly inha- 
bited and worse cultivated ; indeed as far 
as Haiisi, which is thirteen miles from 
Choota Bhawany, the country is in a 
wretched state ; neither inhabitants nor 
cultivation.— Cafc««o iionthlp Journal, 
Sept. 


• This is called liie Padiie battalion ; it accon- 
panied Sir David Oclicerlonx last campaign, and 
now forms part of Brigadier Arnold's force in 
UotTiaaa. 


INSULATED OR SAFETY COMPASS. 

In order to extend the knowledge of journal; in whit* Captain Hotxburgh de- 
^wefal i nventidn, we take from tbe scribes the insulated compass, andtrfveits 
m agazine. No. 253, part of to some remarkable tests by which Its 
• ”^* ^«iWWtBir ated to that scientific efficiency seems estabBshea.' Bfr, Jowhigs 
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lias discovered a method of arresting the 
progress of the magnetic fluid, and se- 
curing the magnetic needle from being 
disturbed by the contiguity of small pieces 
of iron, such as hare been liable to 
disturb the marinei’s compass hitherto, 
and have often led to the loss of much 
property and many valuable lives. 

“ Captain Dunbar, an experienced sea- 
man, who was many years a master in the 
royai navy, and now commander of the 
Brassa, lately arrived from Smyrna, had 
one of the insulated compasses in that 
vessel during the voyage, of which he 
writes in the highest terms in a letter to 
Mr. Jennings, stating that it was not at- 
tracted by iron, although part of the 
frame, beams, bitts, cables, and cargo of 
the Brassa consisted of iron. During his 
stay at Malta, Admiral Penrose sent for 
the compass, and tried it against a large 


magnet which would lift forty-two pounds 
of iron by its attractive power, but it did 
not influence the compass materially. 
This circumstance induced the admiral 
to say, be deemed it the most important 
invention that he had ever seen. 

“ The ships which have lately sailed 
again for Baffin’s bay have been suppiitd 
by Mr. Jennings with a great number of 
magnetic needles on a new and peculiar 
construction, from which it will probsb^ 
be proved, that the needles which unitedifr 
figure of the horizontal and dippM 
needle, are those most proper for Ull' 
purposes of navigation. By the olbeil^ 
we may expect to gain more knotlMi 
of the laws which govern the 
fluid, because in those regions It 
to act with increased energy, ffimr 
from the immediate theatlita|' jM 
magnetism." " 



MURRAY'S ISLAND. 



In a letter dated on board the ship 
Claudine, in Torres' Strait, on the 7th of 
September, we have been furnished with 
Dome particulars of the state of this 
island, which deserve to be made public. 

About three years since, a ship called 
the Morning Star was wrecked in Tor- 
res’ Strait ; and a laecar belonging to the 
crew had the good fortune to escape de- 
struction, and get safe to Murray's island, 
where he reeaaioed among the natives, 
and during this space of time acquired a 
considerable knowledge of their language, 
as well as of the language of another 
island with which they held intercourse, 
a little to the northward of them, and 
thonght ta be one called Darnley’s island 
in the charts. 

On the afternoon of the day on which 
this letter is dated, the Claudine and 
Mary anchored close under the shore of 
Murray's islaad, when a number of 
natives were seen on the beach, and 
contrary to the expectation of those who 
saw them from the ships, and who bad 
been led to imagine them a ferocious 
people, from the character given t^ them 
in popular descriptions of these islands, 
they were all unarmed. A small canoe 
was also seen with four men, one of 
AAiHc JbitrB.— No. 43. 


whom stood up from among tte nMf{ 
waved a branch over his hemL — 
answered from the ship’s pOOp 
white flag, as equally symbolie 
and the jolly-boat with an officak 
men were sent to meet them, ViBS fli 
most positive iustroctions to avoid bi4' 
tiliiies, and even if they received an ia- 
jnry from them not to resent it but to 
return ou board. On the jolly-bom's ap- 
proaching the shore, the canoe retreated, 
and when within a short distance of land- 
ing, the natives, to the number of fifty, 
all flocked to the beach. From tiie a^ 
of friendship that were held ont, an ip- 
lerview now took place between those 
who were in the jolly-boat and those who 
were in the canoe, the natives from the 
shore giving them at the same time oo- 
coanuts and liollow bamboo canes of 
water, without expressing a wiili to have 
anything in return. 

The surprise of the boat’s crew, how- 
ever, was still greater, on observing a 
Bengal lascar advance from among the 
crowd and address them in Hindoostttwe, 
which fortunately was understood by aU 
of the seamen of the party, who were 
all Europeans. Thia llifoffl*ence beiat 
conveyed to the ctWBBMlfck 1^ Cbtaf 
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dine, Captain Welsh, he luauued his boats 
and vrent on shore in the evening himself, 
accompanied by Captain Ormond of the 
Mary, and Lieutenant Stewart of the 
Bengal army. The whole force of this 
little party, which was summoned to- 
gether, not with hostile intentions, but 
with a view to repel any act of treachery, 
consisted of twenty eight Europeans, 
anned with small arms, pistols, cut- 
. -Jasses, and boarding-pikes. They did not 
.l|nmed lately push to the shore and effect 
•• landing, but first accomplished what 
most desired, a friendly interview 
ttaOk the boats. The natives flocked 
them on the beach ; and ex- 




with them their shells, roeo.aiiuts, 
rude ornaments, for yellow bunting, 
sod knives. 

■1-^, 'jate writer ailds, that he had never 
te|bMd the natives of the Friendly orSo- 
-afclf isles more civil, obliging, hospi- 
and weil-dis|>used than these na- 
il^ WCTe; and he very naturally ex- 
flWMbis wonder at so marked a change 
Kkh* conduct of a race of people, who 
a few years since committed snch 
iar«rie«l depredations on all ships and 
that they could overpower, as to 
their cruelties proverbial. And this 
r^^'dev is increased by his not being able 
kam any sufficient cause for this re- 
irkable improvement in their habits of 


. When the commander of the Claudine 
approached the lascar who was discovered 
among these people, the first wish be 
expressed was that of returning to bis 
native country. Powerful as this desire 
most have been to hare occupied the first 
. place in his thought, he whispered it in 
secret only while the islanders were near 
him, and did not venture to declare him- 
self openly until he was seared in the 
boat that was to bear him away from bis 
exile, .and until he found himself secure 
amid the armed band by which he was 
surrounded. Rising then in the centre of 
tlie boat, he turned towards the natives 
in the canoe and on the beach, and pro- 
fe.sslng his gratitude towards' them as his 
delivers and protectors in misfortune, 
when many of his shipmates fell victims 
to their sufferings, declared that though 
^quitted them to return to his native 
ebMttJ, it was still with feelings of af- 
feetioa Md regret. 

Hw witmaAer gave to each of the 


natives who were present a knife, and to 
one of them a piece of bunting also, 
with which marks of favour they were 
highly pleased. 

He remarks that he witnessed this 
scene with feelings of surprise and gra- 
tification, as the natives were quite af- 
flicted at parting with the Indian whom 
shipwreck had tlirown upon their shores, 
and whom friendly hands had taken from 
among them ; while the Indian himself 
said all he could to reconcile them to this 
separation, and even thought it necessary 
to soothe them by promising that he 
would soon return to them again. 

When the lascar reached on board, 
provisions were given to him by order of 
his deliverer ; but his stomach had been 
so long accustomed to nothing bat cocoa- 
nuts and piaulains, that it was too weak 
to retain even tlie simplest animal food. 

As tlie crew of the Claudine were Eu- 
ropeans, the roan was afterwards removed 
to tlie Mary, Capt. Ormond, where lie 
was more at home with shipmates and 
countrymen of his own nation and re- 
ligion ; and in this sliip be has safely 
reached Calcutta. < 

The knowledge which this man has 
acquired, by so long a residence with these 
islanders, of their language, liabits, and 
manners, uiigiit fit him to give to any one 
who had leisure for the enquiry many 
new and curious particulars regarding this 
people ; and if pursued to the extent of 
which it is capable, might be made sub- 
servient to purposes of a higher nature 
tbau the gratification of mere curiosity. 

Of the island itself, our correspondent 
remarks that it is small, easily taken pos- 
session of, and as easy to be kept and de- 
fended at a small expense. The inhabi- 
tants are not numerous ; and it may be 
inferred from their behaviour on this oc- 
casion, are well-disposed. The soil is 
described as excellent and capable of pro- 
dneing most of the fruits suited to the 
climate; while the sugar-cane, witli which 
it abounds, grows luxuriantly over every 
part of the island, and might itself be 
made a sufficient object to have its culti- 
vation promoted. He indulges in the hope 
that some advantage may be taken of the 
present incident towards the civilisation 
of the natives . — Madras Courier, Dec. 29. 

Some interesting memoranda regarding 
these islanders, collected from the relation 
of the lascar who had so long resided among 
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them, had been published in a Calcutta 
Journal, just before the above letter ap- 
peared ; but read after that prelude they 
will be better understood, while their au- 
thority is confirmed. 

“ When they determine to marry, the 
female is taken by force by her lover to 
his hut, when he informs her parents, 
which immediately causes a meeting of 
the friends of both parties, who start ob- 
jections, and a battle ensues. If the 
bridegroom and his party are victorious, 
be is considered married, and next day the 
parties are reconciled, and join in singing 
and feasting, &c. They paint their bodies 
with red and white earths. 

“ The women are the source of constant 
quarrels, for they only allow one wife; 
but this being little attended to, they 
have, on the discovery, a battle. Children 
not borne by the wife are immediately 
killed. 

“ When a person dies, the body is 
brought out of the hut and stretched ou the 
ground ; when the relations and friends 
of both sexes sit down round it, and cry 
for a considerable time. It is then re- 
moved to their plantations in the interior 
of the island, when a frame of bamboos 
is raised about six feet high, with a mat 
on it. On this the body is placed, and 
here it remains, the people returning to 
their huts. 

“ There appears to be four tribes on the 
island, residing at Saib Mirga, Chirwah- 
gait, and Koomaid, who have frequent 
quarrels among each other : they have no 
chiefs. 

“ On their dances they rub themselves 
with cocoanut-oil and red earth. A small 
drum, made from the skin of the Guanna, 
is the only thing in the shape of a mu- 
sical instrument amongst them, 

“ The houses are round, built of bam- 


boos, cocoanut leaves, and long grass. 
They sleep upon bamboo frames, raised 
about six feet from the ground, with mats 
on them ; the-e arc built round the hut, 
and the centre is kept clear for the fire. 

“ The fruits, &c. cocoamits, plantains, 
sugar-canes, sweet potatoes, and mangoes, 
are equal to those of Bengal. 

“ Shaik Jiimaul, the lascar, when he ac- 
companied the natives to the other islands, 
saw several muskets and a compass ; on . - 
an island called Toorf, he saw a gold watch * , 

On Mairee they had two cutlasses ; an^f 1, 
on his asking where they had prottuwlf'^* 
them, he received the following accomil**^ 
That about thirty years ago (for only 
oldest man in the island recollected 11 
large ship was wrecked in sight of 
island ; that a great number of wbUe.MM 
came in their boats from her, and 
them ; that several escaped to ttat i 
islands, where they were killed, nn|-. 
young boy’s life was saved, who UTCIi||i 
amongst them a very long time ; he, howfei^' 
ever, with two young girls, went oS in 
canoe one night, and was never heard of ^ 
afterwards, although they searched tlM.: ^ 
neighbouring islands. They seemed ton*.' 
teem this person very much, for 
never spoke of him without shedding < 
tears, and kept his clothes with grentt ' 
care, often looking at and crying over 
them. They were blue woollen clothoi. 
Might not this have been Perouse’s ship }■ 

It seems very probable, for it agrees with 
the time he left Port Jackson ; the cut- 
lasses and clothes might throw more light 
on it. The Pandora’s boats got safe 




through the straits, and we do not know 
of any other European ship being wreck- 
ed in them. 

“ A few dogs are the only animals on the 
island, which tradition says came from a 
ship wrecked many years ago .” — Atiatie 
Mirror, 


TRACES OF VACCINATION 

IN 

HINDOO MEDICAL WRITERS. 


We derive the following from the Sfa- 
draa Courier of the 12th January. It is 
the conclusion of a letter, of which the 
former part contains a learned exposition 


of the spatmodic cholera, collected from 
works in general use among Hindu me- 
dical practitioners, with the formulas of 
the medicines prescribed. The forma 
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dart, though exceedingly curious, we can- 
not at present find room to insert. 'Ihe 
subject incidentally introduced merits all 
the prominence which it will receive by 
being detached. 

“ As my examination of the Vaidya 
Shstras has been casual, and may never be 
'repeated, I shall here notice a fact, which 
will add another to the many proofs of the 
truth of the wise man’s adage, that “ there 
is nothing new under the sun it is, that 
the inocnlation for thecow-pox was known 
; of old time to the Hindu medical writers. 

substantiate this statement, it is ne- 
' cesaary only to refer to the Sact^ya 
fhrantham, attributed to Dbanwantari, 
S. therefore undoubtedly an ancient 

eOmpoSition. In this work, after des- 
atbmg nine several species of the small- 
§ of which three (one, Alablii, being 

;% ttoeo^uent kind) are declared incurable, 
tl|e author proceeds to lay down the rules 
fwr the practice of inoculation. From this 
part the following extracts are taken, of 
Y", 'tSt first of which the original is given in 
s Ylhf Bh^ish character for the satisfaction 
& l^scrit scholar ; and of the other, 

^;Ji||rjthcisaksof brevity, translations only. 
$ -X ■ Test. 

.i>,h6iu atanya ma'sdchi va Narantfn 
i' ma’aflcbick. 

t , jalam b&humdl&t cha sastriin t^na 

' fHbifovin. 

' ' Bfihnm&li cha sastrsini reef dtpatti ca- 
f ' ifiuidui. 

.Tty jalam recta militam spdtaca jwara 
sambjhavah. 


Translation. 

Take the fluid of the pock on the udder 
of a cow, or on the arm between the 
shoulder and elhow of a human subject, 
on the point of a lancet, and lance with it 
the arms between the shoulders and elbow 
until the blood appears ; then mixing the 
fluid with the blood, the fever of the 
small-pox will be produced. 

Translation (the Sanscrit test being 
omitted.) 

The small-pox produced by the fluid 
from the udder of a cow (Gostany’ oda- 
cum) will be of the same gentle nature as 
the original disease, not attended by fear, 
not requiring medicine ; the diet may be 
according to the pleasure of the patient, 
who may be inoculated once only, or two, 
three, four, five, or six times. 'The pock 
when perfect should be of a good colour, 
filled with a clear liquid, and surrounded 
by a circle of red ; there will then be no 
fear of the small- pox as long as life en- 
dures. When inoculated with the fluid 
from the udder of a cow, some will have 
a slight fever for one day, two, or three 
days, and with the fever there will some- 
times be a slight cold fit ; the fever will 
also be attended by a round swelling in 
the arm-pits, and the other symptoms of 
the small-pox, but all of a very mild na- 
ture. There will be no danger, and the 
whole will disappear in three days. 

Calvi Vikvmbon. 

Madras, Jan,2, 1819. 


THE PERSIAN AMBASSADOR. 


Hm ExeeHeucyMirza Abul Hassan Khan, 
wdio BOW a second time sustains the august 
office of r^resenting the ancient monatcby 
of Pertia at the British court, was some 
years back, not only in disgrace at his own 
court, but in imminent danger firom the 
displeatttre of his sovereign, being in- 
volved in the cloud of attributed inculpa- 
tion which had thrown the shadows of 
advCTsity over his house. This was a cri- 
tical moment in his life ; the way of 
escape from the extremity will shew how 
critical. During the distresses which 
befel his fomily, he took refuge for a con- 
aiderifoie time at the mausoleam of Fat- 
ndi, in the city of Khoom, one of the 
moat celebrated sanctuaries in all Persia. 
Kra he was fbd in a clandestine manner 
by Mbie compassionate women, who came 
to Ufit M pretence of making their de- 


votions at the shrine of the saint. An oppor- 
tunity having presented it.self, he retired 
from this asylniatooBe of unmeasured boun- 
daries, and to the less precarious security 
enjoyed by a voluntary exile. Although this 
incident, exempli^ing the powerful rirtue 
of a fragrant reputation in investing the 
silent tomb with sacred immunity, is thus 
told in Morier’s second Journey to Per- 
sia I yet the first Journey of the same 
author gives another version of the cause 
and manner of Mirza Abul Hassan’s life 
being spared. The two accounts are not 
absolutely incompatible; but there is a 
d^;ree of negligence in not explaining 
exactly how they both fall into the pro- 
cessitjpi of events. The sketch in the first 
journey traces the history of the family 
from the reign of Nadir Shah, and details 
a series of interesting particidan wMcb 
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Mr. Morier had learned in Persia on good 
authority. Part of it will run parallel 
with, and illosuate what we have already 
written. 

“ Mirza Abul Haasan was bom at Shiraz 
in the year of the Hejera 1190, or 1776of 
the Christian sera. He was the second 
son of Mirza Mahomed Ali, a man famous 
in Persia as an accomplished scholar, and 
who was one of the chief Secretaries and 
MIrzas of the celebrated Nadir Shah. His 
father’s services had nearly been requited 
by an ignominious and cruel death, when 
the hand of Providence interposed for bis 
safety, to strike with more severity the 
head of his atrocious master. Nadir 
Shah, in one of those parozyms of cruelty 
so common to him during the latter yeiirs 
of bis life, ordered that Mirza Mahomed 
All should he burnt alive, together with 
two Hindoos, who also had incurred his 
displeasure. Tue unfortunate Mirza, on 
hearing his sentence, remonstrated with 
the tyrant, entreating him that he might 
at least be permitted to die alone ; and 
that bis last moments might nut be pol- 
luted by the society of men, who were of 
a difiereut faith from his own, and on 
whom lie had been taught to look with a 
religious abhorrence. To this the Shah 
consented, remitting his death until the 
next morning, whilst the Hindoos suffer- 
ed in that same hour. That very night 
Nadir Shah was assassinated in his tent, 
and Mirza Mahomed Ali was saved. 

“ The family of Mirza Abul Hassan rose 
to its greatest powei during the reign of 
Aga Mohamed Shah, predecessor to the 
present king. The Mirza's father died in 
the service of Kerim Khan ; his uncle Ha- 
jee Ibrahim Khan (uncle by his mother’s 
side) attained the post of Prime Vizier, 
whilst himself and the other branches of 
his family enjoyed the greatest share in 
the administration of the affairs of the 
state. It was somewhat before the death 
of Aga Mohamed Shah that Hajee Ibra- 
him bestowed bis daughter in marriage on 
his nephew, after a long and singular 
courtship. A sister of his wife’s is mar- 
ried to Mahomed Taki Mirza, one of the 
king’s sons ; and a second to the Ameen- 
ed-Doulab, the second Vizier. 

“ The family, however, was ngt always 
prosperous. After some time the king or- 
dered Hajee Ibrahim to be . put to death, 
bis relations to be seized, his wives to be 
sold, and bis proper^ confiscated. H» 
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nephews, of course, partook of Uie disas- 
ter: one was deprived of his sight, and 
remains to this day at Shiraz ; the young- 
est, then twenty years of age, died under 
the bastinado; and the secoud, Mirza 
Abul Hassan, who was then the governor 
of Sliooster, was dragged to the capital u 
a prisoner. The circnmstances of his 
seizure and escape from death ate better 
described in his own words. He ttddBier 
“ I was asleep when the king’s tokens 
“ entered into my room : they seized 
“ stripped me of my clothes, and 
“ my hands behind my back, draggnilMI 
“ to Koom, where the king then wnag " 
“ treating me during the-march With A ' 
“ the rigour and intemperance that 
“ rally befals a man in disgrace. 

“ moment I reached Koom, ARJh|| 

“ pronounced the order formy cxeci^tiNS^ 
“ I was already on my knee^ptg^iyMK 
“ neck was made bare, and Oe 
“ tioner had unsheathed bis BWOrd 
“ sever my head from my bodyj 
“ the hand of the Almighty int r i' i wji y; 

“ and a messenger in great baBte'fl^^ 

•« nounced my reprieve. I wai io drtw faji i 
“ my life to a man who bad keSMtaiii 
« from my boyhood, and who k atluJB 
“ cherished me aa his son, liis 
“ man, by name Mirza Beza KoBB,.4fee , - > 
moment he lieard tbe eenteaoaoffdkattf 
passed upon me, threw hi mself Ug-tta 
“ feet of the king, and, pleadhgg »r 
" yootb and iaoflensivencas, eatreited 
“ tbM I might be pardoned. The king 
« yidded to bia entreaties; my pardon 
wai announced ; and 1 still live to praise 
“ the Almighty for bis great goodness 
“ and commiseration towards net.” 

“ After bis. providential escape, Mirza 
Abul Hassan, (fearing that the king might 
repeat of bia lenity towards liim) fled 
from his country, although be had re- 
ceived his majesty’s order to go Shiraz, 
and to remain there. He left Persia with 
the determination of never more return- 
ing, until the iBsgraces of his family had 
been obliterated, and until the wrath of 
the king against him had entirely sub- 
sided. He fled first to Sbooster, the city 
in which be had so recently been att^ow- 
erfnl ; and there he e^rienced Ac boa- 
pitality for which the Arabs are so jaafty 
renowricd. As his admioSatitttnm bad 
been lenient and traipenrte, he feul^ a 
host of ftieuda res^Wirikvehtoj tU 
on fDitti)^ ^ooMCT* a^Mrabic awl 4m 
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titute of even the common necessaries of 
life, the inhabitants came to him ia a 
crowd and forced seven thousand piastres 
upon him. From Shooster he went to 
Bnssora : he then crossed through the 
heart of Arabia, frequently obliged to 
proceed on foot, for want of an animal 
to carry him, until he reached Mecca. On 
tiAl journey he visited Deriyeh, the capi- 
of Abdul Assiz, the then chief of the 
Witobees. From Mecca he went to 
Medina ; and. having performed all the 
d^dons of a pilgrim he returned to 
Missara. At Bussora he learnt that the 
was still inveterate against his fami- 
and finding- an English ship on the 
SaMM of sailing for India, he embarked 
^Mbbardof her, and shortly after reached 
^deotta, at the time when the Marquis 
/^RWIetley was governor-general of India. 

Calcutta he went to Moorshedabad, 
^'fl^an to Hyderabad, Poonah, and Bom- 
Hp j having remained altogether about 
k||| j| [III and a half in India. At Bom- 
^ firman from the king to 
^Ipani to Persia ; by wlilch he was as- 
iinted of the king’s forgiveness, and of 
having been received into favour. He 
the firman, and ever since bas en- 
|)l|cd the royal protection.” 

-'t la 1809, through the influence of his 
liipeptber-indaw, tlie Ameen-ud-Ooulab, 
^MOHld vizier, or lord treasurer, lie was 
IMttinated envoy extraordinary to the 
2^' haiart of England. Mr. Mqrier, then se- 
L' cmary to the English embassy at the 
court of Teheran, accompanied him as 
MUtmandar, or commissary of legation. 
On his arrival in Loudon, Sir Gore Ousely 
succeeded to Mr.Morier,and they returned 
to Persia together. Sir Gore being ap- 
pointed ambassador to that court. 

At the first public audience with which 
the British diplomatist was honoured by 
the Persian monarch, he stated very em- 
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phatically the favourable impression which 
Abul Hassan had made on the English 
king and cabinet by his talents and de- 
portment, as the dignified representative 
of a friendly state ; and traced the per- 
fect understanding which gave confirma- 
tion to the ancient friendship between the 
two countries to the ability with which 
be had executed the mission confided to 
him by his master. The subject of this 
just eulogium had not been introduced 
with Sir Gore, nor was he present when 
it was pronounced. He was called in, 
and the Shah said : “ Well done, well 
“ done, Abul Hassan ! you have made 
“ my face white in a foreign country ; 
“ and I will made yours white in this. 

You are one of the noblest of the fa- 
“ milies in my kingdom, and with the 
“ help of God, I will raise you te the 
“ dignities of your ancestors.” Amoi^ 
the rewards for Iiis services, he was raised 
to the dignity of Khan. In 1813 he was 
appointed to negociate with the Bus- 
sians • the basis of the treaty, one of 
peace and alliance, was settled under the 
auspices of the Britisli ambassador at 
Teheran, and formally signed by tlie Per- 
sian and Russian plenipotentiaries.Theyear 
following he was sent ambassador to Pe- 
tersburg, where hecontinued for three years. 
He is known in the east, not only as a di- 
plomatist but a man of letters, and speaks 
the Arabian, Persian, Turkish, Russian, 
Hindoo, and English languages. He has 
written a long account of his travels in 
India, Turkey, Russia and England, to 
which the Shah has given the title of 
Hairet-nameh fthe wonderful book). He 
proposes to enlarge it by his late observa- 
tions in Germany and France. His mag- 
nificent sovereign, Ali Shah, as a mark 
of particular respect, has presented him 
with his portrait, richly set in diamonds, 
which the ambassador wears in his bosom. 


POLICE IN CHINA. 


A correspondent of the Indo-Chineae 
Gleaner, No. If'', introduces the trans- 
lation of an original document with this 
among other remarks : “ Chinese justice 
has been a topic of high euloginm ; and 
there is often a reasonable mode of 
talhia& and a piansibility about it, which 
is oedl^d then very imposing; but the 
want HWatb and reality in these hypocri- 
tical andMe^us pretences is shockingly 
gemtP be nnderstopd to cite. 


rather than to adopt this sweep! ng censure. 
There is a Christian precept : “ first cast 
out the beam that is iu thine own eye, and 
then thou shalt see clearly to cast the 
mote out of thy brother’s eye which, 
were it oftener remembered, might curb 
the habil to which some of our travellers 
are prone, and from which even onr mis- 
sionaries are not exempt, of exaggerating 
the defects and blemishes which lie on 
the surface of society in forrign nations. 
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Were a Chinese writer to ieam some of 
the atrocious derices which had been de- 
tected in the secret springs of the police 
in oar own country, and generalise them, 
might not his facts be true, and would 
not his conclusions be false ? The corre- 
spondent of the Indo-Chinese Gleaner 
implies, that when abuses in the police 
are reported to the Chinese government, 
they are not inquired into, iior the agents 
if found guilty punished. There is proof 
to the contrary in an edict for the con- 
demnation of certain magistrates in the 
province of Canton, dated 16th August 
1805, of which a translation has been 
published in the Transactions of the li- 
terary Society of Bombay ; and which the 
introductory remarks of the president ac- 
knowledge to be “ a remarkable instance 
“ of that solicitude about the condition of 
“ prisons, which in Europe has been one 

of the latest fruits of civilisation.” 

“ Reking Gazette, Aug. 9, 1817. — 
Chow, the Yu-she {Censor) of Ho-naii, 
kneels, to report, with profound respect, 
in the hearing of his Majesty, the fol- 
lowing circumstances, and to pray for 
his .sacred instructions. 

“ The clear and explicit statement of 
punishments is a means of instruction 
to the people; the infliction of punish- 
ments is a case of unwilling necessity. 
For all courts there are fixed regulations 
to rule their conduct by, when cases do 
occur that require punishments to be in- 
flicted in questioning. Magistrates are 
not, by law, permitted to exercise cruel- 
ties at their own discretion. 

“ But, of late, district magistrates, ac- 
tuated by a desire to berewaided for their 
activity, have felt an ardent enthusiasm 
to inflict torture. And though it has 
been repeatedly prohibited by imperial 
edicts, which Biey profess openly to con- 
form to, yet they really and secretly vio- 
late them. 

“ Whenever they apprehend persons of 
suspicious appearances, or those charged 
with great crimes, such as murder or 
robbery, the magistrates begin by endea- 
vouring to seduce the prisoners to confess 
and by forcing them to do so. On every 
occasion they torture, by pulling or twist- 
ing round the ears (the torturer having 
previously rendered his fingers rough by 
a powder), and cause them to kneel along 
while upon chains. They next employ 
what they call the Beauty’s bar,* the 
Parrot’s heam,\ the Refining furnace,X 
and other implements, expressed by other 
terms which they make use of. If these 


• A toTtnre said to be invented by!t jnd«*s 
wife, and hence the name. The breast, small ot 
the back, and bent up, are fastened to three 
cross bars, which causes the person to kneel in 
gret^ain. 

t Tue prisoner is raised from the ground by 
strings lound the fingers and thumbs, su^nded 
from a simpte transverse beam. 
t Fire is applied to the body. 
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do not force confession, they double th e 
cruelties e.xercised, till the criminal dies 
(faints), and is restored to life ag^n, 
several times in a day. The prisoner, 
unable to sustain these cruelties, ifccom- 
pelled to write down or sign a confession 
(of what he is falsely charged with), anil ' 
the case any how is made out, placed on 
record, and with a degree of self-glonya ' ''' 
ing is reported to your Majesty, llie I 
imperial will is obtained, requiring tlin Z 
person to be delivered over to the boH^ ^ 
of punishments for further trial. , j^' 
“ After repeated examinations f 

dergoing various tortures, the duiqill,^ 
brougiit against many persons are bcmMp 
be entirely unfounded. '*S.v 

“ As for example, in the case of ^ 
now degraded Taeu-tae, who triedli^' 
woo ; and of the Che-chow, wbo 
Pih-keu-king. These mandarins ' 
the most cruel tortures, in ' 

ferent forms, and forced « ei|lp 
Len-le-woo, from being a ' 
man, just survived : life was fiu ^ 
spared. Tlie other, being a WfA lii 
lost his life: he died as soon at., 
reached the board at Peking. *“ ,7, 

white innocence of these two 
afterwards demonstrated by theilami 
punishments. - ' 

“ The cruelties exercised hy thl^ 
magistrates, in examining by;', 
throughout every district of Cblbdb^ 
not be described ; and the variopi M , 
runners, seeing the anxiety of 
periors to obtain notice and 
begin to lay plans to enrich 
In criminal cases, as murder and nfcv j; 
bery, in debts and affrays, they enden- 
vour to involve those who appear to hare 
the sligiitest connexion. The wind being 
raised, they blow the spark into a flame, 
and seize a great many people, that they 
may obtain bribes from those people in 
order to purchase their liberation. Those 
who have nothing to pay are unjustly 
confined, or sometimes tortured, before 
being carried to a magistrate. In some 
instances, after undergoing repeated exa- 
minatious in jiresence of tlie magistrate, 
they are committed to the custody of peo- 
ple attached to the court, where they are 
fettered in various ways, so that it is im- 
possible to move a single inch ; and with- 
out paying a large bribe, they cannot ob- 
tain bail. Their oppressions are daily 
accumulated to such a degree and for so 
long a time, that at last death is the con- 
sequence. 

" Since there is at this period particu- 
lar occasion to seize banditti. If there 
be suspicious appearances, as the ftgi or 
physiognomy corresponding tosome offien- 
der deseribed, it is dotdi&n proper to 
institute a strict inquhl. , ■ 

“ But it is a cammOB and CRaMpf 
occurence^ that icspeetiBg perioi^ / 

_east implicated, who are kaoim W 
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less property and to be of a timid dispo- 
sition, pretences are made by the police 
to threaten and alarm them. If it be not 
affirmed that they belong to the Pib-Ieen- 
heaoia (a proscribed sect), it is said that 
timy are the remnant of the rebels, and 
they are forthwith rlandestinely seized, 
fettered, and most liberally ill-nsed and 
iMolted. The simple country people be. 
emne frightened and gire up their pro- 
I M Hy to obtain liberation, and think 
ttlWBsdres very happy in haring escaped so. 

4‘ 1 bare beard that in sereral prorin- 
ce% Chih-le, Shan-tung, and Ho-nan, 


these practices have been followed ever 
since the rebellion ; and wealth has been 
acquired in this way by many of the po- 
lice officers. How can it be that the local 
magistrates do not know it i or is it that 
they purposely connire at these tyrannical 
proceedings } 

“ 1 lay this statement with much res- 
pect before your Majesty, and pray that 
measures may be taken to prerent these 
erils. Whether my obscure notions be 
right or not, I submit with reverence.’* 
Imperial Reply, 

“ It is recorded.” 


POETRY. 


ELEGIAC STANZAS 
To the memory of the late 
BEVEREND DAVID BROWN. 

^ fa India by a young friend in 

iSi military eenice.) 


Memorial Skeidui, Zendon IS •] 
Hnogley, has thy sullen stream 
doom’d the cheerless shores to 
-tare 5 

has the Suttee’s* baneful gleam 
summer’d o’er thy midnight ware, 
gtaddeo’d seem'd to flow thy tide. 
Where opens on the view—^ldeenf ; 

there, to grace thy palmy side, 
her’i ^gland’s purest joys were seen. 

led by friendship's fost’ring hand, 
iVe shelter'd in the happy bow’rs, 
"’Where (strangers to this boist’rous land) 

' ,‘0omestic pleasures charm’d the hours. 

Aaioft once then. In camps afar, 
l^frtended, Jewess, as I rov’d ; 

Or midst thepealmg notes of war. 

My mind recall’d the scene belov’d : 

1 saw, in bncy’s soothing dream. 

The Sire, amid his smiling band. 
Successful plant by Hoogley’s stream 
The virtues of a happier land. 

But sad that fancy now returns. 

To trace tiie fond remember’d shore ; 
And sad my verse accordent mourns 
For him, who lends it joy no more ! 
And ye, whom now in deepest woe 
Tl^e groves behold — n pensive train ; 
Permit my tears with yonrs to flow. 
Accept my syn^iathmic strain ! 

Yon domey, ’neath which in former days 
Grim idols mark’d the pagan shrine, 

Has •well'd the ootes of pious praise, 
Attnn’d to themes of love divine. 

•jjlp&iiOTl pyre, which tonromra the living 
tbeciead body of her ho^ndl 
T iBh Atom's faraiw residence, on the west 
bm*u§;fe|.lisui, opposite the Governor .general's 

falhe wiul li k i unil urf theided PMiub, which 
fesTbffiaamBiaaNb and kft by the Bcamini to 


Memorial meet of his bless’d zeal 
T’iUume the realm of noon-tide night. 

To let the waiting nations feel 
The joys of revelatitm's light. 

The Indian convert there shall Stray, 
And, as his mem’ry prompts the tear, 

Shall grateful to his children say — 

“ Our Benefactor worshipp’d here.” 

Farewell! whose pleasing manners gave 
This land the charms of Britain’s Islej 

Whose faith, triumphant o’er the grave. 
Beheld its terrors with a smile. 

May w 0 the lesson taught receive. 

Whilst angels greet thee to the sky ; 

In sacred pleasures here to live. 

With conscience whisp’iing peace— to 
die. 

Camp, 1812. G. V. 


EPIGRAM. 

Hobbes deem’d bis mind through all bis 
body spread. 

And rightly claim’d no emineBce of head : 

This odd idea slept till Scalpel rose 

The anatomy of epirit to disclose; 

To prove ssnsation and reflection one. 

Both present where excited fibres ran ; 

Solid as physics metaphysics shown. 

He scrapes a notion as be scrapes a bone ; 

He calls the toes to rote, the fingers plan, 

And share thought’s powmr in the repub- 
lic, Man ; 

Blind feeiiiig trinmidi o’er lost reason’s 
reign. 

And democratic nerves dethrone the 
brain. 

Synth EHO. 


the rarages of time and the encroacfalng ifter. 
Mr. Brown had it repaired and fitted up. It wm 
approbated as hit family chapei and atody: and 
sometimes to accoininoiot^ particular Biendti 
amone whom the Rct. H. MAriyn wa» Hs 
tant, tor about fife muntbtftatlicirtttlQbt 00 
bit arriTAl. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE, 


Eaat-India House, Hay 5, 1819. 

An adjourned general court of prO' 
prietors of East-India stock was this day 
held at the Company’s bouse in Leaden- 
hall street, for the purpose of proceeding 
in the consideration of the subject of a 
grant to the most noble the Marquis of 
Hastings, iii conformity with a resolution 
of the court of directors, recommending 
that the sum of ;£60,000 be granted out 
of the territorial revenues of ludia, for 
the benedt of the Marquis of Hastings. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read. 

The CAftirman (Campbell Marjoribanks, 
Esq.) acquainted the court, that sundry 
papers which bad been presented to par- 
liament kiace the last court were now 
laid b^re- the proprietors. The clerk 
read their titles, as follows : 

An account of cotton and other piece 
goods imported from India, in tlie yeais 
1770, 1785, 1790, 1800, 1805, 1810, 
1815, and in the last two years, with the 
value thereof in each year, distinguishing 
cottons from other piece goods. 

Copies of addresses h'om the Carnatic 
commissioners to the court of directors, 
recommending the adjustment of the out- 
standing claims, with the answer thereto. 

An abstract of tlieamonutof money set 
apart from the revenue of the Carnatic, 
forthe payment of ouUtauding debts, since 
the year 1805. 

Tlie amount of money paid in each 
year for interest on the Carnatic debt. 

An account of the expense annually in- 
curred by the Carnatic commissioners 
since tb^ appointment. 

’Fhe Chairman said, be had to acquaint 
the court that there was a bill then in 
progress through parliament, for granting 
relief to certain persons in Madras, claim- 
ing to be creditors before the Carnatic 
commissioners ; and that the court of di- 
rectors bad come to a resolution to oppose 
that Btemhire by every legal means in their 
power.’ •He'had also to inform the court, 
that a bin had been brouglit into par- 
liament for the purpose of renewing the 
powers of the Gamatic commissioners. 

MB. WILKIK&On's claim. 

Sir. Hume said, before they proceed^ 
to the business of the day, he thought it 
but right to offer one or two remarks on 
the proceeding which took place at the 
last court. Every individoal who was pre- 
sent OB that occa-sioB must agree with 
him, that the decision on Mr. Wilkinson’s 
case otigioated in mistake ; he anlt se- 
veral others dedared-so at the time. The 
mistake arose from the onaduct of the 
hoB. ehairnisn in not |mttii« thequestioB 
JmaMiy Jtmth^lSo, 43. 


correctly ; by the course he took, lie led 
the proprietors outside the bar to decide 
against tlie question, they having divided' 
to the right, clearly from a want of due 
explanation on tlie jioint, instead of di- 
viding to the left. He did not mean t» — 
say that this was done intentionally ; bat* . ' 
as it was evidently a mistake, arigillati^p' 
with the Chairman, in consequence ofv 'f 
which the court broke up without doi^ 
any thing, he hoped the directors ; J 

have reconsidered the matter ; that ‘ . E- 
wonld have revised the proc^iug, 
peeially as the decision militated /S 

the interests of an isolated . individBi^’ ■*' 
and against whom almost the whole esMK 
of directors was arrayed. ' ft 

The Chairman said, he should 
happy to adopt that line of coodocMll, 
was most liberal and feir 
Wilkinson, or any other gentletaM^ 
in Ids opinion lie had, on the OSSam 
alluded to, taken the only course 

with a due regard to the perforn.. 

his duty, he could have taken. The qwiW, 
tions were regularly put according tp’llii” 
practice of that court ; that pmwfcp.^jg 
understood was, where two qiKi^' 
presented themselves in the sbepe-wj 
original motion and an ame~ 
put tliem regularly from the 
the proprietors then had an . . 
of declaring which of them tb^’ , 
pleased to entertain. The proceenM 
the 21st.of April went on in ^ 

course, and be wag v^ sorry 
objection shonld be directed agaftl^^ws 
He was not aware that any mislakeMt - 
been made ; and be was quite sure thrt 
the bon. proprietor had not made out bis 
case, when be said, tiiat he (the Chair- 
man) bad acted erroneously. Wishing the 
division of the court to be as accurate as 
possible, be directed one party to go to 
the right and the other to the left, and 
it was impossible for him to devise any 
other mode by which the numbers could 
be correctly ascertained. It was true bis 
(tlie Chairman’s) right w® the left of the 
proprietors ; and he believed they took 
bis right when they should have proceed- 
ed to his left, and vice versa ; but that 
was evidently the mistake of individuals, 
and ought not to be uttritmted to him. 

Mr. Hume said, wlieii the decision was 
called for, and the question was a^t to 
be pat, the hon. Qiairman had diretaed 
those who were for the smaller sum ko 
proceed to the right, and those for Mm 
larger to the left. 

The Chairman observed, he Mgr BO 
other mode of putting th e 
by pointing out the diffei’esd aides to 
which individnals of (UftresK t^idou 

VoL. VIU. F V I 
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should proceed ; it served as an index or 
label, which pointed out their sentiments. 
As to the mistake of the proprietors, he 
w^s not accountable for it : he was free 
from blame on that point ; he felt that his 
conduct had been fair, just, and honorable. 

Mr. S. Dixrni said, if their chairman 
was to be called to account because gen- 
tlemen mistook tbeir right hand fur their 
I(^, there would be no end to such com- 


Alr. Lowndes said, that as the worthy 
Wt^rietor did not stay tiil the end of the 
he conld not understand what 
^l^pened, and was not therefore com- 
petent to offer any judgment on it ; he, 
^wever, had witnessed all that occuried, 
be had no hesitation in saying that 
t ^bairm'an had made a mistake. It 
a very easily accounted for, since the 
I* . ^tosides were so equally balanced as ren- 
f. dfered it necessary to count them over a 
fev ' a^nd time. He was glad the question 
% wail come on again ; but, in his opinion, 
5 / v-wose who dropped off from the court on 
<> day were very biameabie. It 

‘ U. Itather too much, however, for the 
qommott-councilmau (who was in 
piudna very sensible man) to offer an 
‘ on what occurred in that house, 
he was not present : not being 
■/.^MgMisaeat, he took it for granted that the 
,'^“)plrtby commou'councilman did not know 
was going on iu that court duiiiig 


it-ljp* absence. 

■'Ti CftlANT TO 


OF 


THE MABQUIS 
HASTIKGS. 

The Chairman said, that a circumstance 
occurred, wbicli be wished to state to 
caiurt before they proceeded to the bu- 
of the day. Some doubt had been 
ikated to him by certain pro- 
prietors, whether the course adopted by 
the court of directors was in the proper 
/qrm, so as tb enable them to proceed 
avitb the question which they had been 
assented to consider. Although, on look- 
ing into the proceeding with the utmost 
care, be discovered that business of the 
same descri|ition had been conducted in 
.precisely the same way since the year 
1815, when the by-law otiginated on 
which the objection was founded ; and 
being convinced, as far as his own judg- 
ment went, that the by-law was complied 
with both in substance and spirit, yet, 
qoder those circumstances of doubt, he 
•thought it was most advisable to take the 
opinion of counsel on the subject. In 
. consequence of a distressing event which 
had occurred in the family of their stand- 
.'.ing counsel (Mr. Serjeant liosanquet), 
fltugi^bad been obliged to apply to another 
tended gentleman of great eminence in 
. Iht ^iio&swn. His opinion had arrired 
•t tM iodia-House a little before eleven 
o^doclt that muruiug, a^d should now 


be read for the information of the pro- 
prietors. 

Case. — ^The advertisement, convening 
the general court, w'as set forth at length, 
on which the following question was 
raised : — 

“ Your opinion is requested, whether 
the above proceeding is regular and con- 
formable to tlie by-laws, so as to authorize 
the general court, summoned for that 
purpose, to take the motion into con- 
sideration.” 

Opinion. — “ Lincnln’s-Inu, 4th May 
181‘j. — The by-law, cap. 6 ,sec. 20,ordmns, 

‘ That every resolution of the court of 
directors, for granting to any person, by 
way of gratuity, any sum of money ex- 
ceeding ^600, shall be laid before, and 
approved by, two general courts, specially 
summoned for that purpose, in the form of 
a report, stating the grounds upon which 
such grant is recommended.' Though it 
is not easy tb discover, why the commu- 
nication of the resolution, of the court of 
directors, stating all that is necessary for 
the information of the proprietors, should 
be in the form of a report, yet the by- 
law has expressly prescribed that form, 
and therefore, more particularly as this 
by-law Wits ordained to guard against im- 
proper grants of money out of the Com- 
pany’s funds, they liad no authority to 
dispense with it while it was iu force ; 
and as it would cause but a few days de- 
lity, it was for the directors to consider 
whetlier it would not be more expedient 
to follow the course thus pointed out, 
rather than deviate from the by-law iu the 
present insi ance.” 

The Chairman said, they were thus in 
possession of the opinion of learned coun- 
sel ; and it rested with the court to de- 
cide, wlietlier they chose to proceed with 
the business now, according to the prac- 
tice that had been acted oil in every in- 
stance since 1815, or whether tlmy would 
postpone the qneslion to a future day 

Mr. Hume said, be and the proprietors 
at large must feel exceedingly gratified at 
tile conduct of the executive body : he had 
bimself iuleuded to submit an objection 
in form, on the very point that bad been 
alluded to. After the opinion given by 
the learned counsel, no alternative was 
left for the proprietors, except to delay 
the question for a month or six weeks. 
This proceeding did not involve any loss 
of credit or honour to llie noble maiquis, 
and he sbouid therefore move that this 
court do adjonni. 

Mr. Jt. Jackson. “ The adjoumment 
ought to be for a given time-” 

Mr. Hume smd, if it were necessary he 
world state a time, bnt he thought it was 
better to leave it to the court of dijrectots- 
Before he moved the adjournment, he 
wished to notice, on. behalf ^ Uumblf 
and otber proprietory a subject of very 
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grave consideration. It was most extra- 
ordinary that, with sucli able counsel as 
the directors had at their elbow, with 
who^ they, might commune on all difficult 
points, the court should be summoned a 
first, second, and third time, without be- 
ing able to proceed to business, on ac- 
count of the want of due regularity and 
correctness. (Hear, hear !J When there 
was an individual who for twenty or thir- 
ty years had assisted the eourt with his 
advice, be hoped they would not again be 
told, a few minutes after they had as- 
sembled, that they could not proceed on 
account of informality. It was neither 
creditable to the court nor to their coun- 
sel, and it was must inconvenient to the 
proprietors at large. 

The Chairman said, that even at the 
present moment a difference of opinion 
e.xisted on. the point in question. The 
learned counsel, in his opinion, stated 
that it was safer to postpone the (|uestipn, 
but he did not say that if they proceeded 
now the court would act illegally. It 
could not surely be the wish or desire of 
the court of directors to bring questions 
on in a manner that might afterwards 
lead to doubts ; they wished to proceed 
on all occasions in the most regular course, 
for it was a great inconvenience, not only 
to them but to the public at large, to ptit 
off file meeting of that court from day to 
day. In the present instance, the court 
of directors could hare no wish but to 
proceed in that line of conduct which 
would he_ agreeable to the proprietors. 
Lamenting the circumstance, as he did, be 
thought that great allowance ought to be 
made, since the directors had only follow- 
ed a practice which had prevailed without 
observation for the last four years. Every 
questhm-of this description had, during 
that period, been brought forward in the 
same way. (rA’o, Ho! from Mr. Hume.) 
He meant to say, that every question of 
the same kind that originated in the court 
of directors, had been brought forward 
in the general court precisely in this same 
manner. 

Mr. Rigig said, he had not read the 
case on which the opinion was founded, 
nor was he aware of its contents, but he 
had been an attentive doditor while tiiat 
opinion was read by their secretary ; and 
it appeared to him to bo for from a deci- 
sive one. He observed, it contained tliat 
which counsel for their own credit, for 
their own character, never lost sight oU 
an abundant degree of caution ; tliey were 
daily and constantly in the habit of pro- 
ceeding with the most canthms prudence. 
Where a question of imptHTfance arose 
(and it was a matter of no small impor- 
tance how far the proceedings cf that 
.court were, or were not regnlar) in si^ 
a case, in order to shift the responsibility 
from themselves, whit* must attach, if 


they gave a positive opinion, they offered 
that whicli was not exactly decisive. 
Tims, to-day the learned counsel would 
not make a statement, asserting that, if 
they proceeded, the act would be posi- 
tively informal : he left it to the considev 
ration of the court of directors, whether 
they should go on or adjoui n ; as a law- 
yer he so read that opinion. Considering 
tliat the court was now assembled, know- 
ing tliat their time was of importaoo^ 
and giving credit to what the hon. chairr 
man had said, who informed them that 
for some years past the same course Mi ■ 
been pursued, it would be rash, be tbonglK 
to come to a decision that they wereHtjlPt 
met informally. If tliey did so 
they would invalidate that which hall 
ready passed, and which had been 
on a variety, of occasions; they 
perliaps open a door for cavil and'dt^tt^' 
on other important points, 
fore, he hoped the court would 
solve to adjourn on such gronwliwl 
stated in the opinion of tbC^J^A 
connsel. "* 2 ’’ 

Mr. Howorth said, after the o. 
which had been given to them 'liy 
ilie ablest lawyers in this country, 
specially addressed him on this 
it was, he thougllt, impossible 
court, witli any degree of projife^ 
proceed with the business on t” .. .. 
With respect to the hon. chain 
blame whatever could be attach 
since it was impossible that hee 
imagined, there was any infofM”j,„ 
adopting a form which bad blfcj ’'* 
on for some yaars. He (Mr, 
would DOW state the ftet. On eiM._ 
the form of bhttte made usd of,‘ Wl. 
spect to this grant and Solnc dlllE 
found, n'nfortuhately, that no nrentM, 
was naade of a report stating the speHat 
circumstances which warranted the vote 
of a sum of money to Sir Murray Max- 
well. On considering the subject farther, 
and being convinced of the informality, he 
-looked to the notice respecting the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, and found tliat was like- 
wise informal ; this was- stated to the 
bon. chairman, who immediately did ail 
he could do, by appealing to a very high 
legal authority on the subject. Under 
these circumstances, it would be mnch 
better to set aside any proceeding for tlio 
present. It w.a 3 quite competent for -the 
court of directors, or any fnend of the no- 
ble marquis, to propose a day for the 
consideration of the question. It wodd 
be necessary, before the motion was made, 
to draw up a report, stating the gcom^ 
on wtiicU it was founded : such a 
or minute, was the document euteem- 
plated by those who carried teia^e4aw ; 
which was intended to gnard the wnads of 
the Company from being vMed away im- 
properly. This was theatteeof the 
- - F 2 - - 
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It was a subject of great importance to 
the noble marquis and his family, and it 
was far from Iris intention to make any 
obserrations that could tend to weaken 
iris claim ; all he would state on this oc- 
casion was, that it was a prematui e grant, 
because the grounds on which it was to 
be voted were not yet completed, nor 
ilvas the subject sufficiently before tlieni 
|t(> jnstify the court in agreeing to such a 
■10ms. of money. He would much rather 
jijg noble marquis a larger sum 
$ proper period, lii bis opinion, they 
Mb tied up from proceeding to such a 
¥ ^^iMeatal!, until the final result of the 
j'iirarfare in India was known, wtiicli alone 
fei '0ii£iA justify the conduct of the court of 
'% • in submitting a motion of this 

to the proprietary. 

Y;- towndes said, the court rvas placed 

^ a very difficult situation; because if 
adjourned on account of the objec- 
t.'* . -ilisD, tiiey would cast a sort of censure on 
^ ,'i^^mer proceedings. He thought great 
£%Wtion should be observed in voting so 
a anni of money, but he could con- 
SO reason why they might not dis- 
i|4ieauiyect that day, abstaining how- 
deciding on the motion. He 
not consent to rote away ;£60,000 
. . jBO thin a court. As Mr. Wilkinson’s 
J ' JUpAseas would occasion a vary full at- 
[K-Wpadnen at the neat court, they might 
' aUdde the question then with great pro- 
s but to send gentlemen away when 
lad met together, and when some of 
thought they had a right to proceed, 
very wrong ; it was adopting one side 
^'|-j^-the question without discussion, in- 
1 4 fcad of recollecting that every question 
‘"f" sides. 

Bweerth rose to order. There 
’ tiNd uo .question before the court, and 
therefore the hon. proprietor was irregu- 
Iw in making those observations. 



Mr. Lowndes stud, he rose for the pur- 
pose of seeondiug the motion of adjonrn- 
meot. To come to any vote in the pre- 
sent course of proeeediogs would be high- 
ly improper, but still, he thought, they 
might discuss some parts ot the question, 
because by tliat means less time would be 
taken up on a future occasion. 

Mr. R. Jackson rose with considerable 
anxiety that this niattershould be &rly un- 
derstood, because, undoubtedly, it would 
seem, unless it were made perfectly clear, 
that soniething like an hostile spirit ex- 
isted against the noble marquis. Those 
who thought as he did of that illustrious 
nobleman, need only read the resolution 
of thanks which was laid before them 
some time ago, though not in the form of 
a r^ort, to be satisfied of the merits and 
services which the motion proposed for 
-tbak'diqr was meant to reward. Ttic 
.ieUahd ooHisel wlio had given his opi- 
nioq, W tathcr relied on,,onc by-iuw. 


when, in fact, there were two that might 
be quoted. He did right in admitting 
that they had conformed with their old 
by-law, cap. viii. sect. 4, which ordmned, 
“ that no motion should be made to for- 
give offences committed by any of the 
Company’s servants, or to graut any sum 
of money out of the Company’s cash, 
without fourteen days notice being giveti 
by the court of directors.” That law had 
been complied with. The notice that a 
motion would be made for the grant of a 
sum of money, had been signed by seten- 
teen or eighteen persons who intended to 
support it. The other by-law was th.at 
which ordained “ that every resolution 
of the court of directors for granting, by 
way of gratuity, any sum of money ex- 
ceeding ;f600, should be laid before two 
general conns, in the form of a report, 
stating the grounds of recommendation, 
and signed hy the directors approving the 
same ; which report siiould open to 
the inspection of the proprietors, from 
the day on which public liMice bad been 
given of the pro|)osed grant.” Here it 
was stated, that the ground on which the 
grant was recommended should be point- 
ed out. Let the court examine whetlier, 
in this instance, that bad not been already 
done. What were the grounds stated by 
the court of directors in the resolution 
which they had come to on this sobject ? 
’Ibey there said, “ that the court, ad- 
verting to the repeated ntiaoimous votes 
of thanks to the most noble the Mar- 
quis of Hastings,” (referring, said Mr. 
Jackson, to the very highest and most 
decided of all authorities, their own 
acts and deeds, as one of the best 
and noblest, and most incontrovertible 
grounds of proceeding) “ at the closo«>f 
two gloi'ioits and successful wars, as 
they appear on the records of the East- 
India Company,” (here, observed Mr. 
Jackson, the directors did not speak their 
own opinion of those wars, but appealed 
to the records of the Company for the 
truth of the statement) “ and being deep- 
ly impressed with a high sense of the me- 
rits and services of that distingnislted no- 
bleman, and of the unwearied nssiduity 
with which he has devoted himself to the 
attaiomeot of a comprehensive knowledge 
of the Company’s affairs, recommend to 
the geueral court of proprietors, as a tes- 
timony of the grateful sense entertained 
by the East-lndia Company of services and 
conduct so highly meritorious, that a cer- 
tain annuity shall be granted to him.” 
Surely tliis resolution gave very proper, 
very satisfactory grounds for.tbe proposed 
grant ; groonds for the firmness and sta- 
bility of nliich they were referred to their 
own'Jiroceedings.- It might be observed 
that the by-law, on which the objeetioB 
was founded, was one of inodero date, 
but, undoubtedly, its provisioiis were obli- 
gatory on the court. For that by-law, the 
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proprietors and the public were mainly in- 
debted to his hon. friend (Mr. HoWortli) 
who had lately addressed them ; it was in- 
trodueed as a fence and guard round the 
funds of the Company ; a fence over whirh 
it would be no slight matter to bound, 
however warm their feelings, and how- 
ever anxious their desire, to arrive as 
speedily as possible at a certain point. 
The question was, whether the ground 
laid down in the opinion of the learned 
counsel was one sulliciently strong to 
antfaorise a motion of adjournment. M^en 
he said that the court of directors were 
to a certain extent justifiable in what 
they had done, he did not mean to confine 
their justification to the resolution which 
he had read. Let the court consider what 
were the proceedings whidi took place 
when that resolutidm was laid beforetheiA : 
they all knew that the prop^ition was for 
a pension ; to that proposition succeed- 
^'ifeiass oT papers containing all the me- 
rits of the question, all the proceedings of 
the court of directors on the subject, and 
touching on all the features of the noble 
marquis’s administration, so that, in fact, 
the spirit of the by-law had been rigidly 
observed, for these papers had been laid 
before the proprietors during many dap, 
and no objection was taken to the line 
they had adopted. Unluckily, however, 
the court of directors had altered the form 
of proceeding, otherwise they could legal- 
ly have entertained the question. 'I’his 
court was specially adjourned from the 
31st of March to the 5tb of May, fur the 
express purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the resolution of the court of direc- 
tors ; but the executive body, instead ot 
confining themselies to that resoliHion in 
the regular order, which, when it came 
on to be consider^, would have enabled 
them to exert the right they possessed, of 
exchanging a laige sum for aiess, thought 
proper' to call a new court, in order to 
discuss the propriety of a specific graut ; 
the grounds for which not being laid be- 
fore the proprietors in the form of a re- 
port, they were of course prevented frtmi 
proc^ing. He was anxious to do jus- 
tice to the coin-t of directors, and readily 
admitted that they retained Itie spirit of 
the thing, although they let the form es- 
cape them ; but he loved those laws too 
much to deviate from the fiirm, and he 
feit too much gratitude to the person who 
had propounded this particular law to 
depart'in the slightest degree from tlie 
course which it pointed dnt ; beyond this, 
he was oneof those, who thought that the 
noble marquis would not snffer indignity 
of character by paying dne obedience to 
those laws, under tlie provisions of qi^icb 
he served the Company. If this qnestion 
were propounded to the noble marquis, 
“ will you accept of this grant at the ex- 
pense' of tUe Company's by-laws, or go 


without it altogether?” he (Mr. Jackson) 
was never so much mistaken, in esti- 
mating tlie spirit of an individnal, if the 
noble marquis would not say, without he- 
sitation, “ I forego the grant, I decHtie it 
oil such terms as these.” It would app^ 
that, in addition to the obligations they 
owed to him for Ids conduct in Indil|„ 
tliey were indebted to him incident!^ 
for another at home ; they were tanjtt ! 
by the proceedings of the present day .tip ^ 
repress their zealous and warm feel^^’’ 
in order that they might Shew the"! 
mage which they owed to their 
laws, fiom the provisions of wlT 
trust^, DO circumstance tronldeyeif|| 
them to depart. Feeling Aeseaeati9 
and believing that the execntivehli'— 
not exactly complied with the 
by-law, (he did not speak it wMAp^ 
because nothing con'd be 
than pressing an opinion 
called for) he, a weCkami 
cqnrt of dbeefen that m 
could not proceed on aesOssi. „ , 
larity. He conlil assure the ooaitti^ 
extremely unwilling to obtnute t ' ^ 
asked opinion ; but sitoations “ 

cur in whicb, agonizing as a maaftP. . 
ings might be, be was boim4^'jtfrJI| 
himself, and to think only of ail 
beneficial to the proprietors jSgPi. 
public. He was very happ^ 
took the opinion of that ' ' '.I* ' 

Arthur Piggott, in whose seoWitp 
entirely concurred. Oneway wfn^^ 
tlie error would be, for a paM 
give fourteen days nottoe of' hlk| 

to make-a piiJpermoBont -lwH^ 

corrimt course woidd big fw Bfo 
directors to lake the proceeding irtti’®* . 
own hands. It was never disgrae^, 
but was absolutely honorable, for thew 
who -acted informally to seize the 
means of repairing their error. Thb 
meeting could be renewed by notice four- 
teen days bence, a report being laid be- 
fore the proprietors, in exact conformity 
with tbe provision of the by-law. 

Mr. Gahagan said, there seemed to 
him to be a sort of fatality attending the 
motion for remunerating the Marquis of 
Hastings. Tbe first day it w'as submitted 
to the court, he took the liberty of ex- 
pressing somedegree of surprise at ihe'cou- 
duct of the directors, stating they had on- 
ly beard on the preceding night, that some 
doubt was started as to the regularity of 
their proceeding, and therefore, that no- 
thing could be done in tbe business The 
proceedings of that day were adjonmed to 
give the directors time to modify their 
proposition, to give it a legal shape, and 
to submit it to the court. What was the 
exhibition at that time before the pro- 
prietors ? The directors, only a few honru 
before, had received an opinion which 
rendcreil another adjournment iieccstRm, 
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Some doubt haring been expressed^ 'they 
bad applied to an able lawyer, as able 
as any in the court of chancery, and 
baring procured his opinion, they came 
and said, “ gentlemen, we are again at 
a standstill.” Perhaps individuals might 
beliere that he made these observations 
mit of a spiiit of opposition : that was 
the fact ; but he was of opinion, 
Mieo a court of directors published a 
liMe rolnme of by-laws, they most mean 
aonsething, hay more, that they must 
tetai a great deal. There might be a 
^l&geat opinion on prescriptive rights, 
•■d on many other abstruse points ; but, 
.when a certain rule of action was laid 
#wn iu black and white, so plain that 
tan might read, be could not 
- for the frequent occurrence of 

< and error. Were they, day after 

V Hn, to^o on ia this coarse of inforuiality ? 

Wtee they to be told that there was such 
^ litby-law in existence, but that it was 
^ . list to be attended to? Was it to be 
HuiSiitaiDed, because they had infringed 
-law during four years, therefore 
' ^(i|jf_j|rare to perpetuate the error i He 
liotallow such aprinciple to prevail, 
ikwas contrary to eveiy law by 
^^great bodies were governed. As 
It of extenuation, he did not 
tan^ it : much less could be coin- 
d it as a point of reasoning, urged 
.'dpfeiice of an eixor. He again iu- 
ted gentlemen, before this proposition 
“^Ahtpoglit forward, to enquire whether 
W^,.epaid, uuiler the written law of the 
gtant to the noble JVIarquiS:f60,000 
|l(,.of their territorial revenues? They 
^le couDsel, a gentlemtm whose 
^^‘^^^vional character stood deservedly 
thati whom be knew not . where 
.fcotild ^nd a more learned man, and 
;ib.biin they, ought apply for information 
OB, this ptdQt, If it turped out that his 
adggestiuu was'an unfounded one, what 
haym.was done? It would only shew the 
i^mrmice of «be individual who conjured 
up a phantom ia bis brain. It would 
midte . ‘‘ assurance double sure j” and 
they might laugh at him who proposed 
the question, while they exulted in their 
own better judgment, Wbeu be rose in 
that court before and made a similar ub- 
servatiiHi, be did uot say it was bis de- 
cided opinion that they could not make 
tills grant out of the territorial revenue, 
but be threw it out merely as a question 
which was well worthy of consideration. 
If they would take the trouble of looking 
to the words introduced into that seetiou 
of the last act which related to the ap- 
propriation of tenitory, they would find 
that tlicy deserved serious attention. No 
such wolds were to be found iu any former 
agt } the leeislature must therefore have 
had something iu view, some sigindca- 
tfoaS joiif some puiqiosc. If they found 
r 


his construction of the act to be correct, 
though it was not a very convenient one 
for them, yet they must abide by it. The 
legislature might not wish or intend that 
the provision should have such an effect ; 
hut how could he help tliat, if their words 
bore such an interpretation. Notwith- 
standing all the inconvenience which 
might arise from it, the remedy was 
clear ; they had only to go to parliament 
and procure a small enactment. Tliey 
might say, “ we have been in error here- 
tofore, but we will now have the power of 
remunerating our servants, and of ap- 
propriating for that purpose a certain 
portion of our territorial revenue.” He 
did not call the informality wliich had 
been alluded to a slight matter. The dis- 
covery, it appeared, originated with the 
learned gentleman (Mr. B. Jackson) and 
the hon. member of parliament (Mr. 
Howortli). Now if, on account of the 
mere declaration of a by-law, they, re- 
frained from proceeding, if they were 
compelled to go back to their clmets to 
reconsider this proposition, were they 
not more powerfully called on to pause 
when a matter of grave consideration was 
suggested to them, although by the 
humblest man in the court ? Surely so 
important a question, as whether they 
could or could uot grant this money out 
of the territorial revenue, ought to be 
coolly considered. He could state that 
this very question bad been suggested, 
though uot formally submitted to, the 
highest legal authority in the country. 
He had not given his opinion on it, but he 
said that there was a great deal in the 
point, and that certainly was sometliing. 
It was somewhat strailge that, since te 
came iato that court, not one proceeding, 
ex cvn/esso, which came from behind the 
bar had beM legal : on the contrary, be 
might say, ex vonfesib, they had been 
illegal, for the directors had been obliaed 
to withdraw them. In the case of Mr. 
Wilkinson, {cries of order). He would 
not touch on that subject t^n, and 
indeed his reason for noticing it was the 
informal mode of proceeding. In his 
opinion the court ought to a^oamsiae 
die, leavingiit to the directors to appoint 
another day of meeting. It was tetter 
to leave the nomination of a day in the 
hands of the directors than with any 
other persons ; but if they came with a 
report stating the reasons which indneed 
them to recommend the grant, reasmw 
sufficiently sat'isfactory to gmn the appro- 
bation of two general courts, they mig^t 
even then be prevented from proceedmgi 
unless the opinion of counsel were taken 
on the point lie had adverted to. If a 
geui^man of more weight and of highte 
character than he could boast, if a man 
who could deliver his opinions eloquoilly, 
whosie address would impart instruetiou 
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aud knowledge, if such a man proposed, 
as ail ameudmeat, that the Coigpany 
could not make this grant out of their 
territorial revenue, what would they be 
doing but frittering away another day in 
discussing questions of formality and le- 
gality ; and they would probably be 
obliged to adjourn for a foitnight or a 
mouth longer. 'I'he question to which 
he had drawn their attention might easily 
be set at rest, and such an occurrence 
prevented. The valuable time of the 
proprietors ought not to be misappro- 
priated in this manner j the directors 
ought not to come to that court, day after 
day, saying, “"gentlemen, we must ad^ 
journ ; our proceedings are erroneous !*’ 
If they would attend morqto form they 
would find tbemsqlyes infinitely .more 
correct in practice. ■ - 

Sir. & tfiion hoped that no farther 
discussion would take place ; the course 
was plain, aud on a mere question of 
adjournment it was wrong to indulge in 
so many observations. 

, Mr. Lowtuies contended that they 
ought to enquire wlicther they had or had 
pot- a right to grant this sum. It would 
be very ridiculous, first to agree to a 
resolution, and afterwards to enquire 
whether they had it in their power to 
carry their intention into effect ; there- 
fore he tliought that the common council- 
man (Mr. Dixon) was a very uncommon 
couttcil-ioaiLon this occasion. What did 
he want the court to do ? Why, with the 
precedent of two or three days already 
lost, he wished the court to lose two or 
tliree more. Tliey ought to consult the 
great law officers of the crown, and learn 
fromthem whether they had the right to 
make this graut. 

Tlie hon. D. Kinnaird to order. Each 
individual ought to speak but once to a 
question. If that rule were not adhered 
to, the debate would uever be finished. 

Mr. Lowndes — “ The hon. gentleman 
is very good; but he ought to recollect 
that there would have been no speaking 
at all if I had not got up." 

. Ttie hop. 0. £inpaird said, it was not 
his wish, on any occasion, to do that 
■which tbe hon. proprietor proclaimed to 
be his object ; be meant,, to raise a de.* 
bate when none was necessary. He 
submitted whether, in this iostauce, what 
had been offered as the opinion of gen- 
tlemen on different points tended to 
any good or proper purpose. One geutle- 
man said the itroceeding was premature ; 
and he took that opportunity of pre- 
judging the case, which he scarcely con- 
sidered candid. Another gentleman (whose 
appearance in the court bad not Chen, 
according to bis own coiifeuion, a very 
favourable one, for every thing done 
sipce be came there bad, it seemed, been 
prc^poscd that certain diffirolt 


questions should be discussed. He must 
regret tlie nnfortmiaic coincidence which 
could le-ad any person to suppose, that 
the illegality of any of their proce^iiigs 
arose from or was connected with that 
hon^ proprietor’s piesence, but he fcft 
that tfie question which the lion, p^ 
prietor had introduced could not be 
cided iu that court. If his doubt wertt 
well founded, tbe evil could bs remedied; 
by parliament, and by parliament 
They bad gone on in this course d 
some years, they had now asseiahlw ;• 
twice on tbe subject of this graut^ tiA' 
be appealed to those who had .liiBiMp'’’ 
posed their objections, whether,'*1iiit^^j 
declared the noble Marquis was 
of this reward, having admitted*^^ 
his conduct Iiad given security m wift ; 
glory, to the Company, they worid-p 
stop short, and postpone the itltstlti 
which they had met to petfiidilf 
wished this question to he 
leaviBg anydispuied points to^d^ 
cussion aud determination. . 

if it were necessary, go befoie partiani^^ 
the legislature would, if their ’ 
were sustained, enable them to 
forward todo justice to tlienoWeMs ' 

Tlie Chairman said, if tbe .nioce 
seconder would consent to with8(^(*ri; _ 
motion, he would propose “ 
court do adjonru tlie coiisideratSnnW 
grant to the Marquis of Hasting*itlidf|| 
nesday the 26th iustant.” 

Mr. Hume said, he waswot tnHrifini 
to withdraw, his motieo ; bi rt, •hd^ili^ 
did so, he must makeone obseakffddn 
the enttaordlnary sttMaseat 
gent, bdind him ' (Hr. 0. iii(uaiNOii|-’ 
which statemat be did not think' he 
would have made if he had adverted tO 
tbe grounds oh which lie (Mr. Hume) 
proceeded. The boo. proprietor ima- 
gioed tliatthe difficulty which was started 
now might have been put forth on former 
occaskiDS, Imt that was not tlic c-ise. 
Former accounts, when laidlihfcre them, 
pointed out a surplus ; but bytlie accounts 
receutly snhmitt^ to parlianfent, it ap- 
peared'tbat they had no surplus of ter- 
ritorial revenue, and that, on the con- 
trary, there was a deficiency of £32,906. 

He would not unnecessarily interfiire 
with the time of court; bn» lie would 
rather ascertain the right of the Com- 
pany in the first insiaiice, insteari of 
proceeding with a measure relative to 
tbe legality of which strong doubts were 
entertained, because- the decision of 
those doubts might sobseqnentiy undo 
all that tbe hon. proprietor was so anxious 
to perform at tiits moment. Tiie proceed- 
ing of the hon. proprietor was altogether 
irregular, and it would be better for the 
court at once to take a l^al opinion on the 
point suggested, and not effil the 
prietufs ttqjel^r without beiog quite foMl, , 
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t^iat they were competeny/» 
would withdraw his he con- 

NMived tlKitjhe difficulty s&^d was not 
M easily got ovyraji^elltlemen miglit 
imagine, anirtherelore sliouid be imme- 
.diateiy set at rail by a legal opinion. 

The hon. D. Kinnaird said, in adhw&' to 
ytbat was stated by the bon. proprietor, 
klLWas perfectly aware of the situation in 
they stood, and was still precisely 
the same opinion be held before. He 
Stood that, at the present moment, a 
particular point was in discussion 
'O the court of directors and the 
lard of control : the question was, 
jyhetbpr certain sums were to be placed 
"" ' ' the head of territorial or com- 
fld reyenue ; and on the adjudication 
U bidance, it would in a great mea- 
. , rest whether a legal case could be 
out or not. But he contended, sup- 
'i' possible their proceeding could 

f. .IwiiP^O’od illegal, that the point might be 
'^^rtermined afterwards. (Ko, no ! from 
f Jfr, Hume J Why not ? The noble mar- 
' I*® tl‘o. sufferer,, and not the 

In such an event, it would be 
Jn, ifftdMet ou t of what o&er 
gtantcouM be taken. 
'iotgorMsidd, the hon. proprietor, 
knew him too well to sup- 
could be capable of any un- 
Mpd proceedings ; -but he was foud of 
' ; cm in tliat hamorona and satirical 
for which he was so remarkable, 
a^di sometimes led hint a little be- 
Ithe just bounds of obsenratioo. He 
tggfid leave to suggest that this debate 
be adjourn^ to ^ period which 
meet the object of the by-laws ; 
conceivqd the subjoof mentioned 
turned proprietor, who evinced a 
^ M d^ of t^^t of every description, 
puglit not to W passed Over unnoticed, 
lie agreed with we learned gentleman, 
and widi his hon. friend (Mr. Home), 
tbatthe^ w^jirennds for enquiry : whe- 
ther those groonds were strong or weak, 
there could be no donbt of the propriety 
of having the question settled, instead of 
adopting the novel proceeding of voting 
first and afterwards a|q>lyiDg to 
parliament. He did no( know that there 
existed a well-foonded legal objection, 
bat on the foce of it there did appear to 
be room for donbt, and therefore they 
conld not do better than take the advice 
of some learned gentteman on the point 
to which their attention had been called. 

Mr. R. Jacktm said, the motioii of the 
bon. Chairman named a certain day on 
which they were to meet to consider of 
the grant to the Marquis of Hastings- 
bnt the suggestion thrown out by bis bon. 
friends, even if the doubt proved nn- 
fimnded, would require some time to in- 
vestigate, and therefore perhaps it would 
be b^tm* not to name a firticular day. 
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:t. He but to leave it to the directors themselves 
to name any period they thought fit. 

No observation was marie on tills sug- 
gest ion, and the court adjourned to the 
26th instant. 



East-India House, Hay 19, 1819. 

A special general court of proprietors of 
East-India stock was this day held for the 
purpose of considering of a motion signed 
by nine proprietors, having for its object 
the granting to Mr. Wilkinson the sum of 
1,80,000 sicca rupees. (A full report of 
this debate was given in the last volume 
of the Asiatic Journal, page 675, et seq.) 

East-India House, May 26, 1819. 

A general court of proprietors of East- 
India stock was this day held at the Com- 
pany's house in Leadenhall-strret, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration a 
resointion of the court of directors, of 
20th ult., granting , the sum of i£60,000 
for the benefit of the most noble the 
Mai qnis of Hastings. 

The usnal routine business having been 
gone through. 

The <aairman{Campbell Marjoribanks, 
Esq.) acquainted the court, that in 
conformity with the by-law, ecc.4, cap. I, 
sundry papers tliat had been presented to 
parliament since the last court were now 
'laid before the proprietors for their in- 
formation. 

The titles of the papers were read as 
follows : 

An account, made up to the 1st of May 
1819, of tile proceedings of the court tff 
directors relative to allpwaoces granted 
to the owners of certmn ships in ..the 
Company’s service. 

A return of the quantity of gold ^ 
ported by the East-India Company, from 
the year 1810 to the latest period. 

The Chairman then stated, that the 
court was met, agreeably to the resn- 
iiitioo of the Stb instant, to proceed, in 
the consideration of a grant to the most 
noble the Marquis of Hastings, the report 
on which subject should then be read. . - 

The clerk then read the following r^ 
port. 

“ The court of directors, in pui^nce 
of the by-law, esq). 6, sec. 20, inform 
the gene^ court, on the 20th Apra they 
ngr^ to a resolution to the effect fol- 
lowing : ' ' 

“ Besolved, by the ballot, rtirt We 
court, adverting to the repeated unanimous 
votes of tbanim to the most noble the 
Marqnis of Hastings, at tbe close of two 
glorious and snccessfiil wars, as th^ 
appear on the records of the East-India 
Company, and being deeply impressed 
with a high sense of ttie merits and 
services of that ^stingnisbed i^lcma^ 
and of the unwewied assiduity with wbiw 
be has devoted bimsdf to tbe aKafo- 
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nifiit of a comprehensive knowledge of 
! he Company's alfairs, recommended to 
the genera! court of propiietors that the 
sum of £60,000 he placed in tlie hands 
of Cftarles Hope, lord president of the 
court of session ; the riglit hoii. David 
Boyle, lord justice clerk 5 the right hon. 
Wm. Adam, chief commissioner of the 
jory court; the right hoii. David Cafh- 
cart. Lord Aberway, — McDonald, and 
T. W. Adam, Esqr.s., as trustees thereof, to 
be laid out iu the purchase of an estate, 
the fee simple of whicli s!]all be appro- 
priated to the benedt of the most iiuble 
the Marqui.s of Hastings, the most noble 
the Marchioness of Hastings, his present 
wife, and their issue, in such luanner 
and subject to such arrangements as may 
seem to the court of directors best suited 
fbr their interest, aud at the same time 
most calculated to shew the' deep im- 
pression which the disiiugiiished ser- 
vices of the most noble the Marquis of 
Hastings has made on the court of di- 
rectors : 

** All which is submitted to the court 
of proprietors by wav of report.” 

Chairman said, he had done liim- 
self the honour of stating to the court the 
purpose for which tliey were convct»ed, 
and of laying before cliem a resolution 
of tlie court of directors, whi(;h recoro- 
lucuded a grant ot money to the Marquis 
of Hastings ; to which, before lie sac down, 
he should solicit the coucurrence of the 
court of proprietors. 

In iutroducing ilie subject, he should 
briefly state the grounds on which he 
brought it under their consideration. 
Those grounds were, the important ser- 
vices which the noble .Marquis had ren- 
dered the Company. The practice of the 
East-Tudia Company had always been, 
when similar services were perfonned, 
when their enemies were defeated and 
their etupire secured, to remunerate 
those, with the utmost liberality, wlu> 
had been iustrumeuta! in promoting their 
welfare. Justice as well as policy callrtl 
upon them to reward the taleuts and 
exertions which contributed to the ^ory 
and stability of their empire. In the pre- 
sent instance it had been thought advise- 
able to grant a specific sun) iu preference 
to an aunual pension. The services of the 
Governor general had been acknowledged 
by the two distinct votes of thanks, una- ' 
niaaously agreed to, in both houses of 
Parliameut; those services had been equal- 
ly distinguished by the court of directors 
and the com-t of proprietors. In those 
resolutions the achievements of the noble 
Marquis were described as highly ho- : 
noi^le to bis politic^U and military talents, i 
while they were in an emioeut degree 1 
beneficial to their Indian territories. In 1 
flte fltst instance, the gallant marquis had 1 
received the thanks of Parliament and 
AsU^ic No. 43. 


• the Company for the glorious manner in 
' which he had terminated the Nepal war ; 
since which he had been greeted with 
similar honours, for the mode in which 
he had carried on, and successfully ter- 
miuated, the recent arduous contest. Un- 
der these circumstances, he couceived it* 
to be unnecessary for him to dilate on tbe' 
events which had so repeatedly drawn* 
forth the warmest expressions of adml- 
raflou, not merely from the Company,' 
who were more iiiiinediately conceraeflv 
but fi-<>ni tbe whole British nation : evdl^ ' 
which had not beini overlooked nor ' 

ly estimated by the sovereign, but ^ 

cd by the marks of distinction and ' 

our from the crown. When this 
case, he sinceiely hoped that the 
tice which liad been pursued by the 
paiiy on various other occasions of i * 
and renown, would not be dc^, 
from, and that the noble marquU" 
derive the greatest possible .7^^ 
from tbe adoption of so just 
Dorablea course of proceeding. 

Having received thanks 
houses of parliameut, he trusted 
no doubt but that the uoble mcP^K^ 
would be favoured by a more sulwtati^ 
vote of acknowledgment from tbeOd ,. . 
puny, w])om he had so essentially ’ 

Such acknowledgement, he coot^ 
could not with propriety be rerused^ii 
the manner in which the serviced m 
Marquis Wellesley had been entertti. , 

He did not wish to enter info any 
dious comparison between those 
guished nob'emen ; but he must 
iu bis opinion, the services 
quis of Hastings, great as were tboafr^T 
the Marquis Wellesley, were not infi!k& 
to, if they did not excel tliem : he should, 
therefore hope, that the same marks of 
approbation and gratitude which had 
b^n bestowed ou the predecessors of the 
noble marquis, would be extended, with 
equal cheerfulness and alacrity, to him. 

He thought it would be impus^ible to 
read the papera which had beeu laid be- 
fore parliament and that amrt, respect- 
ing the recent transactions of the Go- 
vernor-general in India, without coming 
to this coDclosioD, that the Marquis of 
Hastings had displayed great political 
foresight, wisdom, aud ))en€tratiun, and 
that his military arrangements were so 
complete and comprehensive, he had left 
nothing unprovided for. His skill and 
ahility in conducting the war could not 
be too higtily panegyrised ; so consum- 
mate were his plans, that the war ter- 
minated after a very short campaign. In 
a manner as glorions as it was successfol. 

His promptitude and energy were wM lest 
to be estimated in tbe celerity of eoaqtim 
than in saving a vast effusion of blooeanA 
treasore. 

Imprened with an bl|^ Mae of Ml% 
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merits and services, which be felt con- 
vinced were as highly appreciated by the 
court of proprietors in general, he should 
move, “ that this court concur in the re- 
“ commendation of the court of directors, 
“ as contained in their resolution of the 
“ 20th nit. ; and that the sum of j£60,000 
“ be accordingly granted, to be applied to 
“ the benefit of the Marquis of Hastings, 
“ in the mode pointed out in that resolu- 
“ tution, subject to the confirmation of 
another general court.” 

The Deputy Chairman (A. Robinson, 
Esq.) seconded the motion. 

. Mr. Hudleston said, he had felt it his 
duty, as a member of the court of dircc- 
tprs, to state, in a written paper, his 
objection to the pro|iosed grant. In 
^Ing this, he was most anxious to re- 
ebrd the view he entertained of the sys- 
tem which had been recently pursued 
hi India; a system which he, in bis con- 
science, lieUeved was fraught with dan- 
ger to the best interests of the Company. 

-If the general court thought proper, his 
protest might now be read. 

The Chairman — “ Is it the pleasure of 
V court that the document alluded to 

'll Iqr the hon. director should now be laid 
4 Iwforethem ?” (Cries of read, read.) 

. The clerk then read the following pro- 

X' ’• 

i'- **To the Honourable Court of Directors 
?■ ■ of the East-India Company. 

“ Gentlemen : — As my name does not 
, tqtpear to the resolution of the court of 
directors of the 20th ult. for the grant of 
a sum of money to the Marquis of Has- 
tings, and as I was too late in offering 
f- finy dissent thereto, I gladly avail myself 
of the circumstances of the proceeding 
having commenced de novo on the 5th 
inst., to record, in the form of a dissent 
to the latter, the considerations which 
compelled me to withhold my concur- 
rence from the said resolution and grant, 
as I cannot but feel anxious to prevent 
the possibility of my being thought in- 
sensible to the claims and merits of that 
iihistrious nobleman. I declare, there- 
fore, that I dissent from the court’s re- 
port of the Sth inst., and the grant 
therein recommended of ;£60,000 to Lgird 
Hastings, or for the benefit of bis family, 
on the following grounds : first and prin- 
cipally, because, with the exception of 
the origin of the late war in the depre- 
dations of the Pindarries, and the atro- 
cious cruelties which they committed on 
the defenceless inhabitants, not having 
bad access to the Bengal minutes of cou- 
sultation, I am but imperfectly informed 
of the grounds on which the war was 
undertaken, and the dominions of the 
Peishws (the late head of the Maliratta 
State) and a great part of those of two 
other Mabratta chieftains conquered, and 
a na e a ri to our already overgrown, and 


for its stability, in my opinion, too widely 
extended Indian empire. In my view of 
it, to agree to such a resolution is vir- 
tually to declare the war to have been 
just and necessary, and 1 am unable to 
pronounce so momentous a decision in 
the absence of all knowledge of tbe pro- 
vocations or aggressions which led to it ; 
and especially as, primd facie, it would 
nut seem likely that the native states 
would voluntarily seek a coutest with 
the British power, after having so dearly 
acquired experience of its strength. 

“ I know indeed, in common with the 
public, and no one can more highly ap- 
preciate the consummate ability displayed 
by Lord Hastings in the whole of his mi- 
litary conduct, and in the airangements 
by which the war was so rapidly brought 
to a successful termination ; but success 
affords no criterion by which to decide qii 
the moral character of a war, or of the 
cause in which it was waged : it cannot 
justify a war undertaken on any other 
principie than self-defence, as, on the con- 
trary, no sinister result of one under- 
taken solely on that principle can lessen 
its claim to approbation ; and unless .the 
issue of this question can be decided in 
favour of the parly which engage's in war, 
battles and victories may secure only 
immediate safety, without leading to any 
permanently beneficial result. I object, 
therefore, to the whole proceeding, prin- 
cipally on the ground of its being pre- 
mature ; and the validity of this ob- 
jection may, I think, be deduced from the 
terms in which the report is expressed, 
and may be thus demonstrateil, namely, 
if we have grounds before us to pronounce 
the late war to have been just and neces- 
sary, and the consequence of unprovoked 
hostility and aggression on the part of the 
native states, tbe report, as it is framed 
and expressed, is essentially defective ; 
and if, on the other hand, we have as yet ’ 
no information to enable us so to cha- 
racterise it, the pecuniary grant, how- 
ever suitable and proper it may here- 
after appear, is, at tbe jiresent moment, 
premature, from the silence of the report 
on those essential points. The inference 
is, I think, unavoidable, tliat the proper 
time for bringing forward such a measure 
is not yet arrived. Indeed I am of opinion 
that the general result of a governor's 
administration or system of conduct must 
be known before its merits can be duly 
appreciated, and consequently that we 
should wait for its close before we be- 
stow on it either profuse encomiums or 
extraordinary rewmds. As yet, the only 
means 1 hare had of forming a definitive 
judgment on the momentous points above 
refeired to, have come to me through the 
channel of a published address by Lord 
Hastings to the inhabitants of Calcutta, 
which can hardly be consider^ an of- 
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ficial document for the court of directors 
to !easuD and act upon ; admitting how- 
ever, for a moment, that it were so con- 
sidered, 1 would observe, on the address 
in question, that however ably drawit 
and eloquently expressed, it must be ad- 
mitted to be only an ex parte statement ; 
and 1 should imagine that every impartial 
mind, before coming to a definitive con- 
clusion, would wish to know and to 
liave an opportunity of maturely weighing 
whatever has been or can be advauced on 
the other side ; aud 1 confess myself the 
more anxious on the point in the present 
case, in consequence of having under- 
stood that the decision of the supreme 
council on tiie policy or expediency of 
the war (or on points connected with 
them) was not unanimous ; and that a very 
able and experimded member of the coun- 
cil mmrded, in minutes of disseDt,opinloDS 
differing essentially from those of Lord 
Hastings aud the majority, which minutes 
have not as yet been communicated to the 
court of directors. That there are ample 
grounds for withholding them I am 
hound to conclude, as it is a duty enjoin- 
ed by the court of directors on the junior 
meml^ers of the supreme council, and of 
all our other governments, to record, for 
the information of the court, their se- 
parate opinions in the form of dissents, 
when they differ from those of the ma- 
jority ; and I do not recollect any other 
instance of such separate recorded opi- 
nions having been withheld from the court 
of directors : but the necessity itself for 
withholding them I think points to delay 
in coming to any resolution that should 
imply approbation of the war, and es- 
pecially when it is considered that, in all 
cases that relate to our conduct, or to 
that of our representatives towards the 
natives states aud population of India, 
we fill the characters both of judge and 
party. Once possessed of tlie means of 
ionnkig an impartial judgment, and fully 
satisfied as to the grounds upon which the 
war was undertaken, I shall be as ready 
as either of my colleagues to concur in 
recommending to our constituents the 
granting to Lord Hastings some suitable 
mark of tli^ Company’s gratitude, not 
indeed exactly of the description nor in 
the form of that adopted by the court 
(to which 1 shall presently state my ob- 
jections), but in liberality equal to any 
that has been granted to either of bis il- 
lustrious predecessors ; but impressed as 
I am with anxiety and alarm on another 
point, I avail myself of this occasion to 
declare, that, admitting the justice aud 
tiecessity of the late war to hare been as 
glaring as its brilliant success, an^ tbe 
grounds upon which it was undertaken as 
strong and unimpeadiable as they cer- 
tainly appear to be in the exposition 
by Lord Hastings abore dludcd to. 


although 1 would concur in the pecuniary 
grant to his lordship, 1 could not, at 
least at present, extend my approbation 
to the result of the war, and the use 
which his lordship has made of victory, 
iu annulling tbe title aud power, and re- 
taining, or, as it is expressed in the ad- 
dress, * keeping in our own bauds,* the 
dominions of the Peishwa, whi(^ his 
lordship states to be * a matter of po-^ 
sitive moral necessity ;* also the dismem- 
bering the state of Holkar of two-thirds 
of Its territory, * on account,* as bi^ 
lordship states, ‘ of the dangerous im^ 

* policy of leaving that state in a condK 

* tion to be ever again troublesome $* Uust 
retaining also a great part of tbe terrltpi^: < 
of the Raj ail of Nagpour, on two motives^ • J 
one, ' the narrowing the power of that ^ 

* state,' and tiie other, ^ the convenieneit. i ^ 

* of the poseession to ourselveg, as ^ 

‘ tract connects itself with other pos^ I 

* sessions of ours, and completes ^ 

* frontier.* Tbe noble marquis, a ua fei^ , :-y 
that these results of the war would 

to encounter prejudices in England, 

his lordship observes, < there are gosa %■ 

* tinudl declamations against the propw 

* sity of the Company’s governmente td 
< add to territorial possessions already 

* too large,* and where (his 

might have added) schemes of conqwit .'l: 
and territorial aggrandisement wete^oM* 
years since reprobated by the tmaoiiaoM 
voice of parliament, as ‘ contr^ to the 

* wisli, the honour, and the policy of tbi* > ' 

* country,’ asserts, what his Ingdabip 
terms, ‘ the clear prineiple of rigit to 
‘ diepoee of territory woo in tear, for 
‘ each of these princea had lost all.' Upon 
this principle we are justly in possession 
of all our immeBse territorial acquisitions ; 
but 1 must nevertheless, and notwitb- 
standiog my sincere respect for the high 
authority by which it has been thus 
broadly advanced, enter my solemn pro- 
test Bgaiust it, as a principle which 
tbe strong and powerful can always ac- 
quire a right to ‘ dispose of the territory' 
of the weak aud defenceless. Towards 
the conclusion of his address to the Cal- 
cultta public, the governor-general ob- 
serves, ‘ tbe Indus is now in effect your 
frontier;’ and, subsequently, ‘ the Mah- 
ratta power is wholly aud irretrieyabiy 
broken.' His lordship then gives a very 
encouraging statement of the ftdr prospect 
resulting to the British interests from all 
this vast accession of territoiy and iaflur 
ence, and seems even to anticipate from 
it, not only permanent atability to bar 
Indian empire, but the chearfhl, cp at 
least resigned, acquiescence of all the late 
powerful members of tbe Mrfiratta coa- 
federacy in their own degradaUoa, airf la 
their bolding, as feudatoriM ander oar 
govemment, whatever portion of tber 
own former -erritorica we may allow tklB 
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tu retain ; auguring much, too, from the present state, and that our safety in 

grateful attachment of the Rajepoots and sured by their despair ? or may we not 

other |>etty states, among whom we have rather reckon upon renewed plottings and 
distributed portions of the territories of conibinations, and the necessity of being 
their late oppressive masters. ‘ All,* says continually and vigilantly on our guard 
his lordship, ‘ within the Indus is at< against them, by having ouraimies con- 
‘ tached to you ; thus your enlarged sway stantly on a war establishment ? and this 

* is nothing but the influence arising from without taking into the account the pos- 
‘ the reliance of the several states on sible contingency of our being at some fu« 
‘ ypur moderation, your good faith, and ture period engaged in European warfare 

' • jroxir honest desires to promote their with a maritime power, and in that rase, 

* Melfare.’ In short, his lordship seems the too probable effect of our system iu 

' ^entertain the most sanguine hope that, placing the wishes of the native states on 

r ill future, the British, power is to be re- the side of our enemy, in the event of his 

^.orted to as the universal umpire, and landing a force in India or conveying a 
ieven the common parent, through regions force to that country. My view of the 
I'eqpal in extent aud population to the subject, and of the system. Is the same 
> whole of Europe, aud in respect to fi- that I expressed twelve years ago. We 
i|3Goial advantage'^, his loidship expresses seem to have reached an eminence, 
1/ Mmself, though more briefly, iu terms perilous in proportion to its height, but 
etjnally sangmne : * I deceive myself well calculated to captivate ardent and 

* egregiously,* says his lordship, * If any inexperienced minds ; and I may hear re- 
1 . * Augmented military charges will not be peat the predictions that were made at 

* light indeed, in comparison witlt the the close of the last or former sanguinary 
^ large ad<litional resources secured to and successful conflict*>-‘‘ halcyou days of 

such eventual demand. This is “ peace and security ! the various Indian 
,$^#sr:heiieflt in the arrangement.* states reposing under the wing of Bri- 

sure Lord Hastiues sincerely en- “ lish Justice, permanent stability, found-, 
these SHUguine anticipatious, and “ cd on an immoveable basis, laige siir- 
^•.*i(k|«tsaaded that, as long as he remains “ plus, &c.” How far a part of these 
C .Ib Bia present exalted and important sta- predictions have been verified, I leave to 

titejr will be realised, if great ta- be shewn by the historian who shall rc- 

« and tlie -applicatiou of tliero with cord our late niilitary career in India, and 
j iitQa^mate rectitude, unwearied zeal, do justice to the heroic exertions and 
^.-wul a conciliating conduct, can avail to splendid military talents by which our 
|P eftet it i but to me tliey appear de- Indian empire has been preserved and so 
lasive and visionary, inconsistent with enormously extended. ^Tlie financial part 
>' actual e.xpcrieiice of the past, a due ob- may be thus briefly expressed, namely, as 
airvswce of the general disposition of we have advanced in territory we liare 
like natives of India towards Europeans, advanced in debt, and receded in clear in- 

tp awl with a due consideration of the exas. coine. Since the year 1793, when the re« 

perated feelings and irritation, the uni- vered Marquis Cornwallis left India, our 
versal hatred and terror we must have ex- aooiial revenue has been considerably 
cited in every state and every individual more than doubled, our Indian debt tre- 
in India, of whose territories we have bled, and our surplus revemie extinguish., 
possessed ourselves, or whom we have ed : after having possessed ourself of al- 
reduced from power to insignificance. If, most all the countries in India that pro- 
from the period of our first interference duce money,' we are obliged to borrow 
in their concerns, and the establishment money to maintain them, and to reckon 
of what was called the subsidiary system, upon loans and vast remittances of specie 
whicli might be as accurately defined the from England as parts of the established 
system of planting a small army in the revenue. If, notwithstanding such re- 
capital of rach state by way of protecting suits, those with whom the decision wilt 
it, exacting a pecuniary subsidy for that rest shall still see peace' and stability to 
protection, aud afterwards exacting terri- our Indian empire, and surplus revenue, in 
lory iu exchange for the subsidy ; if on- accession of territory, I shall only be able 
der even this measured interference, there to account for it on the half impious prin- 
have been continual secret and combined, ciple, tliat “ qms deus vult perderepriu* 
though, fortunately for us, unskilfully dementat." I have been speaking of the 
combined, plots and machinations for the system only in a political or interested 
iccovery of their independence, can we view ; even in tliat contracted view let its 
imagine this spirit to be crushed or extin- benefits be shewn : but if we had gained 
gmsiied, by our having dissolved the fa- as many millions as we have lost j if our 
hric and constitution of their government, IndiAi debt, instead of being swelled to 
anwhilated the power and title of the bead its present euormous amount, had been 
of H, Md conquered and appropriated his extinguished by the new system, and the 
dopli^onsfCaDwerationaUyconcludethat wars it has produced, I should still have. 
UXf H^l permanently acquire iu their deplored its adoption as fraught with ul- 
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tiinate ruin, and on account of the millions 
of peaceful unoffending families whom it 
has drawn from their homes, or wit h whose 
blood the soil is crimsoned, but whose 
sufferings we never hear "of nor enquire 
about; and what completes' my regret, 
with the exceptions of the war twtainst the 
periidious Tjppoo Sultaun, and that with 
the I^epaulese, I have not seen the justice 
or necessity of any war in which we have 
been engaged in India from my first ac- 
quaintance in that country. I cannot con- 
clude these observations, without adding, 
which 1 do with sincere pleasure, that 1 
am perfectly aware that Lord Hastings 
had no share in the adoption of the sys- 
tem 1 deplore, and of the difficulty of re- 
ceding from which I am fully sensible ; 
and although I cannot but lament, I pre- 
sume not to censure his lordship’s exten- 
sion of it, unacquainted as I am with all 
the considerations that may have inflii- 
enced his conduct : but 1 must at the 
same time confess, that there is no part 
of his lordship’s address to the people of 
Calcutta that I read with so much satis- 
faction, as the few words in it which give 
hopes that the occupation of the Pcish- 
wa’s territory may be temporary only. It 
is impossible I can have any wish to jus- 
tify or apologize for the Peiahwa, and if 
there are proofs of his having intended to 
massacre Mr. Elphinstone, justice would 
dictate a much severer punishment for 
him than the loss of power and dominion ; 
but, in respect to bis infractions of the 
treaties made with him, 1 cannot forget 
that when the treaty of Bassein was con- 
cluded with him, the Peishwa was a /«-. 
gitive in our dominions, and the dispatch 
of the minister who negotiated that treaty 
contained this memorable passage, * no- 

* thing but the prospect of certain de- 
‘ striiction could induce the Peishwa to 
‘ consent to the terms prescribed to 
‘ him.’ And when the last treaty with 
him was concluded, namely in June 1817, 
it will be found, I believe, that the Pvish- 
wa was in a state of equal peril ; indeed 
the governor-general candidly avowed, 
‘ we surrounded him (says his lordship) 

‘ in his capital, and obliged him to sub- 

* mit to terms which preserved the an- 

* cient appearances of connection, but 

* deprived him of much strength should 
‘ he hazard future machinations.’ That 
the Peishwa had brought himself into 
this situation, incurred by his own suspi- 
cious conduct, I fully admit ; but it must 
also be admitted that those treaties con- 
tained the vivid seeds of war : and on eve- 
ry consideration, I hope from Lord Has- 
tily the gracious act of restoring to the 
Peishwa his dominions and statioff, as 
head of the Mahr.itta state. 

“ 2d. I dissent from the resolution, be- 
cause of the time at which the proposed 
advantage to his lordship or his family is 


to commence, namely, from the present 
time ; and 1 am at a loss to imagine that 
even his lordship’s nearest friends wouhl 
expect that it should be added to what he 
is now in the actual receipt of from the 
Company, namely, the salary of ^625,000 
per ann., which is attached to his high 
station of governor-general. V’ery iliffereut 
1 have understood to be the practice of 
His Majesty’s government when pensious 
are granted for services to tlie state ; so ' 
different, that I believe, when ilie person to 
whom a pension has been granted comes 
again into office, ttie pension ceases while 
he rontinnes in it. On tills point, I shsdi 
only add, that when that winch I coi^.; 
der the proper lime shall arrive for the\ 
granting a pension to Lord Hastings, 
shall be ready to concur in granting hlos ^ 
one equal and similar in its terms to Chagf. a. 
which was granted to the Marquis CsfOiC. 
wallis; and those who know Iiow 1 voieRMigii 
the memory of tliat nobleman, will 
that I could not more strongly expr c»j M ^ „ 
respect for the Marquis of Hastings.' 

“3d. Because 1 cannot approved Uitf; 
peculiar form and wording of thegraut, or j| 
the terms in which it is drawn, ami wlitths 
1 .apprehend to be unusual if at all preee^.* 
dented, inasmuch as it makes the sippM 
cation of Ihe sum granted iiidepeiid«i#(| 
the will of Lord Hastings, by graatia|^ 
to trustees instead of to himself. 

“ 4th. Because I cannot „ 

one of the grounds assigned fer n , 
grant, or attribute any particular mdritttlf.,; 
Lord Hastings, or consider it as 
any part of his claim to our grallnildl^^ 
that his lordship has ‘ devoted bimflll- 
‘ with unwearied assidnity to t)|e attafci*- 
* ment of a eompreheosive knowledge of 
‘ the Company’s affaire ;’ namely, the 
affairs which his lordship had undertaken 
to administer. This appears to me to con- 
stitute but a very slender foundation for 
praise or reward, and to exhibit a consi- 
derable falling off from tlie opening or 
coiiimenceiiient of the resolution. His 
lordship would be naturally assiduous to 
obtain that comprehensive knowledge for 
his own sake, and for tlie preservation of 
his own high character. A far higher claim 
to praise his lordship has evinced in that 
elevated and cliaractei Lstic disdain of in- 
ferior or interested views, wliich deter- 
mined him to give up, as the Marquis 
Cornwallis has done before him, hiscl^m 
to the vast sum of prize money that he 
was eiAitled to as commander-in-chief of 
the armies. 


“ J. Hodiestoh. 


“ East-Iiidia House, 18lh May 1818." 


Mr. //umr wished to know whether 
any proceedings Iiad taken place, since 
the subject was last before them, with 
respect to the legality of granting this, 
.■’um of money out of the territorial re* 
venues of tliKCompaiiy ? „ 
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The Chairman replied, nothini;, that lie 
was aware of, had been done on this point. 
He should now proceed to put tbequestion ; 
but bepeed teare to ask, in the hi-st instance, 
whether it was the pleasure of tlie court 
that the resolution should be read again ? 

Mr. li. Jackson hoped the court would 
allow tiie thanks that weie voted to the 
Marquis of Hastings, on tile 3d of Fe- 
bruary last, to be read, as that reso- 
' lution stated the grounds on which the 
noble marquis deserved tlicir approbation 
and gra. tude. 

Mr. t/ume .said, if any part of the 
priweedings were read, tlie two reso- 
lations of thanks, which bad been voted 
to the noble m.uqui.s, ought to be laid 
before the court. The rote of thanks 
fbr the Nepal war was voted on tlie 11 th 
December 1816, that for tlie recent trans- 
actions on the 3d Febrnary last, and the 
resolution of the court of directors, the 
3d be believed of both. 

The clerk then read the following re- 
aolations : 

“At a general conrt of proprietors, held 
oV^^tHtsday the 11th of December 
lMl|i it was resolved unanimously, that 
f tiie tlianks of this court be given to the 
1 ; aWK nnble the Marquis of Hastings, for 
V tihe prudence, energy, and ability, com- 
f' .' bUtedwitb a iudicioos application of tlie 
©ampeuy's means, shewn by bis lordship 
% in planning and conducting the late war 
■J ag^Bst the Nepalese, which was oc- 
tasRHMid by encroachments on their part, 

. and forcouchiding a peace with tbeGoor- 
i ' bdt power on terms honourable aud ad- 
pi ' vanti^eoin to the Company, 
g , “ At a general conrt of proprietors held 

r Wednesday the 3<l of February 1819, 
was resolr^, that the thanks of this 
irourt he presented to the most noble the 
Marquis of Hastings, K.B., for the great 
and mgnal wisdom, skill, and energy, so 
etmootly displayed by his lordship in 
planning and conducting tlie late military 
operations against the Pindarrees; of 
which the happy re.sult has been the ex- 
tinction of a predatory power establishing 
itself in the heart of tlie empire, whose 
existence experience liad shewn to be 
iUilte incompatible with the security of 
- Company's possessions and tlie general 
tranquillity of India. Al^ that this 
court, while it deeply regrets any cirenm- 
stances leading to the extension of the 
Company’s territory, duly apprecitdes the 
foresight, promptitude, and rigour, by 
which the most noble the Marqnis of 
Hasting", by a great comlnnation of poli- 
tical and military talent, anticipated and 
encountered tlie proceedings of a hostile 
confederacy amongst the Mahratta states, 
dented their armies, reduced them to 
sttbimsiiou, and materially lessened their 
iheaiis df- future aggreesiou.’ik' 


After a short pause, Mr. Grant rose 
and said, that not seeing a disposition in 
any member of the genet al com t to en- 
ter on the discussion of this question, he 
was induced to'offer himself for a short 
time to the notice of tlie proprietors. 
Though be did not wish to take any pro- 
iiiineut part in this debate, he yet felt 
himself called on to discharge that obli- 
gation, which, as a member of the execu- 
tive body, lie owed to tlie proprietors, by 
expressing the sentiments he entertained 
witli reference to the proposition now sub- 
mitted to tliem. In doing so, he begged 
clearly to be understoiid as not meaning 
to make this a per.sonal question ; it had, 
indeed, a personal object, but heslionid 
not be guided by personal considerations. 
The question was also a public one, and 
he slionid treat it as suclt, proceeding oiv 
a priueipte he had held long before the 
Marquis of Hastings was placed in the si- 
tnation of governor-general, or the act 
which formed the groundwork of this re- 
solution wereconteinpiated. When, there- 
fore, be expressed an opinion adverse to 
this grant, it was not to be ascribed to any 
personal indisposition towards the nofole 
marquis ; it was the result of long-esta- 
biisiied conviction ^ and he would state a 
similar opinion if any other person were 
placed in the situation iii which the noble 
lord now stood. No matter who wielded 
the power of governor-general ; be would, 
under the like circumstances, hold the 
same opinion, and deliver it with the 
same degree of openness and freedom. 
Allnsioos bad been made just now, said 
the hou. director, to the votes of thanks 
whicb bad been presenfed to the nobler 
marquis, for the ability lie had displayed 
in condnetiug two wars ; as if either of 
those resolutions held out any thing like 
a pledge, that it was to be followed up by 
sneb a proposition as that whicb was at 
piesent brought forward. He bad him- 
self been present when the last vote of 
thanks was proposed in the geoeral court 
to the noble marqnis, and be bad con- 
curred in it, but he bad not the remotest 
idea that such a vote was to he construed 
to imply that a large sum of money was 
likewise to be awarded, aud to follow 
soon. If any gentleman, at the time, bar-, 
Imnred an intention of proposing such a 
resolution as was this day brought before 
the court, he would have done well if 
lie had then fairly stated it. The boo. 
director said he objected to a vote of mo- 
ney now on principle; and the principle 
was this, that no servant of the Company, 
in the execution of a great public trust, 
like that of governor-general, remunerated 
for his exertions with large allowanres, 
endowed with most extensive authority, 
and limited to no definite time in bis high 
ofiice, ought, in the midst of his period of 
service, to be rewarded vyith extraordi- 
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nary peciKiiai 7 grants (the chief reward 
the Company had to bestow), for what he 
had already done. ( Heart hear!) Let 
hlmdiiish and wind up his services ; let the 
wliole of his conduct be before his con- 
stituents, and then let the question of 
extraordinary remuneration be agitated. 
{Hear * hear I) Such had l)€en the usual 
practice of the Company. The hoii. chair- 
man had in the course of his address al- 
luded to precedent : he (Mr. Grant) knew 
cf but one at all applicable to the present 
case ; it had occurred about 20 years ago; 
and without vyishiag to say uuy thing iin- 
plea^aat respecting it, he mast think that 
it furnished no eiicouragemeiit to future 
imitation, although the services which 
had produced it were undoubtcNily of a 
brilliant nature. The principle which he 
supported could not he deemed an un- 
reasonable oae; it went only to this, that 
the Company should see tlie account of 
service fairly made up, before they decid- 
ed OH the amount of remuneratijn which 
those services demaaded: this was his 
objection of principle. It was surficientlr 
known to tlve court of directors; for, 
from the raoraejit if was rumoured that 
tlie present question would be agitated, 
he openly stated wliiit Iiis opinion was. 
He was not actuated by any particular 
jealousy of Lord Hastiags, nor did he at 
all questlou the honorable feelings of his 
luind; he hud reference to tho«»e general 
IJrittdples ofhuiuan nature and of prudent 
government, by which a public body, like 
the East-ludla Company, whose control 
over its servants was peculiarly limited, 
ought to be regulated. 

The hoii. director thouijht this giouad 
alone wa> siitlicieHt to justify him iu re- 
fusing his consent to the resolution ; 
but fiupposlug the fundamental objection 
he had stated not to lie, i.e conceived the 
proposed measure to be still premature, 
because the transactions in which Lord 
Hastings had been engaged were not fully 
ternsinated. Even warlike operations had 
not yet ceased. We heard by recent ad- 
vices of commotions still subsisting in 
di&erent parts of the conutry. Tranquil- 
lity was not completely established ; and 
surely they ought at least to witness the 
settlemeut of those disturbances before 
they proceeded to determine what should 
be done in the way of reward. Tlierc 
were, perhaps, other points which ought 
to be considered ; but, looking to this 
hlone, he conceived the court were clearly 
premature, in proceeding to such a vote at 
pment ; nor did he see the propriety or 
dignity of precipitating the bnsiness, even 
with reference to the uoUe marquis biin- 
jelf. (Hear ! hear !) There appeared to 
him, in the whole course of this busi- 
ng, less the call of great public feeling, 

# • general and sironltaneous expression 
of acatiment, than the powerinl operation 
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of private friendship • a motive which he 
did not mean to condemn, but which cer- 
tainly ought not to direct the proceedings^ 
of a great public body. Another reason 
which induced him to think they were pre- 
mature was this, that they were yet igno- 
rant of the system of adjuiuistraiion to be 
adopted for the newly acquired countiics 
we were to retain, or for those which had 
come under our protection aud controuj. 
The noble marquis had taken possession of 
the extensive dominions of the Peishwa; 
and there were, it was understood, otbir 
important changes about to be efrectei],%uc 
Lord Hastings’s plans were not yet devor. 
loped ; indeed there iiad hardly been timt 
for maturing them : yet these, after 
formed the nujst importaut couslder^i 
tlons. Should we not, then, wait for the V 
knowledge and result of the territori^ ' 
aud political measures adopted in so aew 
a state of things ? Was ii not premaSuie 
to proceed to a high reuiuuerative giillt« 
whilst the most important acts, cooowttti t 
with the late military operations, 
niained yet to be performed, atleaMto 
be known? The hon, director said, he 
would not now cuter into the question of 
the course of policy whicli had, for a con^ 7 
siderable time, prerailed in India- Ut > 
W'ould not now enquire inu> the situatklf. 
in which the Company were placed, ^ 
the extensive chauges wliich had recfltitl|r 
taken pU-'C; he had stated his weir 9i { 
the subject to that court on a former ed* 
Cd^iou, aud the opinion he had th«i 
expres-sed he had nor since altered. Frem 
va«t extensimi of territories, iosteM •f 
that tranquillity and ronsoiidatloft ^ 
power, to which some gt'oUemea pro- 
fessed w look forward, he rather a|^rc- 
lieudeti the occasions of new commotions 
and of mtermiuahie dispntes. 'I'iiu mot«e 
expanded our territories were, the more 
numerous our depeud.uit states, the 
greater was the probability of incessant 
trouble, in one quarter or another, of so 
immense a dominion ; and the consequence 
must he, liesides, u continual engagement 
of our government in the affairs of ail the 
states of Hindoostan, the necessity of 
cucreasiiig our already very large miliUry 
establishuient, and thus the reduction ot 
the Company’s debt would become ruoie 
hopeless thau ever. It would rei{aii*e a 
continuance of talent and of wisdom, be- 
yond wliat could be expected in the conr.se 
of human affairs, to maintain the ra^i 
empire vve now possessed in India iu 
peace and prosperity; and if reverses hap- 
pened, if encouragement were, at any 
time, taken by tire people to withhold 
their rents, the Indian government night, 
at length, be necessitated to apply to tbU 
Country for support, and that would bring 
before the English pnbiic the momentoos 
question of hwiiishing British funds to 
maintain oi^ Indian domiaiao. Jf then 
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were (liose nlio thought such a danger 
altogether iuiastinary, he could not profess 
himself to be of their number ; and the 
more our accessions of territory and power 
wete encieased. Hie less improbable it 
tippeared to liiin that reverses inigiit be 
experienced, and what serious conse- 
quences might be connected with any such 
, experience he need not say. It l;ad lately 
been observed, in reference to our Indian 
dominion, that great empires had a natural 
tendency to enlarge themselves: and this, 
Ithieh seemed a language somewhat apolo- 
^tical, might be true ; but as the legisla- 
tere and the Company had both declared 
themselves against thepiinciple of enlarge- 
'V Blent, it mlglit be thought they had nut, 
i in their practice, sufficiently discouraged 
it To repeat such declarations, and still 
to remunerate, by extraordinary grants, 
measures which added fresh atinexations 
f erf territory, appeared rather like giving 
^ a bounty on compiests ; though, iti say- 
ing this, iie was far from lueaniug that 
such had been tlie design ; lie was assured 
t , ef the contrary, and also need hardly ex- 
^ bis perfect conviction, that no sucli 

a jldea bad ever entered the mind of the 
^ BoWe person tiow at the head of tlie In- 
■; tiimi government, or of tliose who liad 
yl (icceded him. 

• He must DOW advert sliortly to another 
tepie. An liotiourable member had, on 
Sl former day,, touched on the power 
, the Company to make grants of money 
# 4®r a period extending beyond the teim 
If- 4*1 which the chatter was limited. He 
vraosidered this as one of tlie most im- 
f >|Wrtaiit questions that could be brooglit 
^ JieEbre tliem ; he thought it of in- 
.f~..4oitely greater moment than the ab- 
tatract question, whether a sum of money 
f ' -^muld, or should not he voted. If he 
found liimself able to vote for such a 
grant, he would not refnse to accede to 
it ; but, iudepeudent of ail other conside- 
rations, he did not approve of the present 
proceeding, because he thoiiglit the Com- 
ply were entitled to. make the grant 
originally proposed of j£5000 for 20 years', 
although tliat period would extend be- 
yond tile term of the present charter ; and 
that the court of directors, in witlidiaw- 
ing that original proposition, on the 
ground that the board of control had de- 
nied the authority of the Company to 
grant any annuity so extending, had in 
effect compromised the right of tlie Com- 
pany, for wliich, in his opinion, lliey 
ought iu tlie first place to have contended, 
joining issue with the board of control 
upon the question, and satisfying them- 
selves how the law really stood. Their 
needing from the original principle was, 

IB Jiis eyes, a matter of much greater im- 
. poManea than the mere grant of a sum of 
■ motay., Jlaviug at first but imperfect 
.l%bt4W. tilt!, subject, he thought it was 
Ilia daty te look more tborougidy into it. 
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and lie had fully satisfied his own mind, 
that tlie court of proprietors liad a per- 
fect right to make such a giant as wa.s 
origiiiaiiy proposed, for the term of 20 
yeais. True it was, the law officers of the 
crown must usually be men ot gieat autlio- 
rify ; tlie gentlemen who now filled the 
stations ot attorney and solicitor general 
were eminent in the profession : lie could 
not be supposed for a moment to think 
of putting any opinion of his on such a 
question in competition with theiis, but 
tlicy liad decided upon a case laid before 
them, and that case, he must presume to 
say, was extremely sliort and imperfect, 
and did not set forth various points ne- 
cessary to be taken into view betore a 
correct judgment could be formed. This 
being the fact, he thouglit the directors 
receding from tiie original proposition 
was ill truth yielding the principle that 
the board of control liad asserted. Such 
a proceeding he looked upon as in some 
degree an abandonment of one of the 
pi ivileges of the Company ; a privilege, 
he would add, of the very highest order. 
He thought the first thing to wliich the 
court of directors should have applied 
tliemselves, was to effect a settlement of 
this point with tlie commissioners for 
managing the affairs of India. He did 
not mean that this should have been in 
the first instance by open contest, he 
thought private amicable discussion would 
have been preferable ; hut whatever course 
was taken, wlietlier amicable or other- 
wise, the question ought to have been set 
at rest. He repeated, tliat the preserva- 
tion of the Company’s privileges was of 
far more importance, in his view, than 
the grant of a sum of money, and the 
settlement of this disputed point should 
therefore have preceded the motion here 
for any such grant. The lion, director 
said, he would not on this occasion take 
up more of tlie lime of the court, b^^’ng 
it to be clearly understood, tliat in doing 
what he bad done, he bad only discharged 
what lie conceived to be strictly a matter 
of duty. To the noble person at the 
head of affairs in India be had no indis- 
position ; he wished to conduct himself 
towards him with all respect ; and the 
sentiments he had that day delivered, he 
would have equally maintained whatever 
otiicr individual might have been placed 
in the same distiuguished situation. — 
(Hear ! hear !) 

When Mr. Grant had done speakii^, a 
pause of a few moments ensued. At 
length Mr. Hume rose, and said he had ra- 
ther expected, before he offered liimself to 
the notice of the court, that some iudivi- 

duaI,^ho was anxioustopromote this grant 

to the nohle marquis, would have faroored 
the proprietors with his reason for pres- 
sing the question at the present moment. 
He was extremely happy to hear the 
sentiments delivered by the hun. director 
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who had just addressed them, bat he 
was at the same time' somewhat dis- 
appointed, because he concluded his 
speech without pointing out to the court 
any means of avoiding tliis premature 
grant. He had hoped that the hon. di- 
rector would have slated what they ought 
to do : as the hon. director had not done 
that, he should take the liberty of of- 
fering himself to the notice of the court ; 
with a view of persuading the proprietors, 
if he possibly could, to coincide in opinion 
with him, dnd to defer the proposition 
which was now laid before them. He 
could assure gentlemen who supported 
this measure, that in differing from them 
he was biassed by no private feeling. He 
begged leave, once for ail, to say, that 
no person bad expressed himself more 
warmly in fivour of the Marqais of 
Hastings, as far as his conduct was 
known, than he had done ; and that no 
individual could feel more anxious to 
pay him every tribute of praise and re- 
ward, when the proper period arrived, 
than he was ; but in stating this, he felt 
that he could not agree to the motion 
which had been made by the hon. chair- 
man } and, at the same time, he hoped 
that vyhat he was about to propose to the 
court would not in any degree contradict 
the sentiments which he had expressed, 
fie concurred, in a very considerable 
degree, with the reasons which had been 
adduced .agaiust this measure by the 
hon. director, whose able dissent from 
the- resolution had just been read. He 
could have wished very much to have 
seen and perused that dissent, because 
the cursory reading of such a document 
enabled but few individuals to catch all 
its contents, and many points of im- 
portance might therefore be slightly pas- 
sed over ; but in his opinion, as far as he 
gonid collect the sense and spirit of that 
dissent, he thought, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, that the priuciplee laid down by 
^e hon. director, and the reasoning be 
bad founded on them, were perfectly 
correct. He likewise felt it necessary to 
say, that what bad fallen from the bon. 
director (Mr. Grant) was, in his opinion, 
founded on a clear view of the subject, 
and deserved the most serious attention. 
Be concurred almost entirely in that 
opinion. It was not a new one with him, 
be bad delivered similnr sentiments before, 
and, be was %nxious to impress on the 
minds of the proprietors, at the present 
moment, the same doctrines and prin- 
ciples which he had formerly expressed. 
He did in a special manner enter his de- 
cided protest against the coarse tFi)i‘'b 
bad btin adopted. The executive body 
bad founded the present motion on votes 
of ^banks to the Marqnis of Hastings, 
which had been agreed to in that court. 
Now, as every gentleman who heard him 
Asiakc Joiir?).— -No. 43, 


might not be aware of the maoner in 
which those votes were passed, as wBl at 
of their particular nature, he wislied to 
call the attention of the proprietors spe- 
cifically to them. He held in his band 
copies of both those resolutions of tbankt, 
and he would take the liberty of statiag 
what his opinion was resperting them, 
at the time they were agreed to, and 
what it still continued to be. The first 
vote was passed on account of the Nepal 
war ; and he entirely concurred with thei 
hon. director, when he stated, that thfe' 
vote did not in the most distant degttu: 
pledge those who supported it to agfMi 
als6 to a grant of money. (Hear, knry^ 
On the contrary, be believed it was in 'Mb 
memory of many gentlemen present, 4Ml' 
he objected to this very vote of the llM , 
of December 1816, and was auxioltliii*' 
postpone or alter it. On what groUlMC 
did be mauifest that anxiety i BcomM 
that resoIntioD contained a bare noMMC 
military services ; and be submitiad^M 
the proprietors, at the time, that 
ought to hare the whole of tlie coadaiK 
of the Marquis of Hastings up to tbMI. 
period before the eomt, in order thati 
they might judge fully on the subjeeir ' ' 
and, if it were called for, concur in-tm ^ 
general approbation, botli of his m UftW ig 
and political conduct. His learned fiMa# 
near him (.Mr. Jackson) agreed so MMl , 
his view of the situation in which > 

were placed, as to state to the court, MMt .i 
they were perfectly ignorant at that ttW* 
of the political conduct of the asMli 
marquis. HU learned friend schBMdtMf 
ioiimate that he was not present oh' te 
occasion alluded to, but be brgged tOrflA 
to his recollection that the objection lie 
bad to the vote was, that the proprietoiu 
■were utterly ignorant of the noble mar- 
quis’s political conduct ; and he had no 
doubt that his learned friend would call 
to mind the motion which he had himself 
proposed, and which was most intimately 
connected with the subject, namely, that 
there be laid before this court copies of 
all dispatches from Earl Moit^ from the 
commencement of the ’war in India to 
the last dispatches ou the sobject, except 
such a» are of a private nature'. Tlie 
hon. director who tlien filled the chaic 
(Mr. Grant) stated it to be of importance 
that the dispatches sent to Lord Moira, as 
well as those received from him, should 
be produced ; but, instead of complying 
with the call, which came both from 
without and from within the bar, it was 
finally obsen-ed by the bon. director that 
it was unnecessary to lay tliose dispmriies 
before the paoprietors, since the mo- 
lufion only pledged the court to aa ap- 
probation of the success of t he ^ ar, 
without any reference to the comiuct of 
the noble lord in a political point of vieWv 
He observnd several mibtaiy .aaea MKt- 

\oL. VIII. H 
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him, aud be assured them ibat he was 
far fipm uuderratiug military talent; but 
be drew a wide distiuctiou between the 
military service performed by one who 
had the power of declaring war when he 
pleased, and the less obtrusive but often 
more beneficial conduct of the able states- 
man. On account of military service, 
and of military service alone, he voted in 
favour of this resolution of thanks : aud 
the most casual reader must see, that, if 
ever there was a vote barely of a military 
hind, it was that which the noble lord 
bad received on the termination of the 
Nepal war. The court expressly thanked 
the noble lord ** for the ability he had 
displayed iu planning and conducting the 
late operations against the Nipaulese;** 
not one word was said as to tlie policy 
in which that war had originated. Now, 
be must contend, that to take a vote of 
this natuie as the foundation or ground 
for recommending the present grant, was 
altogether wrong ; it was taking a po- 
aitioa which was declared at tlio time to 
he altogetlier untenable, as far as a grant 
of money was concerned. Some lio- 
KMKable gentleman near liim seemed to be 
‘ «f opinion that the present position was 
not foonded on those voles of tiianks ; 
Init he begged them to give their attention 
to the resolution of tlie court of directors, 
and they would find that it proceeded en- 
tirely on those votes. No ground what- 
ever was laid before- llie proprietors for 
their proceeding, on this occasion, but 
'tiiose bare abstract vote.s of thanks ; and 
having been present when tliey were 
agreed to, he tvould say, without fear 
ef contradiction, that tliey were intended 
ta express the feelings of the Company, 
with reference to certain military ser- 
vices, and had no connection whatsoever 
with the noble lord’s political conduct. 
Now, before the exeentive bo<ly came 
forward anil called for a grant of money, 
they ought to point out tlie benefits de- 
rived from the political principles on 
which the noble lord acted, as contra- 
distinguislied from his military services. 
He considered the last vote of thanks, on 
acroont of the recent war, precisely in 
the same point of view, and if tlie by- 
laws were good for anything,- if it were 
intended that their regulations should be 
strictly followed, the court of directors 
should hare laid before the proprietors 
some means of judging whether the 
Marquis of Hastings did or did not de- 
serve this grant by liis political wisdom 
as well as his military skill. But, in fact, 
they had made no report on the sobject ; 
and it was lire intention, at a very early 
period, in consequence of this omission, 
to call on the committee of by-laws to 
take^lose two cases into consideration, 
and to report specially on them. In 
«»»y ptriat pf view the coiirf: pursued 
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was against the .spirit of tlie by-law, if it 
were not opposed to its form. What re- 
port had been laid on the table .’ In strict- 
ness, none. The directors had merely 
signed a bare resolution, and that was 
laid before them as a report. He put it 
to every gentleman in the court, whether 
by such a proceeding, the intention of 
tliose who drew up the by-law was 
fulfilled. The intention evidently was, 
that substantial grounds slionld be sub- 
mitted to the proprietors on every case 
like this, to enable tliem to arrive at 
a sound conclusion. He would now take 
the liberty of observing, that as far as 
precedent went they were acting iu a 
most imprudent, aud be thought in a 
dangerous manner. The vote to the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis, on the 26th of June 
1793, contained these emphatic words: 
“ the rourt, taking into consideration the 
ability, zeal, and disinterestedness dis- 
played by the Marquis Cornwallis in con- 
ducting the Company’s affairs, during the 
wliole of the period for which he has 
presided over the Britisli interests in 
India, &c.” Tliese were the grounds on 
which that vote proceeded, and they cer- 
tainly were strong and powerful ones. 
The principle of remunerating an indi- 
vidual before his term of service had ex- 
pired was not recognized by that vote ; 
and he perfectly agreed with tlie hon. di- 
rector in thinking, that to reward an 
individual in the midst of his career, 
witliout being railed on by the public 
voice, without being induced to do so in 
obedience to the public desire, was most 
impolitic. It was, in fact, placing that in- 
dividual beyond the controul of the court 
of directors, beyond the reach of the 
court of proprietors ; and, however ex- 
alted the rank of the individual might be, 
if they wished the government of India 
to be well administered, he should always 
be considered as the servant af the couit 
of directors and of that court. If, in the 
midst of important transactions, without 
an opportunity of judging of their ul- 
timate results, and in complete ignorance 
of the motives which gave rise to them, 
the Company made their agent indts- 
pendent of them (which the present 
motion would do, as far as it was pos- 
sible) the precedent would be most dan- 
gerous ; and on that ground alone, if 
there were no other; the Court ought to 
pause. As far as the case of the Marquis' 
Cornwallis went, they were departing 
fiom precedent entirely. ’The next 
case, then, to which reference could be 
made, was that of the Marquis Wellesley, 
and he admitted that to a certain degree 
it formed a precedent, but not to the 
extent which some honourable gentlemen 
seemed to suppose. That noble marquis 
had performed a most briUiant and de- 
cisive service ; a service ttet could easily 
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be distinguished, as worthy of reward and 
approbation, from the other events of 
his administration as governor- general. 
The conduct of tlie iiobie marquis at Hy- 
derabad and Seringapatam were so distinct 
in themselves, were so clear, so glorious, 
so beneticial in their operation, that no 
person could withliold his ailmiration 
from them. There was nothing con- 
nected with them that could give rise to 
a doubt, either of their usefulness or of 
their importance. Tliough he was not at 
the time in England, yet he would venture 
to say, that the overthrow of an hostile 
power, which had given to this country 
more trouble than any other • which had 
ever appeared in India, the subversion 
of the mischievous greatness of Tippoo 
Sultaun, was hmled by every person, in 
every.rank of society, as a most signal, 
splendid, and important achievement. 
But if bon. proprietors quoted fhis as a 
precedent, he would ask of them to state 
what was the general feeling at the present 
niotuent? {Hear, hear !] Where were 
they to look for tlie general joy and ex- 
ultation with wliich the services he had 
just alluded to were hailed .’ Wet e even the 
directors agreed on tliis occasion ? Was 
there no variance of opinion amongst 
them ? They had that day heard, from 
behind the bar, sentiments that were de- 
cidedly opposed to the measure now before 
the court, sentiments which destroyed all 
idea of unanimity ; he thought, there- 
fore, that to bring forward tlie grant to 
the Marquis as a precedent, was not 
correct: it was, in fact, almost altogether 
dissimilar. Hostilites were even now car-; 
ryiug on to a protracted degree in India. 
Was there no differeifce in the case of 
Marquis Wellesley i An hon. gentleman, 
then in court, was the bearer of dis- 
patches which enabled the Company and 
the public 'to decide on the merits of the 
transactions in which the Marquis Wel- 
lesley had been engaged. But he would 
ask, did the court of directors themselves 
know, at the present moment, what the 
Marquis of Hastings had been doing ? 
They were not, he bdieved, in possession 
of dispatches from the noble marquis 
for a period of near eighteen months. 
The documents before the proprietors 
neither informed them what hsid been 
done, nor what remtuned to be drawn. 
During sixteen months, they had not, to 
use acommon expression, seen the scratch 
of a pen from the Marquis of Hastings. 
Would bon. gentlemen, favourable m 
timir fctdiiigsmight be toward the Marquis 
of Hastings, declare that this was the 
situation in which the court ou^bt to 
stand, when they were asked to grant a 
sum of money for services performed ? 
This .was a case, he repeated, widely dif- 
ferent from that of the Marquis Wellesley ; 
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and, great as was the ingenuity of his 
friends on the right and left (Mr. Jackson 
and Mr. Kiniiaird), he believed they would 
fail in proving a similarity between them. 

He was sorry that he did not coincide in the 
opinion of his hon. friends on the present, 
as he was in the habit of doing on many 
occasions. He regretted the circumstance 
on various accounts ; fur, though he was 
sometimes censured as unreasonable, be 
conceived that he was, on this occasioii, 
extremely rea.sonable ; and, on the other 
hand, that bis hon. friends were mosg 
unreasonable, in supporting a proposithM 
in the absence of all evidence.>Hetboagttk 
he had shewn that tlie grounds on wti^ 
the grant wds voted to the Marquis W<»< 
lesley, were entirely different from 8lg| 
that were now adduced ; that, indeed, the ' 
cases were most dissimilar. But he would 
go farther and say, that the precedent id 
the Marquis Wellesley’s case was not;;# 
good one, and ought not to be fidlaus^ 
The consequence of that vote was 
wards felt. He believed the co»Miit‘ -r 
afterwards perceived that they had domg 
wrong ; they found that they had ma^ 
the noble marquis rather loo indfe- > 
pendent ; and, to insure efficient service* 
the individual employed ought orgl j 
to be placed in a situation of comply ? 
independence. He anxiously wh>li^ ' 
that gentlemen, who adduced ,the.;«pi(f 
of the Marquis Wellesley as a 
cedent, would fairly read over tlie pa- 
solution of the court approving of 
noble marquis’s conduct, 'f bey woul ^w^a 
ceive that not a single point in the pieiatd 
resolution agreed with the terms of that 
which was carried in favour of tiie Mar- 
quis Wellesley. 1« his opinion, they wonUi 
act in a manner extremely rash and pre- 
mature, if, founding their conduct on such 
precedents, they proceeded to vote a larger 
sunt of money. What was the situation 
in which they stood ? They had placed the 
Marquis of Hastings, not, let the court 
understand, us they had placed otlier in- 
dividuals, in the situation of a civil go- 
vernor only, no, they had invested him 
with the double authority of governor- 
general and commander-ill-chief : he had 
the power of levying war and of making 
peace, or at least, he had assumed that 
power and exercised it. TIict were re- 
quested to reward him, acting as he was 
iu this double capacity, with a grant of 
£60,000. It was not the money that he 
objected to, it was tlie principle to which 
he looked ; he would much rather that 
the noble marquis should receive a sum of * 
three times that amount when the pe- 
riod of his service had expired, than 
grant him that which was required undn 
the peculiar circumstances of the mo- 
ment. But with regard to tlie 
Cornwallis, he was not rewarded uei^ 
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89 a military commander, he waa reward- 
ed as a statesman and a military man, 
and on the same ground the Company had 
bestowed the marks of their approbation 
on the Marquis Wellesley. Now, how- 
ever, they -were asked to reward the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, because he, uniting in 
himself a civil and military character, 
b^an and carried on a war, he was ready 
to admit, with very great success. This 
was, in truth, as had been justly ob- 
served, giving a premium to every mi- 
Stary man to make war, and push it to its 
extremity, in order that he might be re- 
svarded by the Company. (Hear, hear /) 
But how had they conducted themselves 
to other governois-general, who were not 
military commanders ? Did tliey grant a 
•am of money to Lord Minto, who was 
h peccable governor-general ? had they 
printed a sum of money to any gover- 
Bor-general who had preserved India in a 
state of peace ? He did not mean to pass 
an opinion on the conduct of Lord Minto, 
tat the withholding from him and from 
Sir Hilaro Barlow any portion of reward 
(ta did not mean to say they deserved it), 
Biaat-have a strange appearance in th&eyes 
•f those who judged hastily from par- 
SMiar circumstances. It would be ima- 
li'kt they did not wish to rewai'd 
any persons but those who had achieved 
victories. It might he said, “ the Com- 
y pay no attention to peaceable rulers, 
they are ready enough to approve of 
ftasonduet of the Marquis Wellesley and 
the Marquis of Hastings ; they bestow ail 
taeir favour on conquerors.” This was 
•a extremely dangerous precedent, and 
tae which they ought to be very anxious 
hot to encourage. If there were no other 
Shgitmeots than those which he had ad- 
hoeed, he thought they were fully suffi- 
cient to persuade the court to stop and 
teftect a little, before they agreed to the 
testdntion that had been proposed. It 
wa»a measure which the proprietors had 
beard was not unanimously approved of 
within the bar ; and he would venture to 
assert, that if the gentlemen now present 
allowed their judgments to operate dis- 
pussiortately, it would be far, very far, 
from receiving the unanimous approba- 
tion of individuals outside of the bap. He 
considered^tbat every individual in the 
court had*a sacred public duty to per- 
form. Gentlemen might respect the friend, 
but they ought not to suffer the feelings of 
friendship te operate when an important 
public duty was to be performed; they 
ought to recolleet what the effect of this 
vote might be on the noble marquis him- 
•dC Would th^, without knowing the 
itasons that led to the war, merely be- 
«miie it was glorious and successful, pro- 
cccdtd reward- him ? Was it a sufficient 
grOMid fer their decision to say that tlie 
■oHe mai^is began the contf^ and car- 


ried it on with spirit, when they were in 
utter ignorance of the originating mo- 
tives ? He Spoke not with respect to the 
war carried on against the Pindaries ; 
the cause of hostility in that case was 
sufficiently known ; but other states had 
been attacked, the power of Holkar had 
been destroyed, and his dominions dis- 
membered. What information had they 
on this point ! Ttie only paper that he 
could find on the subject was a most ex- 
traordinary one, and worthy of serious 
consideration ; it was a dispatch from 
the resident at Dellii, in which he stared 
that there existed a disposition on the 
part of Holkar to do every thing that the 
British government could require. What 
was the very next thing they heard ? that 
the British troops had attacked the army 
of Holkar and annihilated it. He asked 
of the court, whether they would give a 
premium do military prowess alone, with- 
out looking to the causes which lead to 
hostilities ? Military prowess he admired, 
he admired the gallant manner in which 
their armies had distinguished themselves, 
he admired the skilful arrangements of 
the Marquis of Hastings ; but be begged 
the court to make this distinction, that 
the noble marquis was not only gover- 
nor-general but commander-in-chief; he 
planned, commenced, and carried on this 
war : they ought therefore to pause be- 
fore they rewarded an individual as a 
military commander, and not because 
be was a great and able statesman. 
He therefore was of opinion, that 
when they were called on to con- 
sider the conduct of the Marquis of 
Hastings, they oqght to be cautious not 
to commit themselves. They ought not 
to proceed, until they had the materials 
before them which would enable them 
to give a vote honourable to the Com- 
pany and honourable to the noble mar- 
quis. He (the marquis) certainly was not 
a common mao, and would not be satis- 
fied with a vote carried on the ballot 
by a majority of two or three in bis fa- 
vour ; the friends of the noble marquis 
might therefore see the necessity of 
putting off the proposition, until it Was 
likely that it would be Unanimously 
agreed to. The noble marquis would then 
feel himself, like other high and distin- 
guished individuals who had preceded 
him in the office of goVernor-general, 
proud of receiving the bounty of the 
Company. What had been set forth in 
the hon. direettn-'s dissent, on the subject 
of their finances, well deserved their at- 
tentive consideration, llieir revenues 
were ^ot in a flourishing situation ; a 
surplus revenue no longer existed in India, 
and their debt was considerably increased. 
Was it not therefore fitting, that abotfy 
of men styling themselves a CSsmpany of 
Merchants trading to the Eiast-Iadiea, 
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should cast their eye over the balance 
sheet, before they voted so large a sum of 
money ? This was not the first, second, 
nor third time, that he had requested 
their attention to this point. His advice, 
under all the circumstances, was, that 
they should have placed before them the 
whole of the noble marquis’s administra- 
tion, his political conduct as well as his 
military prowess, and having carefully 
investigated, if it were thought worthy 
of reward, they might then give to the 
noble marquis what would be houourable 
for him to receive and prudent for them 
to grant. If the papers on the table were 
true, they had no surplus revenue. Their 
territorial revenues were, by act of parlia- 
ment, appropriated to the maintenance 
of their for^, to the payment of the 
interest of their Indian debt, and in de- 
fraying the expenses of their civil and 
commercial establishments. Had they 
not to borrow money to pay the interest 
of their debt, and could they think of 
proceeding a step farther, and borrowing 
money for the purpose of giving it 
away ? Under what circumstances was 
this proposition made.* Under circum- 
stances of strong doubt, at the present 
moment, as to the legality of their 
making any grant at all. He was ex- 
tremely sorry that the court of directors, 
after the opinion of the law officers of 
the crown had been promulged on the 
illegality of granting a pension of j£5000 
a year for twenty years, had not proceed- 
ed to an investigation of the whole of 
the legal question. A considerable dif- 
ference of opinion appeared to exist in 
the court of directors on the subject, 
and he was therefore sorry that it had 
not been completely settled. Beyond this, 
he regretted exceedingly, that in the course 
of the last fourteen days, the court of 
directors had not made use of the pow- 
er which they possessed, to determine, 
by an application to their law authority. 
Whether they could legally grant a sped- 
fic'sum of money from the territorial 
revenues of India, under the appropria- 
tion clause of the act of the 53d of the 
king. Looking to that clause, it certain- 
ly was doubtful whether they had any 
funds from which they could make this 
grant. If they examined the act of par- 
liament, as be had before said, it 
would be found that their territorial reve- 
nue was appropriated to tlie support of 
their military and dvii establishments, 
and to the payment of the interest of 
their debt; unless, therefore, there was 
asur^us after meeting these three items, 
there was evidently no fund fromrfvhich 
any thing could be givea away. Now, 
an bon. director had stated that there 
was not sufficient to meet those three 
items, and consequently tber4 could be 
DO sttfiilus; in 'his mind, therefore, a 


very great doubt existed as to the lega- 
lity of any farther proceeding. He was 
aware thal what fell from him, on such 
a point, would probably carry very little 
weight with it, but still it was a doubt 
on which he conceived the court was 
bound to satisfy itself before this sum of 
mouey was voted. In every point of view 
he considered the present proceeding 
most objectionable. Its' legality was 
doubtful; it could not be shewn that there 
were funds to meet such a demand ; the 
proposition was premature; it was, rouse 
a strong term, rewarding a man fbr phril- 
der. {Cries of hear, hear, and orderly 
He would repeat the words, it was epu 
warding an individual Wlio hail the pew^ 
er of putting armies in motion to plimdslr 
the neighbonring states.' Me be^;ed SM ' 
court clearly to understand that be St 
not mean to condemn the war. Wbi^ 
they bad all the proceedings before 
they might find that it was pmfectljffte. 
tillable, thax it arose from the a^ieMtik 
of our enemies, and was fmmd^ OH 
cumstances over which the noble marqnib 
had no coutroul. Butin the present bsp 
stance they weretaking a wrong conitt^ 
they were making a grant for the snceeii 
of the war, without knowing whaf tti* 
reasons were that had caused it. 
next place, if the claims of the luitfe 
marquis were proved to be deddeffiyli^ 
still he should feel great objectioil roipfe 
form of tire grant. In bis opinion;' 
ought to consider only the noble IniiMi- 
dual whose servlets challenged tlli*’'yik ' 
ward, instead of carrying dD#n ' 
cases to succeeding generations; aciii^l 
thereby in a most nnjust, as well ‘HI a 
most unusual mauner. It'seemed tbsk 
tbe peculiar circumstances of the noble 
marquis were known ; that was' the Only 
reason which could be assigued for tin 
form of this grant. If they were DM 
known, why should the money be placed 
in the hands of trustees ? If they intemt- 
cd to be liberal to the noble marquis, Itt 
them leave out all mention of tipstrav 
if tliey voted money, let it be vbted to 
him who bad desetvtd it ; let if be 
placed iu the bands of the Individuid 
who had earned It. Why was not 'this 
dune t because it might be employed in 
the payment of his just debts : a straofge 
motive to actuate a company of mer- 


hants. (Cries of Ofder !J 
Mr, D. Kinnaird rose, M point out the 
ery great iuconveiiience which ro- 
uh from introducing a subject altogelhm' 
rrelevant. {Hear, hear !) He wa*' HOt 
me of tfiose, and he believed bis hMb 
riend would give him credit nffimr im 
aid so, who, if a publlc'dnty renders 
he mention of delicata dneumStan e^Jfr 
eswry, would shrink 'ftom the' 
sMceof ttiat duty; tndeavoiWtojg^' 
ent Iris K friend lifom uftWlHl 
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course which justice pointed out, but 
such was not the case here. His hoo. 
friend was him.self drawing the inference 
of wliat was tiie motive whicli induced 
the executive body to propose that this 
sum should be placed in the hands of 
trustees j he had made a particular in- 
ference, and stated the reason why he 
■conceived trustees were to be appointed 
in this case. That reason might be very 
satisfactory to his own mind, but he had 
ao right to introduce it, as matter of 
■comment, until it was directly stated by 
those who proposed the grant. What his 
hoii. friend liad said he considered to be 
-most incorrect, and be believed the cir- 
cumstance of trustees being proposed 
would be satisfactorily explained by his 
■stating, it was the intention of the court 
of directors that this grant sliould be 
perpetuated, as a lasting mouumeut of 
their gratitude and of the noble mar- 
qnia’s merits. They did not contemplate 
the giving a specific sum of money for 
certain services, and then letting the 
matter sink in oblivion ; they wished to 
perpetuate the grant, that the posterity of 
the noble marqujs miglit be reminded of 
the great achievements of their ancestor, 
tmd the noble generosity of the Com- 
pany. 

.Mr. 5. Diron wished, before they pre- 
ceded farther, to clear the ground a little. 
It should be recollected that they had not 
jet come to a resolution to rote any 
money | when they had, that would be the 
time to decide on the form of tiie grant. 

Mr .Hume continued. If his hon. friend 
bad waited until he had uttered a few 
scords, he would have been sensible that 
he was fully aware of the ground on 
Which this sum of money was said to be 
proposed in th^preseut form, namely, 
.•-that of banding down to succeeding geiie- 
SMions a memento of what the noble 
anarquis had done. He was perfectly 
wmttc of this, but be would nevertheless 
'-•tate again that, in his opinion, the money 
ought to be voted personally to the Mar- 
■quis of Hastings, who, if he chose to vest 
it in lands, or in a mansion, was at li- 
berty to do so. There was no such pre- 
cedeot on, their records as that which 
would be establi.shed if they agreed 4 to 
this resolution, and be was perfectly war- 
ranted, nay he was required to state his 
reasons for disapproving of the manner 
in which it was drawn up. The mode, as 
well as the principle, he again contended, 
was improper. He should be extremely 
sorry to say any thing offensive or indeli- 
cate on such an occasion ; and*if he bad 
been allowed to condnde the sentence, it 
Wftdd have been found that he had no de- 
introduce any thing disrespectful 
to die noble marquis. Sut be was quite 
snre, whatever sum of monCT that court 
might think he had eatned^by the suc- 
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cessful exercise of his civil or military 
talents, it would be found more conso- 
nant with propriety, and also with justice, 
that the money should be given to him- 
self, and not placed at the disposal of 
trustees. One ere, it reason wliich in- 
duced him to wish for tiie postponement 
of this question was, the situatiou in 
which the noble marquis at present stood; 
he believed no individual iu England was 
placed in such a situation. Looking at 
the honourable way in which he had ex- 
pended Ids princely income (and if it had 
not been must Iionourable he would not 
have introduced the subject), he conceived 
that his conduct demanded the most li- 
beral notice, and he did not think it was 
consistent with liberal feeling to place 
tins money in the hands of trustees. He 
apprehended that, on the (khole of their 
record.s, distinguished as tliey were by 
princely donations to different individuals, 
no precedent of this nature could be 
fonnd, and be would be obliged to any 
gentleman whose habits of research ena- 
bled Iiini to point out one. Placing 
money in the hand.s of trustees would 
be a most incoDvenient precedent, and 
would have the effect of creating trusts 
on trusts, contrary to the sound prin- 
ciples on wliich the Company had al- 
ways acted. They were, be knew, at 
liberty to award to individuals who de- 
served well of the Company whatso- 
ever sura they thought fit, on whatsoever 
principle seemed to them most proper ; 
but iu his apprehension, the just course 
of proceeding was, to grant what they 
did resolve to give, whether a pension or 
a sum of money, to tiie individual who 
had deserved tlieir hnumy, leaving it to 
himself to dispose of it as he might be in- 
clined; and he had no hesitation, that 
the most honourable way of guarding the 
boon would be to place it under the su- 
periutendiog care of the individual to 
whom it was justly due. He, however, 
was most anxious that the propositioB 
should for the present be postponed ; and 
when the proper period arrived, although 
his embarrassments were four times the 
amount of the sums mentioned in the re- 
solution, if his political conduct carried 
him fairly through, he would vote for the 
liquidation of every shilling of them, and 
the noble marquis should return to this 
country as iudepeudentas he was covered 
with glory. That would be the honourable 
mode of rewarding his services, instead 
of placing this sum of money out of hi* 
power, as if he ought not to be trusted, 
and doling it out to him through the me- 
dium.of others as caprice dictated. Every 
person would draw his own inference from 
sneh a proceeding. His bon. friend said, 
this course was adopted in order to per- 
petuate the memory of those transaction*, 
and to uphold the fame of the family, by 
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handing down to posterity two or three 
thousand acres of land ; but, in his mind, 
it was more honourable to a man’s off- 
spring, that he should descend to the 
grave covered with glory rather than in- 
cumbered with riches ; and their prevent- 
ing the Marquis of Hastings from laying 
out tlie money as he might think fit, 
would, they might rest assured, produce 
in the minds of many a feeling very dif- 
ferent from that which gentlemen ima- 
gined who were favourable to the employ- 
ment of trustees. To grant it in this man- 
ner would be impolitic, and would cer- 
tainty produce the worst consequences. 
When he spoke of the embarrassments of 
the noble marquis, nothing was farther 
from his mind than to intr^uce the sub- 
ject offensively : they all knew that a high 
and distinguished individual, Mr. Pitt, 
had his debts paid by the nation : such 
were his services, such his devotion to the 
affairs of his country, that the public li- 
quidated all the demands which were 
made on his estate after his death. He 
did not propose this as a precedent on the 
present occasion ; he did not assume the 
incompetence of the noble marquis ; he 
might remain long enough in India to pay 
the whole of his debts, and then they 
might reward him with such a sum as 
would, on mature consideration, be con- 
sidered adequate to the sen Ices he had 
performed. Having fully weighed the 
merits of the case, he felt himself called 
on to oppose the resolution j first, be- 
cause the proposition was premature, 
since they were ignorant of the political 
conduct of the noble marquis ; and next, 
because they were granting this reward to 
him as a military man, not as 9 profound 
and politic statesman : if therefore be- 
came a premium to all and every future 
governor-general to embark in hostilities ; 
they would be taught to think, that the 
only way in which they could secure a 
grant of money from the Company was 
to become invaders and conquerors. It 
would be said, that the Company paid no 
attention to the merits of civilians, but 
that, as in the two or three last instances, 
they were anxious to revVard conquerors. 

He was aware that the noble marquis had, 
in a manner the most honourable and 
disinterested, given up the whole of the 
prize money to which he was entitled to 
the army which he had trained and led to 
victory. He applauded this generous act, 
and was ready to make up the sacrifice, 
and even to grant as much again, if it 
were necessary. It was not the amount 
to which he objected, but the time when 
the case was bronght forward. For the 
tcasoas which he had stated, coupled with 
those delivered verbally by one hou. di- 
twor (Mr. Grant), and most strongly ex- 
pressed in the dissent of another bon. 
S^ntlntian within the bar, he would op- 
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pose any farther proceeding at present ; 
and lie entreated tlie court not to be led 
astray by specious reasoning, to commit a 
precipitate act, the consequence of which 
might be most painful. He besought them 
while it was in their power, to retreat ; 
and to give them an opportunity of avoid- 
ing a pledge, which, under the existing cir- 
ciimstanres, it was roost dangerous to 
give, lie sliould move, with a view to the 
postponement of the proposition, “ that 
this question be not now put.” 

Mr. Gahagan humbly offered himself 
to the court for the purpose of seconding 
the motion, and in so doing he should 
take the liberty of statiug those reasons 
which induced him to adopt this course. 

He was Sony that the task of stating those: 
reasons had not devolved on some other . 
gentleman better able to give them fiitt, 
force and effect, but so strong and im- ! 
perative did he feel the duty of snba^v, 
ting to the court the sentiments which tCm 
tuated him, that on no account could hff v 
suffer himself to be guilty of the slightWtT, 
dereliction of tliat important duty. He 
could not but concur, in a great measure, 
ill tlie justice of the arguments adduced 
by the hon. director who had riissenttii - :* 
from the resolution, and also in thetnd^^ .-f 
of the obsenalions addressed to tbecoert ^ 
by the lion, proprietor who bad inmitil-' 
tlie amendment ; but be tliougbt, wilhwi^.:^' 
disparagement to the reasons sdrancedl^ , 
them, that there were others, and 
very powerful ones, wliich called on . 
court to pansc before they came to • dlS 
cision on this proposition. If the ques- 
tion before the court was merely to cone 
to a conclusion on the high and trana- 
cendent services of the Marquis of Has- 
tings, was tliere any person who would 
not concur in placing them amongst the 
brightest achievements which bad been 
performed for many years ? In contem- 
plating that blaze which illumined the he- 
misphere of English glory, no star could 
be seen which shone with greater bril- 
lianey tlian the star of Hastings. While 
gazing on its briglitness, he could not de- 
scribe it in commensurate language, for 
its superior lustre dazzled the powers of 
the mind and weakened their capability 
of exertion. But they had not met to de- 
cide on tlie greatness of his achievements, 
tbeir’s was a task of a more teclinical cha- 
racter ; they were assembled to consider 
whether they could or could not legally do 
a given act. He could not help it, if, from 
mismanagement, or from a peculiar form 
of legislation, the Company could not 
put a finger on this fund from which they 
wished to grant a large sum of nton^. 

Here he hoped gentlemen would give him 
credit, when he said, he did not mean to. 
contend that even then the Marqois of 4 
Hastings was not entitled to remunenP . 
tion, but he opposed the proceeding at s 
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present, because he was of opinion that 
they could not remunerate him legally in 
the way which had been pointed out ; 
and he thought he should convince the 
court that he had takeu up the true view 
of the sulgect. He hoped he should not 
be accused of presumption or arrogance, 
when he said he thought he could con- 
vince them that his exposition of the 
law was right ; and if he could go that 
length, he trusted, however strong their 
friendship, however powerful their feel- 
ing, however great their desire to hold up 
to an admiring world a testimony of the 
Company’s gratitude, that they would not 
violate the law for that purpose, and leave 
that violation to be rectihed on a future 
day. He saw faces in the court which he 
bad never noticed there before : he saw 
below him a learned geutlemau of known 
talent ; he saw uear him an hon. proprie- 
tor (Sir \V. Burroughs) who differed from 
him on the exposition of the law : he 
hoped the hon, proprietor, in the interval 
of time since they last met, had satisfied 
bis mind on the subject, and had now 
o^ie down to prove that he was quite 
^[oag in his idea, and that it was ridicn- 
l(^ to listen to his opinion on this im- 
^rtant point. He saw around him many 
cal^t and meritorious officers, who 
aonbiless had entered the court that they 
ddght speak their sentiments in favour of 
the noble marquis ; but he begged of them 
tp smother those ardent and amicable 
(Mings to which they wished to give 
vent, if they saw, from the course of the 
ptj^inent, that the present was not the 
ti^ to pronounce those panegyrics on the 
marquis which they were anxious 
{^,’4diyer, but which perhaps would be 
appropriate if reserved for a future 
Cenod. Having made these' few prelimi- 

t 'ry observations, be should now proceed 
view the question in a legal light. The 
the king, which was their last 
Saner, seemed to have watched with 
the most jealous care the appropriation 
the various funds and stocks of the 
(^nq^y. He should here briefly inquire, 
wbe^r their territorial revenue could 
fairly be supposed to come within the 
meaning of the term fund ? He thought 
it could hot ; but he would, for argument 
sake, adnut that it did. He then request- 
ed the court to look at the clause, by 
which that revenue was appropriated; 
hq asked them more particularly, to look 
at the preamble of the clause, because 
learned gentlemen must be aware that it 
vvas frequently more important to examine 
that, in order to discover the meaning of 
the legislature, than to apply to the pre- 
l^ble of the act itself : perhaps he should 
^,,the preliminary matter, and not the 
gi^^le of the clause, but if he made 
l^nq^lf understood the ^phrase was of 
Jiltte importance. '1 he commencement 


of the clause was couched in these terms : 
— “ And be it further enacted, that for 
and during the continuance of the pos- 
session and government of the said terri- 
torial acquisitions and revenues in the 
said United Company, the rents, revenues, 
and profits, arising from the said teriito- 
rial acquisitions, after defraying the 
charges and expenses of collecting the 
same, shall be applied and disposed of to 
and for the uses and purposes hereinafter 
expressed, in the following order of pre- 
ference, and to or for no other use or pur. 
pose, or in any other manner whatsoever, 
any act or acts of parliament now in force 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

What then was theorder of preference ? 
and he begged of every hon. director to 
attend to that order, when the appropri- 
ation of the territorial revenue was at- 
tempted to be extended. 

First, the territorial revenue was to he 
expetided in raising and maintaining 
forces, and in maintaining forts and gar- 
risons. Now he would ask, whether the 
placing ;£60,000 in the hands of trustees, 
in perpetuum, for the benefit of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings and his family, did that 
go to the maintaining of forces and forts ? 
It was only necessary to state the words 
in order to come at a correct answer. 
But then it was said, “ if this doctrine 
be allowed, what becomes of the pensions 
which we have granted to the widows of 
our military officers?” He answered, 
that there was nothing forced or strained 
in the statement, that those widows were 
a part of the military establishment of 
India. They might be paid in this coun- 
try, but the sum thus appropriated was 
set off against their territorial revenues in 
India. Was he without precedent when 
he said, that those widows formed a part, 
of their military establishment ? assured- 
ly he was not. When the secretary at 
war laid the army estimates before the 
House of Commons, did not the widows' 
pensions form a constituent part of then i 
were they not paid out of the supply 
granted fur the maintenance of the king’s 
forces ? It could not therefore be said in 
this case, that because they could not vote 
the sum of money now proposed to the 
Marquis of Hastings, they must therefore 
cease from paying the pensions they had 
previously granted to the widows of of- 
ficers. 

The second appropriation was, for the 
payment of the interest of the Indian debt. 
He need not make any pause here, to in- 
quire whether ;660,000 placed in the 
hands of those hon. trustees, for the .be- 
nefit of the noble marquis and fanulyi 
could be said to be employed in paying 
the interest of the Indian debt. 

The third appropriation of the 
rial revenue was, for defraying the dw 
and commercial establishments .of the 
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Company at their several settlements in ly appropriations ? was there not indeed 
India. Here, if it were said that they a fourth appropriation? Another part of 
had given peu'ions to civilians, persons the clause provided, that .after the three 
unconnected with their commercial esta- other charges should have been defrayed, 
blishments in India, he could luaintaiu the overplus should be appropriated to- 
that that circumstance did not make in wards the liquidation of the territorial 
favour of the Reality of the proposed debt of the ronipany, or of the bond debt 
grant, .since it did not require any inge- at home. Had gentlemen, he wished to 
unity to shew that those persons formed know, appropiiated any portion of the 
a part of their civil and cutmrreicial esta- territorial revenue to the liquidation of 
blishmeni. But how could it be made the teiriforial debt abroad or of the bond 


out, that granting this sum of money to 
the noble marquis was ^propriatiug it 
to the support of either civil or com- 
mercial establishment'? then he would 
a'ik this question of the directors, and he 
hoped to receive a fair and conscientious 
answer ; not the word ** yes T* or “ no !’* 
fcmly and confidently spoken, but a just 
and well considered answer coming from 
the heart. An account of the extent of 
their territorial revenues lay on the table 
of the directors, and he would inquire, 
whether they amounted last year, or for 
several precediuy yt-ais, to the sum neces- 
sary to defray the expenses pointed out 
by the appropriation clause? Was theiv 
sufficient to raise and maintain their war- 
like foices, to pay the interest of the In- 
dian debt, and to discharge the e.xpenses 
of their civil and commercial e.stablish- 
ineuts? Let thi-j question he conscien- 
tiously answered hefoie they were in- 
duced to vote away ift)0,000 from the ter- 
ritorial revenues. "I'his was an impor- 
tant in|ef rog.ttoj y, ami deserved to be 
fairly answered. A few days ago, he 
heard an lion, director declare that he 
and his colleagues acted cm a principle 
difft'ient from the gciitlernan heiore the 
bar, since they were bound by tl>e sacred 
obligation of au oath ; he hoped, how- 
ever, that though gentlemen on his side 
of tlio bar were not bound by the obliga- 
tiim of an oath, that they were stimulated 
in the performance of their duly byjnst 
and honourahle motives, which would 
impel them, under all difficultie.<, to pursue 
what was right. When he said tiji'»,God 
forbid he should suppose that the oath, 
vvhich the directors took, nid not bind 
them to perforin conscientiously, cicry 
act, which, as directors, they ucc an us- 
tomed to do. He would then a'-k, Hlie- 
ther gentieiuen behind the b.ir did not 
know that the territory did not yield mope 
than enough of leveiun^ to nucr tliose dif- 
ferent appropriations ^ He would go lar- 
ther, and inquire whether it did not pro- 
duce much less than would .suffice to de- 
fray those various expenses.^ If it wcie 
ao, could they, consistently with the oath 
they had ukea, declare, we will never- 
theless charge on the ferriturial revenues 
this debt of ;fd0,000 for the benefit of 
^he noble marquis ?’* But did the provi- 
sions of the act of parliament atop here? 
Were those that he had meutioned the ou- 
Asiatic Journ , — No. 43. 


debt at borne, after satisfyiiiK the other 
items ? He would answer for it they bad 
not so appropriated one shilling, because , 
there was no sin plus so to dispose of ; Bf 
tbei-e had been, it would have been tl^ 
bnunden duty of the directors to have a^ 
plied it in ' i. tliv 

it either ■ . ■ . i *. Ir 

they bad t ■ . :i llie' 

territorial debt abroad, or the bond dcM' 
at home, how the court of directors OMm-, 
propose such a resolution as that 
in the very face of these restrictioQS. 
had brought forward, he was at a fiw 
to conceive. How could they thliK 
of charging funds already overburden!*' 
ed with this giant to the Mar([^ 
of Hastings, vvhicli, if it were paid,iaii^, 
be taken from a source devoted by the hK . 
gislature to other purposes? After 
fiiurth appropriation came the word! 
der whicii lie snppo-cd the court 
rectois imaeined they were auihoriSedP^P^ 
propose the preseut resolution and li] 
carry it into effect. After the mentiias** 
the liquidation of the territorial drb^^E s' 
of the bond debt at home, the 
words weie inserted, “ or to sucn 
pni|Hise.s, subject to. the provision 
iii ifter made, as the court of directoJ^ 
with the approbation of the hoard of com- 
nii-siuucrs for the affairs of India, sh^l 
liwin time to time diiert.” Was this 
deliiiite ? tvas tins without referents ? 
Tlie diffeieiice was to be found, if the# 
I.ioked faiily at the clattee, vvliicit spS- 
eilicallv said, “ subject to the provision 
liereafter made.” if tticn, after liaadtt* 
appiopriated a proportion of the territo- 
I i.il funds to lliosc [im-pose., there should 

aiiuually be left a “iiipius, wliat pioiisiou 

was it .subject to? tiiat was the point 
tliey had ne.st to consider. Had tlic court 
of ciirectois conscientionsly examined tiiis 
part of tlie act, and satisfied themselves 
in what way they were antliorised to ap- 
ptopriatcHiiysiirplus which might remain, 
after meeting tlicse four items ? It mighh 
lie matter of great ingenuity to say wh« 
provision such surplus would he subje cted 
to ; but he would again reiwat, was lIiW 
any gentlemau behind tiie bar w ho 
lay Ids liatnl on his heart, and 
having attended to those fiWr 
priatiims, as tliey were spetiferily 
in the act of parliament, if Vhs. anw 
wani.s withio rtc power of IB# Compu^ 
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to dispose of whatever surplus remained 
in at.y way they pleased ? He believed he 
should hardly hear that asserted; but to 
slew that the court of directors bad no 
right to assume this authority (and 'here 
be did not mean to impute to them an 
undue assumption of authority, they be- 
ing cognizant of the fact), it was only 
necessary that they should examine more 
closely what the legislature had done; it 
Would be found that they had assumed an 
authority to interfere with tliat which 
parliament did not even give itself the 
^wer of touching. For the truth of this 
statement he would appeal to members of 
parliament who were present, to able 
lawyers who were within that court, and 
to some of the most glorious and apt pre- 
cedents that could be cited in the history 
"of their laws. To speak of a glorious 
decedent would not perhaps sound well 
In a court of law ; but as he was not ad- 
dressing a tribunal of that description, be 
might be allowed to use the expression, 
paHicularly as he bad coupled it with the 
epithet of apt. Let the court look to the 
*et ofparllameoioettlingon the illustrious 
l^ke of WeiUn^ou tltat annuity with 
ItlMcii his services had been so deservedly 
Rewarded ; let gentlemen examine the 
Mt granting to the immortal'Nelson that 
annuity which the gratitude of the nation 
■iHid bestowed on liim ; what said those 
sets of parliament ? A precise form of 
words was used in those and similar acta, 
which money was granted to iudivi- 
^uils for public services, to members of 
the royal family, to tlie Speaker of tliC 
jPouseof Commons, or to any other per- 
[hons, such sums being charged on the 
4opsolidated fund. Wliat were ilie re- 
words regularly coupled with 
illiMi! grants and annuities ? He entreated 
conrt to attend to tliis circumstance 
:fcicolar1y: there was always in thdse 
a reservation of antecedent debts, 
.ptOi always enacted that all former ap- 
atipns of the consolidated fund 
ibonld be held intangible ; tlierefore, ar- 
jgning on analogy, if their territorial funds 
Were appropriated to support their ini- 
lita^ forces, to pay the interest of the 
Indian debt, and to maintain their civil 
and commercial establishmeiit.‘«, he would 
maintain that they must hold those .ap- 
propriations to he completely intangible. 
If they did not, they would act incorrect- 
ly, because they made use of that which 
by law had been solemnly appropriated. 
He would call the attention of the court 
to the act passed in favour of the Duke 
df Wellington ; it set forth, “ that in 
■consideration of the great and meritorious 
services of the most noble Arthur, Duke 
M Wellington, and that there may be a 
Hiding meniorial of public gratitude to 
and his family, be it enacted, that 
j^r annum be seized on him, is- 



suing, and to be issued, payable and to 
be paid out of the cousoUdated fund of 
Great Britain, after keeping and reserving 
sutftcieiit to pay all sucli sums of moimy 
as have been directed by parliament to be 
paid out of the same.’* Here they b^d 
only to substitute their territorial reve- 
nues for the consolidated fund of Great 
Britain, and the analogy became manifest. 
Ill tlie one case, as well as in the other, 
there evidently was a reservation in fa- 
vour of pre-existing appropriations. When 
he stated all this, was he doing anything 
more than the duty of a man who h:id a 
.strong moral feeling on his mind, that 
they were proceeding in a wrong course ? 
If they looked to the 53d of the king, it 
was ch ar they could not make this grant, 
since the territorial revenues wcie hedged 
and fenced round with specific provisions. 
Was he asking the court to negative the 
graut to the Mnrqais of Hastings ? did he 
say that the noble mai'quis had no right 
to a reward ? Far be it from him ever to 
harbour such an idea ; but seeing in the 
case of the immortal Nelson, of the il- 
lustrious Welliugton, and indeed of all 
those heroes who had received gratuities 
from the country, tliat it was said by the 
legislature, ** you shall be paid such and 
such sums ftom the consolidated fund, 
snfficient being leserved to meet prior 
appi*opriatioDs,' was there any thing dis- 
respectful, was there any thing incon- 
sistent with common sense in pursuing a 
similar line of conduct here Was it not, 
on the contrary, acting most inconsistent- 
ly to say, the services of the Marquis 
of Hastings have been very great, and 
we will reward him, whether we have 
any funds out of which that reward can 
be taken, or not } Were they afnud, as 
merchants, to look into their accounts 
and satisfy themselves of their capability ^ 
could tliey, as statesmen, precipitate a 
measure which might be declared null 
and void in the course of a few months ? 
were they unwilling to scrutinize the 
power they possessed, fearful lest they 
should liud that they had uo authority to 
make this grant ? They ought not to suf- 
fer themselves to be biassed by such cou- 
sideinfions. If there were not money 
enough hi this fund to enable them to re- 
ward the noble marquis, they ought to 
seek out some other source from wh’ch 
they mivht reward him, without hreakins 
an act of pariiameut. Parliament itself 
dill not presume to grant annuities to 
Lord Nelson and the Duke of Wellington, 
without making the special reservation 
which he had stated ; and much as be 
admired the services of the Marquis of 
Hastings, he could nor put them in coru- 
petitioiw with those of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. He spoke merely with respect to 
their active services, not with referefnee 
to their abilities ; for if the Marquis 
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Hastings had been placed in the same si- 
tiiaiion in which the Duke of Wellinglon 
Mood, he would perliaps have acted his 
part as nobly. What he meant to say, 
was, that he could not cousent to grant 
him any thing fioni tlie teiritorial reve- 
nues, which might he denumhiated the 
consolidated fund of the Company, until 
all other claims weic paid; iii the same 
way that a special reservation was made 
for the liquidation of all pfe existing 
demands on the consolidated lund, before 
tlie annuity granted to the Duke of Wel- 
lington could be received by him. An hon. 
and learned proprietor near him (Sir W. 
IJurrouglis) knew that, by law, there was 
a most strict appropiiatioii of the con- 
solidated fund, wiiich could not he broken 
in upon ; indeed every member of par- 
liament must be aware, that when the 
consolidated fund Mas directed by act 
of parliament to be applied to certain pur- 
poses, not even the executive goveranient 
had the power of touching it ; the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and those per- 
sons who wei'e most deeply concerned in 
the financial anangeraenta of the country, 
had not the power of iuterfenug with 
this lund, when it was appropriated. 
Was not the case precisely similar in this 
instance.^ If the territorial revenues were 
already appropriated, c»'Uld the court of 
directors divert them to other purposes 
the original appropridi ions not having been 
fulfilled the cousolidated fund was foim- 
eU of various duties connected with the 
excise, customs, and other branches of 
the revenue. Now if it weit* said that 
these could not be disposed of otherwise 
than was directed by particular appro- 
priations w'ho would dare to contend 
that the court of directors had a right to 
touch the Company’s territorial funds to 
reward the JMarquis of Hastings, those 
funds being subject to similar provisions ? 
An boti. and learned proprietor near him 
(Sir W. Burroughs), who, beneficially for 
the public and bonorabiy for himself, fill- 
ed the high situation of a judge iu India, 
afforded a striking exeinplifitatiou of the 
doctrine in support of which he was ar- 
guing. How was tfjat learned geiitleroaii 
paid? out of the terril(»nal revenues of 
India. Now if the court of directors bad 
the power of appropriating those reve- 
nues, be did not think it would have been 
necessary to pursue the course which had 
been adopted, in order to defray the sa- 
laries of the judges iu India. An act of 
pariiamem wa» abnilutely applied for, to 
admit the appropriation of part t>f 
territorial revenues, the payment of ih? 
judges. His majesty could not order such 
a payment to be mslde : the app.opriaiion 
of them was so precise that ilicy could 
not be touched, except by a special act of 
^ rarliamcnt; but by the 4dd, and 

55ih of the king, his inajejiy was coabkU 


to pay those judges out of the territorial 
revenue. This seemed to him to be a 
complete case in point. Tlie king himself, 
even for the payment of the judges, could 
not direct an appropriation of those re- 
venues. If gentlemen would look to the 
4.3d*aiid 49tli of the king, they would find 
some very remarkable expressions in tlie 
pieamble: it set forth, “ wheieas the 
increase of territories in the East-Iodies 
requiie^ farther provision, with respect to 
the territorial revenues there;” and then 
came those, the approprnition for the pay- 
ment of the judges, to which he had just 
alluded. Now it the Company chose to 
procure a statute isith a similar preamtdf, 
and then going qu to say, “ be it there* 
fore enacted that the Marquis of Hastlq^S .- 
shall be paid a certain sum out of the 
territorial revenues,” no one could cit- 
ject to the plan, which would be, in hUt 
opinion, a very good one ; it would bfe 
appropriating to the noble marquis , 

which he had conquered, and he ihmif 
exclaim, here the legislature have gmi'' s 
ranteed to me a poition of that whl^ { *' 

won with my owu sword.” But the court ■f. 
of ilirectors had no right to assume, be* ■; 
cause it was an acquisitiou of temtorff 
that they could appropriate it as 
pleased, without the aid of an act of J 
lianient. He had thrown out th is 
gestiou before, and he much regni« 
that it was not attended to, becaowM 
knew that since he stated his opinion thu 
question had created considerable doabtt 
in the minds of indiriduals, and, bu b©* 
lievtfd, in the mind even of the premnc 
of the board of control himself. Hew 
not meau to vouch for this as a fact, but 
be had heard it loosely stated. He rcr 
grelted that the hon. Chairman had net 
announced to the court that the queathm 
had been investigated, and the result WM, 
that their fears were grouiuUess, that 
their doubts were all nugatory, andtbat 
they weie at liberty to act just as they 
pleased with respect to the territorial re- 
venues. His doubis, however, so far from 
having been diminished, had been greatly 
increased since the court last met, and 
tlierefore It was that he had takcu »he li- 
berty of statiug bis opiuioos so fully ou 
this occasion. 

Col. W/fi/n said, he would not have 
uttered one woid on this subject, but for 
what had fallen fium the hon. director 
near him, which iud been re-echoed in 
Slid stronger terms by an hon. proprietor 
{Mr. Hume) who had recently spoken. 
The hon. director said, that this grant 
would operatu as a premium for llte go- 
vernor to wage immediate war ; and the 
hou. proprietor expressed the Mine opi- 
uiou over and over again, adding, as he 
umleriiood hhn to say, that it was, ill 
fact, a premium for plunder ; an 
prt 5 :»lou wh?ch he considered a very itroflf 
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one indeed. To remove any unfavourable 
impressions which such declarations mi^^hc 
produce, it was only necessary to read 
the dispatch of the Marquis of Hastings, 
assigning his reasons for refiuiug to take 
auy portion of the prize money. The 
noble marquis said, 1 thuui^ht it fitting 
to declare, that when my shaie of the 
prize money, as conimauder-in-cliief, w'as 
separated fiom that of the other officers, 
it should be tiiiowM back into the general 
Stock, for the beucht of the lower classes 
of the army. This I did, because I think 
no consideration should exist which might 
he supposed to induce au individual, 
uniting in himself the power of com* 
]^aDder>in chief and governor-general, to 
embark in liostilitics unnecessarily.**— 
(Hear ! hear ! hear i] And (continned Col. 
iUIan] the noble marquis, in this letter, 
called on the board of cotitrol to amend 
the prize-money act, by the insertion of 
an additional clause. “ It tvoulil be right," 
said he, “ to bar, by a special clause, the 
couimander-in-chlef in the field, when he 
also filled the situation of goveruor-ge- 
nerfil, from any participation iit prize- 
He would thus be ft ted from any 
nieau imputation of being induced to act 
a view to his piivate adcaiit.ige.” — 
fifear ! hear ! hear !J He (Col. Allan) 
diifered entiiely from the principles laid 
wwii ia the eloquent, able, and well wiii- 
Vhi dissent of the lion, director. They 
were, he conceived, nerfectly coirect in 
^•uing the course tvhich was now point- 
ed out to them. The court of iliiectois 
and the court of proprictor.s hai! pto- 
Bonnced au unanimous opinion on the 
tondnct of the noble marquis ; tlie two 
houses of parliament liad voted to him 
thSr nnauiiuous thanks ; tlie crown liad 
. wstpwed honours on liiiu, as it never 
Wied to do on those who vvere deserving 
^ them ; and it now became tlie East- 
ttdia Company to give to tlie noble inar- 
^pria, what alone they could give, a liberal 
peenniary grant. fHear ! hear ! hear !) 

Mr. Grant rose in explanation, ami dis- 
dlaimed entirely liaving imputed, or in- 
tended to impute, anything whatever to 
thffhioble marquis Hu liad not applied 
his observation to tliat noble individual. 
He guarded himself most distinctly, as lie 
conceived, from being misunderstood on 
that point ; and he thought, when tlie 
lion, director was so anxious to defend 
the character of one peisou, he ought to 
he a little careful how lie attacked an- 
other, who was also before tlie p iblie. 
He utterly disclaimed any ajiplicatioii of 
the remark to tlie .Marquis of Hastings, 
or indeed to any other individual. But 
if the authoiitifs at home adopted the 
practice of following territorial acquisi- 
thm with special rewards, might it not 
in fact be said, that so far as their con- 
duct was concerned, iustead/fof discou- 
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raging conquests, it bad a tendency the 
other way. He spoke of their conduct, 
and of theirs only. 

Col. yillnn said, he was veiy happy to 
hear tlie lion, director disclaim any par- 
ticular applicaiiiiii of the remark. He had 
not, however, neither did he now impute 
to him, such an intention. His motive for 
rising was, because he was atiaid that 
some of the piopiietors miglit leave the 
court with a wrong impiession on their 
minds, in consequence of the observation 
which had been made. 

-Mr. Bosanquet said, he was happy that 
this business was at length biought ticfore 
the court, as it was one involving ques- 
t.ous of the utmost importance to the 
interests of the East-India Company. He 
always came forwaid with extreme re- 
luctance to address the propiictors, be- 
ounse iie was satisfied his poweis were 
not of suciianaiure as to he likely to 
command the dttention of tiiecourt. But 
whenever lie came foiwaid, as he hoped 
he always did, with a clean lieait and 
clean hands, the proprietors had been 
kuid eiioiigb to pardon his eriors ami to 
hear his sentiments ; and he tiosted they 
would extend the same indulgence to h.iu 
upon thepiesent occasion. {Hear ! hear!) 
Knots they all had, and lie was not ^ 
man vain enough to believe liimselt ex. 
empt from them. He felt impelled by 
the justice lie owed to his own character, 
by the .respect which lie li.id always eu- 
tertained for the proprietors of Ka.'t- India 
-stock, and by what he conceived to bq 
due to their government .ihroad, to say a 
few wolds on this occasion. He would 
endeavour to he as short as possible ; 
but the impoitance of the subject was so 
great, that hefeaicd he could not be as 
brief as he wished. If thi.s question re.sted 
only on the propriety of granting a larger 
or smaller sum of money; if their deci- 
sion were to he whether they w'ould give 
it out of one fund or out of another, he 
would have remained entirely silent ; 
but as there was a question of infinitely 
greater impoitance before them, not only 
to the body of which he was lately a di- 
rector, hut to the vital interests of the 
Company at large, he could not siiflfer it 
to pa-s over unnoticed. 'I'hat question 
related to tlie Iionniirs and privileges of 
the body for whicli he liad recently acted 
as director ; it relaied to the government 
of the country ; it related to matters of 
infinite impoitance to the whole of the 
proprietors. The question was no less 
than this, whether the East-Itidia Com- 
pany weft; inve.ited with sutBcieiit power 
to govern a great and distant empire, and 
to apply and appropriate their revenues 
so as to answer tliese euds. With respect 
to wliat had been done in the court of 
directors ‘■ince he liad ceased to be a 
member of it, of course be could have no 
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knowledge ; but proceedings took place 
before he quitied that court, jii which he 
took a very active part. All those pro- 
ceedings had not been laid betoie the 
proprietors, but he was anxious that 
they should ; because he thought they 
would clearly shew that the interests of 
the Easc-India Company and of the pub- 
lic weie not forgotten behind the bar. 
The proposition to which those pioceed- 
ingsieldied, the proprietors would na- 
turally suppose was moved by himself; 
and as they would point out the view iti 
which he looked to tliis question, and 
would shew what his feelings on this 
subject vveie, he requested that they might 
be read. 

Mr. Elphinstone could see no ueccssity 
for reading those proceedings. 

Mr. Bosanquet said, if they related 
wholly to himself, he would not require 
them to he read*; but tln^y rehilLd to the 
acts ot the court of directors, and whether 
they should or should not be read, would 
be decided by ttie pleasure of thecomt. 

Mr. Elphinstme said, he would not 
oppose the reading, althougli he did not 
see the uecC'Sity of it. 

The clerk then lead as follow? : 

At a court of diiectors held on Fii- 
day the 5th of Marcli, 1«19, the Chair- 
man, adveitiiig to the notice given on ihe 
3d iiist., stated, that he would, ou Wed- 
nesday tiie lOtli inst., submit tlie follow- 
ing re.-'olutiaa to the court. 

That this court, adverting to the 
repeated unanimous votes of ttiaiiks^ to 
the most noble tlie Maiviuis ot Ha>tings, 
at tlie clo.se of two gloruius and siuccss- 
ful wars, as they appear on the lecords 
of the East-lndia Company, and lieing 
deeply impressed with a high sense of the 
meiits and services of that distinguished 
nobleman, and of llie unwearied assiduity 
witli which he lias devoted himself to 
the altaiument of a compieheiisive know- 
ledge of the Company’s affairs, lecom- 
niended that the sum ot j6'60,000 bepla«'cd 
at the disposal of the noble marquis, to 
be irsted in lands, in such ni inner as to 
the court of diiectors may setm most ud- 
vantagcou«.” 

“ At a court of directors lield on the 
Iflth of Maicli : Tlie proportion respect- 
ing the Marquis ot Hastings, of which 
notice was given on the 5th in>l. was, 
by the consent of the court, withdr.iwu.*' 

Mr. Bosanquet all lie intended to 
be read on tins occasion was the pioceed- 
ings that took place after the ieller had 
been sent to the court of directors by the 
president of the board of control, ac- 
companied by the opinion of tiie attorney 
and solicitor-general, with respect to the 
right of the Company to grant a pension 
for 20 years. 

The clerk tlieii read : 

“ At a court of directors held on 
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Wednesday the 7th of April, 1819 
the Chairman, in pursuance of fl t 
notice given by him on the 31st uit., sub- 
mitted tlie following motion, viz. 

“ The com t adverting to the repeated 
unanimous voUsof thanks to the most 
noble the Marquis of Hastings, at the 
close of twogloiious and succe'^slul wars, 
as tliey appear on the records of the East- 
ludia Company, and being deeply im* 
pressed with a high sense of the merits 
and services of that distinguished noble- 
man, and of the nnweariea assiduity with 
which he has devoted Ijiuiself to the at- 
taiiiment of a Lompreheiisive knowledge 
of the Company’s affairs, have resolved 
to recommend to the general court of 
proprietors, that the sum of ;£60,000 
be granted to tlie right lion. Charles Hope, 
lord president of the court of sessional 
the right hon. David Boylp, lord justice 
clerk, the rixht bon. lord chief commis- 
sioner Adam, the light huu. David Cacti- 
cart. Lord Alloway, Thomas Macdonald^ 
E«q., and W. George Adam, E^q., as tnts- 
tee- thereof, in order to its being laid out 
in the purchase of estates of inheriiatice 
ill any part of rlie uniied kingdom, sq 
T hat the fee <in>p)e of such estates may 
be settled upon such ))ersons, to such oMt 
and trusts, and subject to such limitat^Qs 
and ]>iovi»iuns, us the court of directoirt| 
by any re^olutlOlI to be made by tliefll* 
shall diiecr, for the benefit of the rottfC ' 
noble the Maiquis of Hastitms, goverutHV 
general of India, or the mo^t uolde Mairii 
chlouess, Ids present wife, aod their tssoey 
in such nianuer as to the court of di- 
rectors shall seem best adapted to thf4r 
welfare, and to perpetuate the sense 
enteitaiued of his lordship’s high and 
meritoiious services as governor-general 
of the British possessions in India. 

“ It was proposed to amend the said 
motion by leaving out all the words after 
the word ‘ that,* for the purpose of in- 
serting the following, viz, 

“ This conn views with deep coucera 
the doubts i.iised by the letter and en- 
clo'^ureof the liglit hon. George Cdiining, 
presidtiit of tin hoard of commissiontia 
forthe affair' o: India, of the 30tli March 
last, to the Chairiiiiui and Deputy Chair- 
man of the Company, relative to a grant 
proposed to he made as a reward for the 
eminent public sei vice# of Marquis Hast- 
ings the goveriioi-p'’nciMl of the British 
territories m the Last-Iioiies. 

The opinion of the attorney and 
solicitor general, referred to by that letter, 
laises doubts which, if well founded, liipit 
the effect and opeMtion of the legislative 
powers which are to answer the exigen- 
cies of a most extensive empire, to the 
comparatively short term during which, 
the mode of exercising those powers is 
regulated by the act of the 5^ yearstf 
the present- king’s reign, a BaOtatioof 
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which must shake all confidence in tlie 
sstabiiity of every regulation which has 
been passed since tlie creation of the pre- 
sent system of gove:Dmeiit by the act of 
the 24th of the kins, however much po- 
litical wisdom may have deemed it essen- 
tial that it should be understood that se- 
veral of such regulations (someof which 
most largely affect the revenue) are im- 
mutable and for ever irrevocable. 

“ The surpiize of tlie court is not less 
than its alarm, from the creation of 
the present system in 1784 to the 30tli of 
Narch last, it has been the unquestioned 
practice of the functional ies in whom the 
poweis of government have been vested, 
to exercise the powers confided to them 
according to the exigency of thepaiticu- 
lar subject (whether rew’ards fur services 
performed or any other subject) without 
reference to the peiiod forwhicli the exis- 
tence of such powers has from time to 
time been regulated. 

' “ The court cannot but regiet the ne- 
cessity in which they have been placed, of 
^blicly communicatitig the letter and opi- 
^on in.question tothecouit of proprie- 
tors, bcforethere had been an opportunl- 
^of weighing the validity of the doubts 
which they disclosed, 

• The altei native which has been sug- 
^eisteti of raising a gross sum of money 
instead of an annual sum, would not re- 
iievethe difficulty; as the interest of the 
Iifidlan debt, which would be the cui>^e- 
qaeoce of raising a gross sum, must re- 
Inain a charge on the Indian revenues at 
the end of the term of years created by 
fhe act of parliament, and therefore is 
Open to the same objection as the pension ; 

moreover the court Is confident that 
fhe hoard would not attempt a subterfuge, 
imd give its approbation to what would in 
be a chaise certainly.to last many 
^rs bepnd the year 1834, if it should 
BOt consider itself authorized toapptove 
a charge of jfoOOO per annum, which can- 
not last above five years beyond that pe- 
riod. 

* ** Under these circumstances, tlie court 
feels equal difficulty whether to alter their 
recommendation re^pe^t^ug the grant pro- 
posed for the benefit of Marquis Hastings, 
which would establish the doubts fiooi 
which so much danger is to be apprelien- 
ded, or to propose it agaitr to the general 
court, which, according to the present views 
of the president of the board ot commis- 
siouei's, would lead to a most inconvenient 
Conflict between that board and the Com- 
pany; and therefore this court feels itself 
rrluctanily constrained to recommend to 
fhfe court of proprietors appointed to be 
9ttH«iub!ed the 5th of May next, that all 
forther proceedings be suspended upon 

fotended grant to Murquis Hastings 
Md his fiuuily fur tlie presept ; and that 
is early aa may be after the new election, 
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a deputation be formed of five members 
of the new couit of directors, to wait 
upon the right hon. the president of the 
board of commissioners, to discuss the 
points above alluded to. 

“ The court cannot conclude this sub- 
ject without subjoining their sincere and 
anxious hope, that, at a proper opportu- 
nity, the able and distinguished services of 
Marquis Hastings will be brought for- 
ward, and be rewarded in a manner suit- 
able to the sense entertained of them ; 
and in the case of his decease, that the 
Marchioness and liis family will expe- 
rience an equal degree of liberal conside- 
ration from the East-India Company.*' 

“ The question, That the original 
W’ords stand part of the question,** being 
put by the ballot, it pahsed in the negative. 

“ It was then moved, “ That the follow- 
ing words of the proposed amendment be 
omitted, «tz. The court cannot conclude 
this subject without subjoining tlicir sin- 
cere and anxious liope, that, at a proper 
opportunity, the able and distinguishe<l 
services of Marquis . Hastings will be 
brought forward, and rewaided in a inan- 
lUT suitable to the sense entertained of 
tliein, and in the case of his decease, 
that the ftlaichione'^s and his family will 
experience an equal degree of liberal con- 
sideiarion from the East-lndia Company.*' 
“ And the question “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
amendment,’* being put by the ballot, it 
passed in the negative; and the question 
That the words of the amendment, as 
now amended, stand part of the ques- 
tion,** being put by the ballot, it also 
passed in the negative. 

“ The court then adverting to the letter 
from the light hon, George Canning, 
dated the 30th uU., transmitting copy of 
a case and of the opinion of the attorney 
and soliciiur-gener.d, resj>ectiug the le- 
gality of the proposed giant to Marquis 
Hastings of an annuity of :^5000 for 20 
years, ordeied, that il be» referred to the 
consideration ot the committee of cor- 
re>poudeuce.’* 

Mr. ElphinsUme wished that the farther 
proceedings should he read. 

Mr. Bosanquet .said, if there were any 
farther proceedings on the subject, tiiey 
had taken place since he had quitted the 
court. What might have induced the 
court of directors to alter their opinion, 
as he perceived tliey had done so, he could 
not, of course, be aware of. 

Mr. Grhtigiui conceived that the whole 
of the proceedings should be laid before 
the court. At preseut they were only 
partially informeil on the subject. 

Mr. Elphinstone said, the court of di- 
rectors had taken into thr'ir serious con- 
sideration the ameudment which had 
recently been read, and they found 
it dangerous and inexpedient to agree to 
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it. They then ordered the committee of The court of directors had now, it was 
correspondence to look into the letter of true, turned round (but why, he, Mr. 

Mr. Canning, and the opinion of the at- could not tell, except that the directors 
torney and solicitor-general. They did had changed}, and now proposed what 
so, and drew up a proper letter to the had before been twice negatived, a large 
president of the board of control. The sum of money, instead of an annuity. Now 
court of diiectors thought it most wdse he begged leave to state to the proprietors, 
and most prudent not to agitate this de- that, in his humble apprehension, having 
licate subject. been ever accustomed to walk strait for- 

hU. Bosanquet h:xi\ no wish whatever waid, this was merely a plan to evade the 
to prevent any further proceedings from appearance of doing that which the pre- 
being lead ; he merely begged leave to sident of the hoard of coiumissiouers, by 
say, that he called for the perusal of tlie the advice of his two legal assistants, had 
minutes that had just been laid before the declared they had no riglit to do. If lie 
court, in order that the course of pro- had au estate for lifp, or for a number, (Mf 
ceeding that liad been adopted should be years, jyifl he was told (hat he could 7 
clearly and distinctly understood. The charge it with an aoiiuity beyond the pe»'- 
proprietors would collect, from the pro- riod of possession, Mid if at the sampi 
position that had been made in the court time he was informed that he could ovet*.r? 
of directors, that previous to their (tro- come this riitticuliy by raising a gross 
ceeding with the consideration of this of money on the estate by loan, 
grant, he felt that it concerned tiie in- any man say that this was not precl|^^^ 
terest of the East-Tndia Company and the same thing ? Was it not a subtente^ 
of the public, that the question which Would not the person doing this, ittiMU 
had been raised, and winch was of the assert a right over ihe estate forafMS^i 
utmost importance to all the parties con. longer ilian he was authorised to do . 
nected with It ; that was to say, whether dUtinct opinion, however, was (and M 
the tenitorial revenues could or could not held that opinion fit miy, notwithstandi^ 
be charged for a terra beyond the llmita- the antlioriiy of the two learned gently 
tion of the Company’s charter, should be men, which had been brought forward 
definitively settled. If he were in error tliis occasion), that the court of dlrec|pi^4 
on this point, all he could say was, that ami proprietors, with the acquiescCDC^ii^^j 
it was the error of the head, and not of one of his Majesty’s seiTants, bemei^iL 
the heart. t'/Zear / Afior 0 As he rose to the presitlcnt of the board of coMj^ In- 
state his opinion on this subject, hewould, we:e h^ally authorised to cltarge Utdr 
if it were the pleasure of the cour , pro- estate, their teiritoria) revenue ; and bf 
ceed with his speecli, after the leftei, al- thoui^iit lie inikht venture to go a 
luded to by the hou. director, had been farther on tins occasion, and say, if 
read. had no such power to tharge that j 

Tlic clerk then read as follows : then many ol the acts that liad tieen dwlil ^ 

“ East-India House, April 14, 1819.— by (he court of directors, since the rWr'i 
Sirs We have the honour to acknowledge luting art of 1784, w'ere null 
the receipt of your letter of the 30th nit.. Let the court consider what had 
conveying to us the opinion of the At- done. All the lands of Bengal, 
lorney and Solicitor-general, as to the and Orissa, were at fiist let out on 4^ 

safety of granting to the Marquis of Has- for ten years ; afterwards tiuy weie leased 
tings a pension for twenty years. The out in perpetuity ; ami though this systott 
court of directors deemed it expedient to bail nut lieeu earned to the same cxtwt ; 
lay the same befoie the court of pro- in other piovmces, still, lo a certain 
prietors, before they proceeded to move tfnv, it liad been going on ever since, n ^ 
the grant; and thc*y were induced to ac- they were proceeding to lease out 

cede to the adjournment of the court, theirestdtes nr a fiKed rent, wiihouilimit»» . ^ 
solely on the ground of not having had he could nut conceive whv they could not 
time to consider what course they ought al>o charge them with payments ^ ^ 
to take, but without any acquiescence same way. Grants of almost every kma 
whatsoever in the seniitnents contained in had been also, from lime to time, made; ,r- 
Ihatopiniou. an application of part of the teiritory, 

(Signed) J. Pattisov, late in tlie possession of 4*e Peishwa, 

G. MarjoribankS.” had heeti >anction»*d for a partxular^pur- 

Mr. Bosanquet .said, he believed the pose, lo the amount of eight lacks of 
proprietors would find that he wa.s correct rupees ; and lie could quote various otU^ 
in the manner he had placed the proceed- instances. If this were the tact, and tf 
ing before them ; namely, that from the .their authority extended only to ttiee»- 
first moment the proposal of giving asum piration of their charter, ^*®'J\'y***,*^*? 
of money to Marquis Hastings was made, things done, and what wouWneHMt^' z 
it was'negatived by the court of directors, timate event ? Many of those 
and that this negative was repeated after made to men who had 
fherecc’ipiof the letter from Mr. Canuing. Company iu India; aud be bopeo 
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court would consider the matter well, be- 
fore they conceded to a principle that 
would tend to invalidate them. Amongst 
other things, an ample provision had 
been made for the gallant officers whose 
blood and exertions had acquired those 
territories fOr the East-India Company. 
Did- the (»urt or the board of commis- 
sioners mean to call those grants into 
question ? did they mean to say they 
-wonld not exist beyond the Coi«pan>*s 
charter ? It was said that those grants 
were hot irrevocable ; he knew they were 
not, no more than the provision made for 
<^cers in this country. The Company 
certainly might revoke them, •if they 
pleased ; but if it were decided tliaf the 
CCtate could not be charged beyond t'ne 
period to which the charter extended, 
then, if those grants weie not. renewed 
at that period, they of necessity must f.Ul 
of themselves. I’hinking that a great 
Question was here at issue with lespect to 
rights which the Company have ac- 
.-^ivrpd, under the charter, to those fer- 
,i^tipriP3 ; believing that the result might 
must serious, both with reference io 
privileyes and properly of the Coni- 
■ he had given liis best attention to 

subject, ami he feir that he siiould de- 
the execration of every gentleman 
J the bar, if he gave up, what he con- 

.. .-cHvedto l>e, their just tights, lightly or 
, inconsiderately. He hoped, however, that 
giving his opinion freely on this occa- 
• ' '^D, he would not be supposed to censuie 
^ <^1 in question the opinions vvhicii 

^ . ^perebeld, no doubt conscientiously, by 
fly: others : he merely acted on his own view 
the subject ; it might bo a mistaken 
" 1|^ but be would be guilty of a most 
iRMlo^stice to hb character, and to the 
ilCisetts of those whom lie had so long 
if, with the sentiments he eiiter- 
y||nied» he could have brought himself to 
proceeded dilfereutly. 

.'V99S contended, on the pan of his 
m^esty^s government, that the Company 
were not possessed of sufficient power to 
chaise tho'ietcrritoiies, which were com- 
mitted to their care, beyond the period to 
which the Company's charrer exten<fcd. 
He liad always understood that a govern- 
ment could only be carried on by the ap- 
plication of two principles, the principles 
of hope and of fear ; fear, wliich was 
created by the application of those laws 
that were %iade to prevent the strong 
from preying on the weak, and hope, 
which was elicited by the display of a 
double species of reward, lionours in the 
hands of the crown with which they had 
nothing to do, and pecuniary gratifica- 
tiODS which were within their power. 
The question then, with respect to the 
Ipruit to be awarded to the Marquis of 
Hastings on this occasion, was simply 
lltis :*^was the application c/ this «pecles 


of public reward justified by the nature of 
the case? was it borne out by the due 
and proper support that ouglit to be given 
to a gieat and extended empire ? He had 
no hesitation in saying, that if it were 
given uu any other ground than tiiat which 
he had stated, the Company ouglit not to 
have made it, nor ought the board of 
commWsioners to sanction it ; but if it 
did indeed rest on the ground he had ad- 
verted to, if it were cormected with the 
support and good government of a distant 
empire, of what consequence was it from 
what fund the grant was taken ? it would 
still be a charge on the teriitory of that 
empire, and strange indeed must be that 
principle that would establish that the 
power of rewarding merit must diminish 
as the charter decreased in years. Hfe 
could not consent to an abandonment of 
the rights of the Company, therefore it 
was that he had openly stated his opi- 
nions, always making this reservation, 
that he acted only on the sentiments 
which were the offspring of his own mind, 
and that he did not mean to condemn 
those of others.— (//ear / /lear He had 
endeavoured on the present occasion, 
though he knew lie was but an indilierent 
orator at all times, to e.xplain his ideas 
in the be>t way he could. He hoped the 
friends of the Maifiiii." of Hastings would 
understand most distinctly, that he had 
not stood forward to endeavour to raar 
that noble lord’s or his family’s hopes.— 
{Hvur ! hent " !] — He wished to declare, 
th.it though he might doubt (and many 
persons ba<l doubted) the propriety of 
the time when remuneration should be 
made for distant service.s, he felt an 
anxious desire from the beginning, looking 
to the precedents tiiat were before the 
couit. to set tlie noble maiqnis in as high 
a situation as any of his predecessors ; 
farther than that he could not go : to kick 
down ah the rigllts of the East-India Com- 
pany, to do that indirectly whicli it was 
thought improper to do directly, this he 
never could agree to. While he was 
speaking on the subject of the Marquis of 
Hastings lie would stale, tiiat in his opi- 
nion the noble marquis wa.s personally 
entitled to receive every consideration 
possible. He had been placed in a most 
trying situation, and was obliged to take 
ujM>n himself a responsibility which none 
but a great mind could contemplate with- 
out apprehension ; that responsibiliiy. 
however, a truly exalted character would 
never be afraid to hazard under proper 
circumstances. The conduct of the uoWe 
marquis wa^, in every point of view* 
exemplary. He thought, looking to hiS 
civil as well as his military proceedings, 
that he deserved the highest praise and 
honour that the Company and the nation 
could bestow on him. lliere was one 
point of considerable importance which 
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if it had not been so late in tlie day, lie bad that were employed to obtain the ob- 
would have noticed at some length; he ject. Let the court mark the situation in 
iiieanl the extension of their Indian ter- which their eastern territories were placed, 
ritory. They had no right to expect from To be governed in quiet, this ruling pas- 
the Marquis of Hastings, that he would slon of the human breast must be de- 
do what, in his (Mr. Bosanquel’s) idea, it stroyed and eiadicated ; every man who 
was not in the power of man to do. When resided under our sway, Gentoo or Ma- 
he first bt'canie a director of the East-lii- honietan, must give it up. In military 
dia Company their territories were com- rank the natives were not suffered to go 
parativel) small, the number of subjects beyond a certain limited point, and that 
under their sway at that time was not very low ; and in the civil department, 
perhaps above a sixth of their present they wet e hardly allowed any employment 
amount, making a moderate romputation ; whatsoever. When they recollected, there* 
looking to the territoiies which had since fore, that 60,000,000 of inhabitants were 
become ours by conquest and by subsidiary to be governed 011 tliis piiiiciplc, WM it 
alliances (the only difference between possible tliat perfect satisfaction and triHi* 
which, in his opinion, was, that the one quillity should prevail ? It might perhl^ 
operated by sap and the other by storm), be the case when tlieir terntories werB 
their dominions were now so greatly ex- more restricted ; yet it was liardlypoMible .s' 
tended, that if a Hue were drawn from the to conceive that human nature, even tbeih, " 
tnouutaius behind Delhi to the banks of could rest contented -with a govemmeill 
the Indus, within that space they would of this de.scriptioii. What could be *aw i- 
be found to possess a population of would, he believed, be done bythe Man|glK ' 
60,000,000 of iuhabitanis. To think of of Hastings to preserve peace and 
goveiniiigso immense a territoiy by in- their extensive teiritories ; but no httHili/ 
stnictions sent out from this country, and being could preventtlieirgovernmentbbMig*, 
keeping it in a state of perfect tr.niqnil- viewed with jealomsy ami suspieion, o<f'(- 
lity, unleiis the first principle of the Im- could entirely extinguish that craving pa»- '' 
inau heart, that of ambition, was extiii- sioii lie bad dc'Crihed. Wh.itever opinion!, 
guished, appeared to him to be futile and therefore, gentlemen might entertain of „ 
impossible. Their military power in India the glory whieli attended brilliant victo- 
did not exceed 30,000 European tioops, ries in India, or acqui.sitioiis of territory, 
their civil power was very inconsiderable, he confessed that he always looked to ad- 
Now he took it, tliat the great principle ditional conquests and additional terri- 
which actuated man was the same in all torial acquisitions with fear and appfti- 
countries ; man was the same, whether lieiision, rather than witli pleasure. He 
heworeajiat or a turban, wt.etlier lie would not trespass farther nn the time 
was black or white, still the piiiiciple the court of proprietors on riie present oc- 
that impelled human nature, that of am- ca.sion,butwnulds it dowu thanking, them 
bition, was piecisely alike in all nations : for the patient attention with whi^ they , 
by this principle of ambition he meant had heard his observations on the impor* ■ 
the desire which a man felt to raise him- taut qucsiioii to which he had felt it ne- ' 
self above the situation in which he hap- ccssary to advert, 
pened to be placed, aud to assume a more fTo be continued.) 

elevated station in the society of which be , 

was a member. This was the principle Errntum.—\a our last number, page 
which led to every thing good, and which 693, the speech of,Mr. Money, the direc- 
also produced everything that was bad lor, icsperting Mi.Wilkiiison’sclaini, wai 
in the world, as the means were good or erroneously atiribuled to Mr. Murray. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OP LORDS. 

JV/rty 25. — Chace*s Relief BUI. — On th« 
order of the day for the second rcadint;of 
Chace’s Relief Bill (to allow application 
to be made to ilie Carnatic commissioners, 
for the recovery of certain sums adraiiced 
to the Nabob after the act prohibiting 
Such loans had passed], counsel were cal- 
led in. Mr. Randle Jackson and Mr. 
Adam were heard for theEa.st India Com- 
pany against the bill ; and Mr, Warren 
and Mr. Pollock for the bill. 

After counsel were withdrawn, llie 

Asiatic Journ. — No. 43. 


bill on the motion of Lord Wert* 
moiland, read a second time, and ordered 
to he committed. 

26. — Ordination for the Colonitte/^ 
Earl Bathurst introduced a Bill for regu« 
lating the Ordination of Persons to Cleri- 
cal Duties ill the Colonies. A coiisidcrabl© 
degree of iiTegularity had prevailed as to 
the authority and mode of such a{^Sot* 
ments.The Bishop of London had 
ordained persons for the colonies, Iwi v 
tliat practice, though it had long , 

and was, f^-ora tiie necessity of the ' 

Vot. VIH. K 
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continued by the biihops on their own 
responsibility, was, according to the opi- 
nion of the crown lawyers, illegal. One 
of the disadvantages of this defect of au- 
thority was, that no means existed of 
compelling the persons ordained to exer- 
cise their clerical functions in the colo- 
nies, while their continuance in orreturn 
to this country produced a superabun- 
dance of candidates for clerical duties. 
The wants of the colonies, too, as to 
religious instruction, were consequently 
rery imperfectly supplied. To remedy 
this evil, it was proposed by the bill to 
Test the power of the ordination for the 
colonies in the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, and the Bishop of London. 
Provisions were introduced to secure the 
.. object of the ordination, and to ‘prevent 
parsons who might be very proper for 
commmiicating religious instruction in the 
colonies, but less suited to that duty 
here, from availing themselves of the 
i character they had acquired to enter on 
the cure of souls in this country. In a 
colony where there was a bishop, it 
would be required of them, on their re- 
turn, to produce a certificate from him, 
otherwise from the governor of the ter- 
4 ritory, of tlieir good conduct. Regard 
nnst also be had to .ability, as well as 
, .character ; it was therefore proposed, that 
. persons returning should not assume the 
■ cure of souls in this country, without the 
■' permission of the bishop of tiie diocese. 

acts passed in the present leign, 

* bishops duly consecrated were appointed 
V to Canaila, Nova Scotia, and Calcutta; 
> these bishops possessed the power of 
^mdination within their dioceses. It was, 
jfcowtwer, very improper to allow ail the 
acBoiduals ordained in the colonies, for 
purposes, to come and officiate in 
^^seottntiyr ; it was therefore provided, 
no charge intrusted to such persons 
^.rMiOtlld be resigned, without the previous 
- celMent of the bishop of the diocese : 

.that permission must be produced here, 
?' before authority could be obtained to as- 
■- Bome the cure of souls in this country. 
Another object of the bill was to provide 
that the bishops of Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and Calcutta, should not continue to or- 
dain after leaving the sees to which they 
were appointed. — The hilt was read a 
first time, and ordered to be printed. 

Afap “a.—Chacf's Relief Bi«.— The 
Ear! of Shaftesbury presented a petition 
from the directors of tlie East-India Com- 
pany, praying to be further heard by 
counsel against Chace’s Relief Bill, when 
in the committee. 

June lX . — ^The colonial ordination bill 
was read a third time, and passed. 

BOUSE OF COM.MONS. 

Jun* i.— Account between Government 
fRHt Cenpemjf. — Mr. Hume enquired of 
. Ike ebaocclior of the uxcheque/’, if, in his 


estimates for the year, he had taken into 
account the large sums due to the East- 
India Company for services performed 
at Ceylon, and for other transactions in 
the east. He believed the amount due to 
the Company to be veiy considerable, 
and this must be applicable to make up 
the deficicency in the revenue. 

The Cliancellor of the Exchequer had 
no hesitation in saying that no provision 
had been made for the sums alluded to. 
He was not aware in what way the ac- 
count stood on both sides, but lie believed 
the court of directors were not likely to- 
be very pressing on this suject. 

Mr. Goiilburn, in answer to a question 
from Mr. Benuet, said no information had 
yet been received from the Isle of France 
respecting the alledged defalcation of Mr. 
Hook. 

June 10 . — Colonial Establishments.— 
Mr. Hume moved for certain papers re- 
lating to the colonial system. In his opi- 
nion, the establishments of the colonies 
afforded much room for retrenchment. 
Since 1705, wlien we obtained possession 
of Ceylon, nu account of the revenue oe 
expenditure of that colony had been re- 
ceived. Large sums had been annually 
voted in gross among the army estimates, 
without any account or information re- 
lative to the particular purposes for 
which tliose sums were aiiplied. The 
whole anionut of mouey granted on the 
estimates for clothing the troops in tlie 
colonies was ;C9&8,000 ; the total amount 
of the troops being 30,000 and some 
hundreds. Of this whole number of 
troops about 10,000, or nearly one-third, 
were stationed in Ceylon. When it w‘as 
considered that there was nut now a 
single hostile flag flying on the seas to the 
east of the Cape of Good Hope, it must be 
allowed that we had immense naval fa- 
cilities of conveying troops to assist any 
of our colonies in that quarter in case of 
a sudden attack, and in case the force was 
thonglit inadequate to repel the danger. 
The finance report of 1817 had set 
forth, in terms as strong as possible, a 
recoinrneudatioti to the government to 
keep the amount of the forces in the co- 
lonies at as low a rate as possible. He 
should therefore move, 1st, an account of 
the revenue of Ceylon for the last two 
years ; 2d, a return of the total expenses 
of that colony for the two last years, dis- 
tinguishing all the branches and par- 
ticulars of the expenditure ; 3d, a return 
of the civil officers whose salaries amount 
to £150 per annum and upwards in 
Ceylon for the last year, how appointed, 
and whether executing the duties of their 
officers in person or by deputy ; 4th, a 
return of the military and staff officers in 
Ceylon for the last year, with the amount 
of the pay and emoluments of each. He 
fitcaut also to move for similar returns 
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from the island of Mauritius, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Malta, and the Ionian islands. 

The first return from Ceylon was then 
moved for. 

Mr. Goulbmn said, he had already ex- 
pressed his willingness to produc<r-tlje 
papers moved for. He was sure the 
house would approve of his nhstaining 
from entering into a discussion of all tlie 
subjects mentioned by the hon.^entleniaii, 
as they had embraced various details 
which ought first to be in the possession of 
the house. With respect to the Ionian 
islands, they had an independent le- 
gislature ; they were, in fact, separate 
states: so much so, that government had 
never thought it necessary to call for such 
accounts fiom these states. It mlght^ 
perhaps, be in the power of his Majesty’s 
high commissioner in those islands to 
call for sncfi accounts, but he thought the 
house would consider that there was not 
now any nece^ssity for calling for them. 

The four motions were then agreed to 
far the Island of Ceylon, for the Mauri- 
tius, for the Cape of Good Hone, and for 
Malta, after a few words fioiu Mr. C. 
Forbes, inaudible in tlie gallery. 

June 16.— Mr. Brogden 
brought np therepoit on the East-India 
Postage Act. Agreed to, and a billoider- 
cd to be brought in. 

iilr. Lushingtou brought in a bill to al- 
low the importation of tobacco from the 
East'Indies, and other places. Head a 
first time. 

June 2. — Navy Estimateft.^^hx a com- 
mittee of the house, Sir G. Warrcmier 
laid before the hou^e the estimates for the 
naval service of the year, and moved that 
the sum of ^2,483,313. 12s. fid, be grant- 
ed for the ordinary establisliment. 

3irM, W. Ridley moved an anicudmeut. 


for reducing the vote by the sum of 
jf200,000. On a division the amendment 
was neeatived, after which the original 
motion was put and carried. 

The Chaiiman having proposed the se- 
cond resolution, namely, that ;t^l,fi31,62B 
be voted for defraying the expense of 
biiUdiog, rebuilding, and repaiiUig ships 
of war, wear and tear, and vai’ious extra 
works, 

Mr. Hume moved, as an amendment, 
that the sum of ;^65,000, being the allow.- 
ance for works in Bermuda, Jamaica, and 
Trinroinalee, be deducted from tiie pro- 
posed grant ; w'hicli was negatived with?* 
out a division. ' 

Ordnance Estimatet.' — Mr. R. Ward 4 ^ 
having submitted the ordnance estimates - 
to the committee, 

Mr. home, adverting to the expense fat , 
the newly acquired colonies, said, that 
committee now so much relied on iia4.., ^ 
recommended that Ceylon, the MaurttlW^,..'-^ 
the Cape of Good Hope, Heligoland, aoa 
the Ionian Islands, should pay their ovra ^ 
expenses; yet they weie all charged In 
the present estimate to the amount of 
jffi20,000. Wliy was their recommenda- 
tion, which was so much attended to 
when agreeable to ministers, neglected ia 
this instance Why was not this santy 
more than half a million sterling, saved to 
the country ? 

>lr. Ward, in reply, obserred, that the 
recommendation m the report of the Fi- 
nance Committee, to which the bon. gen- 
tleman alluded, was a consideraiion ci| 
great national policy, on which bis Ma- 
jesty’s government bad not yet deter- 
mined : until which determination, it 
was of couise his duly to propose to Pmr- 
liamenl that tliey should be protected in 
the usual way. 


EAST-INDIA COLLEGE AT HAILEYBURY, 

EXAMINATION, M*y 28, 1819. 


On the 28th May a deputation of the 
Court of Oil e( tors proceeded to the col- 
lege at Haiieybury, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the report of tl»e result of the 
general examination cf the students at 
the close of the term. 

The deputation, on their arrival at the 
college, aligiired at the Principal's lodge, 
where they were received by liim and ail 
the professors and the oriental visitor. 
Soon afterwards, being joined by the 
Right Hon. George Canning, the Right Hod. 
Cord Bionini’, and several other visitors, 
they proceeded to the hall, where the fol- 
lowing proceedings took place. 

The list of the students who had. gained 
prizes and other honourable distinctions 
was rpad, aqd a list of those who wero 


highly distinguished ; also lists of the 
best Persian and Deva-nagaree writers, 

Mr. Ross Donelly Mangles delivered 
an English essay, the subject, “whether 
« the dominion of the liomans was upon 
the whole advantageous to the nations 
“ whom they subdued and civilized.” 

The students, as usual, read and tran^ 
latcii in the Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, 
and Hindoosfany languages. 

Piizes were distributed agr^Wy I® 
the following list : 

of Students tcho ?tav 6 ohtaiwd Me* 
fiahy Prizes of Books, ^nd othet ho- 
norary Distinctiont at 
amination, May 1819. v, 

Students iD their fourth terni. • 
William Ricltaid Morris^ the . .-r; 
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political economy, ditto lu Sanscrit, a 
prize in Hindustani, and with great credit 
in other departments. 

Francis Anderson, the medal in mathe- 
matics, ditto in Persian, and with great 
credit in other departmeiitn. 

Peniston Lamb, tlie medal in law, .and 
highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments, 

William Simson, the medal in classics, 
and with great ciedlt in other depart- 
ments. 

James Shaw, prize in Bengalee, ditto 
in drawing, and highly distinguished in 
other depaitincuts. 

Students in their third term. 

Edmund Hollond, prize in mathema- 
tics, ditto in Hiniiustani. 

Ross Donelly Mangles, prize in law, 
ditto for the best English essay. 

David Anderson Blane, pnze in politi- 
cal economy, ditto in Arabic, and with 
great ciedit in other depaitments. 

Edward Bradford, pi izc in classics, and 
with great credit in other departments. 

Alfred William Beghie, prize in Ben- 
gallee, and with great ciedit in other 
departments. 

John Goldingham, prize in Persian, 
and with great credit in other depart- 
ments. 

Students in their second term. 

John V'enti, prize in classics, ditto in 
mathematics, ditto in law, ditto in his- 
tory, ditto in Hindustani, ditto ill draw- 
ing, and with great credit in other de- 
partments. 

Lawience Kennaway, prize in Bengalee, 
ditto in English composition. 

George lidny, prize in Persitui, and 
highly distinguished in other deport- 
-aient!. 

Students in their first term. 

■Edward Vernon Schaleh, piizeinclas- 
:sics, ditto in English composition, and 
highly distinguished in other dejiart- 
ments. 

Joseph Ale.'iaiider Dorin, prize in ma- 
thematics, dittoin Persian. 

Richard Paternoster, jn ize in S.iiiscrit, 
ditto in Nagdiee writing, and with great 
credit in other departments. 

Edward Peploe .Sniiih, jiii/e in Hird-Js- 
Wni, ditto in (hmving, and with great 
credit in other depaitnient.s. 

The following students n tie highly dis- 
tiuguished : 

George Antony Smith, 

James Daiidsou, 

Robert N'oitli Collie Hamilton, 

John Goidon Ucedes, 

Henry Ricketts, 

Henry Lushington, 

Francis Franco, 

Robert Keith Pringle. 

And the following passed the e.xainiua- 
tioa with great Cl edit : * 

Cmmrles John Wliceler, 


Robert Keith Arbuthnot, 

Georee William Bacon, 

John Warden, 

Charles Pelliam Villiers, 

Philip William Le Geyt, 

Walter Elliot. 

The fourteen best Persian Writers : 
Mr. Davidson, prize, Mr. Jackson, 

— Bacon, 2d. — Lindsay, 

— Franco, — Bfoiitgomery, 

— Anderson, — Paternoster, 

— Hamilton, — Sell dch, 

— Smith, Juiir. — Wil iams, 

— Dorin, — Wise. 

The best Deva-nagaree Writers ; 

Mr. Paternoster, prize Mr. Goldingham, 
■r- Elliot, — Freeze, 

— Franco, — Williams, 

— Venn, — Bird. 

— Udny, 

Rank of the Students leaving College 
this term, as settled by the College 
Council, 21 th May 1819, according to 
which they will take precedence in the 
Ron. Company's service in India, 

BENGAL. 

1st Class, 

1. Francis i\ndersou, 

2. Janies Shaw, 

3. Peniston Lamb. 

3d Class. 

4. George Lindsay, 

.5. William Popham Palmer, 

6. Tlioinas Reid Davidson, 

7. Cornwallis Richard Cartwright. 

MADRAS. 

2d Class. 

Charles John Wheeler. 

BOMBAY. 

' 1st Class. 

1. B'illiam Richard Morris, 

2. William .Simson. 

■ 3d Class. 

3. Benjamin Hult. 

The cleik to the committee then read 
twice the r.ink of the students leaving col- 
lege, according to which they will take pie- 
cedeiice in the service on their arrival 
in India; the first time distinguishing the 
class to which tliey helmiged ; the second, 
distinguishing the miinher in the list. 

He afterwaids announced that the next 
term would commence on Thursday the 
27th July. 

The chairman then rose and shortly ad- 
dressed the Students : 

He observed that he had a very pleasing 
duty to pevl'orm, in stating the gratifi- 
cation lie derived from the excellent 
leport wiiich he had received from the 
college council of the praiseworthy con- 
duct and tianquil and gentlemanly de- 
meanour which had distinguished the 
past term ; that the spirit they had evinced 
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must prove higlily satisfactory to all those 
connected with the college, as well as 
creditable to themselves. 

He tru-ited that those who had still 
some time longer to devote to their 
studies at the college, would return with 
the same spirit, and a determination to 
reap all the benefits which the institution 
held forth. 

He congratulated those who were finally 
leaving it upon embarking on the first 
stage of their important duties ; he pointed 
out the advantages they might still derive 


from prosecuting their studies on their 
voyage to India, and concluded with em- 
phatically wishing them all possible success 
in the honorable career which was now 
open to them. 

The business of the day here concluded. 

Wednesday the 14//* and Wednesday 
the 2\st July, are the datjs appointed for 
receiving petitiom from candidates for, 
admission into college for the term whith 
commences on the 27th, 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


BOMBAY LITERARY SOCIETY. 

On Monday, the 30tb of November, a 
meeting of the society was held, when an 
interesting jiaper from Capi. Boog, of the 
Sir Evan Nepean, was read, descriptive of 
a journey up the Nile to Thebes, Dende- 
ra, &c, 'I'his account corroborates the 
testimony of other travellers) that the 
statue ol Memnoa is still in its ancient 
resting place, and that the one shipped by 
Belzoni for the British Museum was not 
the real one. 

The captain has presented to the mu- 
seum of the society an Egyptian mun^iuy, 
enclosed in a wooden case, richly adorn- 
ed, and in a high state of preservation. 
He also brought with him two other 
mummies of equal richness, which may 
be seen at the theatre. 

These extraordinary remains of the 
science and skill of the ancient Egyptians 
are probably more than 2000 years old. 
The arc of embalming was well known 
and practised in Egypt in the time of Jo- 
seph, 1089 before the Christian ®ra, as 
appears from the last chapter of the book 
of Genesis, wherein mention is made of 
the embalming both of Jacob and Joseph. 
Tiie beiuff put into a coffin was considered 
as a particular mark of di‘*tinciion, and 
lienee it is expressly observed of Joseph, 
that he was not only embalmed, but was 
put into a coffin also. These antique cof- 
fins are still to be seen in Egypt, and con- 
sist of stone or sycamore woodj some 
are said to be made of a kind of paste- 
board, formed by folding and glevving 
cloth together a great number of times, 
which are curiously plastered, and then 
painted with hieroglyphics : this is men- 
tioned by Thevenot, xMaillet, and most 
other travellers in Egypt. The coffins in 
which Capt. Boog’s mummies are en- 
closed arc of wo.od, most probably of 
sycamore wood, and the paintings and 
bicroglyphics, both on the outside and 


inside, are richly and beautifully donC) SOd j 
have a very fiesh appearance. ' ^ 

Mrs. Cainac had sent tu the 
the head of a Babec Uoosa, for whidi 
society’s thanks weie voted. 

A letter was read from the secretary Oi 
the Madras Institution, proposing tlK^^ 
the two societies should co-operate. 

'' 

MISCELLANIES. , .iS 

Bengalee Journal , — A Brahmin* 
dissertations liave excited a virld 
lion, published, some time since, • 
tract on the subject of Suttees, ■ 

The India Gazette says, ** W® Iprd i- 
been informed that this little wwdi '■ 
been republished in a newspaper^ wbicb 
for some time past has been printed and. , 
circulated in the Bengalee language and 
character, under the sole conduct of na- . , 
tives. This adtliii(jn.tl publicity wWeb ; 
the labours of Uammohuti lV>y will t htg ■ 
obtain, cannot fail to pioiluce beweficim . 
consequences ; and we arc h.qipy lo 
that the cOmUictors of the 
Journal have (ictermineu to g*uc iiiaertk^ 
to article that are likely to prove ittore- 
advantaueous to liieir cotmtiymen, ti**® ' 
the pompous and iiitlatcd imiductionB « - 
a mo-^t learned Hindoo, who, we under*.’ 
stand, has declared iliat the choledilttOr*' 
bus can never he overcome, until n gtf-* 
neral pooja '■hall be performed, to 
cUiate the iingiy deiiy, by whom tfc», 
affliction has been occasioned 

Sea' Route over Land.— “A genttett®#," 
now in Calcutta, is about to proceed Mi; 
Petersburgh, by a route which wc brfiCM- 
110 native of Euclaud or France ha* bete< 
toforc attempted. After entering P er^ ^ 
instead of pa3>inc by the usual ttitK* 
thix)ugh Gliilan and Daghistan, to 
can, it is his intention to proceed od ni®. 
ea>tern side of the Caspian, 
provinces of Korassan and Karasm* •jM 
the country of the Csbecks, 
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•aud Kirgees, rouu.l tlie nortlieru shores 
of the Caspian, until he reaches the 
Wolga. It is desirable that there should 
he adventurous and enterprisiug spirits to 
visit countries which have been unex- 
plored by the scientific traveller, and we 
shall be happy to learn that this gentle- 
jnan may find, among the wild aud pre- 
datory hordes he may visit, enough to 
^mpeusate him for his exertions. — [Cal- 
cutta Monthly Journal^ NovS) 

^ Caslmir' Goats . — The following infor- 

maiicm respecting the celebrated wool 
goats from Cashmir has been received 
!: ' 4rrom iMarseillcs, dated May 26 : — ** These 
^ animals, wliicli were at one time sujiposed 
to be sheep, at another time goat-sheep, 
^ a third tiiuf goats, and a fourth time au- 
telopes, are nothing else than leal goals, 
nearly resemldiug those of our country, 
Id their general confoi ination, in their 
*■; movements, and in their habits. Their 
4 horns are more or less large, tiie greater 
I part being straight ; there are some, Imvx'- 
f ' ever, turned backward. Their ficece Is 
^ CMDposed of long hair mingled with short 
resembling down growing near the 
On examiiiaiioo It was discovered 
he fine, and fit tor making a beautiful 
vrtien manufactured by expert ar- 
It cannot yet be detormiued wlie- 
• tberit grows.iu equal quantity on each 
pttimal, at least until the animus are re- 
.i^reshed and accustomed to the climate. 
’V*nic fleece is chiefly white : there is some 
tloog black hair giovviiig about the head 
'^^indneck of some, on others it grows in 
^^ifferent spots on the body. Tlteir fleeces 
thick, growing X cry loug, and coxer- 
^ereo the legs. In consequence of the 
iHg joui^mes, the animals had sulfered 
A good number have, lioxvcver, 
'gey preserved by tliecare taken of them 
^eir quarantine in the lazaretto 
f J^s^illes. They are now scattered 
hills Hiuund Allapch, where they 
vnch from the use of excelleut 
"jUid^esaiid good air. M. An redoe Jan- 
, has arrived at Toulon with the le- 
of the flock, wliich is to be 
^^gti^tiDto Fiance, — [Paris paper.) 

Pitting Cotton. — The geometrical cot- 
JIdIi iptress lately erected at Bomb.iy has 
a great way beyoud the screxvs 
pn-sses which hail been prciioiisly 
‘DOStracted for this wiork. The powers 
' the machine are such tljat 2U men, 

T tatitb rery moderate labour, arc able to 
yipmlt four bales of 336 pounds weight 
each within an hour ; ten of those men 
'«wly are employed in compressing the 
eetton, which operation is readily per- 
'itemei by them in six minutes, the ma- 
jOilte befug so constructed that no in- 
3Cp^kse of manual force is required to« 
tlie latter pait of tlie process, al- 
Idho^li the resistHUce aflhided by the 
mton iocm^ above au hundred tiine^ 


during its compre^siire. Tiis capacity of 
the receiver or box is above 60 cubical 
feet, which admits of the cotton being 
introduced vvithoiu diiRculty. The en- 
tile motion of the press perpendicularly 
IN lune feet six inches, and its ultiiiidte 
luechanical power is as 2000 to 1 ; hence 
the force or 10 men employed upon the 
capstan delix’ers rinally a pressuie upou 
the cotton equal to the strength of 20,000 
Dieu, deducting something for the nuces- 
saiy loss of force in the friction of the 
machine. 

Literature encouraged in Europe . — 
The pasna of Egypt has jjrocurcd from 
five to 6000 volumes, to be sent to him 
froin Paris, chiefly on politics, on ancient 
commonxvtalths, on the history of Egxpf, 
on Buonaparte’s campaigns, and on the 
new system of education, xvhicli he hopes 
to ada|)t to Arabic literature.— 

Gazette.') 

Mr. Connor, one of the church mis- 
sionaries, in passing throuch Paris to 
embark for Marseille.^, availed himself of 
an introductory letter from Professor 
Macbride, to the Baron Sjlvestre de La- 
cy. 'I'he Baron entered into liisi views 
with much cordiality, engaged to corres- 
pond with the society's representutix'es, 
and furnished him with important infor- 
mation, and with letteis of intioduction 
to pcisoiiN likely to assist ip iiis objects. 
Muc!) impoi tant informatiun Itas also been 
transmitted by Mr. Jowett, respecting the 
state of Abyssinia, Kgypt, Tripoli, Tunis, 
and* Algiei’s, by xxhicli it appears that 
Egypt is making rap d advances in civili- 
zation, and that ihcie are pecu iar faci. 
lilies for exploring the regency of Tripoli 
and the interior of Africa by that channel, 
under the bashas of those respective 
countries. 

Orthography of Oriental iPords in Ro- 
man Letters.^Oox readers are aware, 
that to express oriental words by the li- 
mited powers of the roman aiphabet, 
there are several comfieting system-*. Un- 
til the concurrence of the literary public 
can be obiaiiicd to the ffre.it innovatiori 
of employing a< many separate characters 
ill writing a*' there are elementary sounds, 
uot in one lannuage merely^ hut in all 
the .spoken and traditional tongues wdiich 
divide the world, all the modifications of 
articulate sounds of which human speech 
atfords exampIoN, the best sy'^tem of or- 
tliogrdphy must be open to partial olyec- 
tioiiN. No one yet ha> had the boldfless 
t.» execute a book with the necessary ad- 
ditional chaiacters, thougli many theo- 
ries for such a novel enlarffenieiit of the 
alphabet, aspiriug to fitness for universal 
application, have been proposed. Meanr 
xvliile, of the mmles already ill use, great 
names may be ranged in parties of strong 
authority for the leading ones. Expe- 
rieqee is the beat umpire, before whQItt 
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the preponderance which originated in 
favor or fashion muse ultimately decline. 
Not taking upon ourselves to decide 
which is the superior, we are desirous 
impartially to record any remarkable ac- 
cessions to either scale. In the introduc- 
tion to an excellent edition of the cele- 
brated Persian dictionary, called Boorhnni 
Qatiu, just published by Capt, Thos. Roe- 
buck, of the college at Calcutta, that 
learned orientalist tiius states the reasons 
which guided ins adoption: “ There are 
only two systems of orthography that 
can be deemed coii’-isteul or complete; 
the one invented by Sir \Vm. Jones, the 
other by J. B. Gilchrist, LL.D. Wy 
reasons for adopting the system of the 
latter in preference to the ’former are 
these : Ist. Because it is my bumble opi- 
nion that his system is better calculated 
to express oriental words in roman cha- 
racters than that of Sir Wni. Jones. 2d. 
Because Dr. Gilchrist’s plan enables a 
person either to expr^^ss Arabic or Persian 
words in Nagree characters, or Nagree 
w’ords in Arabic or Persian, for which 
purpose no provision has been made by 
8ir Wm. Jones, who appears only to have 
had in view the representation of oriental 
words by European characters. 3d. Be- 
cause Dr. Gilchrist uses different letters 
to express different sounds, instead of 
employing die same letters with marks 
upon them ; consequently, his system re- 
quires no accents whatever Co distinguish 
long from short vowels, as in Sir Wm. 
Jones’s plan. 4th. Because Dr. Gilchrist’s 
system is more generally known in India 
than the other, otvir.g to his numeions 
and valuable Hindoostaiiee publications 
in the Roman, Arabic, Peisian, Hinder, 
and Turkish and Nagree characters. — 
This s)steni being better adapted to ex- 
press Arabic, Persian, Hindee, and Turk- 
ish W’ords, has coii.'*equently been used 
by the late Dr. Hunter, in hi.s valuable 
Hindoostaiiee and English Dictionary ; 
it has likewise been used by A. D. Camp- 
bell, E.^q., in his excellent granimar of 
the Teloogoo (or Gentoo) language, pu!»- 
lished at Madras in IHld. To this 1 may 
add, that Dr. Gilchrist’s system, with a 
few iinlniportaiit deviations. Is used by 
the following distinguished oriental sclio- 
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Dr. Carey, Major James Mouat, Major J. 
W. Taylor, Capt. Lockett, Geo, Swinton, 
Esq., Wm. Butterworth Bayley, Esq., 
John Bardoe Elliott, Esq., Capt. Russel 
Mat tin, and James Atkin>oii, E.‘<q.” 

New Metrical Roynance. — .Mr. Johu 
Carter Hay Allen has neaily ready tor 
publication, Isabel of the lsle«, or The 
Cave of Hall Vrarnag, a mefrical romance 
of the fifteenth century. It will consist 
of nine cantos, with notes. The sceneiy it 
chiefly In theHieiands and Hebikles. 
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THE SAADHS. 

^Tie following authenticated account of 
♦his extraordinary people is contained in 
a letter from the Rev. Henry Fisher lo the 
Rev. T. Thomason, dated ITth Mareli 


'eji 
. iff' 

• -m: 

. . 

1818, published by the Cliurch MiSSiomnf .^*9’ 
Society. "'^4% 


This sketch of the original, and of tkO ' i 
received opinions of tAe SMdkt 
virtuous), who have stxeded froai 
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Hindoo iduiatiy, was obtained in two 
eonveisa'-ions from Jysingh, tlie principal 
or head man of a division of this sect. 

About 160 years ago, Jogee Das, son of 
Gopal Sing of Biuriair, when at an ad- 
vanced age, had the command of a body 
of troops in the service of the Rajah of 
Doolpoor, and was slain in action with 
the enemies of. this jvrince. His dead 
body was not suffeied to remain neglected 
on the field of battle, hut was miia- 
cnlously recalled to li tc, as Is preteniled, 
by a Stranger, in the hab t of a oiendi* 
caot, whose holy and veneiablc appear- 
^ce excited in the wind of ti.e astonished 
Jc^ee Das tlie deepest respect and con 
iidence. The stranger i|;d him away into 
the solitudes of a distant mountain, and 
there detained him in the diligent study 
of those Sticred truth> which it was in- 
tended he should disseminate among tlie 
people, when he again returi'cd to tlie 
world. As soon as he was judged suf- 
^ently qualified tor tlie labours of his 
! ^ qii^ioD, the mendicant stranger returned 
• Wm to his fiiends, with a coni mission, to 
■.^WBalcole the doctrines which lie had re- 
i yi li t T ed ; . His relatives aud friends were 
^iMmislKd at his unexpected return, and 
round him with exclamations of 
aud joy, saluting him with their 
'tUBBted phrase, “ Ram ! Ham !” — “ And 
exclaimed he, “ is Ram? Oh! 
,;^;,ydMlerstaud and learn to know yourselves. 

q>irit now within roe Is no longer 
^i'tbilt of Jogee Das. Behold the testimony 
tlie truth of ray asseitiou !” and im- 
' htiiiediately addressing himself to a neigfi- 
i^^pariug netm tree, be caused it to utter 
^IDIkttlate sounds familiar to their ears, 
lp|*,»dch expressions as had formerly been 
lldill by Jogee Das himself. Alter thus 
^ p^leaiwHly convincing them of the 
''ideiitaonBDary powers which had been 
.^dHAe^ried to him, he proceeded to set 
them the special object of his 
l2|ipH«i,.iD words to the following effect ; 

I am sent to you by the Sut 
l^tewoo,” or true pastor, “ to give you 
proper understanding, and to deliver 
&om this ocean ot error in which 
®»* drowning.” They prostrated 
vS^mselres before liim, and kissed his 
! : feel. “ Stop said he, “ and hear me. 

CQv* all your heart to God. You are vexed 
~ by the angel of hell. Oh I wherefore will 
yon remain thus blind I Receive light, and 
walk henceforth in the way of God. The 
place of rest is far off, and the path oi 
the world is difficult. He only who is 
strong and faitlifnl can travel it. To 
overcome the vvicked one is an arduous 
task ; it is to walk upon tlie edge of a 
sharp scimitar ; therefoieseat yourselves 
, hi the vessel of the knonleiigeof the Holy 
tudier, and you shall be transported be- 
yood the disquieting waves.” From this 
period Jt^ee Das bad many cosvens to his 
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opinions among Iiis own immediate re- 
latives and friends ; and from among them 
he selected, as ills disciple, one who 
should assist him in hi.< labour, to convert 
tlie people from idolatry to the worship 
of God as a spirit, and wiih the heart 
and life. He chose Bheei Bliaii to attend 
him in a cMcuit, to propagait- his new 
opinions. At each place, vvheie he met 
with success, it was his regular liabit to 
find out, on liis depat tnie, a trustworthy 
di.sciple, to take charge of the young con- 
gregation, as to discipline and moral con- 
duct. At Delhi, he appointed Sham Das; 
at Ameer, Bhooder Das ; at Kharaslee, 
Parisjee; at Muiiorpoor, filanajee; at 
Bhunoiidha, Gokul Das ; and at Dadaree, 
Sooiidiir Das. Jogee Das continued his 
itinerant labour, to propogate his tenets, 
for twelve yeais. He departed fiom this 
world at Bindee Su, without apprising 
his followers of his intention, in the fol- 
lowing manner. Hecliuing himself upon 
iheeailh, after his usual custom, to re- 
pose tor the uiglit, he drew over him a 
large sheet, and was supposed to be asleep. 
The following morning, however, on re- 
moving the 'Sheet, he was no moi e to he 
seen, only the ground which jiis body had 
pressed was beautifully embellished with 
fresh aud fragrant flowers. 

So much for the fabulous minglings in 
this narrative* Tlie Saadhs appear te 
possess little or no learning, and very few 
speculative doctrines ; aud, indeed, in the 
simplicity of their minds, hold out the 
most inviting promise to the Christian 
missionary. Their liearts are prepared for 
such an effort, by their spirituality of opi- 
nion, ill respect to tlie Supreme Being and 
the human soul. They profes,s to believe in 
one Invisible God, who retains every thing 
in liis own sovereign power, is every where 
present, and is infinitely merciful, and 
who, in this exceeding mercy, sent the 
Sut Gooroo to enlighten poor ignorant 
men. This Sut Gooroo, who instructed 
Jogee Das in the knowledge of the truth, 
they esteem as the immediate chela, or 
pupil, of the Supreme Being. 

They also exclude from their religions 
system all the Hindoo deities, reject with 
ahhoirence the use olT images, aud hold 
the incarnations of Vislinoo to hare been 
great conquerors, or some disinterested 
and famous benefactors of mankind, by 
whom tliey have been idolatrousiy exalted 
into the seat of God; They consider pil- 
grimage as folly ; and have no faith what- 
ever m the efficacy of ablutions, neither 
do they practise tliein at all, except for 
the purpo^e of cleanliness. Jysingh smiled 
very .significantly, on being asked wh^ be 
tliouglit of the Ganges and tne Joiuna: 
he said they wern very useful rivers, and 
should be considered merely as objects 
of notice whereby to call to mind th* 
goodness of God. They do not receive U* 
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doctiine of transmigration, or pretend to 
any auiheutic knon ledge of the creation 
of the world. Tliey tully e.'spect future 
judgment, wliich will establish the vir- 
tuous and holy in a state of uiiiuler- 
rupted happiness, but will doom the 
wicked to dreadful torments, whereby 
they shall expiate the sins vthich they 
liave committed in this world. The 
duration of tlie punishment of the con- 
demned will, however, be increased by 
the nature and provocation of their res- 
pective crimes ; and eternal liappiness will 
be the final issue of all things. The Sut 
Gooroo will be visibly present at the great 
day of account ; but they do not seem to 
anticipate any benefit from his interces- 
sion in their behalf, or to have any notion 
of atonement bat that of their own suf- 
ferings. For divine worship they have no 
temple, but a hut called Jumiu Ghur, 
usably situate in the village where the 
elder of a congregation may happen to 
reside. 

Jogee Das arranged for bis people, that 
they should meet weekly on Saturdays ; 
on which days they w ere to lay aside all 
kind of labour, and in the ensuing night 
to pass the hours in praise of and prayer 
to God, and in religious mediation. The 
Saadhs, however, being principally poor 
labouring men, hardly bestead for daily 
bread, found that so frequent an iiitcr- 
raption to their means of support for 
themselves and families could not be con- 
veniently submitted to ; and, therefore, 
in the course of time, a monthly meeting 
was substituted for their former weekly 
one, and they now assemble only on tlie 
day of every full moon. 

The simplicity of this meeting is very 
interesting, and cannot but strike us with 
its similarity, in some respects, to our sa- 
cramental feast. The whole of the Saadhs 
who reside at a convenient distance, fe- 
males included, assemble at the nearest 
Jumiu Ghur ; each person furnisitiug, ac- 
cording to bis means, flour, ghee, milk, 
or sugar. Part of the congregation is cm- 
phiyed during the day in making these 
materials into bread, while others con- 
verse on the affairs of the community, or 
investigate any complaints that may be 
brought forward against their people. In 
the evening the bread is placed upon a 
small elevation in the Jumiu Ghur, and 
after a short extempore prayer, divided 
among tlie guests. A vessel containing 
sherbet, called the “ cup of fellowship,” 
is also passed round, and the remainder 
of the night is spent in rehearsing verses 
in praise of the Sut Gooroo, and listening 
to the legendary stories of their founder, 
and directions for their moral conduct 
in life. 

Any member convicted of immorality is 
precluded from participating in their food, 
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or associating in their worship. Excom- 
munication is their special pimisliment ; 
the duration of tins disciplios being 
wholly regulated by, and proportioned to 
the atrocity of the offence. 

Besides the^e innuthly meetings of the 
various district divi.-ious, iheie is a ge- 
neral annual assembly iu the month of 
March ; the spot determined hy its local 
couvenieuce. Last year it took place at 
Delhi, at the time when Anuud met with 
them in the tope, or grove ; and, this 
this year, they will assemble at Futtyghnr. 
The business of this public meeting cor- 
responds with that of the monthly, their 
special object being to canvass the monis ' 
of the whole party and to investigate the 
conduct of the merabeis. ’ » 

The Saadhs have no regular order of 
priesthood. Tliat man who, in each di- 
vision, happens to be considered mott « 
respectable, who can read, rejteat 
hymns, and relate their traditioM^'- 
constituted their chief, though 
with limited authority. ' ' ‘ 

Their moral precepts appear to bcof 
excellent cbar.icter ; forbidding falsehood, 
dishonesty, all dissolute practices, Bad‘ t* 
flagitious actions. They are directed to' f 
earn their living by honest industry ; and- .> 
are never to eat the bread of idlenewt*.' ' 
to receive presents. ■ •’’■j;.’ 

Their nuptial rite is simple, alln^lJJC 
eessary expense being scrupulously uudKIiJ'f 
ed. Polygamy is never allowed, »odefif«l v 
widows are forbidden to unite with a 
cond husband ; while persons of difay 
tiaries intermarry without the leai*^l|l^'A 
sitation, there being no dilHcnlty latjdtM iKt^ 
a wife from any with whom an agrenMM- ^ 
can be made. J 

As they are taught to e.steem the soul- 
the immortal part of man, and as of the. 
greatest value, they liavc no prescribed 
mode of disposing of their dead. For-' 
merly the bodies were cast into the jungle, 
to be devoured by the wild licasts ; to tbia 
succeeded the practice of interment, bat 
at present they usu.ally consume tlKBt- 
with fire, or cast them into the adjacent 
rivers. When on their way to the fun^ll 
pile .or rivers to dispose of their dead,^ ^ 
iii-stead of tlie words pronounced by Mta» 
does, “Ram! Ram! Sul hum !* they 
substitute, “ Attend to your devottant !'• . 
They know nothing of any iitcs tor the 
rejiose of tlie departed soul ; but faellevft 
tliat it is either happy or miseraWe^ae-r^v 
cording to its conduct while iu tha b«oy»B- 
and that at the future great day of 
ment body and soul will be reunited, - j 

Much anxiety prevails among Uteata^.^. 
peeling a due prep.aratiiiu for this awftti 
d.ay of judgment ; but their present,^ In- 
deed their only stay, seems to be derive^ 
from their own devotional eierciMs ; and, 
wlien tlieir consciences are dislreated 
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through falls into sin, their consolations 
are drawn from the same source, trusting 
that they will secure (if accompanied by 
strung determinations never again to do 
what they ouglit not to do) complete re- 
conciliation with God, The conviction 
upon their minds seems settled, that a 
rigid performance of their several duties 
will certainly secure them future hap- 
piness ; and yet, with much apparent humi- 
lity, they acknowledge themselves sinners. 

Books appear to be very scarce among 
the Saadhs, Jysingb has with him two 
small ones, containing fabulous stories and 
songs in verse. They are ill transcribed, 
in the common Nagree character, and the 
paper much worn. The language is the 
current one of the Hindoos, having veiy 
- few Arabic or Persian words. They make 
no pretence that these books contain the 
writings of Jogee Das. Any Saadh, be- 
lieving himself to be under the influence 
<rf that same divine spirit which they 
suppose to have inspired their first foun- 
der, is at perfect liberty to offer his own 
productions at their religious assemblies 
tot. public repetition ; and so long as they 
jL dSC moral, and not in contradiction to their 
S pee^ved opinions, they will not be ob- 
■C iftstd to. 

A tradition obtains credit among them, 
V that after a lapse of thirteen ages, ac- 
f.'- curding to caiculation, the Shudh Sut will 
nqpidly increase, and that eventually the 
r' whole population of Hindoostan will em- 
brace their tenets. 

When a Hindoo, no matter what his 
c caste may be, is disposed to become a 
J ejoafert, lie is expected to submit himself 
J^blU^mtty to the guidance and instruction 
experienced Saadli, for a consider- 
If, in the course of this pro- 
_ ll^tiary trial, just reason shall appear 
U-Jtfcbpprove bis motives and his conduct, 
feljlHb publicly presented with a cup of cold 
a draught from which constitutes 
i BMPa'Saadb. He still retains his own 
WBae; but is thenceforward admitted 
Into the fellowship of their communion. 
Vi f'Tlie Saadhs are very scrupulous con- 
/.'dl9ld^ meats, eat no animal food, drink 
-<“■ im spirits, and will only receive water 
£rUB the hands of a Saadh. They dress 
thd Hindoos ; the men always wear- 
li^’a white turban. 

The Hindoos generally seem to know 
i WT IHtle about these people; and, in- 
to every body to whom I have 
tSen^Mied them, they appear quite a new 
tAjhM of interest and attention. They 
bare been erroneously supposed to be a 
^ hwab of the Joinus. 

The Saadhs are familiarly acquainted 
Mtktbe numbers and places of residence 
tlf Ifaeir own people ; Jysingh, from me- 
aMfjr,'m<ntioncd about thirty villages 
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and towns where Saadhs reside, and par, 
ticularized the various families of each 
place. Ill the direction of Bengal, there 
are not, so far as he can tell, any Saadhs 
below Mirzapore. He has heard that 
some few are to be found in the Deccan, 
but cannot speak with any certainty. 

“ Three or four ” years ago, (Aunnd 
heard, in the Tope, “ five or six,”) a 
a copy or two of the Serampore transla- 
tion of some of the Gospels were brought 
from Hurdwan, by some of their persua- 
sion, who had visited the fair. Of the 
spirit or proper meaning of the contents 
of these books, however, they knew very 
little, till, about ten months ago, some 
passages were read to them and explained 
by Anund Messeeh. At first a good deal, 
of superstitious apprehension deterred 
them from meddling with religious mat- 
ters ; a fanciful persuasion also having 
taken possession of their minds, that, if 
they should shew any willingness to listen, 
to Christian instruction, we should, in 
propagating our tenets, use like instru- 
ments and means with the MaliomedanSj, 
for whom they retain a rooted antipathy. 
As they have, however, obtained further 
information, their prejudices are con- 
siderably abated; so much so, indeed, 
that they are very ready to receive and to 
use our books, and to listen to Anunri’s 
comments. Jysingh stated his readiness 
to undertake, with assistance, to read to, 
and to teach to read, the children of the 
Saadhs ; who are all very anxious to learn 
to read and write, wlieiiever any oppoitn- 
nity presents itself. Jysingh is also of 
opinion, and indeed has no doubt, that 
many Saadhs will attend, when leisure 
from tlieir agricultural or other pursuits 
will allow, to hear the gospels read ; as 
in some places, where they have the 
books, has been already done. 

In consequence of these communica- 
tions, (the whole of wtiich I laid liefore 
Mr. Metcalf, and who himself conversed, 
a good deal both with Anund and with 
Jysingh,) our new friend was engaged to 
set about the establishment of a school 
ill the village of Kowaly, where he re- 
sides ; I undertaking to send Anund to 
assist in the outset. On Anund’s arrival, 
in the first week of January, he found 
that Jysingh had commenced his little 
school. It was, however, but thinly at- 
tended, there being only seven young 
children, daily scholars, who learn the 
alpabet, tracing the letters with their 
fingers in the sand : but when evening 
affords an opportunity, by respite from 
labours, both Saadhs and Jats assemble, 
to the amount of thirty men and children, 
to hear the old Saadh read aloud a chap- 
ter from one of the gospels ; after which 
they generally apply themselves to leant 
their own mode of multiplication. Tltc 
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Tunieendu of Kowaly, a Jat, has giveu 
a shed for their assemblies. 

Aimtid informs us that the opening of 
the school was considered an iraporiaut 
event. To ensure to it prosperity and 
permanency, the inhabitants had, previous 
to Anund’s arrival, consulted an astrolo- 
ger, that the corauienctmentofthe school 
might be under the auspices of a happy 
conjunction. He fixed on the 27th of De- 
cember last. 

Some Brahmins in the neighbourhood 
have expressed displeasure ; omsidering 
the selection of the Saadhs as teachers, to 
the seclusion and neglect of themselves, 
as a very unfair and ill-judged preference, 
since the communication of the rudiments 
of learning should, in their opinion, have 
remained their exclusive prerogative. It 
is not /improbable that the strange opi- 
nions which have been propagated in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Kowaly, and 
the adjacent villages, have their origin in 
tlie (iissatisfaction and consequent misre- 
presentations of these Brahmins : some of 
the people Iiaving taken up an idea, that 
unworthy and interested motives have 
prompted this plan of education ; and 
that, so soon as the children may be found 
qualified for their destined occupation and 
employment, the parents will be forcibly 
deprived of them. Time, however, will 
shew the folly of such imaginations. In 
the mean while, we tiy to go quietly for- 
ward. 

As Anund has been repeatedly caution- 
ed, not to let his warm imagination de- 
lude him into any exaggerated represen- 
tations of what he may deem worth ob- 
serving and communicating, I have no he- 
sitation ih believing this statement. 

CHUNAR. 

A letter from Benares, dated 24tli 
March 1818, states tliat the subscription 
for a new church, at the station of Chunar, 
was proceeding under the happiest aus- 
pices; the Marquis of Hastings having 
given 1000 sicca rupees. 

MEERUT. 

Bapthm of Two Natives, — In addition 
to Annnd Messeeh, with whom our read- 
ers are acquainted, the Rev. Henry Fisher, 
chaplain at this station, has baptized two 
other natives, named Buhadur and Praeme. 
Under date of March 17, 181b, he thus 
writes respecting them : — 

“ They are both of them very stedfast. 
Of Buhadur, I think very highly, lu con- 
sequence of bis becoming a Christian, the 
parents of the children withdrew a great 
portion of bis pupils. 1 continue him, 
however, still there ; as there are seven 
men who come daily to him to hear the 
Scripture, and five others who diligently 
ttady the Scripture with him,’' 


CALCUTTA SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

On the 24th of July 1818, several gen- 
tlemen, members of tlie Calcutta Schcol- 
Book Society, held a meeting, for the pur- 
pose of considering whether the objects of 
that institution would not be further pro- 
moted by the estabiishmeuc of a School 
Society. It was accordingly agreed, to 
request some of the members to prepare 
the plan of such an association. On the 
1st of Sept, following, the plan was sub- 
mitted to a general meeting, which was 
very respectably attended both by the Eu- 
ropean and native inhabitants of Calcotta. 

On the motion of the Lord Chief Justice, 
John Herbert Harington, Ksq. took the 
chair, and the proposed society was, af- 
ter some discussion, established. We ex* 
tract two of the principal regulations, 
stating the objects of the institution ; — ** 2. 

I'hat its design be, to assist and improvt , ■ 
existing schools, anil to establish and ^ 

port any further schools and seminaricd t 
which maybe requisite, with a view Vk. 
the more general diffusion of useful know* 4' 
ledge amongst the iniiabitants of India of 
every description, especially within tbo 
provinces subject to the presidency of Fort ,' 
William.— 3. That it be also an object of 
this society to select pupils of distinguished 
taleuts and merit from elementary and 
other schools, and to pioride for their 
siructiou in seminaries of a higher degree t 
with a view of forming a body of qualified 
teachers and translators, who may be in- 
strumental in enliglitcning their couotig^ f. 
men, and impioring the general systeOMW 
education.— 8. That the committee, in* 'r 
elusive of official members, cootiet cNT 
twenty-four persons; of whom sixteMi 
to be Europeans, or their descendanti,. 
and eight natives of India; and that fiv^ 
members constitute a quorum.— 9. Thfld 
a European recording secretary, a Fyuro- 
pean corre^ponding‘ secretary, two native 
secretaries, a treasurer, and a collectOTt 
be appoint^, who shall be ex-officio Hies^ 
bers of the committee. In a few dayief- 
ter the formation of the society, upwvdt 
of 6000 rupees were received in donatione* 
and more than 3,500 in annual snhs ^^ 
tious ; of which nearly a fourth part wtf 
contributed by natives. The funds h4ve 
since been greatly augmented. : 

Officers of the SociVty.— Treasurer,^ 
seph Barelto, Esq. sen.— European »o- 
cording Secretary, Lieut, Francis 3 

European Corresponding Secretary, Ed«w 
Sheffield Montagu, Esq.--Native So^ 

tary, Mowluvee Mirza Cazim Lleeiwio* 

—Collector, Stephen L^rimaudaye, 

—The European secretaries bold 
offices in the School Hook Society. Th^ 
second native seaetary was to be ^ 
Jected from the naUve member, of UlO. 
committ^. ~ ' 

L 2 
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TURKISH NEW TESTAMENT PRESENTED 
FROM PARIS. 

At the fifteenth anniversary of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society, on the 5lh 
of May, Professor Kielfer, of the univer- 
sity of Paris, who is also interpreter of 


oriental languages to the King of France, 
presented to the meeting the first fruits of 
his learned labours on behalf of the So- 
ciety : copies of the Turkish New Testa- 
ment just completed under his care at 
Paris. 


ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The intelligence /loni British India, 
resting only on private and demi-ofEcial 
authority, and comprehending no great 
event, requires no elaborate sunmiary. 

In the Nagpore territory and its bor- 
ders, active operations still continue, for 
the double purpose of reduciug Appa Sa- 
hib, and of preventing dislocated wrecks 
of the Pindanee hordes, and otiier des- 
perate adventurers, from reinforcing him. 
In the prosecution of this partisan war- 
fltre, one of the principal incidents is the 
(nacomhture of Ghasee Doss, Byragee, 
«nd Noor Mahomed Khan, seeking with 
less than 300 followers to form a junction 
with Appa Sahib ; so near has the dimi- 
Disfaing angle of the enemy’s resources 
receded toward the vanishing point, 

INDIA— BRITISH TERRITORV. 
t)^rations of the Army — Private 
and demi-official Intelligence, 
^blished in India. 

' BAJEE BOW. 

^ “ Bajee Row, the Ex-Peishwa, arrived 
at Muttra on the )9tb of November, and 
^ to proceed on to Bataur, near Cawn- 
Mre. about the 10th December. The 2<I 
batt. of the 19th N. I., which escorted 
Um, is ordered back to Raj putlaua, but 
14 mssullah of Skinner’s horse accom- 
JMT him to Bataur.” 

APPA SAHIB, AND TERRITORY OF 
NAGPORE. 

Chouragurh . — “ Our letters from Hus- 
sdoahad, dated the end of November, give 
ftccoants of an attempt having been made 
to retake the fortress of Chouragburh by 
the Ooands, beaded by a chief named Chin 
Sab : happily they did not succeed. The 
fort had been very unhealthy all the rains, 
and the officer in command was allowed 
to go into cantonments two days before 
tte attack, in consequence of severe in- 
diqMsitioD. The Goands, who appear to 
haim the watch, took this opportunity 
^ esdeavooring to get possession of the 
fcrt, when there Was no European officer 
lo direct the crertions of the sepoys, 


and appeared before it, on the morning 
of the 24th, 3000 in number. Only a 
small party of a havildar and sixteen 
sepoys were in the town, and about 150 
in the fort. TI)e town was soon occupied 
by the enemy, and the havildar being 
completely cut off from the fort, took 
post in a pukka house, and defended him- 
self in the most gallant manner against, a 
host of assailants, until all his ammuni- 
tion was expended, one of his brave little 
party killed, and himself and four Sepoys 
wounded. At this critical juncture a 
rissaldar, belonging to Capt» Robert’s 
corps of Rohilla cavalry, very intrepidly 
went with a party to his assistance, and 
ghing to each sepoy five pistol caitridges, 
brought tltem through the enemy in safe- 
ty. Forty of their opponents are said to 
have been killed in attempting to inter- 
cept them. During the whole of the (^ay 
and night tlie party in the fort kept the 
enemy at a distance, though the Goands 
made an effort to storm three times sue* 
cessively. About seven o’clock next 
moruiug, Lieut. Brandon of the 23d, with 
Lieut. Bacon oftlie lOtb, and Dr. Phillott 
the surgeon of tl)e former corps, and 200 
sepoys, arrived at the .scene of action, 
joined by 300 of the Rohilla cavalry. 
They found tlie enemy strongly posted on 
a hill, between the town of Chowgaon 
and the fort. The cavalry were directed 
to surround them, as well as the nature 
of the ground would admit, and the in- 
fantry to attack them in front. The hiU 
was carried in a very spirited manner, 
after a few vollies fiom our sepoys, who 
pursued the flying Goands in every direc- 
tion. Besides the 214 killed, there were 
between three and four hundred wounded 
by the infantry alone. 

“ The^'head of the deserter from the 
22d, before-inentione<l, was severed from 
his body by the indignant sepoys.” — (Co/- 
cutta (jOik Gazette, Dec, 2^.) 

** Tlie firmness of the havildar, and 
gallant conduct of the sixteen sepoys^ 
unsupported by the presence of an Euro- 
pean officer, is highly deserving of praise 
attacked as they were by a formidable 
number of desperate men. The Goandf 
on this occasion displayed the greatert 
boldness, proceeding a^nst a fbrt of 
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considerable strength, defended by troops 
trom whom they have invariably fled on 
the plain, though outnumbering them in 
a tenfold proportion.’* 

i'Jiartdah Prize It is report- 

ed that the Nagpore government has libe- 
rally granted to the troops which cap- 
tured Chandah, a donation equal to six 
months’ batta ; and that Major Logie, of 
the 19lh regt., is allowed to receive the 
ui'Ual per centage on about four lacs of 
rupees, found the day after the fall of 
that place, and which had been restored 
to the Rajah’s treasury.” 

of Futtihpore.-^*^ In addition 
to the successes above noticed, we have 
just received information of a gallant 
affair conducted by Capt. Roberts, of the 
Rohillali cavalry. On the 28th of Novem- 
ber, about nine o’clock, he received in- 
telligence of the advance of the enemy 
in strong force. On reaching Futtihpore 
he was met by two laige bodies, piinci- 
pady infantiy, who had moved round 
the village, and had nearly united. A 
feint was made to charge their left co- 
lumn, which gave him more time to near 
the light oue, which lie immediately at- 
tacked with great inipetuo-iry, notv\ith- 
standing the diliicuities of the ground, 
intersected by nullahs and covered witli 
jungle. This portion (»f tlic enemy was 
soon dispersed and a great number of 
them killed. Capt. Robeiis then re-foim- 
ed his men, and crossed a broad nullah 
between him and the town, v\hich he 
scoured in all directions, driving the ene- 
my fjom tlieir posts, and killing all tliat 
came within their reach. A body of 
Arabs planted their colours in one of the 
streets. It was from the nature of the 
site of Futtiiipore (the housp of^ the 
three Rajahs being built on raised situa- 
tions) impossible to keep the horsemen 
in the town ; indeed two of the house.s 
were occupied by the enemy’s troops. 
Capt. Roberts therefore withdrew them, 
and musteied the infantry, which by that 
time had come up. Twenty-five men 
weie present. 

During tliis spirited afl<iir the conduct 
of the chief Rajah appeared to be rather 
ambiguous. He did not fire a single shot ; 
and the number of men with him being 
sufficient to protect him against any effort 
that might be made by Appab Sabib s 
adherents, Capt. Roberts leturned to 
Bondiecund, especially as there was no 
encain{)iug ground free fiora jungle be- 
tween that place and Futtihpore. 

To provide again^'t the possible contin- 
gency of the Rajah’s joining with the 
followers of Appah Sahib, reinforce- 
taents were imiwediately ordered by Col. 
Adanas to the aid of Capt. Robert®, con- 
atating of the left wing of the 22d iqjt., 
witbooe l2-pounder and one howitzer. ^ 

' Tb« whole of the enmy's force is esti- 
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mated at 4000 men, Patans, Arabs, and 
Goands. Chin Sah, Mootee Koah, a rela- 
tion of Cheetuu’s, and a Mahratca chief, 
are said to be with them. 

Futtihpore consists of three villages, 
eacii of which has a pukkah house, tiled, 
belonging to the three several Rajahs. 

The temerity of the enemy is conceived 
to arise from the great distress which 
must now prevail in the hills for provi- 
sions ; perhaps coupled with the object 
of facilitating the escape of Appah Subib 
to the vvestwaid. 

A letter of the 6th iiist. states, that 
Capt. Roberts had attacked and com- 
pletely driven aw’ay the enemy from Fut- 
tihpore, ou the morning of the 4th. The 
lOdS of Appah Sahib’s adherents is said 
to have been very heavy. We had onlf 
thirteen wounded. The ground was 89 
difficult, that he could not pursue the 
fugitives beyond the first hill. He has, 
however, taken or destroyed all the graSH 
the enemy had collected. — {li>id.) 

Paqarn Extract of a letter,' 

dated Camp Omrait, 8th Dec. 1818j— 

“ Capr. Fedler having received intelligence 
of the approach of Gtiasee Doss, Ryragee, 
and Koor M.ihomedKhan,with the remain- 
der of the late garrison of Bougaglmr, coB* 
sisting of Gosaias and Pindarics, betweeii 
2 and 300, for the purpose of formlof* 
junction whh the F.x-Rajah of Nagp®|«* 
moveil on the inoiniug of the 7th, leaviag 
the camp standing ; and, after a march of 
28 miles, fell in with the enemy, stronglf 
posted in the Pagara Ghaut. Au iudjcalto 
of a move amongst them delemilii^ 
Capt. Pedler on an immediate attack with 
the squadron of tlie 8ih Bengal cav., au- 
der Cornet Skiptou. ami a parly of Nag- 
pore auxiliary horse : the result was 
completely successful, 70 having been 
killed, besides several wounded and prl- 
.®oner®, together with their standards and 
baggage, which fell into the possession of 
the detnchnieiit. In this affair the great- 
est gallantry was shown by Cornet Skip- 
ton and squ'iidion of the HtU Bengal tav., 
as also bv the p:iriy of Nag|>orc auxiliary 
Iiorse, in ch.irgmg and cairying so formid- 
able a po'iiion, the Siiikky river and 
a deep nnllah, covering the eiiem)’s posi- 
tion; across the latter^ they were obliged 
to file to ilie attack and ascent of tUw 
Ghaut pos-e*®ed by the enemy ; also iB. 
ilie persevci ing pur^uit by Cornet SkiptIMi 
tliiough a pass of the greatest difficulty* 
The detachment of Mariras iof., Mud&e 
Lieut. J. James, of the 1st reg., were' 
close at hand, ami completed what 
cav, had so nobly begun, in possesaii^ 
themselv^ of the Ghaut, Ac. whilst tmS 
pussuii commenced.” 

Detnehmeut Or'/er.— Capt. Pedler 
his best thanks to the detachment on xm 
affair of yesterday, when the greatest gal- 
laulry was displayed by Cornel Skiptoti 
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and the squadron of the 8th Bengal cav., 
hi the charge and total discomfiture of the 
enemy, strongly posted in the Pagara 
Ghaut, as also for his persevering pursuit 
through a pass of a most difficult nature. 
His thanks arc equally due to Lieut. James 
and the detachment of Madras cav., for 
their prompt and chearful support after 
a march of 28 miles, and in possessing 
themselves of the pass. Capt. Pedler begs 
to assure the detachment, tiiat he con- 
ceives it a duty iucurabeut on him to 
bring these circumstances to the notice of 
^ lis superiors, and the eailiest opportuni- 
ty will be availed by him for so doing. 

SCINDIA’S TERRITORY. 

The court of Scindiah is reported to be 
in a state of great division and broil, and 
it IS thmiglit that it will require a veiy 
different description of troops to that of 
their regular cavalry, under native officers, 
to keep it in any kind of order.— (Ctf/- 
CHtta Journal, Dec.) 

Uti'Wh, AND BANKS OF THE NERBUDDAH. 
' • By a hasty account written 

' from the field, dated Lohaur, 10th Dec., 
we learn that a detachment of our troops 
atrlred before that village at day-break. 
A party of coolies, against wliom they had 
been sent, were in the place, strongly post- 
ed} tliese weie immediately attacked with 
• gitat spirit and galtantrv, and after a 
bold resistance driven from their fast- 
nesses. Tiie action was stiil carrying ou 
^ . fa Hie ravines when the letter was written, 
loss In killed is stated to be very 
amongst those wounded we are 
to find mention made of Lieot. 
SHMiper, severely. — {Bomlay Courier, 
> Ptf. 19 .) 

■ fCe^a . — The two flank companies of 
-V Ad 1st llatt. 8th reg., a squadron of N.C., 
it 4rtacbment of artillery, and the pio- 
BCgrs, marched under the command of 
' 6oi. Stanhope a few days since against 
i tbe coolies, and to surprise a town called 
faten, which place they attacked early on 
tild morning of the 10th. Tlie enemy be- 
fatved very gallantly, and held out a hold 
Mid determined resistance; tiowever, tliey 
W«e soon driven out of the town, and 
dhtigM to cake refoge in the ravines aud 
othw places of shelter, still keeping up 
•be contest ; whence the accounts reached 
as. T^e force expected to follow up tlie 
Memy and renew the battle the following 
Our loss has been very small ; the 
adjutant of the 8ih was badly wounded 
ia the back, but the ball has been extract- 
ed ^id he is doing well ; the enemy's loss 
it cdnshierable, and many prisoners taken. 
^{Bombay Gazette, Dec. 23.) 

Malwim We learn from the 

that some disturbances hare taken 


place in the Malwan district. As our 
territories in that quarter have been lately 
much augmented, every piece of informa- 
tion counectfcd with the native chiefs of 
that country acquires increased interest. 
The Bombay Gazette, of Dec. 19, gives 
the following summary of the state of af- 
fairs there on the authority of an intelli- 
gent friend. 

The Koodall Prant, commonly known 
by the name of the Sawunt Warree state, 
from the family name of the ciiiefs, was 
some years since a district of the annual 
revenue of six lacks, but now of less than 
half that value; it is inhabited by a race of 
Mahrattas, born to plunder and piracy, 
and owning no authoiity but the Sirders 
under whose banners they enter to follow 
tlie profession of bandits. The ostensible 
soveieign of the state is an infant, and 
the regency is vested in the bands of 
Dhoorgabhae, the second wife of Kaim 
Sawunt Ka^ah, who dierl ia 1803, and 
whose chief wife was Lucksimbb.ic, sister 
of Mahdowjee Sciudea, and aunt to the 
present sovereign of Ougein. 

A piior intermarriage had taken place 
between the Sir-Dessaix of Wairee aud 
Scindia’s family, throngii wliose influence 
at Delhi tlie pcacockV plume and regal 
title had been contei red on them, and the 
Sir-Dessaix assumed the designation of 
Rajah of Koodall, which not being au- 
thorized b} the Colapore Rajah (the 2d 
branch of Sevajee’s House), within whose 
limits of soveieignty this independent 
state existed, a war for many years was 
carried on with the most horiible invete- 
racy and inhumauity ou both sides. After 
the death of Kaim Sawuut in 1803, the 
sovereignty passed to Bhow Sahib, the 
adopted sun of the Rajah ; who was raus-> 
ed to he murdered by the machinations 
of Luckshimabhae aud Dlioorgahbae; 
from which period nothing but blood- 
shed and murder, civil war, and foreign 
invasion existed for seven years. The 
Colapore Rajah’s troojis aud Appah Des- 
saix of Nepaunee obtained possession of 
the wholeopen country and forts ; and all 
the Sirdars were expelled the country ex- 
cept Chundroba, Jaghirdar of Banda, who 
held the jungle, and by persevering in a 
desultory warfare, in which fortune always 
was his friend, he, after many years 
struggle, drove the enemy from the coun- 
try, restored the Rajah, ami generously 
re!Dstate<l the fugitive Sirdars in tlieir 
jaghirs and forts. The treaty of Mali- 
dewghur was signed in 1812, between the 
British govenmient and Pliond Sawunt 
Rajah; by which Vingpfla was added to 
our possessions in that quarter, aud en- 
gagements of reciprocal amity entered into. 
Within a month after the treaty was sign- 
ed, the Rajah expired ; and Dhoorgabhae 
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Ranee was, by a majority of thn Sirdars 
of tlie .state, declared ret?ent aiul gwavdian 
to the two your.g piiiices. Chundroha 
Sirdar opposed tlie nomination of Dhoor- 
gahhae, and several campaigns have taken 
place between him and the Rance’.s party, 
lieaded by the Sir-Suherfar, Sumbajee 
Sawunt, Killedar of Ranee j who, in 1816, 
was completely dri'eii out of the open 
country and obliged to confine himself to 
Raree. Tlie Ranee Dhoorgabhae was how- 
ever treated hy the victor with respect; 
and an understanding having been brought 
about, peace was restored. The troops of 
the Sii-Subedar and of Babuah Gopal, 
Killedar of Newty, being but badly paid, 
support themselves by plunder; and the 
repeated acts of aggression on the Com- 
pany’s districts, mui-ders committed, and 
unarmed Ryots inhumanly wounded, for 
which no satisfaction could be obtained, 
have at length roused the forbearing tem- 
per of the British government to put a 
stop to .-^uch disgraceful insults. For fi\'e 
years past our relations with that state 
have been completely undefined ; peace it 
could not be with brigands ; war it was 
not on our pair, aithnngh it has been ne- 
cessary to maintain a warlike attitude on 
their frontier, and a field force lias been 
constantly on the alert in tlie Malw'an 
districts. What tlie course will be that 
government will pursue, time will dis- 
close. Three distinct ones present them- 
selves : 1st, to make Chundroba the guar- 
dian to the young prince, end deprive the 
other Sirdars of the authority ; 2d, to take 
possession of the country, as forfeited by 
every system of policy ; or 3d, to support 
the pieteiisions of a young man who has 
lately apj)eared as the murdered Bhow 
Sahib, ‘and state.s that he was preserved 
through the connivance of a jemadar of 
horse to whom he was delivered for as- 
sassination. 

Relations x^ith Native Poxvers — 
Unofficial, 

DELHI. 

Bee. 20.-— Sir David Ochterlony has 
taken charge of the residency, in succes- 
sion to Mr. Metcalfe. I'c the regency of 
Delhi .leypoor is now annexed; and Sir 
David is, besides, to coniniand the third 
division of the grand army. 

CALCurrA. 

PoliticaL — Official, 

STANDARD CURRENCY. 
[Abstract.'] — D. 1 8 1 8. Regulation XIV , 
for altering the standard of the Cal- 
cutta Sicca Rupee and Gold Mohur, 
and for further modifying some of the 
rules in force respecting those Coins: 
passed by the Governor-General in 
Council, on the2ith Dec. 1818. 
/’reflmWf.— The high standards esta- 


blished for the gold mohur and sicca ru- 
pee having been fonmi prednetire of many 
inconveniencies b-»th to individuals and 
the public, inasmuch as they are rU 
calculated to lesist the wear and deface- 
ment to which coins are necessarily ex** 
posed ; and as they are only to be obtain- 
ed by recourse to the expensive process 
of refining, which diminishes the pro- 
ductiveness of most sorts of bnliion im- 
l>orted into the Company's territories ; It 
has been resolved to rescind the provi- 
sions of former regulations, relative to 
the standard of the gold mohur and nioe^ 
teenih sun sicca rupee, and to cnio id 
future money of the proportions hereaftef 
specified. As the reduction in the raise 
of the sicca rupee, from its being in • 
great measme the money of account bofili 
in private and public transactions, wotdii 
necessarily change the terms of all exist- 
ing contracts, and might be producthifli 
of embarrassment and trouble, it hw • . 
been determined to leave the rupee am*; ,, 
altered in value. The new Calcutta sites... ' ^ 
rupee will consequently contain the same 
quantity of fincsilvei as that heretofoiW^ 
struck, and being of the same intrinsic 
value, will circulate on the same , 

The mint proportions of silver' and 
being, it is beliered, inaccurately esti^.' 
mated at present, and it being also deiir^~ 
able that au uniformity in this respee^^ 
should be introduced at the three piedl^ 
demies of Calcutta, Madras, and 
it is thought advisable to make a . 
deduction in the intrinsic raluc 
gold mohur, to be coined at this 
deoev, in order to raise the relative Viilttli . 
of fine gold to fine silver, from the pre- 
sent rates of 1 to 14,861 to that of 1 to 
15. The gold mohur will still continue. . 
to pass current at the present rate of 1(^ ^ 
rupees. For the objects above enumerat- 
ed, the following provision.*! are enacted 
to be in force from 1st January 1819.— 

U. 1. So much of Section II. Regula- 
tion XXXV, 179.3, as fixed the weight 
and standard of the nineteenth sun skat 
rupee and golrl mohur, is rescinded. 3. 

The weight and standard of the Calcuttat' 
sicca rupee and gold mohur shall be xf 
follows : 


Grs.tceight. Gold, AU$p» 
Gold mohur 204,710 187,651 17,059 ^ 

Half ditto.. 102A>5 93,825 8 , 529 . 

Quarter ditto 51,177 46,912 4,264^' 


Grs.tceight. Silver. AUop* 
sicca rupee 191*916 175,923 v 

tlalf ditto .. 95,958 87,961 

Quarter ditto 47,979 43,981 ' 

III. AU Calcutta sicca nii>ees , 

Bohurs of the weight and staaidai^^^ ^ 

:ified in Section 11., which may be cmiNw , 

in the Calcutta mi«t after Uie I st Jaa ^ 
1819, and also thar lialves aod'qBanm* 

to be legal tender of paysMSnt m i 
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and prirate transactions lliroughoiit tlie 
provinces of Bengal, Beliar, and Orissa, 
in like manner astlie nineteenth sun sicca 
rupees and gold mohurs, andthefractional 
parts of them now in circulation, and 
any native oliicer of government refusing 
to receive them shall be subject to the 
penalty prescribed in Section HI, Regu- 
lation XXXr, 1793.— IV. 1. Tlie fol- 
lowing provisions shall be substituted for 
those of Section II, Regulation It, 1812, 
which are hereby rescinded. 2. All silver 
bullion or coin (not being rupees struck 
at the Calcutta mint) which may be de- 
livered into that mint for coinage, shall 
be subject to a duty of two per cent, cii 
the produce of such bullion or coin in 
sicca rupees of the above weight and 
standard, to be deducted from the return 
made to the proprietor. 3. Individuals 
shall be at liberty to have their bullisn 
or coin converted into halves or quarters 
of the above rupee, on condition of pay- 
ing a duty at the rate of one per cent, in 
■ addition to the duty of two per cent, 
estaldished by the preceding clause. 4. 
.'.Should, however, the coin brouebt to 
the mint for that purpose consist of Cal- 
MEtttta skeas of the former or present 
weight and standard, the ))roprietors shall 
•nty.be subject to the additional duty of 
<»e per-cent., and not to the duty oti all 
'«tber coiti and bullion. 5. On delivery 
of the silver bullion or coin into the 
mint, the mint-master shall grant to the 
proprietor a receipt, entitling him to a 
•ertificate from the assay master, for the 
net produce of such bullion or coin, 
payable at the general treasury at Cal- 
fatta, at the expiration of ten days, if 
.jAb produce be deliverable in whole ru- 
.{JWmvind at the expiration of twenty 
i*js, it the produce be deliverable in 
or quarters of a rupee, from the 
- date of such certificate.— V* f>ection 111, 
Megulaiion II, 1812, is liereby declared 
a^dkable to rnpees, half, and quarter 
ru|)eea, coined in conformity with the 
‘provisions of this regulation ; provided 
however that all such rupees, halve.**, and 
quarters, shall be receivable in all public 
nad private tran.'^acfions, if, when sepa- 
rately weighed, the deficiency in point of 
weight be not more than two pice, or 
grains troy per rupee. — Vi. 1. The 
following rules sliall be observed in lieu 
■ «f the third and fourth clauses of Section 
^9 1812, whicli are hereby 

rescinded,— 2. For all gold bullion, or 
coin, ^ual to or better than the standard 
|»escribed for the gold mohur by this re- 
gulation, which may be brought to the 
for coinage, a number of the new 
-gpW mohurs, or of the halves and qiiar- 
niobors, equal to the proiluce 
of ttch bullion, shall be returned to the 
K^prietor, after deducting tlie duty of 
two and a half per cent, as aieutionetl in 


clause second, Section Re^nlalion II, 
1812. 3. All gold bullion, or gold coin, 
being under the above «pecified j-randard, 
which may be delivered into the Calcutta 
mint for coinage, ‘>hall, in addition to the 
duty of two and a lialf per cent, fixed iw 
clause second, Sectio'd K, IL 

1812, he subject to a charge on account 
of the joss and expence of refining, toge- 
ther with thcestablished deduction on ac- 
count of the inferioi ity to tl e standard. — 
Vll Such parts of Rpgiduti^jn XXXf^, of 
1793, and Regulation l\, 1812, as are not 
repeiiled by the above regulation, shall 
be still in force. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Dec. 11. — IMr. Fias. Macimgbfen, 2d 
assist, to the expoit warehousekeeper. 

Dec. 17. — Mr. J. T. Shakespear, super- 
iiitendant of police in the divisions of Cal- 
cutta, Dacca, Moorshedabad, and Fatua, 
and first* magistrate of the town of Cal- 
cutta.— -Mr. W. Ewer, super! ntendant of 
police in tlie divisions of Benares and 
Bareilly — Mr. C. U. Barwell, judge and 
ntagistrateof the suburbs of Calcutta, and 
superintendant of the jail at Allypore. — 
Mr. C. H. Hoppner, judge and maiiistrate 
of the 24 Pergunnahs. — Mr. A. J. Colviu, 
judge and magistruteofthejunglcxMahanh. 
— Hon. A. jUin*ay, salt agent at Turn- 
look. • 

Dec. 26.— Mr. Henry Swann Oldfield, 
assist, to ilic hoard ol commissioners in 
the ceded and conquered piovinces.— Mr, 
J. A’hmuiy, senior judge of the provin- 
cial court of appeal and court of circuit 
for the division of Dacca. — Mr. Wm. 
Blunt, second judge of do. — Mr. Win. 
Paion, third judge of do. — Mr. P. W, 
Perhell, fourth judge of do. — Mr. R. H. 
Rattray, fourth judge of the provincial 
court of appeal and court of circuit for 
the division of Benares.- — Mr. M. H. Turn- 
bull, judge and magistrate of Mirzapore, 
—Mr. E. Lee Warner, do. do. of Chitta- 
gong. — Mr. W. Dorin, register of the 
court of Sudder Dewauny Adawlut and 
Nizaimit Adawlut. — Mr. Wm. Smith, re- 
gister of the zillah comtof Ramghur. — 
Mr. W. Moncktou, do. do. Seharunpore. 

Jan, 1. Mr, Geo. Maiuwariug, legister 
of the zillah court of the 24 Pergunnahs. 
— Mr.W. Wolleii, register of the provin- 
cial court of appeal and court of circuit 
for the division of Calcutta, 

Jan. 8. Mr. John Trotter, superinteu- 
dant of the Calcutta lotteries. 

GENERAL MILITARY REGULATION. 

Jan, 9, 1819. — The most noble the 
Govpnor-general in council is pleased to 
abolish the designation of capt.lfeut., 
throughout all the branches of the array 
under this presidency, and to promote all 
the capt.lieuts. in tlje service, to the lank 
of capt, from the Ut, iust., accordingly. 
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MILITARY APPOINTMENTS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 

Sen. Major and Brev. Lieut, 
col. Martin Fitzgerald to be licut.col. 

2d A\ C. — Cupt< F. J, T. Johnstone to 
be major; Capt.iieut. B. Matlier, to be 
capt. ; Lieut, and Brev. Capt. C. B. Bor- 
iase, to be capt.iieut. ; Cornet G. J.Sliad- 
well, to be lieut., in succe.'-siou to Fitzge- 
rald, pioinott*d. 

The undermentioned subalterns of fif- 
teen yeai> standing, who bad attatued the 
rank of capt. on Jaii. 1819, are pro- 
moted to the brev. rank of capt. from that 
date : 

Lieutenahti , — J. Johnstone, 23d N I.; 
K. T. Brailby, 4th ; W. Cunningham, 
27tli ; P. Dudgeon, lOtli ; R. Lediie, Kur. 
reg. ; A. AJJau, 25!b N. I. ; R. Seymour, 
13lk ; J. Wilkie, 9th ; W. Walkiii^haw, 
i7th ; W. Gowan, 16th ; R. Home, 28th ; 
W. Stirling, 23d ; J. C. Odell, 21st ; J. 
Foltou, Eur. rcg. ; K. Gvvatkin, 7th N.l. ; 
J. Dotiaidson, 2d; A. Mauuerman, 5th ; 
J. Vyse, 2ytli ; H. Norton, 30tli ; G. 
Young, 28tli ; L R. Stacy, 16th; R. A. 
Thomas, 24rh; F. Irvine, llth ; A.Hors- 
burgh, 23d ; A. Stewart, 14tb ; H, Ross, 
21st; W. Bmroughs, Eur. icg. ; C. R. 
Skardon, 20th N. I.; G. Page, 7th ; R. 
P. Peliy, 2d ; D. G. ^ott, 5rli ; G. Stub- 
bins, 25th ; W. Lowder, 13tb ; W. Guise, 
9th; A.C. 'rrevor, Idtii ; H. Hall, 16th ; 
J. Oaks, 4th; J. Taylor, 3d ; J. Wat- 
kins, 14th ; W. Ledelie, 19th ; F. 
Frith, 24ib ; O. Stubbs, 22d ; S. D. Ri- 
ley, 6th 5 H.E. Peach, 10th ; J. Herring, 
18th; J. Sfevvait, 14th; T. R?ynolds, 
2d; C. Salvage, 13th; P. P. Moigan, 
26th ; G. W. A. Lloyd, 28th ; G. Young, 
24th; T, Hepwmth, 4tli ; C. Andrews, 
24th ; R. C. Walker, 29ih ; J. Eckford, 
5d; J. Ni«d, 9th; E. Fell, lOth ; A. 
Ohrislie, 6th ; G. Moore, 30th ; P. Grant, 
28tli; W. Price, 5ih; W. Grant, 10th; 
J. Frushard, 29th ; J. Tull«di, 22d ; E. 
Pettingal, 19th ; P. H. De Waal, 30tlj ; 
C. Smith, 15th; J. Ci u'chdiank, 24tli ; 
J. Graham, 9th; D. D. Andeison, I4lh ; 

S. Meicer, 17th ; R. Aiinstrong, llth; 

T. Trist, 5tli; H. B. Ciough. 17ih ; iM. 

S. Hogg, Eur. reg. ; R. C. Faithtul, lOlU 
N.L; H. A. Montgomerie, 27th; H. R- 
Hull, lOtU ; T. Noton, 23d ; R. Blissett, 
6ih; J.R. Knight, 2jlh ; D Williamson, 
2lst ; A. McDonald. 7fh ; G. P. Gierne, 
15rh ; R. B. Wilkins, 21st ; R. Newton, 
22d ; A. Warde, 3d N. C. ; G. Kings- 
ton, 26*tji N. 1.; G. J. Hendy, 16th; 

T. Fpobi>her, 26th ; J. A. Holmes, 13th ; 
C. A. Munro, 7lb; D. Reid, 1st N. C.; 
F.J. Spider, 8lh ; A. Eldrhlge, 2d; W\ 
Buckley', 5th; A. Dnffin, Tih ; R. E. 
Chambers, 8tl» ; H. W. Ward, 6tli ; J. 
Fraukliu, 1st ; Couiei \V. S. BeaUon, IsC 
N. C. 

Mouat, to be garrison engmter, 
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and executive officer to the fort of Seha- 
runpore. 

Eus. Paton, to be garrison engineer at 
Fort Moiia, and executive officer in Ku- 
uiaoon. 

Capt. W. Kennedy, 9th N. I., to be ad- 
ditional assistant in the military auditor 
general’.s depaifnieiu. 

Sub-lieut. Waddilove, Cuttack legion, 
to the rank of local lieut.- 

7tli N.C.— CornetA.Stecknan to be Heat. 
23d N.C. — Capt lieut. J. N. Jackson to 
l>eca{4. ; Lieut. J. Johnson to be capt. 
lieut. 

Lieut. T. Montgomerie, Bengal artil- 
lery, to be an aide-de-camp on the Gom- 
noi-geu.'s staff. 

Medical De/nrf /mert/.— J.Davoren, ipo- 
tbecHiy of the establishment of fubordiniM^ , 
medical otficers of this presidency. 

Mr. W. Ogiivy, 2d member tbeiHN- - 
dical board, to be 1st. 

Mr. Gillman, 3d memberof the 
boiu'd, to he 2(1. - w 

Snperiiiieiid. surg. J. Meilc, to be 3d 
member of tlie medical board. - - 

Surg. Dickson, to be superinte^ng , 
stireeoD. • ' ' 

Sen. assist, surg. D. Renton, to he4mfi 
Assist.surg. J. Jlalcolm McRae to 
fiale a.s surgeon to tbe civil statiedw^f 
Howiali. 

,"!'W ■ '■y' 

FUKLOUCHS. I 1 

To Xui-o/>e.—M:ij.een. Sir Qfo.'itraa^ 
K.C.B. ; SurJ;. John Caiuegie, t 

Ens. A. Eermit, llib N. lij' 

Perkins, 29tli N.l. ; Lieut. G. A. 
land, 8t)i N. I. ; Lieut, and Breret-eaftt, ^ 
T -M. Black, 2ytbN. I. ; Capt. P. StarUi*,. 
IGUiN. I. intermediately to the Capej 
Lieut.col. Rottou, commanding Dacca 
prov. batt. 

7’o (he Capt. Frith, horse artil- 

lery, extended tince months, from 17lU 
Sept. ; Lieut. ClianilKi nth N. I. 

To Sea — l.ieut.cul. H. Lnlaji, mil. au- 
ditor general. — Ca|it. Jas. Ariow, barra^ 
master of Berbaiuporc, ten montba.— 
Capt. A. Tiotter, 13lb N. L, ten muutiM.' 

LOCAL AND PROVINCIAL. 

Ooveroor geoerol’s Court. — BlSr- 
(|uis of Hastings will liold a levee on the 
Jdihof Jauuaiy; another anncmnceiMat 
.or the same day, of a ball and soppkf fit 
celebiatioii ot her M.ijesiy’s birth-day, W 
us in England is a melancholy eclio. _ ■ 

Mr. Setun't Monument. — In coBliotJ^ 
lion of tbe jiroeeedings related 
we have to add tliat the Governor-geilbsal 
warmly entered into the viewspf tbcctmt- ^ 
mitlee, and as one ot the most attached 
friends of the deceased, d^gBCd to tejr 
that he would promote their object wi^ 
all bis inlineiice - ‘ i 

VoL. vjii, a? 
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Miscellanies. — Jan, 15. — The mer- 
chants of Calcutta gave a public dinner to 
the bon. C. M. Ricketts, Esq. member of 
council, on the occasion of his departure 
for Europe. 

Dee. 11 . — We select a few promiuent 
points in the General Orders issued on the 
embarkation of H.M .24th light dragoons 
for Europe, whicli records the '• high 
sense entertained by government of the. 
eminent cliaracter and distingui-hed ser- 
vices of that most excellent and meritori- 
enis corps, during a period of twenty two 
years wliich it has served under the pre- 
sidency of Bengal.” Tliis regiment was, 
atone period of its employment in India, 
Durabered the 27th light dragoons. Their 
services have been frequently recognifed 
and applauded in public documents. The 
cemmns of that gallant corps cany to their 
Wtire country a proud and lasting memo- 
rial of the ste.idy discipline and undaunt- 
ed valour which it so nobly displayed on 
the plains ot Uelily on the memorable 
day of Sept. 1803. His lordship in 
eouBCil considers it to be incumbent on 
1dm to make a special request to his Exc. 
r, Ate aommander-iu-chief, to report to his 
lal highness the commander-in-chief of 
his Majesty’s forces the exalted repu- 
P . tatlon which lias been invariably maiu- 
, ^ned by his Majesty’s 24th light dra- 
tf* floona, during the wliole paiod of its ser- 
' vices in India. 


Sept, 16. — Was launched, from tlie yard 
ot Hr. Thomas at Howrah, a beautitul 
■hip of 500 tons. She was named the 
- liouisa, andin point of model and strengtii 
li at least equal to the Junior Barretto, 
fv hniit hy the same geutleinau, and will 
1 Harry a larger cargo in proportion to her 
..fHHBWge. 

Ji'f.Oet. 12. — ^The filth and stench which 
VHOy inhabitants and passengers in the 
'Pgmvi) streets and gullies of this “ city of 


continues to be tlie subject of 
complaint. The evil of sncb iini- 
Iwnea, and the danger vvhicli menaces tbe 
Siauh of the community, can he attested 
sf ^medical gentlemen ; we hope those will 
fj‘. Hjqiiiy a remedy who have tlie power. 

Saugor. — Dr. Dunlop has commenced 
Ite arduous task at Saugor, by buining 
the long grass in the vicinity of the 
V, ftek atid the bnngolaw which was for* 
IpaHy used as a post-office. Between three 
four hundred natives are employed, 
who considered tlie work commencing 
7 'Wider the happiest omen ; forthedevuur- 
fag flames meeting in their rapid progre.'is 
irftfi a small temple, in which stood a 
1 of Vishnu, divided to the right and 
^ l^Ieariog^hegroundimmediatelyaround 
I ^I^WirtotKhed : this circumstance awaken- 
religioos enthusiasm, and they 
ytmloed OR their labours with the ut* 
/. jiinit iliftity, NotRdthstanding the strict- 


est injunctions given to the labourers not 
to quit the stockaded enclosure during tbe 
night, two men had ventured out and fal- 
len victims to their temerity, being carried 
off by tigers. 

Foundation of the Church at Dum 
Dum, — Aug. 8, 1318. — The Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta laid the first stone of the 
chutch to be erected at Dum Dum, at the 
same time pronouncing a few words ap- 
propriate to the occasion. In tlie hollow 
of the stone seveial English and other 
coins weie deposited, and also a plate of 
brass bearing the following inscription. 

In Nomine Individvae Trinitatis 
Anno LVIU. Geurgii Tert. 
Britaiiniarvm Regis 
Pii W'uerandi svis Cari 

Qwm Rebvs Societatis Anglicance 

Apvd Indus Mercatvram ^'acientis 
Cvm Militaribvs 
Tvm Civilihvs Praesset 
Vir Syuiine Nobilis 
Francisevs Marchio De Hastings 
Pacata Nepavlia 

Mahrattisin Ditiouem Britanuicam 
Kedactis 
Vbique Felix 
Ecclesiae Dvrndvmmensjs 
lacta Svnt Fvmlamenta 
SriDplibvis Sorietatis 
Av'pic.inte Thomft 
Primo Sedis Calcvttensis Episc. 
Adiwaute 'rhoina Robertson 
• Piesbytero 
Faxit Spiritva Sanctvs 
Vt Hocce Opvs Ad Vherrimos 
Evaugelii Frvetavs Redvnte 
Amen, 

On the Reverse, 

Thoraa Hardwicke 
Colnntls BombardariEB Trib 
Castoi'VQ] Dviiidviuinens 
Praefecti) 

Carolo Hay Campbell Gent. 
Casarvin iMilit-ar Cvratore 
Architecto. 

The Bishop was attended by Col. Hard- 
wicke, coiiimandiug at tbe station. Col. 
Grace, IMajor Hopper, Major Sealy, and 
the other officei-s, the Rev. Mr. Robertson 
the chaplain of Dum Dum, and ntweral of 
the clergy, rogetlier with some gentlemen 
from Calcutta. After the c<»ncIusion of 
the ceremony, the whole party reioroed 
to the Rev. Mr. Robertson’s, where seve- 
ral ladies joined them, and more than 30 
persons partook of an ehgaiit breakfast. 

Dec, 9. — Mr. Peter Lum>den, who lives 
in the neighbourhood of the Arm^lan 
church, having reproadied a l.oukka-bur- 
dar of of the name of Kulloo, with 
having stolen tobacco, was so provi»ked by 
the insolent tone of his answers that bo 
gave him a slap; when the man most 
fiercely collared and shook him. Aware, 
however, of the impropriety of his actios, 
and afrmd of tbe consequences, he was 
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escaping, when seeing his master close at 
liis heels, he again closed with him, and 
by violently thrusting liis head between 
Mr. Lunisden's legs, hurled him down 
from a very high staircase. The injurious 
eifect of this on a person of advanced age 
may be conceived. The servant has been 
secured. 

Operations for the Stone bp a native 
Doctor i— Extract of a letter, dated Mut- 
tra, Oct. 13, 1818. — ** A native Hindoo 
doctor has performed a surgical operation 
here, in a very dexterous and able nian- 
The other day, a boy of about 13 
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cal operations. I admire much the firm- 
ness and decision of the father of the 
boy, in risking an operation of such deli- 
cacy and difficulty. The doctor, who is 
a little oldish man, (about 50 years,} was 
;dso quite confident of his abilities to per- 
form the operation.” 


ner. 

years of age, the sou of oue of the bazar 
servants, had for a long time been afflict- 
ed with the stone, and was getting worse 
and worse daily. Tlie father sent for a 
native doctor, who lives in one of the 
Burtpore villages in the neighbourhood, 
and who had the reputation of haring 
successfully cut for the stone several times. 
The man came, and after having ex- 
atuined the boy, said that he would un- 
dertake to perform the operation, if 
it was sanctioned by the authority there ; 
and being assured that he might under- 
take the operation with perfect confi- 
dence, and that wJiatever might happen, 
no mischief should come to him, both the 
father of the boy and the doctor went 
away pleased, and satisfied with the en- 
couragement they had received } return- 
ing the next morning. (12th Oct.) and re- 
porting that the operation bad been per- 
formed successfully, and the boy relieved 
from the excruciating agony he had been 
in. The stone extracted was of the size 
of a small walnut, rough and jagged ; it 
had the appearance of a coarse freestone, 
with little fessures somewhat discoloured. 
It was extracted by what you would call 
a lateral operation, with no other instru- 
ment than a razor, a lancet, and a needle. 
The perineum was well rubbed with 
sweet oil, until it became quite soft and 
flexible ; so that the stone was sensibly 
perceivable to the touch, and by pressure 
through the anas, was brought to the point 
moat convenient for making the incision ; 
but what seems most admirable, in this 
man's mode of operating, is, tliat he 
contrived to fix the stone, so that when 
the incision was large enough it forced 
its way through the opening, without the 
palp of extracting by the forceps, &c. 
^it it now the fourth day, aud the buy 
it doing well, withnnt any appearance of 
fcvef. In twenty days, they say, the 
wound will be healed up, when he will 
be perfectly well : the diet prescribed is 
yei 7 low aud simple. The doctor’s name 
fe Npiisook Koy ; be lives at Kama in 
the Burtpore district, about 12cossfroiu 
Muttra ; be is of the Kait cast. The 
father of tbe boy is Manuck Chuod, of 
the Kitteep cast. So you will see the Hin- 
doo* have no objection to perform surgi- 


Chinese Emigrants. — The Chinese, 
who formerly resided at this Presidency, 
were men of quiet and industrious habits, 
who were scarcely seen or heard, except 
in the performance of their professional 
duties ; but for some time past a set 
of miscreants, of the most depraved cha- 
racter, have found their way hither from - 
China, and seem to have taken up their ; 
residence iu Calcutta. These men, w* 
understand, are constantly gambling ait4 
in a state of ebriety ; aqd as they havw } 
no honest means of procuring money 
gratify their propensities, they levy rm y .J 
tributions ou their industrious copalr^ 
men. Scarcely a session has occnri^^'^ 
during tlie last two years, in which 
men have not been included iu thecatawsi 
dar. , 

Human habitations invaded. — Novf^^ i. 
—At Giinda Tallao, in tbe division:. tfilr 
Mutchuah Bazar, a jackal which 
found its way into a dwelling, canrieSiff j 
about two o’clock in the morning, 
two children that were sleeping on J 
side of their moilier. She was di iti^l B ff 'i' 
by a tugging at her clothffi, and gotnpstll 't'i 
ascertain the cause, when she mi3sodadr-‘'-.i 
infant of ten months old. She seURil# r.' 
for it in vain, but, at daybreak,^iMiiB> C'; 
it in a ditch, about forty yards ditHaart 
from her hut, the flesh entirely torn, offj 
and a limb or two only remaining, 

Dec. 27. — A letter from tlie vicinityof 
tbe Sait Water Lake, states, that a t%er 
had, a few days before, strayed from tbd 
snnderbimds or fiom the jungles to the 
east of Balliaghaut, and passing throagtt 
the villages of SourytoUah and Baugma- ' 
ree, entered Bale Coacliec, about rahia • .: 
night of Saturday, aud proceeded to ■#' 
village near Gouiypore bridge, where ht 
took up ills quarters in a Bengalee’s bote 
.'Viler lie had selected his quarters, tills 
looked about for food, and seizeil a wo4 
man by the stomach and soon put aa-cuA 
to her life. Tbe terrified Bengalee, OH 
quitting It s liiit, bad sufiicicut preseBMVWf 
mind to dose tlie door, and immediaM^ 
proceeded to Dum Dum, and reported' t|p ' 
ciiTumstance ; whereupon the 
with numbers of the men, repaired to ## > 
spot, whicli they found to be aamnneff#!t 
by the iiihabitauts of that and the nei^|M 
bouriiig villages, to prevent the escapee^ 
their formidable enemy. No tisitt wait 
lost in the attack, which wa» vigiKoi^ ; 
commenced. A bail from Or. TbMadt 
dispatched the tiger, to the great Jof d# 
tire villagers. 

M 2 
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Projected Canal from, Calcutta to 
Channel Creek . — The canal lately con- 
structed, from the ea^t end of the Diir- 
rdmiollah to the Suaderbunds, yields a 
rent of 14,000 Rs. per auniiin, and suf- 
ficiently proves that woiks of the kind 
are competent to yield a piofitahle return 
for the capital ekpeuded on constructing 
them, the same «s in Europe. 

Impressed with a persuasion that any 
capiul expended in the construction of a 
canal connecting Calcutta with the lower 
parts of the river Hoogly or the G.tnge3 
to the eastward, by wliich the traile of 
India can be conveyed with safety to and 
from the capital, and sheltered from the 
weather, during the south - west aud 
south-east monsoons, would amply repay 
itself ; the practicability of cutting a canal, 
by which the trade might be cotneyed 
direct to the city, without rendering it 
necessary for tlie boats to enter the Hoog- 
ly, has been considered in detail. 

The present route of tlie boats to tlie 
Presidency, during tlie dry season, is 
the Issaiuutty to the village of Sib- 
jssk^s, and thence ouward to the Hoogly 
tbrough the Hurdum Nullah, which opens 
Into the river near Sooksaogor. Tlie boats 
from the mouth of the Hurdum have to 
Qtmtend against a strong soutiierly wind, 
•pd the tides of the river, witii very few 
{taepa to shelter them from the weatiier j 
MDce they are subject to considerable de- 
1^1 iu addition to the risk of loss. 

.'Ibese inconveniences miglit be obviated 
ia.two ways, either by cutting a canal 
|(pm the nearest point of the Hurdum 
fteUah direct to the east of Calcutta, or 
bfiCatfiog a caoal from tlie nearest point 
Issunutty. The distance from the 
•nroit point of the Hurdum Nullali, is 
wfig miles, and by passing down the Ja- 
llillfdl river, it will reduce the distance of 
WPrttobe cut to fortymiles. The nearest 
of the Issamutty is thirty miles. 

. Ja addition to the advantage to be gain- 
•d irom the safe conveyance of the trade di- 
Ifot to the capitH]p without losing a siuglo 
dif by adrerse weather, the iuJjabitanta 
^ the city would at all tioies be supplied 
the puie Ganges water, and the 
^pp’mg, instead of i>eiidiiig boats, as at 
preeeat, up to Hooghiy for a supply oi 
4beir wauts, could obtain a fresh supply 
^ the Presidency. 

The Issamutty, on entering the Hurdum, 
by the rapidity of its stream, cleaily 
tnows that tlie height of its water is 
ftaffiCient to admit of a constant flow, 
and without having recourse to the rising 
the tides, to supply the canal cut from 
it to Calcutta. 

^JliC adTantage which the trade would 
from its construction, would he 
from exposure to the weather 
6® theo|efi Hooghiy, and the saving of a 
tieldy of three 6r four days by the tides. 


In proportion to these advantages would 
every boat pay for liberty to pass in the 
canal. 

The cutting of the canal, supposing it 
to be 40 ndies in length, 90 feei iu 
brearUh at top, 30 at bottom, 21 feet in 
depth, and the ehowUah of 2l6 cubic 
cubits to be 1 R. @ Ans*, would amount to 
5,48,000. 

Tne purchase of the cronnd, supposing 
the bieattth2l0 feet, so as to admit of 
a road-way on each side of 60 feet in 
bieadth, and the revenue beegah to be 
10 Rs., and allowing 20,000 rupees as the 
surplus purchase of ground ne.u- to Cal- 
cutta, would be 50,000. Tlie cost Qt su- 
periniendonce, at 500 rupees per ujensein, 
for three years 18,000. Making' a t-otal 
of 6,16,0u0. 

If the canal were to be cut the lesser 
distance of 30 miles from the nearest 
jmiut of the Issamutty, it would then 
cost as follows ; cutting 4,48,500, gretund 
37,500, superintendence 18,000, mak- 
ing a total of 5,04,000. • 

Supposing the contingencies are esti- 
mated to make the former expense to 
amount to 6,50,000, and the latter, 
5,50,b00 ; a toll of ^,000 aud 55,000 
would amply remunerate the outlay ; and 
this toll is now collected from Tolly’s 
nullah, which does not hula out to the 
public any of the advantages which the 
piojected canal dues, aud which iu si.x 
months in the year, would yield the ;oU 
of three days on every boat conveying 
goods from the upper proviuees. 

Jf the government Wei's to undertake 
the work, the labour of their convicts 
would be adequate to cou^truct the canal 
in the Course of three or four years. 

It appears to have beeu ascertained, 
from the most intelligent of onr pilots, 
that lau*ain*s channel from seaward into 
Idiannel Creek is not nearly so safe as 
the chaiiinl now navigated, and that there 
U a water communication between Chan- 
nel Creek and the New Anchorage. In 
discussing, therefore, the utility of a canal 
from Calcutta to Channel Creek, the pos- 
sibility or imposslbUity of navigating 
ships into it through Lacanrs Channel, 
becomes a totally separate question. A 
canal of the kind proposed, by opening a 
communication between tlie Presidency 
aud Channel Creek, would admit of boats 
proccediug on to the New Anchorage 
through the creeks of Saugor Island, 
which are sufficiently deep to admit any 
desciipiiou of boat, and almost any ship, 
ah hough too narrow to admit of ships 
navigating theie. The canal from the 
Hurdum nullah is allowed to be no other- 
wise counected with the cutting of a ca- 
nal from Calcutta to Chauuel Creek, than 
that the former would supply water to the 
latter, and by keeping out the tides, with 
the assistance of sluice gates, fresh water 
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might be conveyed throughout the extent 
of country lyuig between Calcutta Chamiel 
Creel:, anj ships proceediuu to se.v\voui*d 
have little difficulty in obtaining f»e»h 
water. It is moreover supposed that ships 
might also be loaded in the creeks of Snu- 
gor Island, as easily as in auy wet dock 
at home. One great use of the canal 
downwards would be that of enabling 
goods to be brought up from the ships 
during the latter end of the rains, when 
sloops often take twenty days, and some- 
times moie, to reach Calcutta, but if boats 
were employed instead of sloops the 
goods might be landed in Calcutta via 
the canal.--(>^Z;jfr<w7crf /rom Govt. Gaz. 
Nov. 12.) 

Charges to the Grand Jury^ and Pre^ 
sentments . — Although we cautiot report 
all the cases in the criminal court, any 
more than we could find room to register 
all the charities or amusements, or striking 
manifestatious of social virtue, which 
grow up aud unfold in the two bvauches 
of the European and native population, 
and iu their respective propoi lions con- 
tribute to form the character of the entire 
community j yet we propose to extract 
from time to time such passages from the 
proceedings of the supreme court as may 
tend to exiiibit the comparative state of 
society in the dependent territory ; and 
to combine tiie views of rcfiecUug persons 
present, proceeding on incoutestible facts. 

Oct. 26.— In the charge to the Grand 
Jury, by the Hon, Wr, Justice Mac- 
tiaghieu, we find a train of remarks me- 
riting the deepest cODsideratinn. The 
first relates to the attempered graduaUon 
of the penal code, as far as a discreliouaiy 
power is vested iu the judge : 

His lordship then observed, that al- 
though someof the crimes weiepcrpetraied 
beyond the t(»wn of Calcutta, the state of 
the calendar did not afford any proof that 
offences had diminished. That during the 
period while his Lordship hswi sat on the 
bench in India, he had not concurred in 
the infliction of a capital punishment for 
any crime less than murder ; but that, if 
offenders against the law should continue 
thei^ depredations on society, it might be- 
come necessary, for the protection of pro- 
perty and the fruits of honest industry, 
to enforce the severest punishment of the 
law on persons convicted of burglary aud 
Jobbery,” 

l^e DCKt observation directed to the 
jury must be venerated as the testimony 
of experience ; and though many will 
deny that it can have auy just application, 
if designed to moderate the flame of mis- 
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siouary zeal, others will think it is a piece 
of intelligence that ought not to be rtis- 
regaided. 

“ His Lordship next noticed the great 
change wliich had taken place, within his 
own recollection, in die description and 
the character of the inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta ; aud observed, that there was great 
reason to believe that the cliange was not 
beneficial, and that the conduct and ha- 
bits of tlie natives had not been iinpisoved 
from their increased iiiterconrse with Eu- 
ropeans. That re.speetable Hindoos were 
now accused of crimes which were for-’ 
nierly unheard of, and that their mania 
and manners were iiiuch more licentious 
than formerly : that tliose who were Stf- 
licilous of effecting a further alteration fit 
the character of the natives, would’ dij 
well to labour- with wisdom and . 

spectiou, for that every alteration is sot 
an improvement ; that when we esngl^ 
improve matters, we should leave ' 

as we find them ; and that thereforc-CT^ 
attempt to introduce European eisiKn| 
among the natives should be well wei^ ' 
and lire consequences fully considettd. 

Nov. 6.— The Grand Jury, in theic 
sentment to the Bench, say : - • # 

“ The increase of crimes the, coa6^^ 'M 
to be beyond what ought to.be -m 

the natural result of the increasid^ wtttHK. j 
luxury, and population of this 
“ I t is their opinion that theri d«isl% j," 
at the police office, a want of eottSiwr- 
ation for those who, frr.m public 
would be mclined to prosecute ; ilBdfl^ 
this crrcuinst^ce has extensive' 
i'll deterring 'Individuals from giving idk 
forinatuin of preferring compiainis. Tbd 
.Slate of the roads and drains during fhff 
last rainy season, was, aud indeed at ithtj 
present moment continues to be, such b« 
to be extremely detiimental to the beuBh 
aud comfort of the inhabitants. 

« Tlie grand jury do not jiropose to ani- 
madvert on topics wliicli might be thought 
to bear invidiously on tlie conduct of pav- 
ticu'ar persons. Tliey cannot, liowqver, 
refrain from expressing tlieir opiiiiOD, 
that so long as the magistracy is eoinphsed: • 
of gentleman engtiged in the active e*eiy> 
else of other professions, it is impoSslMu 
to expect that a due propoi lion of thdf 
time and attention can be devoted t* 
their ma-gistetial duties." 

Jan. 14.— Mr. Justice Buller jeRv;r«l^ 
the charge to the jury, in which U&a4t 
verted to offences committed by natilft 
officers of the police in abuse of tlfei? 
power. 

“ Besitles the cases mentioned iu thec^ 
leudar, lie feared Iheie were othee o^ 
fences frequently couimiUed, but wbiCB 
he did not remember, since he had t)ee|. 
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in this country, had ever been brought 
forward to the notice of grand juries. 
His lordship said he alluded to offences by 
cliokedars, aod other native officers of 
tlie police, and that be feared there 
were constant instances of extortion by 
them, and of arrests or threats of tir- 
resting innocent persons for the purpose 
of private gain or of revenge. That the 
natives of this country appeared to be so 
strongly impressed with the idea that 
eveiy person entrusted with power would 
make use of it for bis own private pur- 
poses, that not only did the frequency of 
the offence Iteeome probable, but people 
were pi evented from making complaints 
to the magistrates themselves, from the 
fear of bringing down the further ven- 
geance of the officer without obtaining 
relief. His lordship said, he concinded 
tlie magistrates themselves sometimes 
pnnisbed their officers for these offences, 
but that he should have been glad if 
some of the more serious cases were pro- 
secuted in tliat court, so that the punish- 
ment might be more public, and that the 
^ n n UHica and native officers misht know, 
V- m ti i abl e generally feel, than bis lordship 
1 ^' Mkvad 'they did at present, that both 
li' tl#^ribnrt and the magistrates would al- 
1 wt^s en^avour to check to the utmost 
r- et^dhtme of power, thoogli they mould 
} Ik -^(ibos in discoutaging tlie activity 
^ amfVigilance of odicers, when exercised 

a feithful and well intentioned dis- 
: their duty.” 

S; RoA'iery.— A daring attempt 

' ' WSB made by a coolie, on 'Thursday, Dec. 
24, to rob a gentleman’s palanquin, stand- 
fegjtttiiedtior of the Biitislfj^nery in the 
^|Mt flhxltr. In the palanquip was a box, 
. infcti^ing, ID cash, and notes, to the ra- 
^fge of between three and four thon.sand 
JiM^dl^tttlich the robber bad succeeded in 
at the opposite door to that at 
^ dlWffi'tbe bearers were sitting, and bad 
kfilMi te iibhis basket ready to take away, 
die bearers, hearing a noise, got up, 
.twitting it was their master ; u|)uii which 
j^.dlblblBf dropp^ the box and run away. 
V XU'Wm immediately pursued, and taken 
F tike police. 

Attempt at Forgery.— Pi person of gen- 
V' .ted appearance, calling himself a lieu- 
. IMdI in the 21st dragoons, dressed in a 
' mMkary surtont and wearing mustachios, 
iMIodnhed himself a few days ago to the 
btadof one of the principal agency bouses 
iadiitcity, and presented a draft pur- 
])ortbig to be drawn upon the firm of the 
let^iectable bouse of Newton, Gordon, and 
Co., Madeira. The draft, however, was 
- .ceadled in terms which plainly evinced 
'ttat tt had not been drawn by a member 
commercial house, added to which, 
of the literaiy acquiremmits of 
-who presented it, the word 
"oiSi|» 1 b- the body of the draft, was 


spelt “ some." The imposture w-as con- 
sequently detected at the first glance, and 
the impostor coolly but [leremptorily 
shewn the door, and desired to make the 
most rapid exit lie could ; a much more 
tranquil one than circumstances might 
have led him to expert, and which it is 
hoped will prove a warning to him. 

SHIPPIN'G INTELLIGENCE. 

Loss of the General Brown. 

Jan. — Letters from Uimlipatam an- 
nounce the loss of the ship Uen. Brown, 
Capt. Bingham, from this port, on the 
Sanpatiliy rocks. 

This vessel being destined to touch 
at Biinlipatani, on her way down the 
coast, tile commander had determined on 
going inside them, where there is a fair 
channel and regular soundings, chiefly 
with a view to be able to make out the 
land the more distinctly, and avoid the 
risk of running by the port. 'The crew 
and passengers were saved in the boats. 

Arrivals.— Jan. 2. — Martha, Hoare, 
from Loudon, I9tb May, 

June. 4. 'T. Maugbau, from Greenock, 
21st July. 

12. Brilliant, Term, from London, 23d 
July; Caledonia, Wales, from London, 
13th June, and Mauritius, 15th Nov. 

Departures. — Dec. 31. — LadyCampbell, 
Marquis, for London. 

Jan. 1.— Westmoreland. Cape, for Hull. 

2. Plieenix, Thompson, for Madras and 
London. ■ - 

3. Hippolyta, Hill, for Malta. 

13. Hyperion, Galloway, for Londou. 

BIRTHS. 

Nov. 36.— The lady of 'T. E. Monsell, 
Esq. civil servant, of a daughter. . . . Dec. 

23, at Cawnpore, Mrs. W. Dickson.... 

24, at Cawnpore, the lady of J. Meik, 
Esq. superintending surgeon, of a daughter. 
.... Same day, at Cbanleah factory, zil- 
lah Jessore, Madam Verploegh, of a son. 
.... Jan. 1, Mrs. B. Barber, juu. of a son. 
. . .'. 4, at Chaudernagore, the lady of 
Lieut. R. K. Erskine, of a daughter. ... 5, 
the Lady of D. Darling, Esq. assist, surg. 
of a son..,. 7, in Tank-square, the lady 
of J. W. Taylor, Esq. of a son.,.. Same 
day, at Chowringhee, the lady of Capt. 
D. Me. Leod, engineers, of a son. ... 10, 
Mrs. Martin, wife of Seij.maj. Martin, 
H. M.Oth light drag, of a daughter.... 
15, on the river, the lady oT J. Clark, 
Esq. of SOD. 

.MARRIAGES. 

Dec. 12— At Cawnpore, Capt. J. Fer- 
ris, artillery, commissary of ordnance, to 
Miss C. B. Neate, third daughter of the 
late Maj. R. Neate, H. M. 57th foot.. .. 
26, at the cathedi^, J. H. D’Oyly, Esq. 
civil service, to Miss C. Tliompson.. .., 
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Jfau.X, at the residence of the Governor 
of Serainpoor, A. Schaffalitrky de Mucfc- 

adell, Esq. to Miss F. Hanken 3, at 

the cathedral, Mr. W. Soubise, to Miss 
E. Warn. 

DEATHS. 

Oct. 11. — At Sumhulpore, in Bengal, 
Lieut. J. Douglas, 4th reg. of N.I. aged 21, 

the only son of Admiral J T. Douglas 

31, at Marzipore, Lieut.col. B. H. Kelly 
civil service ; son and last surviving child, 
of H. Kelly, barrister at law, author of 
“ False Delicacy,” &c. This distinguish- 
ed and meritorious officer had served 38 
years in India, without visiting his native 
couptry ; ills merits were duly appreciated 
by the government, haring for the last 12 
years been actively employed in tlie inte- 
rior of Hiuiiostan, and commanded at 

Delhi, Muttra, &c Noe. 18, at the 

General Hospital, Mr. F. L. Ricliards, of 
the country service. . . . 26, at sea, Mr. J. 
Anstice, niid.shipmau of the sliip Porclier. 
.... 28, Lieut. Kane, royal art. . . . 30, at 
Dacca, Mr. R. Sinitli, late of Teljooree, 
near Furreedpore, district of Dacca Je- 
lalpore, aged 70 years, 40 of which he 
spent in IJeiigal. . .. Dec. 7, at .Monghyr. 

Maj.geu. J- Macgregor, B. C 13, at 

Berhunipore, Mr, A.G. Chapel, merchant 
.... 18, in. Fort William, at the quarters 
of Capt. Dawes, barrack master, Ens. W. 
C. Jones, engineers.. .. 19, on his journey 
from Calcutta to Dellii, E. Law, Esq. civil 
service. ... ./art. 1, Mr. N. Bernard.... 
Same day, Henry, infant son of Mr. Bar- 
ber, jun 2, Mrs. V. Johannes., ..4, ' 

at the house of W. Poe, Esq. in Garden 
Reach, the lady of — Harrin^on, Madras 
civil Service. ... 6, the infant son of D. 
Darling, Esq. assist. siirg... .. 11, Mr. J. 
Murray, head acconntant at the stamp Of- 
fice. ... at Barrackpore, Lieut. C. Ellison, 

22d N. I Lieutaiol. B. Gahan, B. 

N. C. 


MADRAS. 

CIVIL appointments. 

Maj_.T. F. De Havillaud, to be assessor 
and civil eugiuecr for the town assessment. 

Mr. J. H. D. Ogilvie, 3d judge of court 
of Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut. 

Mr. K. Maconochie, mint master. 

Mr. J. Cochrane, 1st member of board 
of revenue. 

Mr. W. Wayte, second do. 

Mr. G. Stratton, third do. 

Mr.F.V. Sioiiehouse, assist . to register 
of Zillah eoiiri at Bellary. 

Mr. B. Nelson, assist, to collector and 
magistrate of Salem. 

Mr. W. H. Parry, assist, to collector 
and magistrate of ^larj. 

Mr. J. Clnlow, assist, to collector and 
magisuate of R^dtmundty. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 

Lieut. H. Fullerton, engineers, to be 
civil engineer ; Lieut. V. Mountford, 6th 
N. I., to act as assi'^aut surveyor general, 
vice Riddell, deceased, imtd further orders; 

Madras European Regt. — Capt. W. 6. 
Waugh, to be itajoi ; Cnpi.lieut. C. 
Forbes, to he captain ; and Lieut. J. S, 
Spankie, to be captain bent. 

Nagpore Subsidiary Force. — Lieut.col., 

H. S. Scott, Ist N.I., to command ; Capt. 

W. Jolly, 4th N. L, to be assist. adj.gm;- 
Lieut. A. Stewart, 16th N. I , to be asaisb,. * 
qr.mast.geu. ; Lieut. (Brev.capt.) ■ Wv 
Isaack, 13lh N. I., to he Persian intag,. ;■ 
preter to the officer commanding ; Lieut,., .5 
(Brev.capt.) E. Hiiidly, 5th N.C., to feg* J* 
paymaster ; Lieut. (Brevxapt.) J.3.8uft., 
kie. Mad. Europ.reg., to be postma«w.>s.,:? 
Capl.lieut. B. Mackintosli, artillery, to 
commissary of stores; Lieut. A. Awiai^S' 
sou, engineers, to be superintendtog 
gineer. • ■ 

The undermentioned officers 
mitted to place themselves midqr thellli^ 
mediate orders of the resident at Nagp4(|#»|^ 
with a view to their employment j 

highuess tlie Rajali’s fegnlar service, 

Capt. J. Lucas, 17th N. I. ; lJaib<49 ' ” 
capt.) W. Gordon, 2d N. I. ; Ur— 

James, 7th N. C. ; Liont. W. K,J 
20th N. 1. ; Lieut. J. Cameron, Ig 
Lieut. W. Hamilton, 4th N. 

$ist.surg. J. Wylig. ■ 

7/A iV./.-CorDet A<Bt»tkiW„tpi|l 

Itfantruyr-^a,' hl^aj-. J, 
to be liept,cpt,ii Maj. iw 
be lleutaio, 

17 Capt. . 

be major;. ifiipt.Iient.,W.,ffiqh^»K^-™^. , 
captain; and Lieut. (.8rev.gppfcJi*«^,«-,5 
OUtonOBue to be capt-liept. « r. -Vt 

18 N.I. — Capt.iieut. J. T. SenPH ' 

capt.; Sen. Lieut. (Brev.cai^.) 

queen, to be capt; Sen. CapK,t»K< -ifc' 
Jones, to be maj.; Lieut. (BrevxapLj 
C. Dooue, to be capt.iieut. - oi. ,, 

The undermeutioued officers 
turoed to their dutyp by periiitopiPI ; 
the hon. court of directors, witbOab|MM 
judice to their rank : Lieut. 

A. H. Johnstone, 6th N. C., and 
M'Pherson, 25th N. I. -ijt 

6/A N. C. — Sea, Maj, H. Muiitfc'WiJ 
lieutAvl.; Sen. Capt. (Brev.to^i »..l.,,, 
Dickson, C. B., to be maj.; 

J. Smith, to he capt. j Lieut. 

A. Scott, to be lieu t. ; and 
Russell to be lirut. .iW*' 

Remoeoh and 

gen. aud Lieut.coi. C. Burnley, 

7th to the 3tb L. C. ; LieuLcuL T.,N«Mgb 
from the 6th to tlie 7 ih L. C ; 

H. Muot, posted to 6th L. C. 

A. Grant, C. B., from tht.wfh 
20tb; fjeutxol. J. D. 
to the 17tti reg.; LicoMit C. 
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from the /tli to the 13th reg. ; Lieat.col. 
J. Prendergasi, posted to the 7th log. ; 

\V. Preston, from the 1st to the 2d 
hat, ; 17 N. I. ; Maj. G. L, Wahab, posted 
to the 1st bat. 17th N. I. 

Lieui. W. H. Rowley, 9th N.T, is at- 
tached to the corps of pioneers, 

Liettt.coL Dalrymple, to he a general 
prize agent to the army of the Deccan. 

Cornet H. M. Elliot, H.M. Lt.drag. 
to be aid de-camp to the rt. hou. the go- 
Tcmor. 

Nov. lO.— Capt. J. T. Trewman, 22d 
N.I. to be quait.mast. of biigadc in My- 


LieuU H. White, 7tli N. I., to be quart, 
inast. of brigade in the ccntie division, 
ftpd Capt. E. Wallace, 2d N.C., to act 
during his absence. 

Lieut. T. H. Monk, 18th N.I, to be 
udj* to 1st bat. of that corps. 

Lieut. C. Boldero, 12th N.I, to beadj. 
t0.4]ie 1st bat. of that corps. 

Lieut. J. Crokatt, 20ih N.I., to be adj. 
torifie coips. 

Lieut. A. Caldcr of the Madras Euro. 
ff^4t>beqr.Diast.aud interp. to the ride 




Watson, 4th N,I, to be assist, 
to the field torce hi the Dooab 
£ tvilcrBrig.gen. Frit2lcr. 

^ , J. Watkins, 5th N.C., to be adj. 

t# that corps. 

>!ldeiit. A. Watkins, 7ih N.C., to be qr. 
mast, to that corps. 

r Went. W. Stewart, Mad. Euro, reg., to 
[ ^ qr,mast. to that corps. 

. IstN.C. Sen. Lieut, (brev.capt) St. John 
■:|-:Blacker, to be capt.lieut., and Sen. comet 
''Y;9v.'rari»>'M be lieut. 

.Artillery. — Sen.licut. fireworker J. M. 
|,|<ft,.tobe lieut. 

Euro. Reg, — Capt. (brev.niaj.j G. 
..tobemaj.; capt.lieut. J. S. Spau- 
be Capt. ; and Lieut. B. Hooper, 

ft- • 

r ' ©* O. BY THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF. 

% ■ 'IB^ovals. — Surg. M.Cordincr from the 
,the 8th reg. — Surg. J. Cooke from 
tiS^th to the 2d.— Assist.surg. J. Wool- 
the 2d to tiie 13ih. — Assist.surg. 
^ ' <if5 BiKkefrom tlie I31I1 to tlie 8tb. — Li-.'ut. 
L brt. Frith to retain the commanil of the 
•_ lit. bat. 17th reg., until relieved by Lieut. 
tti. fii'DoualL— Cornet G. Sandys reinov- 
<4 fium tbe 1st to the 6th Lt.Car., in 
arb^ corps he will rank next below Cor- 
?• b^.W. Barlow.— Lieut, (brev.capt.) W. 

TtHHdts, 13th reg. removed from the 3d to 
kU own corps. — Lieut. W. Bradford, 18th 
«*• removed from tbe 17tb to bis own 
■ 

^ E. Osborn, 2d N.I., to be brig, 
troops in Mysore, and Capt. A. 
Slth N.I, to be brig.maj. to troops 
bkprtbcrii dirisioB of tbe army. 


16th N.I.— Capt.lieut. ,T. A. Say to be 
capt. ; sen. Lieut. A. Stewart to be capt. ; 
and Lieut. R. Simpson to be caiiT. lieut. 

17tli N.I. — Lieut. J. Glass is permitted 
to place liiinself under the imni.ediate Or- 
deis of the resident at Hyrieiv.liad, with a 
view to his i tiiploymerit in llteieguiar set- 
vice of the Soobudar of the Deccan. 

Dec. 3. — As<ist..<itrg. IV’. Darriy and D. 
Brackeiiridge to idacc thctnsel'es under 
the oidcrs of the snpeiintend.surg. of the 
Hyderabad subsidiai y foi cc. 

Dec. 23. — Lieut. U’.Strahan, ISthK.I., 
to be assist. qr.niast.geii. with the troop, 
solving in the Pooiiati division, and Liciit. 
W. N. Biirii.s, 7th N.I., to be field assjst.qr. 
niast.gtn. with the Hydeiabad subsidiary 
foice. 

Lieut. T. Reniiett, of the art., to beqr. 
mast, to 1st bat., and Lieut. A. Ciawford, 
to be adj. to the 2d bat. of that corps. 

Cnrnut A. M. Campbell, 7tli N.C., to 
be adj. to car. recruiting depot. 

Elis. J. J. Uiidenvood, to fake charge 
of the snperinlending engliieer’s dcpait- 
nient in centre division. 

Lieut. E. J. Johnson, 3d N.I., to act as 
assist.qr.mast.gen. of the arinj. 

Artillery. — Sen .lieut. fireworker R. G. 
Polwlieie to be lieut. 

rURlOUGUS TO JtllROFE. 

Lieut, (brev.capt ) R. Woolf, 6ih N.I, 

L'CiU. (biev.eapt.) S. I. Hodgson, 2d N.I 

Mai. H. Yaide, Carnatic Eiir. Vst. bat. 

Lient. W. Wiliiamsoii, 3d N.I., on sick 
cei tificate. 

Nov. 3. Lieut. J. Cursham, Mad! 
Emop. rest. 

Dec. 2y. Capt. J. Mackintosh,engineers, 
tliiee years. 

Lieut. C. M. B. Johnston, 20lli N.I. 
three years. 


FUItLOOGHS. 

Lieut. W. K. Ritchie, 20th N.I, to 
Bombay and eventually to sea, for recovery 
of health. 

Mr. Surg. W. Fallowfirld, gariistjn of 
Bangalore, to i isil tlie presidency on leave 
of absence for two mouths. 

Leave to proceed to Bengal, granted to 
Mr. Surg. C. Rogers, is cantylled at bis 
request. 


LOCAL AND PKOVINCIAL. 

Jan. 1. — J. Hodgson, Esq. took bis seat 
as a member of council at Fort St. George,* 
under a salute of 15 guus from the fort 
battery. 

Sept. 23. — A grand match at cricket 
was played between a jtarty of gentlemen 
of the public school and a party of gen- 
tlemen of Madra.s and its vicinity. The, 
hopes of both parties of a well contested 
game were disappointed, as tlie match, 
was won by the gentlemen of the schools 
in one inning, by several runs. Anap-. 
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propriate entertainment was prepared in 6th reg. N. I. of adaHghten...21, the 
a spacious tent, and the day passed in lady of J, G. Pashe, Esq. of a 
cordiality and merriment. A subscription Same day, the lady of Lieut^l. 

was opened for promoting similar social lstbatt,14th N. I. of asou.... S^e day, 
meetings. af Cuttack, the lady of Lieut, G. Denmss, 

Jan. — —A short time since we com- artillery, of a daughter., 27, Mw, J. 
plained of dulness of Madras ; but with Savage, of a daughtw. . . . 28, at Cudda- 
the cold weather the faculties of amuse- lore, the lady of B. W. Stevenson, E^. 
ment seem to have returned with double of a son.. Jdn. 4, at Madras, the lady 
vigour. At present, balls and parties fol- of H, Lord, Esq. of a son, 
low each other in almost constant sue- Marriages, 


cession. We are not inclined to croak, but 
we cannot help fearing that the gaieties 
we hear of may be a Uttk too violent and 
a little too frequent to be lasting.— 
CMad. Cour.J 

Jan. U.— A splendid entertainment was 
given to his Exc. Sir Thos. Hi^op, by 
Col. Muuyo and the officers of the late 
army of the Deccan, at the Pantheon, the 
theatre beir^ appropriated to the hall ; 
supi^r WRS laid in tents. The grounds and 
buildings were illuminated. The name of 
Mahidpoor was seen iu a conspicuous part 
of the dress of mauy of the ladies • and 
among the transparencies was a represen- 
tation of the battle, 

SHIPPING INTEiLIGENCE. 

Arrivals.— Dec. 31— H. C. ship War- 
ren Hastings, Capt. Larkins, from Cal- 
cutta 25th, homeward-bound. Passen- 
gers : For tills presidency. Lady Gordon, 
Mrs. Mosse, Mrs. Brumg^h, Sir J. Gor- 
don, Mr. Floyer, Capt. Fox 30tb foot, 
Capt. Mosse royal Scots, Lieut. Stojie 
ditto, Ensign Stoyle ditto, and Eusign 
Williamson. — For Europe : Mr. S. Bird, 
Mr, Geo. Siittle, and Mrs. Irrin. 

Jan. 9.— H. C. ship General Hewitt, 
Capt. Cameron, from Narsapoor 7th in^. 

10. — H. C. ship Lord Keith, Capt. Free- 
man, from Calcutta 24th Dec. 

11. — General Palmer, Peart, from Cal- 
cutta 22d Dec. Passengers : Capt. Tru- 
kott, B. N. and Mr. Martin. 

19h— T he post-office packet Ajax, from 
England 19th Ang., MadeftalUh Sept., 
and the Cape 25th Nor. Passengers: 
Mrs. E.Tni»e«er, Ber. J. G, Pf Spercl)- 
SBCider, Mr. C. Traveller, Mr. Bichards, 
Mr.T. M. Lewin, writer, Mr. J. Fraser, 
cadet, Mr. G. C. Whitlock, Mr. C. Far- 
ren, Mr. J. ABdersijn,.and Mr.W. Atthen. 

Waterloo, Hepburu* from Loudon 23d 
May, Mamlla 6tli, and Malacca 27th Dec. 

Departure.— 5.— Europe, Ashton, 
for England. 

berths. 

Aim. 30.— At Madras, the lady of t^e 
Rev. E. Vaughan, of a son. . . . l» at 
Pert^bgfiur, the lady of Lieut. J. Bead, 
1st halt. 12tli N. L of a daughter..-. 14 
at Near Town, CuddalotC, Mrs. M. C. 
Vand^awen, of a daughter. . ..20, at 
Ellore, the lady of Capt. C. De Carteret, 
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Jiee. 19..— At Triebinopoly, Mr. W. 
Grant, conductor of ordnance, toJand, 
eldest daughter of Mr, G. Gibson, cowt' 
dnetor of ordnance. ... 30, at Waltatoy 
near Vizagapatam, H. Montgomerie, ES^ 
civil service, to Jane, eldest daughter s 
Maj.gen. Bumley,commanding the north.* 
em division. . . . Same day, and same plady,' 
B. Droz, Eaq. Madras civil service, ‘ 
Matilda, seventh daughter of the 
gen. Wabab, Madras estab.- ' - 


DEXTHS. 

Dec. 12.— At Jaulnab, an onfimedy v4»s;- 
tim to the jungle fever, J. C. Bose, Esq: 

aged 21 24, Mr. W. Grant, conductor i 

of ordnance 25, in Brig.grD. PrUds^.^ ‘ 


camp, at Cowzelghy, of the epidemic, 

Capt. J. Stone, light company, 53d 4B|' ‘ 
attached to H. M. flank bat.»..../OHIt;l 
at St. Thomd, Mr. W. BarreU, 
late Col, Barrett. ’ •'■t-O';’.-, 


BOMBAV. 

MILITARY APrOIMTMBWTB. 


Dec.i—OsfUVf. Here, H 
to be brigjnatf. * 


TVELOUOBS. 

Dec, 7.— 7b Assist.sni|f. <1# 

Mitchell, three years* * ^ ‘ 

yb 5«j.— Capt. He A. Hervey, 7th N.r. 
barrack master in northern Guzerat, six 
montbSv ^ 

To the Pr«ide«cy.— Maj.gen. •- 

Lawrence, commanding in province • 

Gnzerat, one month.— Licut.col. 

C.B., extended to 20th inst. : 

To Bushire. — Capt. R. Hareison, 

N.l.| extended to the end of March s 


local and provincial. ^ 

launch of the Malabar,-^On the t 

f Dec. 20, the MalsAar of 
uflt for His Majesty's navy, WM 
ut of the upper Duncan dock. 
m of her frame and the 
ut-board are on the old plaa ; 
lie new system, all the openings of * 

imbers are filled in and caulked, ^ ' 

eemne, cxdaaive of the 
erftcK cistern below the. b^M^ w 
rlop deck ; and on rim ^ 

pace, in lieu of planking or del i ng, ag ^ 
ormcrly, riders, or frame bends, 

VoL. VIII. N 
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secured diagooally to tbe ship’s frames 
from the keelson to the lower gun-deck, 
distant longitudinally from each other 
about seven feet, between which are fas- 
tened two tiers of truss timbers nearly at 
the angle of 45". On the gun and upper 
decks, truss planks are fastened between 
the ports for counteracting the iuvaiiahie 
tendency of a ship to arch or hog. 'Fhe 
^an of shelf pieces and thick waterways, 
as improved by Mr. Seppings, hy intiodu- 
cing additional fastenings of circular dow- 
els for attaching the ends of the beams 
^ thereto, has been adopted ; to which iron 
knees will be adfletf, for securing the 
beams to the ship’s- side, on her arrival in 
England. The dimeuslons of the Malabar 
are, length on gun deck 1 7 4 fbet 3^ inches ; 
iied for tonnage 143 f. 5 i. V breadth, ex- 
treme 47 f. 5 i.; depth in her hold 19 f. 
14fi.; burthen in tons 1715. We con- 
believe, that for goodness and 
durability of material, an ! tor neatness 
and efficiency of workmanship, this ship 
trill be equalled by few atid excelled by 
y 't»^e \ and will be another proud itisfance 
'?•' effected by the artificers of 

when their labours are directed by 
iulch tSlent as distinguishes our venerable 
V folder,- jamsetjee Bomanjee, aided by 
TOS joiuf snperintendence of that able 
' Ap'cer, Mr. G. Seaton, the king’s aichi- 
1 K tills piesfdeiicy. The keel of ano- 

,^'‘’lherIiBe of battle ship, the Ganges, will 
■J r.fee Immediately laid on the same blocks 
'iriim whence the Malabar was floated, 
‘i; ilntended to be an 84 ; which will be 20 
longer, and 500 tons lai ger than the 

PNtbBA>ar . — {Bomiutj Courier, Jem. 2.) 

- ■ 

' •,MUfC 0 l!anies . — The manufacture of Ka- 
ripmeopes proceeds rnost rapidi), and 
atp iaiformed that suiue thousands of 
hive been made, and sent into the 
If 4 soaifiof tSe older natives pn- 
to recollect a, toy of the saaua kind 
Very common in Surat abotu 50 
.^Iwsago. 
i's,’ A’oe* 28. — An esceediag horrible union 
'-W ■Mirrter with robbery was eniinnilted 
, ^onthe body of Kdnlgee Ockerjre, a Parsec 
rbtqr of the age of 10 years. It appears 
ttiM the boy bad been sent tis usual to 
*tliool, but in fompllance with an absurd 
s^^isrotnof wearing all their ornainents on 
"tim Himloo festival ol the Deevaly, he had 
l^B dre.s.sed out with a chain anil h.ui- 
• gftsj worth about tiiree hundred rupees, 
that be bad been waylaid and con- 
t'lfealed dpring the day, for the alarm had 
%l^me general when* he did not return 
- Smme at the usual time, and people were 
BN^patched in alt directions to search, as 
4>m^e)ou was already afloat. On the 
fBornjiig, howevir, the body was 
'•'I^Md'lip ih the public road near Ma- 
fcUITn a sltockiiig st.vte, several 
wounds find been inflicted about theucck. 



and besides having the tongue cut out it 
was indecently nnitilated. 

Spasmodic Cholera. — A letter received 
this morning from Hoobly, General 
Pritzler’s force, mentions, that in three 
days, two oflirers and upwards of 100 
Europeans were carried off by the cholera. 
During the last week, the number of 
fresh cases daily on this island, has some- 
what increased. [Bomh.Cour., Dec. 19.) 

SHIPPING INTF.LLIGENCE. 

Arrivals, Dec. \6th. — Cornwall, C. 
Harris, fiom Madras 16th Nov. Cochin 
1st Di-c. and Calicut 3d Dec. — Passen- 
gers ; Mrs. Briggs and children. Rev. \V. 
R. Williams, Lieut. E.F. Munro. 

22. — Ship Kaikusroo, Capt. John Kid- 
dle, from hlanilla, 7th Oct. Malacca 11th 
Nov. — Passenger ; W. Cotgrave, Esq. H. N. 

26. — Lowjee Family, Setoii, from China, 
31st Oct. — Passengers ; IJeut. Thompson, 
18th N.I., Doctor Armstrong, Bombay 
medicalestab,, Mr. Honner, freeiuariner. 

Departures, Dee. 11. — .Timandra, Bai- 
grie, to London.-— Passengers, Lieut. Low- 
ry, Mr. Hood. 

28. — H. C. Extra ship Fairlic, C.apt. 
Ward, for Telliehevy and Loudon. — Pas- 
sengers; Maj.een. Lawrence, Capt. Gor- 
don, Capt. Ramsay, H. M. 47th regt. 
Thos. White, Esq. C. S., and Lady Mis. 
Taylor and children. 

29. — .•\ngelica, Crawford, for Mauri- 
tius. — Passenger ; F.V. Smith, H.M. 89th. 

31. — Ann, Riddork, from China, 31 
Nov. 


DEATH. 

Dec. 19. — At his brother's house at 
Colaba, Lieiit.col. Wm. Boye of this 
cstablishmeut. 


PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT IN 
THE DECKAN. 

LOCAL. AND PROVINCIAL. 

Amusements 'of the Camp. — Extratt 
Icfler to the editor of the Bombay Cou- 
iie«, uatetrNov. Ig. “Although we are at 
present encamped on a barren plain, we 
still continue to he in very good health, 
and to enjoy ourselves in every otlier res- 
pect as far as circumstances will admit. 
•Amongst other amusements there is a race- 
course lieit,- and as we liave the Father 
of tlie Madras turf with us, we have 
some capital aniiisemenl in that way, as 
seldom a day passes that we have not a 
race of some tlescription, when a great 
deal of science is displayed by the riders, 
wild are almost always uflicers of known 
excellence in that way. 

“ We have also a weekly hunt here; and 
had you the good fortune to be present at 
one day’s sport with ns, 1 am convinced 
you would allow, that tlie Bobbry Hliut, 
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fornierljr so modi talked of, was Dot to 
be compared to ours ; for what with dogs 
of all desciiptirms, spears, clubs, aud 
various other missile weapons, the jacK- 
alls and fo.vcs are so frightened ihat 
there is now searce one to be seen in the 
ueighboiirhood ; however, as there is a 
pood tiffin after our return, with a plenti- 
ful supply of beer and brandy shrub, it 
in some measure compensates for the 
want of other sport. Ou the 1 1th we re- 
ceived a great addition to our society by 
the ariTval of his Majesty’s 67th rrgt. un- 
der command of t'ol. Hnskissoii, who 
has since taken tlie command in K.ui- 
deish.” 


NATIVE POWEUS. 

CoUBT OT IHDORE. 

Holkar has removed his court from 
Ilampoora to Indore, tlie ancient capital 
of his dominions. — {Calcutta Journ. 
Dec. 1.) 


CEYLON. 

Pol itical — Official. 

Sept. 15. — The conmiauder of the 
forces directs that the woik cmistractiug 
at Paranagani in Onvii, and intended 
to be a permanent post, shall be called 
fort Macdonald, in commemoration of 
the gallant defence made by Maj. Mac- 
donald near that place in Peb. and March 
1818. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

Hy. Byrne, of the inner temple, Estj. 
Puisne justice of the supreme court. 

David Stark, Esq. collector of the dis- 
trict of Matura. 

John Gordon Forbes, Esq. agent of go 
vernment in the Kaiidyau provinces of 
Salfragam. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS AND PROMO- 
TIONS. 

Oct. 28. — Licut.col. Brunt, 83d reg. 
to be commandant of Cedoinbo. Not to 
affect Brigadier Shuldham’s e.vctiisive 
command of tlie Bengal auxiliary iioops. 

Nov. 4.— ;3d.^ reg. Lieut. T. Wright 
to be Capt. : Ens. W. H. Butler to be 
Lieut, j J. Coane, gent, to be Eiis. 

1st Ceylon reg.— J. Page, gent, to be 2d 
Lieut, 

REVOLT IN KANDY. 

Ojffieial— Published in Ceylon. 

.Abstract G.O. dated Kandy, 2Sth Oct. 
—The power of the British goveiuinent 
being now generally acknowledged in the 
Kandyan provinces, the commander of 
the forces is enabled to commence on a 
gradual return to the presidency of Fort 
St. George of the native troops sent to 
Ids assistance in the -early part of this 


year, and he seizes with pleasure the op' 
portunity of marking his sense of the 
zeal and intelligence displayed hy the offi- 
cers and .soldiers of this force during Ihe 
period of their sei-vice in Ceylon, The 
order then directs the five companies of 
tlie 7th Madras N. 1. to embark at Ma- 
uaar, anddistinctly tliunks Captains Jack- 
son and Hardy of tliat corps. 

Abstract' b-O., dated Kandy, 10/A 
Nov. — Lieul.col. Hardy, dep.qr.m-ast. 
gen., having returned to Kandy from a • 
continual series of fatiguing exertions In 
the provinces of Doombera, Lagulla, and 
part of Biiitenne, commeacing ou the 29th 
of Sept, and pursued with praisewortjiy 
aidour under exposure to every incl^ 
mency, and tlirough a country li^e 
known, the commander of the fbiffa 
performs but his duty in publicly aekuoiy- 
iedging the services of that able officer, ^ 
and of Maj. Coane, the late lamentld 
Capt. Gleiiholm, Capt. Dobbin, attd,|^e 4> 
otlier officers, non commissioned 4" 

and soldiers, who have lately served 
the Lieut.cnl’s command in the provipcl*^ 
above-jnenlioned, which have in the l&Wt 
material degree tended to the great j 
now accomplished, the suppression of <1^, j 
rebellion, by securing the persons oLto 5 
ieadeis and promoters.— To the 
end Iiave been most judiciously 
tbe exertions of the troops in 
and Wallapana, and which havehlMM^ 
tended by the capture or surrender 
file leaders of insurrection iu that (fidirgivjt 
excepting Kiwiilgedera Moliottalle. 
Lieiit.-gen. requests Mtq. 

Capt, Cleather, Capt. Creagh (gfithW®},' r- 
Lieut. Raymond, Lieut, Burns, witk . 
other officers and men who have petti 
engaged in this service, to accept his cor- . 

dial thanks. The soldier-like coo’daw 

of the detachment of the royal arttllti^, 
commanded by Capt. Kettlewell, frotn 
tlie roramencement of the insurrection, . 
demands the particular notice of the com- 
mander of the forces ; from tiie nature Of ^ 
the warfare the officers and men of tbte 
disiinguisiied corps iiave bravely atw 
cheerfully, ou many occasions, performed „ 
the duties of infantry soldiers, and h^ 
the strongest claim to be mentioned 

approbation. Havingllms recoedrtW ^ 

obligations to tlie component partsof 
army he lias the lionor to commandj, 1 
Lieiit.gen. takes tliis opportunity 0( - 

peatinu lo the whole, including the '' 

ary force so generou'^ly and 
granted by the most noble ilie 
gen. of British India and the rt, 

Governor in council of Fort St, 

the assurances of the deep sen^ 

tertaius of their services, daring 

duous struggle to niainlaiu the Wft 

dominion of Great Britain 

tliis itland. Those services we ft«r 

auv praise that the comBitote W 0b 

■N2 
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forces has the power to express. He has 
however endeavoured to do them justice 
in hringing the exertions of this army to 
the notice of their royal highnesses the 
Prince Regent and the Commander-iu- 
chief at home ; and as no time can efface 
them from the memory of the Lieut.gen., 
so he will ever feel an interest in the wel- 
fare of all composing it. 

In this tribute of ackhowledgments 
and good wishes, the commander of the 
forces particularly means to include dVlaj. 
gen. Jackson, and such other officers, 
whose duty calling for their presence in 
the maritime districts, did not permit of 
their sharing in the active operations in 
the interior, hut whose exertions in their 
reiytectire commands and departments 
lipterially aided, and were indispensa- 
1w' to those operations. Among such, 
hehegs especially to notice the officers of 
ootnmissarjat in the maritime provinces, 
whose labuuis, as well as those of the 
Officers of the same department in the 
ifiterior, have been incessant and beyond 
ure arduous, as have those of Capt. 
B, liis military secretary. The or- 
^t^en. proceed.s to convey the high 
^ — ■' of public thanks to Dr. Farrell, 
^ inspector of hospitals, and the 
icgi officers, as well of the general 
ftl regimental staff, for the assiduity 
'btnitauity which distinguished the 
aoD of their professional skill to 
i^ynuqterous cases of sickness and 
^ffa which occurred, calllpg for an 
constant display of unparalleled 


'o the gentlemen of his Majesty’s civil 
ice. in the maiitime provinces, the 
gen. is deeply indebted fur their 
exertions in forwarding the 
^|||ein^)ric«. He. particularly has to ex- 
[|^is thanks and approbation to the 
'ji.lloht. Boyd, Esq., commissioner of 
f to J. Deane, Esq, collector of 
„ whose exertions tiave been un- 
. ' „ and most essential ; to J. A. 

II, Esq., collector of Taiigalle ; to 
Boyd, Esq., collector of Batticuloa j 
.fibjh..lPfBlbeoff, Esq., collector of Chilaw ; 
.specially to T. R. Backhouse, Esq., 
ctor of Manaar, for having zealously 
I'- gUy couducted the mai ch of a detach- 
g^^.of troops from his district to Ana- 
B^pab^ra, aud back, iu the course of 
|t the iMt month. 

f The zeal, intelligence, and talent dis- 
play^ by W. Berries Ker, Esq. during 
hni mission, first to tlie southeru part of 
coast of Coromandel, aud latterly to 
•* Fort St. George, call for the marked ap- 
^ p^t^lion and thanks of the Lieut.gen., 
a wT well for his exertions iu dispatching 
>■ t^firmy follow ers from the peitiosula to 
' as for the able conduct of luiit- 

tm^nected witti the highest iuih.re&ts 
'of.dup govuciueut. 
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In offeritjg to the gentlemen of the 
rWil service in the Kandyan proviocN, 
whose situations more immediately con« 
nect them with the events which have 
passed, the assurance of bis gratitude for 
their able support, the commander of the 
forces desires, without at all detracting 
from the ample merits of others, to in- 
dulge liis best feelings, by expi'essing his 
admiration at the distinguished conduct 
of Simon Sawers, Esq., the third com- 
missioner, whose duties, voluntarily trans- 
ferred, at the commencement of these 
troubles, to the eastern insurgent provin- 
ces, gave during the whole period a wide 
scope for the exercise of those rare abi- 
lities aud that hrmness of [character, 
which are so conspicuous in this most es- 
timable officer of government. 

To the officers of the AdJ.gen/s and 
Qr.mast.geu.'B department, and those of 
the Commander of the forces" personal 
staff, he desires to offer his affectionate 
acknowledgments; and toGeo.Lusigna!i, 
Esq., dep. sec. to government and sec. 
for the Kandyan provinces, who, though 
last mentioned, bolds a hrst place in his 
esteem, the Lieut.gen."s never ceasing 
obligations are due, for the invaluable 
assistance he has afforded him, by tire 
unwearied exertions of those talents be 
so eminently possesses. 

In concluding this order, the coiu- 
mander of the forces would consider him- 
self chargeable with unpardonable ingra- 
titude,. was he not publicly to record the 
high sense he must ever entertain of the 
cordial, cheerful, and ready assistance he 
has received, throughout this difficult and 
harrasslng contest, from his Exc.SirRich. 
King, commaiider-in-citief of his Majes- 
ty*d navy in these seas, on every occasion 
where the squadron under his command 
could be rendered auxiliary to the service 
of this island, aud also in detaching from 
the dock yard at Trincomalee a consider- 
able body of laboureis for the conveyance 
of supplies, at a moment when that spe- 
cies of aid was most pressingly necessary. 

of room obtigfs tts to defer in- 
serting another G, O. of 22d Nov., in 
which many other civil and militarp offi- 
cers ate mentioned with honour ; on the 
same account we reserve a proclamation 
containing fifty-six articles, respecting 
the future government of the Kandyan 
territories, and defining the rights and 
ditties of the people, which possesses deep 
interest as a political document^ 

Demi-official, published in Ceylon* 

Execution of Kappitipola and Madii- 
gu/fe.— From the general orders it appears 
that ail the four state prisoners lately 
tried bad been convicted and received 
sentence of death, but only two were to 
suffer. The rebels sel^ted for condign 
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punishment are Kappitiiwla and Madu- 
galle ; and it requires very little attention 
to the history of tlie late rebellion, to 
show that their guilt and influence ha,ve 
pointed them out as the most eminently 
proper objecis of legal severity, whether 
their execution be considered in the light 
of retiihutioii or example . — {Ceylon Oaz. 
yov. 28 ) 

The following are the particulars of 
the execution of Kappitipola and Madu- 
galle, which took place near the Bogum- 
bera tank, at half past eight on Thursday 
morning, Nov. 26. 

The two prisoners were carried in the 
morning, accordius to their own request, 
to the chief temple in Kandy, called the 
Dalada Malagawe, or temple of the sa- 
cred relic, where they went through 
their devotions, attended by the priest, 
in a small room adjoining to that in 
which the relic is dej)osited. Kappiti* 
poia then came out into the anti-room, 
where he entered with mocii composure 
into converaHtuin with Mr. Sawers, ob- 
serving that no person could alter the 
■destiny that was allotted to l»im, and 
<]UOting in support of this vain theory of 
predesti iatlon an apposite passage from 
the b04)ks of Boodha. Wiiile he was 
speaking a noise was heard within the 
temple, and it appeared that Madugalle 
had run into the inner apartment, and 
claimed sanctuary under -the protection 
of the relic ; he was soon removed, and 
both the prisoners were then marched 
under a strong guard to the place ap- 
poiiiUd on the bank of the Bogumbera 
tank, near the sj>ot where Bllapola had 
suffered. When they aitived on tlie 
ground both the prisoners requested some 
water, which was immediately brought, 
and they waslied their faces and hands ; 

Kappitipola then tied his hair up Si» a 
knot behind, and sat down upon the 
ground near a small shrub, whidi he 
grasped -with his toes, apparently to keep 
himself fiim in his position. For a few 
minutes lie recited some verses out of a 
small Pali book, which he reqnes^d 
might be delivered to. the care of Mr. 

8awers for his younger brother. When 
(he book was taken away, he continued 
to repeat Pali verses until the executiouer 
at two blows severed his hea<l from his 
body. His whole behaviour was manly 
and collected, and he met his death with 
a firmness of resolution worthy of a bet- 
ter cause.-— The conduct of Madugalle 
was just the reverse ; he was too much 
agitated either to tie up his hair or to 
bend down his head him'self : he was 
able only to make a faiut cry of Arrah- 
hiuig, one of the nam^ of Boodha, when 
his head was struck off also at two blows. 

—A very great concourse of KandyMS, 
among whom wwe m^y chiefs, assem- 
bled to witness this exeentioa ; and we 
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hope that a due impression will be made 
upon their minds by the just punishment 
of these turbulent and ambitious chiefs, 
who had been the most toi ward and un- 
happily successful- in their efforts to in- 
volve their countrymen in bloodshed and 
i-uln. — Pelime Talawe and lhagamifta, 
whose sentence of death has been remit- 
ted to that of bauishmeiiT, set out on the 
day of the execution, with two other 
prisoners, under a strong escort, for Co-, 
lombo, where they may be expected on 
the 30 inst. — (Ibid.) . , 

Search for the Pretender,-— C&pt. 
chie has lately been informed tha t 
pretender had resumed his priestly 
and was lurking in the forests of 
Jassy, not far from Aiipoot. The 
sent a party of armed Vedahs, under'Oi^i’ 
command of Dekapettia, a native of“i0^, ' 
vah, who has long been with the ', 
tender, and active in his service 
they have already been very near W 
this royal priest. When they soiw 
some of his adherents in a cave^j^f 
who assumed the title of bis ooda gab 
uileme was shot by a vedah airow^ i 


uiieme was snot 

another called Badoolagameiie RatCragr 


was taken prisoner. The latter is #e^. 
ascertained to be the .ery man who ^ 
the party when poor Mr. Wilsod 
barbarously murdered ; and Major 
donald has sent instructions for '-f 

mediate trial. More parties of' VtflW- 
are sent in search of the preiepdetf wtttf . - ‘y 
is now said to be wandering about 
alone. It would be no less salfaft eBagL *^ 
than curious if this wild iiupostor»M*Pf%1 
be captured in the very country' Ivlitlg 
had first raised the insuirectiou; ^ j 
the very same V edabs who then 
bis body guard. , 

SutmifsioH or the rebel ProvMcn^’ 
The surrender of arms has been gCt^^ » 
ihronghout every province of the inier^l^;-^ 
the following is the amount, as nearly 
we can ascertain it, of tl'use already 


we can ascertam it, oi iinisc aucauj , 
ceived : 91 giujals, 7 wall pieces, 

, 1 haveiiKis 


ceiven : giujais, # --ar i. 

muskets, 7 pistols, 165 musket 
.1 pistol barrels. 750 pounil^ of salj»b»|^. 
Bows and arrows have uot been eo»n«^,^ 
The number of muskets is more 
siderable than we sliouM have 
and very few can be left in the posattidwo 
of the Kandyans. This privation of 
most be regarded as no sliglit guarinteem^ 
future security, for although the nh^pf ^ 
do ceitainly make very serviccal^ 


1 (X* 3 . yet their manufacture most be 


ILrc&O, fc-Ja? 

slow, aud it would require apug gagj 
replace a small part of those whiw.]^ 
been given ap.—{lki'l-) 

The head man of Newera C»WW T 
made his appearance at Miiicry, 
llvered up to the commandh^"** 
there 150 firelocks. — (Cey. 6S». ® - 
We ^re happy to leant tM*®® 1 
diance of Nonrtialava, iSfc only llii 
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where the least remnant of hostility is journey far exceeded all demonsti-ati^s 
left, has sent to Lieat. Sweeting a pro- of respect that had ever upon any former 
|fosal of an unconditional surrender.^ occasion been manifested to Britisii au- 

tliority. On his way to Ruanwelly, his 
Capture of Khaulgedera Mohattale,^ Exc. passed tl;e night in a bungalow 
He was one of the very first chiefs of any erected for tlie occasion at Araiideeue, 
rank W'ho joined the rebellion ; the near idamalpane. The same concourse of 
Bootawe Ratexalle was perhaps the first, Kandyan chiefs and people continued to 
and he suffered death, pursuant to his attend his Exc. throughout the journey, 
sentence, on the 20th September, at Ka- and the first Adigar accompanied him to 
tabowa, wheie the people expressed the the limits of tlie four Kories, 
neatest satisfaction at his just punish- On entering the three Koiles, the chiefs 
luent for all the ciimes and calamities and people of that province, which has 
into which he had led them. — [CeyLGaz.) been remarkable for loyalty and attadi- 
Nov. 28. — Kiwalgedera Alohattale inent to the Biitish goverfimeut, testified 
has been taken, and safely lodged in their joy at receiving his Exc. into their 
prison at Badulla. Two Moormen of dUtrict in a manner highly gratifying: 
P^anegamma had received directions from great improvements have been made in 
laieut.col. Hardy to use their utmost the roads and bridges of the three Koilcs, 

dehvouis to apprehend him; and they and much cicdit is due to Capt. Stewart, 

- went about the country trading, but always agent of government, for his acthe ex- 
on the look out for the fugitive. On the ertions in tliat pioviuce. 

20th iijst. they went into a hut where they The governor and his suite embarked 

tbund two men, and as it was late they in the boats prepared for them, at 7 

•resolved to remain there for the night, o’clock this morning.— Gcr. A’br. 
Just about sun set a man came up to the 28.) 

hut lookiug like a common beggar ami We have the satisfaction of announcing 
X' alms. The Moormen instantly the nturn of his Exc. the Governor to Co- 

i?- -KJoagaiftd him to be Kiwulgedera, and lombo, after an absence of mote thdu 

wowuuiiteatingthediscoverytoiheothers, fiffeen months, an eventful period; but 
«eixed the prisoner. He offered them at the close of it we see the alarming in- 

moftey to release him, which they refused, surrcctlon which thus long distracted 

ji- andiyiug his bands behind his back kept the country effectually crushed, and the 
; 10 safe custody for the night. The next British dominion estabhblied on a firmer 

aKwniBgthcytookhImtotheBinteiiticDes- basis than ever throughout the KaiJdyau 
7 tave, who had a guard of Malays at Alooi- provinces. 

f . iioawcre, and <lelivered liim up : he was His Exc. reached the grand pass at 
, afterwards sent into Badulla, wheie lie 4 o’clock on Saturday afteruoon, the 28ih 
was tiled; the paiticular facts clearly ult., where he was leceived by tlie whole 
||roired against him, besides raising the of H. M. civil and military servants at 
to insurrection, were his ouel this presidency, and with almost the 
mprders of several coolies wlio had fallen entire population of Colombo, of all ranks 
C . his folloyvtr's bauds. Before the and descriptions, wlio evinced every de- 
^lii^kiug out of the rebellion he was vio- luonstration of joy and respect towards 
‘J: X JfenUysuspecteilof a murder, andhebai- his Exc. which could testify the warmth 
■%- ^^!^*****^y hisultcd and abused the L;tsco- of their feeling on au occasion of such 
who were sent to apprehend him; geneial happiness. 

Ife^teiTvards made his escape trom Kan- His Esc. proceeded from the grand pass 

f dy, and he seems to have exeicised his in his palankeen, attended by the officers 
^ower during the levolt wiili more cruelty of his staff, 
vj. chief conceii.ed in it. A tiiurapbal arch was erected at Kay- 

% Vtte of the very Mooinien who took him man’s gate, where his Exc. was met by 
g" been severely flogged by his orders the commandant of Colombo at the head 

|1 after it commenced. — [Ceylon Gaz, of the troops oflhe garrison, who formed 

if, a street thence to the king’s house. A 

f — detachment of royal artillery with a bri- 

; LOCAL AND PROVINCIAL. gude Of liulit guiis fouHeU OD tUc left tff 

Ueiurn of the Governor to Colomho.^ the line, fired a salute of nineteen guus, 

^ 'His Exc. the go\ei nor left Kandy at .seven while the troops presented arms as his 

’ O’clock on the morning of the 25tli Nov. Exc. pas.sed them. 

He w'as attended by all the chiefs and a His Exc. reached the king’s house a 
prodigious contom’;e of Kandyans to the little after 5 o’clock, where he received 

y *4ver side at Gonorroowa, where the 2d the congratulations of all the principal 

4&gar took his leave and returned. The inhabitants of Colombo, on the termi- 

; jBVprnor reached Ameuapora about 12, nation of the Kandyan insurrecUou, and 

^ w^ftrrived at Attapetia at balf-pant 3. The on his second victorious returu to the 

it|Bntiwi»attdsubinlssive attendance of the seat Of his government from^the K«u- 

K^^pmpeople throughout the wlioleday’s ilyan ierritoi'ies^( 6 ’f^i 0 fl, Gnz., Dec. 5.) 
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The late Sir fVilliam Cofte.— To ag- 
gravate our loss, at the moment we wete 
deprived of his professional knowledge 
and judicial abilities, there was not only 
no other judges but not a single English 
lawyer on the island. Sir William was 
educated at Westminster school, where 
he was a king’s scholar, and in 1794 he 
was elected to Christ-churcU in the unU 
versitv of Oxford. On 5th Sept. 1H08, 
he arrived in Ceylon as his Majesty’s ad- 
vacate fiscal; on 1st March 1809 he was 
nominated provisionally chief justice, and 
on 28th October 1810 he was by letters 
patent appointed puisne justice- The 
general feeling of the public testify his 
departed worth. In private life Sir W. 
Coke was remarkable for that case and 


cess, which will preclude the demand for 
similar exertions. 

Miscellanies. -“Oct 17. — -A ball and 
supper were given by the gentlemen of 
the civil service and the officers of this 
garrison, to Brig. Shuldham and the of- 
licers of the Bengal brigade. » 

Nov. 19.— A ball and supper were given 
by the gentlemen of tlie garrison of Trin- 
comalie, to Maj.gen. and Mrs. Jackson^ 
previous to their departure to England. 

In traversing the jungles of the interior 
the troops suffered much from a kind of 
leech, whose bite is said to be poisonou^ 
or at least highly irritating. Gangr^ 
has in several instances occurred after 
the attack of this noxious animal, 
the affected limb been amputated in 




urbanity of manners, which are the na- 
tural result of a public education and 
early introduction into good Company, 
operating upon a sound understanding 
and obliging disposition. 

The late Major Coxon.—K short time 
previously to his lamented death, (men- 
tioned in No. 41, Ceylon Obituary,) his 
frame,was seen to he so much out of order, 
that it was judged necessary for him to 
go to the sea coast ; he had been long ill, 
and ought many weeks before to have re- 
moved from Alipoot to a better climate, 
if real for the public service had not over- 
powered in his mind every consideration 
for his own safety. He had begun and 
carried on with singular ability the dif- 
ficult wwk of pacifying and conciliatiDg 
the people of that pwt of Ouva. Among 
the officers who distinguished themselves 
in this varied warfare, Maj. Coxomset 
the example of treating the Kandyans 
with that happy mixture of firmness and 
lenity which secured punctual obedience, 
without diminishing their friendly dis- 
position ; he possessed a thorough know- 
ledge *of the native character, and he 
availed himself of it with temper and 
skill, so as to gain their confidence and 
attach them to his person ; he found the 
people around him all hostile, he pre- 
vailed upon them to abandon their jungles, 
build hots, and live under liis protection ; 
and he was the first who made advan- 
tageous use of the rebels whom he re- 
claimed, by persuading them to labour for 
a moderate hire in clearing the roads, 
cutting down the junsle, and other im- 
portant Works. Maj. Coxon, by continu- 
ing, from an ardent desire to complete ms 
object, debilitated as be was, in the 
unwholesome climate of Alipoot, exposed 
his life to as much risk as he who faced 
the cannon or the charge at Waterloo, 
with the prospect before him of a less 
gloriotm death; Wm*e the Kandyan war 
ter continue, his loss would be severdy 
feH, and a generous public will not the 
less regret his death, because eminent 
services have contributed to ‘a final sne- 


MARR1AG£. v; 

Bee. 2.— At Colombo, Mitcbdl 
son. Esq., to Miss Barbara/fhompMpJ ;;| 
daughter of Capt, Thomson, H, M. 

DEATHS. ^ 

Sept 10. — At Batticaioa, Lieufr M, 
Lidwell, H. M.- 73d. . . . Oct. 6, at Hmu- 
bactottee, Lieut. H. Holmes, H. M. 

Oc/ 13, at KornegaBe, Eds. McNaW^W^-4. 
M. 33d.. ..Aop. 5, 'at BaduUa, 

WylHe, Esq., surg., 18th Madras. 

,.Dee, 3, at the Mission House, mmSP fj- 
the wife of the Kev, B. Fox, 

Missiouary.of C altura. - 

MALACCA.' 

Restored to the Aug. 19iTW 

long expected Dutch squadron 
Malacca, consisting of the Tromp, 6*, tl» 
Wiibelmina frigate, and a small schoOTcy^ 
Tlie commissioucis are Rear-admiral 
terbeck and M.Timmermay Thyssen. Ow , 
the next morning the commissioners lallo-, 
cd in state, and were received by Kennettt , 
Murchison, Esq. the acting resilient, who. ^ 
entertained the party at the GovernmeB||^ ^ 

21.— This day was appoint^te 
the. final teremony of substituting theOn^ - 
ensign for the Britisli flag, which ^ ■ 
protected the settlement in tftnnterroptgr • 
tranquillity during a period of more BW 
23 years. At an early hour, the BrtUOT, • 
colors were displayed on the flag-staff, 
which rises from the roof of . 

chinch, now in riiins, constructed by ^ 
Portuguese about three centneira 
situated on tlie summit of a hill in 
center of the fort ; and the troops, DotBr 
British and Dutch, were paraded 
arms in separate lines. At seven, 

Farqiihar and the Dutch 
repaired in procession from the 
iiieiit-hoflse, and advancing along tae 
took tlieir station in front ; whim a circle, 
being formed, and all present being tw- 
covered whilst the troops presented arms. 
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Major Farquhar read the orders of bis so- 
vereign for the restoration of Malacca to 
liU Majesty the King of the Netherlands, 
and the same were successively repeated 
in the Malayan and Chinese languages to 
a great concourse of the native population 
assembled to witness this extraordioaiy 
ipectacle. Tiie military ceremonies were 
' concluded hy the Biitish colours being 
^ lowered and replaced by the Dutch en- 
t i^gB, under mutual salutes from the bat- 
teries and ships. After the heads of the 
,t^jous native tribes had waited upon the 
f hon. the governor with their respectful 
J , cOBgralulatioiis, they proceeded to the re- 
g^nce of the British coniinandant, and 
I: egspressed their deep regret at his de- 

ik ^rtare, and grateful sense of the benefits 
If they bad ever experienced from his fos- 
!j{. using protection. Major Farqubar’s re- 
'«•; tirenieot from the government of Malacca 
will be cheered with the pleasing retros- 
ft pect of a long and successful adininistia- 
tion, employed to pioinole the welfare of 
subjected to his anthority, and in 
’"'cll maintained tlie character of 
V- Ills roantry for benevolence and hos- 
.>:1^^*y. — (Cal. Jour, far Nov.) 

o/ the Vestal . — Tlie Vestal brig, 
-tISipt. Elliot, was taken possession of by 
> Malays iti the straits of Colong CCal- 
^fbim Oarh) , in the early part of September, 
■js ,Sie left Penang hh the i.st, laden with go- 
stores for the troops about to 
Malacca. She got aground on 
and being unable to get her 
the commander, with Citpt. Hamp- 
a passenger, proceeded to Malacca 
g-l^.assisfatite, and arrived there after an 
of 36 hours in an open boat. 
■^^^MWtst prompt aiti was afforded them hy 
Admiral Wolterbeck, who iii- 
fg^di ?pacbt‘d i schoonci' to lo«Jk after 
but the piinfes had made prize 
fd the inferim, and the fate of her 
■jg^lowell a.s that of the vessel, is still 
- r This has been the fate of all 
vessels that have mifortimately 
lUfended in those straits, as long as we 
recollect, and, on this account they are 
I"; dangerous for Te.-sils not properly 
'Cf Whilst the Dtifcli held Malacca, a 

f". tsiaptm was always stationed in them 
•S' w'SttorH proiettion to vessels passing 


AVA. 

S> K;oon Luir . — A cun'nns hut atiocions 
circuins'tiince icol. ulace a short time ago, 
which will shew tl.e degree of justice that 
ajKtaager is likely to meet with to this 
.Some natives of nnr territory bavj 
egsion to put into Rangoon, pur- 
Jli vessel then building, for which 
1 to p.iy a Sfieeiiicd sum' hy ail 
. rCalcotta. 'I'he vessel being fi- 
t;p :o thepurcliasers. 


the bill was in due coarse presented, but 
to their surprise was found to exceed the 
sum agreed upon by mote than one half; 
they, in consequence, very naturally de- 
murred against the payment, and entered 
a protest against the demand. This, how- 
ever, oiily drew upon them the resentment 
of an inhabitant of the place, who is con- 
sideicd to le* more or less concerned in 
transactions of this kind, by whom, aud 
another person principally inteieated, they 
were ordered to be seized, and were sus- 
pended by the heels without allowing their 
iiaud.s to touch the ground, and beat across 
the breast with liauiboos, until they cou- 
.sented to withdraw the protest, and give 
the order for the lull amount of the de- 
mand. — COr. Star.J 


SIAM. 

Tiro grabs, the Fatteh Alradoqd and 
Ahmedy, belonging to natives of this port, 
hare this year preceded to Siam', so that wc 
may confidently expect some increase to 
the very superficial knowledge we at pre- 
.oeiit possess oi this interesting country. 
For these last thirty years it has scarcely 
been visited by an Englisliman, or even a 
European, if we except a solitary mis- 
sionary or two. That the trade is profit- 
able admits of no doubt, and we hope the 
present adventurers will open to us again 
this souice of trade and profit. The Sia- 
mese, like their neighbonrs of Ara and 
Pegu, are Booilists ; but, contrary to their 
bieiliien of this side, will, though they 
refuse to take life, partake of any thing 
that is killed to their hand. Siam as well 
as Pegu is fullof Mahomedan adventurers, 
who liave so much weight with the go- 
vernment as to influence them to exclude 
F.uropean vessels ; tliat is, to levy such 
exactions as amount to prohibition, 'lliis 
trade was pursued with great advantage 
hy the nabob and Mahomedan merchants 
of Surat before that place weal to decay. 
— {Mad. Cour. Dec.) 


SUMATRA. 

jlcheen.—ltie revolution which toelp 
place some time ago at Acheen, at d 
which terihinated in placing the son of 
Syeil Hnsseiu, an opulent merchant at 
Penang, in the chief authority, may be 
within the recollection of our readers. 
Another revolution has been since effect- 
ed, by which this usurper was expelled 
to Tuiluhsamaway, aud the old sovereign 
reinstated. Tlie force, however, of the 
former still continues strong, though the 
native Acheenese are devoted to the cause 
of the legal prince. The contests be- 
tween these two chiefii have produced 
several sanguinary acts of the most atro- 
cious description, which require the in- 
terposing aid of a strong ^wer to ter- 
minate them. Not Iqng since a letter 
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reached us, detailing an account from 
Pedier of a horrible event. “ The new 
King’s right hand man, Hadjee Abdul 
Rahim, stabbed Tuiikoo Pakier and killed 
him on the spot ; while he himself was 
instantaneously dispatched, with all bis 
followers, by the Tunkoo’s guards, cut 
into pieces, and afterwards publickly ex- 
hibited. Report says, that Hadjee had 
been secretly commisssioned by Syed 
Hussein, the new king’s father, to proceed 
upon this murderous expedition from 
Tullohsamaway, for wliich 10,000 dollars 
was to be his reward.” (Or. Star.) 


PENANG. 

Address to the Margnis of Hastings. 
—The Govt. Gazette of 29th August 
contains the proceedings of a general 
meeting of the British inhabitants of 
the island, Mr. Clubley .in the chair, on 
tlie 25th, at wliich an address was voted 
to tile Marquis of Hastings on the bril- 
liant termination of tlie war in India. 
The Gazette of Dec. .5. records the address 
at length, the letter of the governor. Col. 
Bannerman, transmitting it, and the reply 
of the Marquis of Hastings, 

Loss of the Sglph , — The Hon. Compa- 
ny’s cruizer Sylpli, Capt. Painter, was 
upsets on the 1 lilt October, in Queda 
river, whither she had proceeded upon a 
mission from Penang ; the crew were hap- 
pily all saved. 

Misceltanies.^Xyec. 30,— Sif Stamford 
and Lady Raffles arrived from Calcntla on 
board the H. C. cruizer Nearchus. 'fhe 
preceding day Major Farquhar, late resi- 
dent and commandant at Malacca, landed 
from the Ganges. 

The new church at Penang was opened 
for the first time for the performance of 
divine service on Christmas day. Ilie 
edifice is said to he built on the model of 
St. George’s church at Madras, and was 
constructed under the superintendence of 
Captain Smith of the roy.al engineers. 

MARRtAGES. 

July 30. W. E. Phillips, Esq. Member 
of the Council, to Janet, eldest daughter 
of the Hon. Cot. Bannerman, Governor 
of this Presidency. 

At the same time, Lieut, and Adj. H. 
Burney, 20th Bengal N.I. Acting Town 
aiajor and Military Secretary, to Miss 
Jane Bannerman, niece of the Hon. the 
Governor. 


BORNEO 

PROCEBDINGS OF THE DUTCH. 

The Dutch fleet quitted Poutiaua o6 the 
28th Aug. (after leaving a resident there 
with 100 Amboyuese troops), and pro- 
ceeded to attack Sambas. ITie Sultaon, 
Asidlic Journ.—THo 43. 


aware of their approach and intentions, 
was at the mouth of the river with three 
brigs and a fleet of proas ready to make 
his escape . — (Penang Gaz. Oct. 17.) 


CHINA. 

COMMERCIAL. 

Tlie following is a statement of the 
total importation of cotton in China in 
the year 1818 (in bales of SOOlbs. and . 
upwards). 3 

Bengal bales 40,(W J 

Bombay country ships 

Poitoguese 

Hon. fompany's ships 35,0W 

Total .. 113,^ I' 

No foreign ships except American 
visited China this year. 

BIRTH. . 

Oet. 23, at Macao, the lady of 
P. Maughan, H.C. Marine, of a sop, s"f, i# 

. set .''T. 

DEATH. ' 4 

Sept. At Canton, Chas. Moore^ 1^’ W 

cliief officer H. C. ship Dnke of 

PHILIPPINES. 

MANILLA. 

By the Zenobia, Clark, from MfmWpc?- 
arrived at Calcutta, we havelet«i*.M| 
np to 8th Sept. From a scarej^^p^g 
iiey, owing to the nou-arrivai ofw%Pj||L. 
ships from Acapulco, a duty B» 
cent, was about to be levied on all W iWM Wi I 
exported. Trade was very <hdl lor ,i# 
kinds of articles ; there was a suffidenl 
quantity of piece goods in the placoSH 
answer every demand for three years, . ; , /■ 

Tlie brig Madras Packet was lost in s i 
gale, dining the early part of Aug., off j 
the pier-Iiead at Manilla. {Madras Gwg 
D ec. 29J. 

MAURITIUS. 

We are sprry to state that another 'fS 
ricaiie has taken place iii,Mauritii^')K-^'? 
coromeiieed on the 25th Jan., 
done great miscliief to the shipping, Snff. ' "i 
also lotlieplantatioiisofthatillfatedlSlMl^’ 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

.i 

IRRUPTION OP REVOLTED CAfTRll^,^^^ " tl 

(ygidal, , . 

A proclamation by the Got., 

C. Hw Somerset, dated Martdi $, i: 

states, that the border chiefey^^ y«^ - ^ 

rariaoee wUU the principle tAw, 
have entered the province 
reveld) in several direetimMh art 
committ^ creat and mi/tneaceo i 
VoL. VIII. O 


^8 

devastations, and murders. To put a stop 
to these calamities, the Governor calls 
out a considerable commando from each 
of the interior districts, for the purpose 
of driving those marauders over the 
boundaries of the British settlement ; and 
has sent a military force to support the 
same, under tiie command of Lieut.cul. 
Willshire, of H.M.'s 38th reg. of foot. 
Martial law to be in force within the 
Prosd’res of Graaf-Reynet, Uitenhage, and 
^11 places in which the aforesaid force 
shall be employed. 


Home IntdUfi^ence. 


[JulY, 


fi. 


Private and demi-official. 

, ; It appears, from the Cape-town Gazette 
«f the 20th March, tliat a speedy prns- 
■^ect existed of the marauders being re- 
'ijduced to submission, or driren across the 
frontiers. The extent of the insurrection 
hself seems to liave been exaggeraleil ; it 
1 pras begun in the first instance by three 
^ifihi^, named Sambie, Congo, and Lynx, 
-,jitf;^ab(H:dinate note; but one of tiie iMDst 
..iCHSRtnhl of them, named Htnza, kept 
during the egressions, and took 
.Wre toconrey to the Governor assurances 
hia peaceable disposition. Owing to 
■i s.fbe heavy rains, which had continued to 

Ifc '*■' ■ ' ' 

J • 


% 


fall, the rivers remained impassaWe, so 
that the marauding parties which had 
been sent into the province of Albany 
(Zuieweld) by ’T-sambie, bad not beeu 
able to effect their retreat, and a strong 
force was immediately sent in pursuit. 
It was expected that the next post would 
bring good news. The armed inhabitants 
have every where, with the utmost spirit 
aod cheerfulness, obeyed the somraons of 
repairing to the frontiers to the support of 
their injured fellow citizens. Lient. Col. 
Willshire, in the Alacrity, with reiuforce- 
niriits, arrived at Algoa bay on the 11th 
of March. Tlie government schooner, 
with artillery and stores, had anchored 
ill the same bay on the 9th. 


Owing to the total failure of the com 
crops, a great scaicity of wheat threatens 
the territory with a famine. The gover- 
nor, Lord Charles Somerset, has issued 
a proclanratiou, requiring the farmers^J 
others to make a return of the stock on 
hand, in order to husband the resources 
of the colony. The airival of some of 
the ships from India, laden with ride, is 
anxiously looked for. 
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jPAlNCE regent’s court. 

Royal Highness the Prince 
levee at Carlton-house, 


held 


iff? — nimieroasiy attended by tie 
|g^illW4«»(Matives of foreign powers, and 
circles of imlividuals from all the 
ref the clergy, nobiUty, and gentry. 
Hither persons honorably distinguish- 
“ 'The Persian ambassador had the 


lions of gentlemen were comparatively 
few : Capt. Hnssell, on his return from 
India, Ltatol. M‘Leod, Royal Scuts, on 
being appointed a Companion of the Batlo 




a private andienee. 

, Among the presentations were : Gov. 
- ‘Nitqnhar ; Lient. Med whi, 24th drag. ; 
•S^^Jervis, engineers; CoL VaunieuI, 
'•36th infantry ; Lt.col. Fitzclafence; Col. 

Dr. H. Clifford, chief justice of 
f^ytOn, on being knighted; Capt. H. 
•'ifiebalson, Mr. Lane, Lccol. M'Leod, 
Royal Scots, on being appointed a Compa- 
-inion of the Bath ; Capt.W. Hill, R.N.; Ma- 
'•■Jorfiardiner; Lt.gea. Willock, in the suite 
-.'(of the Persian ambassador ; Lient. Wil- 
4^, and Capt. Russell. 

' .,Jme ir.— His Royal Highness the 
Ih'ince Regent, assisted by his royal sis- 
_the Princess Augusta, held a drawing- 
itt fbr ladies. The Regent received 
»‘'&ies after the manner of King 
ff. Among the presentatioui^ of 
concerns us to iiolicc, was 
tbe fadfot Cul. M'Lcod. 'Hie present, i- 


EXTRACTS ANO NOTICES FROM THE LON- 
DON GAZETTE. 

Ma^ 29. — The gazette of this evening 
contains an order in council, permitting 
British vessels to import, subject to the 
usual duties, into the Mauritius and its 
dependencies, from any foreign country 
hi amity with bis Majesty, any articles 
of the growth, proiiuction, nr mnufac- 
tnre of such country [those of cotton, 
iron, steel, or wool, excepted) ; and to 
export to such country any articles of the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
Mauritius; or any other, previously le- 
gally imported; and extending this pri- 
vilege to the vessels of any foreign coun- 
try permitting Biitish vessels to cai'ry on 
such traihe. 

June 3. — His Esc. Mir/a Abdul Hassan 
Khan, ambassador extraordinary from 
hid Majesty the King of Persia, had a 
private audience of the Prince Regeot, to 
deliver letters from his Sovereign and 
from the Prince Royal of Persia, 
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EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

June 2. — A ballot was taken for the 
determination of the tbilowliig question, 
viz. “ That a sum of money, equal to 
sicca rupees 1,80,000, be paid to Mr. 
Janies Wilkinson, at the exchange of 
2s. 6d. per sicca rupee, in consequence 
of the losses sustained by him from 
the enactment of a monopoly of salt* 
petre by the Bengal government in 
the year 1812; and that such paynieiit 
be made Jrom the commercial funds of 
the Honorable Company.” At six o*cU>ck 
the glasses were finally closed, and de- 
livered to the scrutineers, who reported 


the numbei-sto be, viz. 

For the question. .. 

Against it .•••482 

Majority 213 


June 10.— A ballot was for the 

determination of the following question, 
m. “ That this court concur in the re- 
commendation of the court of directors, 
as contained in their resolution of the 
20tliult., and that the sum of j?60,000 
be accordingly granted, to be applied to 
the benefit of the Marquis of Hastings, 
in the mode pointed out In that resolu- 
tion, subject to the confirmation of ano- 
ther general court.” At six o’clock the 
glasses were finally closed, and delivered 
to the scrutigeers, who reported their 


u umbers to be 

For tlie question. . ..••.« ..414 

Against it lUl 

Majority — 223 


June 23.— A qu^terly geueral court 
w'ds held. A report of the proceedings 
will be given in our next number. Mean- 
while the following juay serve as an index 
to the principal questions before the court. 
I'he routine birt^iuess having been gone 
through, the Chairman proposed, “'Fhat 
the court do agree to a resolution of the 
£ 001*1 of directors of the 18ili inst. de- 
claring a dividend of per cent, on the 
capital stock of the Company for the 
half year commencing the 5th of January 
last, and ending the 5th of July next.” 
Agreed to. It was then proposed to con- 
firm tiie grant of ;^60,004 to the Marq *\s 
of Hastings, which was agreed to mff 
silentio. The grant of if 1, 500 to Sir 
Murray Maxnfett was also confirmed. The 
appointment of a chaplain to the factory 
at Canton, with a sdaiy of jfHQO per 
annum, was next confirmed. It was 
moved and carried, that Mr. Lloyd, of 
the Bengal civil establishment, be per- 
mitted to return with his rank to India, 
subject to the confirmation of another 
general court. The Chairman moved ; 
“ That this court do agree to the reso- 
lution of tlie court of directors of the. 
8th of April last, granting to Sir George 
Hjiaro Barlow, Bart. G. 0. B., a pe&sio 4 
'>f jif 1,600 per annum, on account of Ips 
long and eauneot services. The Deputy 


Cliairman seconded tiie motion, which> 
after a short conversation, was carried. 


MISCELLANIES, 

June II.— The Persiau ambassador, 
accompanied by Lord Melville, Sir G. 
Oiwley, and a large party, visited the 
Tower, and afterwards proceed^ed in tfie 
Admiralty barge to visit Greenwich Hos- 
pital. 

June 17. — Mr Canning gave a grand 
dinner at his residence at Glocester Lodge, 
to the Court of Directors of the Knst- 
Jndia Company and a large party, iudlti-. 
ding Mr. Ricketts, late of the Sii{ir«^e + 
Council Bengal, Lord Binniug, 

Sturges Bourne, and Mr. Courtenay. 

June 18.— His Excelieucy the 
Amba^sador visited tlie East - fedlAfj;! 
House. He was received bythc DfwlSinyy 
with every alteniioD, indicative 
bigli consideration for his excellebey; 4 ^||^^^^ 
inspected the Company's library 
seum,, attended by Dr, Wilkins. * 

June 25. — The Persian Ambfl8i|i|fe|j( 
gave an elegant entertainment 
bonse, Charles Street, Berki^ley 
to the Duke and Duchess of WefflogiODi ' L 
the Connt and CounteSs Lieven, 'V 

the foreign Ambassadors, and a 
gnished party. In the evening th«t 
a concert, which was honored wklf 
presence of his Royal Highness the Plrioco 
Regent, his Royal Highness Prince Leo- ' 
po’d, her Royal Highness tlie Dotchees of 
York, and a laige party of distingutsbed f 
rmik. llte vocal department was sustfda- :'i 
ed by Signor Naldi, Miss Naldi, and 3fA^^ ^ 
Ashe, until the conclusion of the 
when Beilochi, Begrei, hnd ^rcia, eev? 
trrbisted their able a6Sis4aRce,:iwd^^ay^ 
Fezzi CoBcertuti, in a aiost ^ieei^ ^ 
mannerr The jirincipal io6truRieQtii}| 
wiTC Signor Babiti at the piaao-fiactr, 
Ashe on the flute, and the tvro Mbsca' 
Ashe on the harp and piano-forte, who, 
for the first time, had the honor of per- 
fniming l>efore his Royal Highness the ; 
Prince Regent, and who acquitted .1 

selves in such asu;>eriorandcl(^Dtatylr, ' 
as to call forth his Roy:il Highnes»’r|iiftr->^ 
ticular approbation and repeated pltiqdit** A 
llie fair Circassian, we understaod, . t 

visited by several ladies iu a 
room, but continued invisible 
gentlemen. His Royal Uighnew 
retire until late. I 

In our last, we had not room. j 

ticularize tlie presents delivered of 
Persian ainhussiulor to His Ro^ 
nes the Piince Regent at his first poMSo 
audience. V»V now subjoin alisioi - 

with some of the circumstances 
bis iDiroduction. . , d 

When His Exc. entered the i»6a»^ bU, ■ 
Royal Highness was standing soder tM 
canopy of the throne, with the nnqMi^ 
and uohles of tbs court nrrou9di^||i|^> 
0 2 ^ 
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in a group. The approach of the aui- county of Biickinghani, C.C.D. and 
bassador to the throne was quite after the M.P., and Sir Wm. Ouseley, knt., D.C.L. 
eastern style of etiquette. His Exc. was of the university of Dublin. — Master of 
dressed iu a rich embroidered robe, his Arts ; Graves Chamney Haughtou, Esq. 
turban ornamented with jewels, and in professor of Hindu Literature and of the 
his hand a silver wand. His Exc. leaned Histoiy of Asia in the £ast>Iudia Col- 
on the arm of Sir Robert Chester, being lege at Haileybmy. 
a little lame from a kick he received but a — — 

day ortwo before from one of his horses. It is a curious fact, perhaps, not gene- 
- On his approaching the person of the rally known, that the total amount of 
L B^ent, bis royal highness descended from bullion imported by the East-lndia Cora- 
theatep of the throne, and advaucingtwo pany in the last eleven years, rizTlSOS-iS, 
Of - three paces, received him with that exceeds the amount they exported, 
dignity and afFahility of manner for which Imported 2,732,496 

Jte is so eminently distinguished. The E.xported. ... 1,953,581 

^ ainbassador then, in very good English, The Kast-India Company imported 

made an appropriate speech, which was j^l,283,608 of gold from 1811 to 1815. 
mwwered by the Prince Regent in terms By the new Act which is passing 

calculaied to gain his confidence and ad- ihrougli the House, for revising the sche- 
miration. After much conversatioif, in dules of Customs and Excise duties, con- 
wh3ch the ambassador astonished his soiidating many old branches of taxes, 
;f : «>yal highness, and every one present, at altering some, and imposing others, the 
s the fluency with wliich he spoke our rates of duty payable on articles the pro- 
iangu^e, tiic Prined Regent and his Exc. duce of India will undergo very cousi- 
Went into the next apartment, where the derable alterations. There is also a new 


■ l^js^ots were laid out ; they consisted of 

■ At gold enamelled looking glass, opening 

portrait of his Persian Majesty; 
^.Wi Ohject of which was to exhibit, at 
view, lli£ portraits of two sovereigns ; 
^ one in painting, the otlier by reflec- 
‘tin®, and around wliich were poetical 
/.il^nsioDs. — A gold cnainelled box. — A 
i^MQlrificent costly sword, celebrated iu 
^; lSat»»aB for the ex(|uislte temper of its 
the slieatli ornamented with eme- 
g- imlda. rubies, and diamonds. — A .string 
B. of pearls. — Carpets of Cashmere shawl, 
"liiafimposed of four distinct pieces ; the 
^Jlfocipal carpet is in length 17 Persian 
breadth 9 yards. They were ma- 
for the King of the Afghans, 
them as a present to the Sliah, 
Wl^ Who, without beshatioD, consigned 
^^Mnna tbe greatest rarity he possessed. 
Regent. In Persia they are 
e:nWWiiii1iIe, such a specimen of manu- 
being there hitherto unknown. — 
ipRon carpets of Herat. — A large painting 
I^rsian Majesty, — ^'I’en magnificent 
shawls, of various sires and 
whaiMBatiiins. — The Arabian horses 
^ his Exc. (o England as a 

^„Jteaoilt to the Prince Regent were drawn 
court -yard 

■ '-4^ his royal liigliness had examined 
Hie rarious presents, he re-conducted the 

, . lyishassador to the hail of audience, wliere 
• hia Esc. took his leave. 

. Mr. B. Chalon is now engaged in 
fUitthig delineations of the eight beau- 
HU Persian horses. 

- 26tA June. — On Wednesday 
fiiU convocation in the theatre, 

- honorary degrees were con- 
. Wwfc Doctors in Civil Law : Geii. Sir 

Wo.N^gHlt, Bart, of Westhorpe-House, 


ex|)ort duly proposed in the resolutions. 
Rut it might mislead to cite from them 
before they are finally adjusted. By tlie 
amendment adopted, varying the addi' 
tioiial duty on tea from Hie uniform appli- 
cation to the whole scale, originally in- 
tended, the present duty of 96 per cent, 
is to be paid upon all Teas .sold at the 
Company’s Sale at or under 2s per lb., 
and 100 per cent, on all sold for more 
than 2s per lb. 

The subscription for erecting a national 
monument at Edinburgh to the memory 
of Robert Bums, was began at Bombay, 
where ;f300 was subscribed. Of this, 
honourable mention was made at a public 
festival, held on the fifth June at the 
Freemason’s 'I’averu in Loudon, in com- 
memoration of tlie poet ; the health of 
the gentlemen at Bombay was circulated 
with plaudits; and Mr. Foihes Mitchell 
returned thanks in their name. 

The Russian Privy councillor, D’Engel, 
who is governor of Theodosia, is said to 
liave found in tlie Ciimea the true breed 
of the goats of Kirgnis, whose wool, ac- 
cording to the te-itimoiiy of French manu- 
facturers, particularly M. Ternaux, is the 
same as that of tlie goats of Thibet. M. 
Joubert, during the journey which he 
made into tlie Crimea, discovered that 
the goats tlicre were the same as tliose 
which he had purchased among the Kir- 
guis ; the breed liad, in fact, at an ante- 
rior period, been imported from the 
Kirguis into the Crimea, 'fhis discovery 
is expected to have a great influence on 
the fabrication of fine shawls in Europe. 

Late advices from the Chesapeake, 
state, that the United States’ frigate 
Essex, Capt. Henley, was under orders to 
take the American ambassador (Mr. Gra- 
ham) to Rio Janeiro, and thence to pro- 
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ceed to the China seas, to crui'ie for two 
years. The object of her visit to these 
seas was represented to be more intended 
for the exercise and experience of the 
officers and men, than for any more im- 
portant business. 

The Dromedary storeship is fitting out 
at Woolwich, for the purpose of carrying 
male convicts to New South Wales, and 
to bring back a supply of timber from 
Norfolk Islaud for his Majesty’s dock- 
yards. Mr. Skinner, a master in the 
Navy, is appointed to the command. 

New South Wales . — ^The spirit of emi- 
gration to this colony is daily gaining 
ground. Two vessels now lying in the 
river crowded with emigrants ; and two 
more are fitting out at Liverpool. It ap- 
pears from a recent work by a native of 
this colony, that it offers much greater 
inducements to emigration than are to be 
met with in any pait of the American 
Union ; more particularly to persons who 
can command a modeiate capital. The 
colonists are directing tlieir attention to 
the growth of fine wool ; for the produc- 
tion of whicli the climate is so congenial, 
that some samples which Iiave been lately 
forwarded to tliis country, Inivebeen pro- 
nonncefl equal to the best Saxon wool, and 
have fetched as high a price in the market. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Fridayt Juneib, 1SI9. 

Sufar.—Refined goods ar« again at an advance 
of 8 $. a 35 . Molasses are m steady request.— 
There are more enquiries after Foreign Sugars. 

There have been great fluctuations m 
the prices 5 the advance within the last eight or 
ten days is fully I5s. per cwt. ; the great advance 
in the prices is very nearly maintained, though 
there is not the same briskness in the market as 
on Wednesday last. 

Cotton.— There has been a regular and rather 
extensive enquiry for Bengals for exportation; 
the holders generally obtain an advance on the 
prices of last week ; in the other descriptions 
there 1 $ ao business doing. 

Rice. — There have been some considerable 
purchases of East-India Rice, at prices a shade 
higher. 

Tlte demand is improving. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DE.ATHS, 
HO.ME LIST. 

• rn/ormaliott respecting BiVtAs, Deaths, and 
Marriages, in faiathes connected with India, if 
sent under cocer, postpaid, to Messrs. B'ack and 
Co., Leadenhall Street, will be inserted in our 
Journal free of expense. 

BIRTH. 

June '2^. At his house in Portland-place, the lady 
ol N. B. Edmonstone, Esq. of a son. 

MARRIAGE. 

June 28. At Hammersmith, Wm. Humble, Esq. 
of Chiswick, to Lctitia, only daughter of the 
late ^w. Coxwell, Esq. formerly commander 
in the Hon. East-India Company’s service, 
DEATHS. 

Jan. 3. At ses, on his passa« home, after a 
long residence in India, G. Oswald. Esq. late 
in the Civil senrice of the Hon. East.India Com* 
paiiy. 


May 31. At his lodgings in Queen-square, Bath* 
aged 70 the Rev. Arnold Burrowes, late Chap- 
lain to the Bombay Establishment, after a ser- 
vitudiftof 42 years. 

June 16 . At his seat, Birdhurst Lodge, near Croy- 
don, Surrey, Samuel Davis, B«q. one of the ' 
Directors of the Affairs of the East-India Com* 
pany. The body whose concerns he assisted to 
superintend, have to regret the loss of a gentle- 
man whose distinguished talents, extensive 
knowledge, and solid judgment, guided in their 
application by conscientious motives and inde* 
pendcnfprtnciples of action, rendered his ser- 
vices heueflctal, and his life honorable. The 
department of science also has, by his death* 
been deprived of an able advocate and a distm* 
guithed ornament ; whilst in the sphere of pri* . 
vate and domestic life, an extensive society oC 
connexions, friends and acquaintances, now Ift-, 
ment the loss of one of its most raluabte » 

respected members, and a numerous and 
bie family is left to deplore the deprivationiflfci^^v 
all the happiness that the most exemplary -I 
charge of the duties of a husband and a 
can confer. .^‘*5 

84. Ar Cheltenham, Lient.gen. Chas. Rcyorf^,,^- . - 
of the Hon. East-India Company’s service, IlOfin 
bay Establishment. • ' 

Lately, of a deep decline, Mary, the wife of 1*°^ 

C. W. Paisley, late of the Madras Justa*'* 
menr. 
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Mav *25, Off Falmouth. June 3, GTaveKn3,’^lfitil& 
tavia. Lamb, from Bombay S Jan. 

Feb, and St. Helena 4 Mar. ■ -,^^5 

27 , Portsmouth. 30, Deal. June 1, GravesOrtt r-. 
General Graham. Weathcrliead, from 
3 Jan. and Cape 28 Feb. 

30. Liverpool, Cumbrian, Brownrigg, froBL 
Cape of Gnnd Hope. . * 1 '!- 

Jntie I, Oil Dover, Henrietta Louisa, IkuMMip 
from Bengil and the Cape. ; 

5, Liverpool, Stentor, Hams, from 1 

Dec. and Hie Cape p Mar. 

6, Gravesend, British Colony, Scott, iroBk SM 
Cape of Good Hope. 

— , Off Portsmouth. 8, Gravesend, 

Barton, from Bengal 18 Jan. 

.30 Mar. 

7, Deal. 8, Gravesend, Astell, Crcfi „ 

Beneal 83 Jan. and St, Helena 3 Apr. , . 

— , Deal. 8, Gravesend, Henry’ Porch«r,-Atti^W^ 
from Bombay and Malrf>ar Coast, ana 
lena 3 Apr. . _ 

Deal. 8, Gravesend. F.nrhe, Ward, ifMlr 

Bombay and Ceylon, and St. Helenas 

8, Deal. t», Gravesend, James Sihbald, ForOC^ 
from Bengal and the Cape. 

g, Cowes, Tnie American, Bancroft, from CmMU 

10 Deal. II, Grave-end, Vittoria, Dudman,! 
from Bengal and Ceylon is Jan. andthcCape^ 

27 Mar. ^ 

Departures. 

Mav 25. Gravesend. 87, Deal, Almocafa, WfcaSUi/ 
ter, forBi’ngal. , , . 

, Deal, Fame, RemnihlS|U%^ 

, Deal, Hoogly, liftC' ' 





96 . GraresenJ. 

tor Bengal. 

— , Gravesend. 
Bengil. 

28 , (jravesend, 
for Bengal. 
2 g. Gravr-:a;nd. 
for Bomb.\v. 


sg, Deal, Abbertson, 
Junes, Deal, Albion, 






June 1 . Gravesend. 2, Deal, H.annah, 
lor Bombay. . 

— , Gravesend. 2, Deal. 0 , Falmouth, 

Ogilvie, for Batavia and Penang. ^ 

5 , Gravesend. 6. Deal, Allies. Kirtoii. for tti f 
Cnpe of fJood Hope. t ^ 

C, Gravesend, Marianne, P*rkcr, for tb® 

Good Hope r4 

SO, Gravesend. 13, Deai, Mary< BrowOiSsfltt^ 
dras and Bengal , . . 

l2,*Gravesend. 6. Deal. i8,Porttmoutb,pnea^ 
Revnol-is, for Bomoay. . -’I 

18 , Gravesend. 19 , Deal, Mary, Jtlfctsoa* 'am 
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Price Current of East-India Produce for June 1819- 

L, t, d 


103 


Codiineal lb. 

Colice, Java cwt. 

- ■ » Cheribon 

— Bourbon 

— — Mocha 

('ottou, Surat lb. 

— — Extrafine 

— Bengal 

— — Bourbon 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 

Anniseeds, Star 

Borax, Kebned 

— Unrefined, or Tincal 

Campliire unrefined 

Cardemoins, Malabar. . lb 

Cevlon. 

Cassia Buds .cwt. 

— Liguea 

Castor Oil lb. 

China Root..!- cwt. 

Cocuius liidicua 

Columbo Knot 

Dragon's Btnod 

Gum Ammoniac, tump.. 

— Arabic 

Assafstida.-... 

Benjamin 

• Animi cwt. 

Gatbamim 

— Gambogium 

Myrrh 

— . Olibaniim 

Lac Lake 

— Dye 

— Shell, Block 

Sh’vered 

— Suck 

Musk. China oz. 

Nux V omica cwt. 

Oil Cassia oz. 

Cinnamon 

Ctoves 


L. 

e. 

d. 


L. 

t. 

d. 


0 

•5 

6 

lo 

0 

6 

0 

Drugs, &c. for Dveiug. 

6 

5 

0 

— 

6 

15 

0 

Turmenck, Bengal. .cwt. 

5 

8 

0 


5 

16 

0 

— China 

5 

10 

0 


5 

IS 

0 

Zedoaiy 

5 

16 

o 


6 

15 

0 

Galls, in Sorts 

0 

0 

6 


0 

0 

8 

Blue 

0 

0 

9 

— 

0 

0 

lO 

Indigo, Blue lb. 


l ra 0 to S 0 0 


7 10 O — * 0 9 


0 0 6 — 0 0 7 


0 14 — 034 


• Blue and Violet 0 

' Purple and Violet ... 









— Good Ditto 


0 

7 

9 

— 

0 

8 0> 

5 

5 

0 


7 

0 

0 

— Fine \ lolet 


0 

7 

6 

— 

0 

7 9 

4 

15 

0 

— 

5 

0 

0 

— Good Ditto 


0 

7 

0 

— 

0 

7 S 

4 

0 

0 

— 

4 

5 

0 

Fine Violet &. Copper 

0 

6 

6 


0 

6 W 

4 

4 

0 

_ 

4 

5 

0 

— Fine & Good Copper 

0 

9 

0 

— 

0 

6 > 

10 

10 

0 


12 

O 

0 

— Middling Ditto. 


0 

b 

6 

— 

0 

5 19 

• 0 

2 

9 

__ 

0 

6 

0 

— Ordinary Ditto. 


0 

4 

M> 

— 

0 

i 9 

0 

3 

9^ 

-T- 

0 

3 

6 

- Manilla 







«- - 

17 

0 

0 


18 

10 

0 

Rice 

,.cwt* 

0 

12 

0 

— 

Q 

19 9L 

7 

10 

0 

_ 

10 

10 

O 

Safflower..... 

.cwt. 

17 

0 

0 


19 

• C-’ 

n 

1 

It 

— 

0 

5 

10 

Sago 

.<wt. 

I 

b 

0 

— 

2 


1 

0 

0 

__ 

1 

10 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined... 

.cwt. 

8 

2 

0 



- ' " 

1 

5 

0 


2 

8 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein .. 

...ib. 

0 

17 

1 

— 

t 

• 7 

2 

15 

0 





Novi 


1 

S 

0 


I 

a 46* 

30 

0 

0 


41 

0 

0 

■ . Ditto White ... 







. 

10 

0 

0 





— China 


1 

6 

10 

— 

1 



— & o o 


i 0 0 — 38 0 O 


5 0 0 — 8 0 0 


7 I 


15 0 0 — 19 
O 0 0 — 17 
7 


0 16 — 0 


0 5 0 — 0 


0 O 
r O 
6 6 


15 0 — 


0 i 
0 15 
0 9 


1 0 0 
1 10 O 
0 3 0 


— Mact 

— Nutmegs ... 

0 

1 

e 

o 

6 


0 

3 

9 


Sal Ammoniac .. 

.jcwt, 6 

0 

0 — 70 

0 

Senna 

....lb. 0 

1 

3 — 08 

6 

'I'urmenck, Java 

..cwt. 1 

5 

0 



Organzine 1 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 

Cloves 0 

— Bourbon 

— Mace 0 

— Nutmegs. 0 5 1 

— Ginger cwt. O 19 0 

Pepper, Company 'sib 0 0 7 

— Privilege 0 0 7 

White..., 0 0 11 

Sugar, Vellow cwt. I 10 O 

White 8 0 0 

— - Brown J 3 O 

Tea, BoUea lb. 0 I 7 

— ('ongou 0 S 5 

— Souchong 0 4 0 

— Campoi . 0 $ S 

— Twankay 0 8 8 

— Pekoe 

>— HvsonSkin 0 8 7 

— — Hyioo 0 4 0 

— Gunpowder ........... 

Tortoiseshell 


zST. 


s ' 

— 1 


-t-’S.'e-: 
4 ». 


Woods, Saunders Red.. ton 6 lO .ft 


GOODS DECLAliED FOR SALE AT 
THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 2 July~-Prompt l October, 
Companj^t,— Cotton Wool* 


JLicensed.— Cotton Wool. 

For Sale 7 July— Prompt 8 Octo6er. 
Licersed.— Coffee— Bugar— Rice. 

For Sale 19 da/y— Prompt 15 Ocloftcr. 
Com^ny's.— Bengal Raw Silk. 

Pnr«te-7ratie.— Bengal Raw Silk— Chiiia Raw 
Silk— Bengal Cbassum Silk— China Silk. 

For Sale 9 August— Prompt 5 November. 
Company’s, — Saltpetre— Black Pepper— White 


CARGOES OF EAST-INDIA C0M|Ia« 
NY’S SHIPS LA'rELY ARRIVEOj ^ _ 
CARGOES of the Asielf, from Bengal; anfftMT 
Jfenry Poofter and Poirhe, from Jieagul uulf., 
Bombay, - 

Co>»i|)ony’».— Bengal Piece Gooda— Carpets— ^ 
Surat Prohibited Piece Goods — Raw Silk— Saim-^.. >. ‘ 
Salipcirc— Sugar — Pepper — N ulmegs — lCaA^§l£-| 
Wipe. - ^ 

Pr*eate-Tjade and rrinlege. — ffhawU — Ubi^S 
keens— Indigo — Sugar— Pepper — Rice— 

Aloes— Sago Powder— Gum Olibamiov— Guoi 
bic— Gum Antmi— Gum Ammoniao— CaatOf^B**!^ 
Arrow Root— Madeira Wme— Sherry ^ 

lian White Wine — Cownts — Ounnic* — 

Wood. ‘ 


Pepper— Cinnamon— Cloves— Mace — Nutmeg*— 
Oil of Macc. 

Licensed and Primfe- Trade.— Ginger— Ca»*ia— 
Cinnamon Oil — Oil of Cassia, 


For Sale 1 1 August — Prostpt 4 Norember. 
jPrfpo/e- Trade. — Musk — Rhubarb — Dragon^ 
Stood— VerratUion— Oil of Anniseed. 


For Sale 13 August— Prompt 5 Notember. 
Private-Trade.— Torioisesheil—Frahing Lines— 


Fish Counters. 


SHIP-LE'ITER MAILS FOR INDtil. 

(Post Office List.) ‘ - 

Skips* A’ames. June. Prodafcie Tinted 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Usk 150 July 1. 

finiish Colony • 180 July 15. 

Colcuiia, 

504 July 7. 

554 July 1. 

Teyi^U . 

•440 J»dy 


Kingston - . . 
Essex - . 


Ag'nicf'urt 


5. 
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The reverence in which the cha- 
racter and memory of Mr. Brown 
was held in the community among 
which he had so long ministered, 
was testified in some touching in- 
stances of generous affection, which 
ought to be recorded to their mutual 
honour. 

The government extended imme- 
diate countenance and support to 
his helpless family, A subscription 
whs opened, for publishing a selec*- 
tion of his sermons that by means 
of the supply thus raised, his chil- 
dren might be removed to Europe 
for a salutary change of scene, and be 
educated under greater advantages. 
So rapidly was the list filled, that 
this’ valuable aid was presented to 
his estimable widow before she 
had learned that such a plan was 
in agitation. 

Of the tradesmen employed to 
equip the family for their voyage, 
several declined receiving payment; 
alleging that they could iipt think of 
taking a compensation ' lifom the 
family of their minister Whom they 
knew had laid up no, store — except 
in the grateful hearts of many vvho 
had received his liberal assistam^. 

Atialic Journ. — No. 44'. 
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One who had respectfully 
teered his services, excused ' . 

self from accepting any part of ^ 
amount, in terms to this effect, ‘TTwA 
he had received under Mr. Brown'**'** 
ministry more than the worth ttf 
his trade could be compared 
and that he must be permitted to- 
assist his children, who had^taught 
him where to seek true riches.’ 

The Memorial Sketches detail 
similar acts, which give to anec* 
dotes of shopkeepers and domestic 
servlints a noble elevation. The 
eminent physician who had watc^ ^ , 
ed over Mr. Brown’s last days woalA ;|' 
accept of no acknowledgment. B®' 
tbe same spirit,’ when the fam^Tig 
prepared to sail, gentlemen 
forward to see to the outfit of tufl^ 
cabins. More spontaneous succortgj 
than the volume dedicated 'to 
life could mention, was ■ litendM^ j? 
pressed upon the bereaved famw- ,;■# 
of a minister, who in dirgefing'w^];! 

a le to secure heavenly trMsnr^l J 

eft the minor object of layin^TO > 

a store below to take care of 
He left to his family so ridh alega'- ; ■ 
cy in the remembrance of Ms’fait;h* 
fulness as a pastor that they hav^-;.f, 
Voj.. VIII. P ' i 


lOG Memoir of the Rev. David Broun. [Au(.. 

been sufFercd to feel no want 3 a ment dispose tlie alienated spirit to 
bountiful provision flowed to them refuse the just meed of praise, it is 
through the influence of his cha- our aim to divest the representations 
racter, and they found an inheri- which we adopt from the Memorial 
tance of respect in the brightness Sketches of comments emanating 
of his name. Besides his afliicted from instruction in the school of 
widow, nine children suivived him Calvin. 

to remember his virtues in dear Of the various situations on which 
relations. His race in this life was Mr. Brown entered, not one in 
terminated in his forty-ninth year. which there was honor or emohi- 
• nient was the fruit of his own so- 


A SUMMARY OP CHARACTER. licitation. Having been called to 
The first part of our brief Me- a post in Bengal, he, without 

moir is finished, which was in- any previous wish of bis own, rose 

tended to embrace, 1. A Narrative successively under the governments 

V of the principal events in Mr. there, to the first situations which 

Brown’s life ; 2. A summary of a clergyman could fill. While he 

’ his character ; 3. A few extracts never thought of looking round for 

from his correspondence ; 4. A opportunities of change, it entered 

glance at the complicated specimens into the hearts of all in authority, 

of human machinery which have of to show him respect, and to repose 

, late years been put in operation in in him confidence. 

British India for extending minis- He went out a sower of seed in the 

4 ' trations of various forms of religion field of education j he successively 


in the name of Christianity, adapt- 
f ed to the two separate designs of 
f. enforcing its influence among the 
Baropeans who profess it, and of 
& propagating what the several sects 
I" .of missionaries deem to be its prin- 
f dples among the Natives, born 
strangers to its faith. 

The delineation of character will 
embrace many facts, linked to- 
i rether, cot in the order of time, 
V ^tat by the associations flowing from 
- the relations of the individual. Thus 
.^.Jltiough the narrative, like his la- 
has ceased, his “ vwjrks 
iioToHow him.” 

We hope our Christian readers 
will excuse us for once, if in col- 
lecting traits of character already 
drawn to our hand, we occasionally 
borrow language which for a miscel- 
laneous work may appear to run in 
too Scriptural a vein. We know that 
if we have any Mussulmaun readers, 
they will tolerate short sentences 
which recal ideas in dependent man 
of a “ bountiful Providence ” or 


applied his talents and experience, 
as the superintendantof the orphan 
school, as the instructor of pupils 
in his own house, as the provost of 
Fort William college, and as the 
tutor of his own children. In every 
line of profession for which those 
entrusted to his care were educated, 
he saw and taught that rhe acquisi- 
tion of languages, adapted to the 
intended employment, would prove 
one of the most availing. He par- 
ticularly urged his young friends of 
the military profession, who have 
occasionally much leisure time, to 
renew their knowledge of ancient 
tongues, and to study at least one 
or two modern languages till per- 
fectly attained ; as being the sure 
road, especially in India, to use- 
fulness and distinction ; in other 
words, to emolument. “ Continue 
at your post,” he was wont to say, 
and attain some of the languages 
perfectly ; and you will in due time 
be found of importance there.” 

He relieved the studies above- 


“ merciful Creator.” 

At the same time, as we think 
that facts which unite the appro- 
bation of all, do the heart good ; 
wJiiiet^inioDS which divide the judg- 


mentioned, by the amusing experi- 
ments of electricity, and elemen- 
tary instructions on astronomy and 
botany. He had a strong turn for 
literary and scientific pursuits, and 
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had looked into most subjects of 
knowledge. While at the univer- 
sitjfj he had indulged a taste for 
chemistry; but he relinquished the 
cultivation of it when more impor- 
tant subjects called for his attention. 
His love of literature was the chief 
source of his personal expense ; for 
he acquired, at no small cost, an 
extensive collection of books, and 
was liberal in presents from his 
library, mostly giving a book as a 
mark of esteem, and a fruitful way 
of doing good. Toward forming 
the library of the college of Jf’ort 
William, he bestowed a hundred 
volumes, mostly folios of scarce 
and valuable books. He gave a 
similar present to the library found- 
ed by himself for the use of the 
translators of the scriptures. 

When he engaged in the educa- 
tion of his sons, he applied with 
them to the pursuit of the Hebrew 
and Syriac languages. The Arabic 
he entered upon only the last year 
or two of his life ; and he likewise 
took some steps toward acquiring 
the Armenian tongue, of the im- 
portance of which to the biblical 
student he entertained a high opi- 
nion, as mentioned in the narrative 
part of our memoir. 

He likewise undertook the direc- 
tion (a difficult office !) of several 
Asiatics, assembled from different 
parts of India, to assist in the great 
work of translating and printing 
the Old and New Testaments. 

Toatteiidto somuch, he strength- 
ened the economy of time by the 
resource of early hours. He rose 
at day-break or before, and not un- 
frequently breakfasted alone amidst 
his work ; though he joined the 
family to lead their morning prayer 
and praise. 

Mr. Brown had never the slight- 
est pretensions to be what is called 
a popular preacher ; neither at the 
first was his delivery considered at- 
tractive: but his consistent walk, per- 
severance, and earnestness finally 
prevailed, and were rewarded witti 
deep and uniform attention from all 
classes of his numerous auditory. 


The style of his eloquence, which 
indeed was not without grace and 
force, may be appreciated from the 
twelve compendious Sermons at- 
tached to the Memorial Sketches; 
except that these may be deemed 
more original as fruits of theolo- 
gical study, and more finished as 
compositions than his ordinary dis- 
courses. In what Mr. Brown pre- 
pared for the pulpit, he never seem- 
ed to concern himself, whether all 
that he delivered was solely his own ?- 
composition, or not. From such ^ 
authors as he considered safe guide* . \ 
in divinity he quoted freely, whett.<|f 
he thought that another bad alrea^'^ 
said what he wished to inculiai^’l 
better than he could himself expres^^ 
it. This practice was not to.avoiif^i 
the labour of consulting the circ»BaC»?^_ 
stances of the congregation, bat to* £ 
avoid misapplying study : he bor* 
rowed because the passage was ap^i, 
propriaie; and when the occasitMtlf' 
demanded original matter, bis 
mon exhibited a correspondii^.pro#l 
portion of new and striking remark*.- 
In preparing his materials he had 
recourse to such books as bore f 
the subject he meant to treat, and' - ;l 
after having enlarged his, aim to 
the full scope of the field, and tra- 
versed it in the energy of sponta- 
neous thought, be accustomed him- 
self to snatch some hours from sleep ^ 
the night before he had to preach, 
to write oft' with the greatest ra- ' 
pidity the fruit of his study. More- '• 
over, he has said that he preached 
every sermon first to himself: 
plying that he read it over, to jodgii 
of it as an auditor. Hence he wait’ ji 
remarkable for a deeply serious add ,f 
impressive manner iu preacbiog, *^1 
which had perhaps a greater 
than his words. A sensible heace*. 
once observed, soon after he wa»dp» 
pointed to the I’residency Cbu^i: ; 
“ Whoever may not believe as Mr. •- 
Brown preaches, he makes it US- - 
possible to suspect he does not be- 
lieve so himself : for which reason 
alone, we cannot but be atteti- , 
live hearers, when we see him evi- 
dently so much in earnest.” 

I* 2 
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The great fatigue, in that trying 
climate, of going through the pre- 
vious services, tvhich it has always 
been customary to have at their full 
length, as in England, made it 
necessary to allot but a small por- 
tion of time to the sermon. Hence 
the watchful minister, adapting him- 
self to the circumstances of his 
hearers, attempted in most in- 
stances little more than '• to stir 
= up tlieir minds by way of remem- 
brance.” Short sermons, where the 
brevity is the effect of labour and 
pot of indolence, satisfy the atten- 
tion before it is fatigued, and may 
'■,1 yield fruit enough from the tree of 
,S principle for the memory to carry 
on one occasion without being dis- 
tracted or oppressed. The practice 
of making long sermons, now pretty 
{s- general in England, is partly de- 
gfjshred from those sectaries who re- 
the Liturgy of the Church of 
v.^ngland, and refuse to substitute 
^yoy, other form for public worship j 
t'lnth them it has a natural origin, 
a resource for filling up the 
created. So little frequently is 
I' text illustrated by the long dis- 
^ ^urse — protracted to the measure 
' s' let by routine, the worthy successor 
'|p^,^xploded form — that it may be 
pg^pared to a pure spring lost in a 
^^|hid lake. 

Brown was frequently soli- 
' by his hearers, to lend his 
||pO$is for their perusal at home : 
„V#is modest estimate of their 
'^erit made him do this with 
K ipafing reluctance. He preferred 
f; J^ing in their hands, such dis- 
poitrses of living and former minis- 
ters as he could commend for ster- 
worth ; of which he had a 
f iitunber copied for private circula- 
* : some of these were sermons 

■ ^ his brother chaplains, Martyn 
Aaad Buchanan. 

i, During the first six years of his 
f flsioistry at Calcutta, he had la- 
among a small and incon- 
' Sj^^alde people, with regular at- 
and faithful perseverance, 
"fbe flock which originally collected 
found him were, with few excep- 


tions, of the order denominated in 
Bengal “ low Europeans,” native 
Portuguese, and descendants of Eu- 
pean fathers and native mothers. 
It was, however, an increasing 
congregation, both in number and 
respectability of rank. From the 
first, indeed, his ministry was ho- 
nored by the regular attendance of a 
few gentlemen of the highest sta- 
tion in the service ; amongst whom 
were Mr. Chas. Grant, then mem- 
ber of the board of trade, since 
the able and highly respected chair- 
man of the court of directors j his 
brother-in-law, Mr.Win. Chambers, 
prothonotary and master in chan- 
cery ; Mr. Udny, who has filled 
the chair of the Supreme Govern- 
ment ; and occasionally a few other 
persons of distinction. But after 
he was made generally known to 
all classes, through his appoint- 
ment to the Presidency church, 
many other individuals from among 
the highest orders of the communi- 
ty, from their satisfaction with his 
labours there, were induced to fol- 
low him to the Mission church at 
the evening service. To those au- 
ditors whose rank and worth ope- 
rated like a moral influence. Lord 
Teignmouth, then at the head of 
the government, was thus added. 
Both he and his lady also in private 
society honored Mr. Brown with 
marks of friendly regard. Many 
were struck with the impressive 
manner in vvhich he performed the 
offices of baptism and of marriage. 
Notwithstanding the frequent recur- 
rence of those services, his own so- 
cial and religious feelings were 
often moved in conducting them j 
a proof that with him, though cus- 
tomary, they were not “ vain re- 
petitions.” 

His residence was at a consider- 
able distance from the church ; but 
no weather ever deterred him from 
meeting the people at the appoint- 
ed periods of divine service. This 
punctuality would not be remark- 
able in Calcutta now, though it 
made a great impression at bis 
entering upon his office. 
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There are coniiecting links be- 
tween private .and public life, spon- 
taneous branches of action less pro- 
minent than what is enjoined in 
the indispensable line of official 
duty, and which some clergymen 
would think incumbent on them as 
spiritual guides ; others, not. 

He was ever willing to assist the 
social devotions of his people : and 
for a small circle of serious believers, 
who adopted the custom of meeting 
weekly in private, he arranged, at 
their request, heads of what should 
be their mutual petitions. They 
read a chapter together, mixing 
conversation of a religious tenden- 
cy, sung a hymn, and closed with 
prayer. 

In .Tanuary 1807, he signified to 
the oldest members of the Mission- 
ciiurch congregation, his intention 
of discontinuing the Wednesday 
evening lecture, on account of its 
undue encroachment on his time. 
On this occasion, a body of the 
regular attendants signed a general 
letter to him, intreating him not 
to terminate the lecture, which he 
had supported for more than twenty 
years. This service consisted of 
the usual evening portion from the 
Liturgy, and a commentary on some 
part of the Scriptures. He yielded 
to their earnest wishes and continued 
to leave home on Wednesdays, re- 
turning the same night, whatever 
might be the weather, or wind and 
tide against him. No constitution 
could stand such exertions long; 
after being repeatedly exposed the 
best part of the night to.his perilous 
journey, he was laid up by a fit 
of sickness, which terminated the 
question of suspending the lecture. 
After a short cessation, however, it 
was resumed, until he was entirely 
relieved of responsibility for the 
Mission church, by the Court of 
Directors having appointed a chap- 
lain to that charge. 

We learn from. Dr.. Buchanan’s 
address to the Church Missionaries, 
dated 1813, that Mr. Brown was a 
“ friend to Missionaries,” and that 
he was deeply imbued with a mis- 


sionary spirit, although the situa- 
tions in which he was successively 
placed never left him at liberty to 
devote himself to the especial in- 
struction of the heathen. After 
his local engagements had been 
contracted to alternate duty as one 
of the Company’s chaplains, the 
Church Missionary Society in Lon« 
don committed part of their funds to 
his distribution. Their satisfactiol* 
with his first preparations to execute 
their plans induced them to patro» 
nize, at his desire, a new Arable 
version of the Scriptures, and tW 4 
contribute their aid towards the sap« ,-3 
port of public native readers of the 
Bible. “ And thus,” be observe^*, j 
“ while the Bible Society gave 
Scriptures to Asia, the CbaHil^yy 
Mission Society would make 
vocal.” This he esteemed ■ 
most natural and quiet way of . 
trading the attention of Asiatia^’^ 
without offending their prejudice* 
since it is a customary mode aiOtfii ^ 
both Mahomedans and Hindoosjlt^ 
recite in the public ways sek^MI. 
from their holy books. On sallM 
plans, Mr. Brown’s attention 
engaged during his last ' 

Xhe few airings he was capahiM. „ 
taking in a state of temporary 
valescence, were directed to variOiW* *; 
spots, which he wished to examine,- ” 
with a view to constructing stmH' - 
platforms for the accommodatkew , 
of the readers. One of those he ;; 
erected under the shade of a fine 1 
spreading banyan tree in his qwa' 3, 
ground. But his increasing deWU^ jsf 
and fatal relapses prevented all filfif 3^ 
ther prosecution of his pmrpoltf^i'i 
except that he sketched out « 
directions, left among his papet$'/Jl 
for the method and course of f ’ 

mg. ' 

Mr. Brown, had, in the coiHMS^iB# 
his residence in India, made hkiH 31 
self well acquainted with tbt super* ‘ 
stitions, prejudices, and manned 
of the natives, with a view 
tivate the intercourse of *tbiB ntndl 
with them as a people, and to at- 
tract their favourable attention,- 
that so he might bring the prinnn' 
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pies of the Christian religion under 
their observation, and ultimately 
combat with effect >J;he pervading 
errors of their system. At all 
times be treated them with ur- 
banity and respect, and towards 
him they conducted themselves with 
uniform deference ; but he never 
would endure that they should, 
unchecked, obtrude their abomijia- 
tions on the notice of Europeans, 
or assume any undue license under 
the protection of the British laivs 
and government. During the first 
eight or ten years of his residence 
in Bengal, he continued to go oc- 
casionally among the Hindoos, and 
in a way not usual with the English. 
He attended, in their domestic cir- 
cles, their literary and religious 
entertainments ; and acquired a 
good insight into their character 
^ and customs ; and thus was he 
qualified to deliver from the Chris- 
tian~ pulpit, his conscientious tes- 
v timony and warning on these sub- 
f'.jectsto his countrymen and their 
f descendants. For this purpose he 
:J. entered on a set of discourses, de- 
Z signed for publication, of which he 
preached the Anti-Durga ; and pro- 
y posed yearly, at the respective fes- 
^ tivals named after Hindoo idols, 
to continue Anti-Kalee, Anti-Seeb, 
not as an offensive attack upon 
f 1^ Natives, but simply to enlighten 
iribe European society respecting 
duty in reference to these 
} for, through overstrained 
,..^1 ccunplaisance, or unseemly curiosi- 
f ty, many of the English accept 
' invitations from opulent Hindoos 
“ to festivals in honor of the idol;’’ 
such being the phraseology on their 
c^rds, issued to a Christian com- 
munity by Idolaters, who vie with 
one another to make these occasions 
attractive, particularly to the En- 
glish. 

The unguarded young, and newly 
arrived stranger, flock with great 
avidity to these Nautch celebra- 
tiims, one of which generally falls 
Upon Sunday evening; when Mr. 
Brown had too frequently to ob- 
serve that the congregation of the 


church was thinned to increase the 
company attendant on the idol ; or 
that, with still greater inconsisten- 
cy, some were heedlessly proceed- 
ing to these exhibitions, from the 
very doors of the sanctuary where 
they had been professing to worship 
the True God, who came into the 
world and died upon the cross, 
that lie might redeem us from such 
lying vanities. 

The master of the house is cus- 
tomarily permitted to lead up his 
Christian guests, of either sex, 
and every raiiK ami age, to present 
them beiore his idol, as being its 
visitors; wlio, to gratify their 
host, are not uiifrequently induced 
to bow the head or bend the kuee 
to the image, although it is so 
strictly forbiden in the second 
commandment ; pleading in excuse 
that, “ if they go to the house 
where the idol is displayed, it is 
but civil to the person who enter- 
tains them to compliment him with 
a mock respect for ins leligioii.” 

In his conversations with intelli- 
gent JS'atives, who seemed desirous 
of investigating Christianity, Mr. 
Brown was accustomed to recom- 
mend to their serious and steady 
attention some select portions of 
the Old and New Testaments, be- 
lieving that God, according to his 
good pleasure, would remove the 
barrier between him and them by 
the power of his word ; and he 
preferred conversing with them on 
truths whereon they were agreed, 
to making a direct attack on their 
errors by abuse or angry argument > 
for such a mode, he thought, only 
excited them to opposition ; while 
that which he adopted, tended 
rather to conciliate their regards, 
and disposed them to a less preju- 
diced consideration of such subjects. 

He gave bis ideas on this bead, 
founded on experience, to most 
Missionaries who came under his 
observation ; and there is reason to 
believe that several have availed 
themselves of his caution, and found 
it of happiest eflect. 

The Natives of India are gene- 
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rally impressed with a respectful 
sense of the great attention paid to 
them, by translating' for their use 
our holy books ; and such transla- 
tions must be requisite for the peo- 
ple at large : yet a Native who un- 
derstands, and can read English, 
(an attainment in which many of 
them strive to excel) is desirous of 
having a Bible in English. In es- 
timating what plans for converting 
them promise most success, we find 
persons who have witnessed the 
little eflTcct produced by distributing 
such translations as have been hi- 
therto made, candidly starting the 
question, “ Whether it might not 
be eminently useful to encourage 
the literary Asiatic, who can under- 
stand an English book, to perfect 
himself in that language through 
the medium of the Bible.” Sub- 
joining their own solution of their 
own problem, they observe, “ there 
can be little doubt, hut that in most 
cases, he would attain at least as 
clear an insight into the scope and 
meaning of the Christian scriptures 
by reading the English version, as 
by perusing such translations as 
perhaps are rendered chief y from 
that into the Asiatic dialects ; par- 
ticularly if assisted, as he proceed- 
ed, by a missionary, or other pious 
teacher, with colloquial explanations 
held likewise in English.” 

A Hindoo, who was much in 
the practice of copying out por- 
tions of the scriptures in English, 
and frequently also sermons, which 
Mr. Brown selected for his people’s 
use, was remarkably observant of 
the subjects on which he was em- 
ployed. He was so intelligent an 
English scholar as to make cus- 
tomary use of an English diction- 
ary and grammar, and could be 
trusted to correct an error of hasty 
orthography, punctuation, or casual 
omission of a word. He copied 
also much of Mr. Brown’s corres- 
pondence, and other labours for the 
Bible Society ; and was well aware 
of the design of that society to 
plant the seeds of Christianity in all 
the various countries of the earth. 


where other religions had taken 
root. Though he did not acknow- 
ledge that he read the Scriptures 
for himself, yet he could not avoid 
becoming acquainted in some mea- 
sure with them ; and he remarked 
with seeming concern, but with 
no manner of opposition, that he 
thought Hindooism could not con- 
tinue much longer : but his mind 
did not appear to open to a bright- 
er hope. 

His master’s death intervened i ■ 
and no farther history of his sen- 
timents and conduct is traced. As 
an instance, however, that version* 
into the various spoken dialects pro- 
duce some returns of the good fruit 
scattered over the field of Asts> 
Abdool Messeeh, a Mahomedan^ 
according to his own represent' \\ 
tation of the intermediate cause, 
was converted by reading Mr. Hen; 
Martyn’s translation of the Bible ^ 
into Hindoostanee. To baptiie'^ 
this proselyte was one of the la»t*i^ 
acts of Mr, Brown’s ministry, 

It remains to contemplate 
character of Mr. David Brown as 
man, and as having social relation^ J; 
with other men, apart from hir ' 
office and walk as a Christian priest; 

But can we strip a clergyman pf 
his gown who is an ornament to 
bis profession ? He was a man of 
strong natural talents, lively tem- 
per, and of great personal courage; 

He had a quick insight into charac- 
ter ; and possessed a vein of ge- 
nuine humor, with which he was 
occasionally eminently entertain- 
ing, where he could feel perfectly 
unreserved. But all these faculties 
he ratherrepressed than encouraged,’ ;*• 
and was accustomed to quote as the 
rule of the minister’s conduct, “ alt 
things are lawful for me, but all 
things are not expedient.” Hence 
he controlled the flights of levity in 
himself and others. 

He had a strong predilection for 
children ; and in fact never con- 
sidered those characters amiable 
or happy, who did imt feel a 
love for youth. The affection be 
bore his own children was of the 
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tenderest wartntb. He was accus- 
tomed to notice, with friendly be- 
nignity, all young persons who 
came in his way, and quickly per- 
ceived any signs of ingenuousness 
and goodness in their minds and 
temper : the young were generally 
attached to him, and considered him 
with mingled reverence and love. 

He had little gratification, and 
felt there was little usefulness, in 
mere interchange of visits. The 
customary large parties of Calcutta 
be shunned. Nor was it easy to 
induce him to make a complimen- 
tary visit to any person whom he 
seldom or never saw in his place in 
•r church ; and he thus excused him- 
self: “ He does not come to wait 
on my Master, and why should I 
wait on him 

In a mixed circle he usually ob- 
gerved much silence; nor was he 
' OCGlStomed to express himself with 
)|#y. degree of unembarrassed flow 
S jn general copversation, except in 
.private with his intimate friends, 
^fluenced by the utmost congenia- 
•r of mind and union of heart, 
f In correspondence he indulged 
I' (Dore general openness, and, by 
V letter, chatted with abundant free- 
' iloni of thought and answerable 
of expression. 

Jl *$» Whea offences came, and heper- 
f.. 'i«ei«ed himself to be misjudged and 
^ 'pi^iistly or ungratefully treated, his 
’fpMiict was peculiarly exemplary. 
.'SBt'buld bis peace, and restrained 
■■ innisdf even from good words. For 
be would observe, “ Of what use 
^ to il to justify myself, and convince 
f". those who have mistaken me that 
i' they are wrong ? this they do not 
vith to perceive, and will only be 
Ibe-more inveterate against me, if 
I force open their eyes."' And the 
strongest symptom he betrayed that 
aary person was at variance with 
him, or had treated him unbe- 
rmmiflgly, was, that he observed 
■ prtter -silence concerning the alie- 
' iBiited individual ; with the excep- 
" liflttMly of speaking in his favour 
' .Sl&€» J«c jo*tly cOnld, and of- seek- 
injl opportnnities to render good tor 


evil, by promoting the views aird 
advantage of the very character 
who had tried to injure liim. 

He had had enemies and tra- 
ducers ; but they were few in num- 
ber, and impotent to injure. 

His meekness and forbearance 
outlived their enmity ; pnd he de- 
scended to the grave in charity with 
all men. 

Mr. Brown had a taste for be- 
neficence, which he loved to in- 
dulge. Where he saw occasions 
for effecting great good, he freely 
gave large portions of the personal 
wealth which Providence had en- 
trusted to his prudence and liberal- 
ity. Though he deemed it proper 
to lay up a moderate provision for' 
old age or a surviving family, yet 
he appeared to dread too much the 
fascinating power of accumulation, 
ever to enter steadily on the experi- 
ment. It is truly a just subject of 
admiration, that he could distribute 
somnch, rather than that heresei ved 
little. In order to bestow the more , 
he for many years spent surprisingly 
little on his personal accommodation 
and domestic establishment, con- 
sidering his station in society ; and 
till the more distinguished rank con- 
ferred with the office of provost 
demanded a greater attention to 
appearances, the scale of his ordi- 
nary expenditure was so extremely 
economical, as to occasion it being 
currently supposed by strangers to 
the retired parts of bis 'character, 
that. he must be laying up riches. 

A few facts ought to be here 
stated. He helped individuals in 
both branches of his family, among 
them his parents, with annuities to 
a vei-y large amount. He adopted 
an indigent orphan whose father 
had been one of the first fruits of 
his faithful ministry, and supported 
her from early childhood till she 
was on thfe point of marriage, hav- 
ing borne the expenses of her voy- 
age to and from England, and of 
the excellent education which she 
there received. 

fTa be contiaued.J 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Jounutl. 


Sir: — My indignation has been 
excited by the perusal of a letter 
from one of your correspondents, 
which was laid before the public, 
through the medium of your Jour- 
nal for the month of February 
1816, and under the head of /a- 
dian Notices* As a member of 
the army of the Coromandel Coast, 
I consider myself imperiously 
called upon to refute with the ut- 
most publicity, and through the 
same channel, the erroneous state- 
ment advanced by your fmrrcspon- 
dcnt under the semblance of in- 
■fbrmation, tending to the preju- 
dice of an array, which has ever 
borne the highest reputation for its 
discipline and martial spirit. Your 
correspondent observes, “ that the 
“ lamentable contest between the 
“ governor and the army of Ma- 
“ dras in 1809, though obscurely 
“ seen, did not fail to draw this 
“ threatening meteor, (an allusion 
“ to Ameer Khan and the Holkar 
“ armies) to that quarter,” and 
affirms that. to be the cause of 
Ameer Khan hovering about our 
frontiers. In confutation of this 
confident statement, and havihg 
retrospect to the situation of affairs 
at that period, we. may bear in 
recollection that the late Sir Barry 
Close was in command of an army 
of 15,000 men, cor,sisting entirely 
pf Madras troops, to watch the 
movements of that wary cliief- 
tain ; and this army penetrated 
through the heart of the Mahratta 
territories to Seraange, a place of 
great note and subject to the au- 
thority of Ameer Khan, ISP miles 
IJ.E. of Indoor, the capital of the 
Holkar family, and upwards of 
1,200 miles north f of ihe. presi- 
dency of Fort St. George. 

The writer proceeds to repre- 
sent, “ that the Nijsam Ims a sub- 
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“ sidiary force, which he is alw^ 

“ endeavouring to corrupt” (I^- 
dras troops). An assertion so to- 
tally without foundation merits the 
severest reprehension. With what 
motive can such malevolent a^er- 
sions be thrown, particularly \spop J 
that body of the Company ’s anoy^ f 
Assuredly, envy must hold dfi 
sway in the breast of that pen 
who can venture such ihii ' 
ments as facts; and can superad 
sinuations consistent with the 
of creating animosities, and ofj^ 
sipating that goodwill towards^ 
other, which should ever ei.’" 
the armies of the bon. C.. 
however far asunder. 





Invidens aiterius macreaeit i 
luvidia Skitli non invenere tyramii ‘ 

Aiajua tormentmn. 

The concluding part of bis 
munication is an endeavoayil 
cast a slur upon the CoronHtn^ 
native army, as the follqwhif^^ill 
tract from his letter will 8h#ife;|r 
“ They have their emissaries hfer' 
the Madras infantry ; and I 
“ that the signal for the 
“ will be an explosion in that ' J 
“ tated quarter.” By thisjWTO* - 
graph the writer declares the Ma*' -.e 
dras army in 1816 to be in a s^te 
of disunion, and consequenB; 
dissension, by the anticipatiods rf' 4 
evil from that side of India. Why 
should not the emissaries of 
Mahratta states from their ciailfe 
guity of territory be amongst 


Bengal and Bombay infantry Kt ? 


well as that of Madras? I 
leave the writer of this illib*rli;|, 
production to his own reflecttOBl|ii 


connected with a review of 


events of the year 1817 and 
in which the most importaMi “ 
tions of the late war ag) ’ 
confederated Mahratta 
•were gained by the intre ^ — ^ 
thattirnay, wWot hasbeardalSlSw 
aspenedi, and those *ovdl8i* : . 
prove to the madd AafAe difeS 
Voi. VUL ft 


114r Contest respecting the 

racter of the Madras army stands 
preeminent for its valour, perse- 
verance, and firm attachment to 
its government and officers. 

Your constant reader. 

Camp, ViNDEX. 

§ - 4 *^ January 1819 . 

®v*-' NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 

'Ssl^Thus .-.ppealed to, we have inserted 
fyfee above letter with reluctance. We 
it injudicioii.s in any member, of 
Madras army to open a retrospect to 

iiAe “ lameutable contest ** with the local 

-■ - 

' ! 


Army of Madras. [Aug. 

gorernment in 1809. Ingenuity cannot 
reconcile truth and politeness better than 
those terms do ; and with regard to the 
connection which the letter complained 
of assumes between that and other occur- 
rences, it is obvious that, the writer was 
pursuing a speculative view of conse- 
quences, which of itself must fall to the 
ground, because the history of the subse- 
quent time developes no fact to counte- 
nance the anticipation. The identity of 
a military body changes with its elements. 
thejjresmt Madras army needs no rhi- 
dication. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir: — The geography and his- 
i;,.'<ory of the Bible being subjects 
general importance connected 
JpSfli. the great truths of revelation, 
6tfy endeavour to explore its 
i^Nts, and especially its more 
, Tt and abstruse parts, ought 
.|»e proposed with deference and 
pupoed with candour. In pro- 
ipKion to the success of investi- 
^ n, the remains of sacred anti- 
Bty become more generally un- 
:Wntood, admired, and sought af- 
■■ The monuments of literature 
^ady discovered among the na- 
s of the east, formerly cele- 
* for arts and arms, have 


nations recorded in Holy Scrip- 
tare, it is remarkable that we are 
unable to discover any certain 
mention of the Chinese, whose in- 
disputable antiquity and unequalled 
greatness has been, and still is, the 
wonder and admiration of the world . 
The Chinese appear, from every 
circumstance of their history, laws, 
and government, to be an original 
people ; and their language and 
writing do everywhere impress us 
wdth tlie same idea. The plan- 
tation of the first nations originat- 
ing from the sons of Noah, record- 


of the east, formerly cele- ed in the book of Genesis, might 
for arts and arms, have be expected somewhere to record 
an extraordinary zeal of the derivation of this great .and 
; . years among the learned of extraordinary people ; but so far, 

; and the acquisitions of at least, as we at present under- 
^edge, resulting from the re- stand the contents of that volume, 

, ^hibes of our countrymen in neither the history nor etymology 
India, respecting the litera- will support us in determining with , 
and antiquities of the Asiatic precision their progenitors. This, 
r.i^ions, daily supply us with new Sir, has been the case hitherto, 
<|nd important elucidations. but we should not despair : the 

.5^, ^e Bible itself is a mine of anti- origin of the Chinese nation has 
gtuties : in it we trace the origin, been involved in the most profound 
explore the countries and first and impenetrable obscurity ; it has 
g.^tlemeuts of the most ancient na- been equally hidden from us and 
p tops of the earth ; the Assyrians, them ; but let us with the Bible in 
‘^fvjBgbylonians, Chaldeans, Syrians, our hand, and the helps of a more 
«;i(^eeks, Egyptians, Ethiopians, perfect geography and history, 
^^-^rabians, Persians, and Indians, attempt the abstruse and difficult 
, comprehend numerous su- investigation. 

^ nations, whose names European writers have long ago 
'.>g||t^:uattons it would be difficult denominated the country of China 
to rroount t but among all these Sinarum Regio, from the supposi- 
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tion, that the Chinese bad their 
origin from the Sinite, a descen- 
dant of Ham, Gen. x. 17, whose 
posterity were called Sinites, a 
people of the land of Sinim,- Isa. 
xlix. 12 ; but .to derive so great a 
nation as the Chinese from abranch 
of the Canaanites, seems altoge- 
ther improbable; and that .the 
Sinim mentioned in Isaiah denotes 
China, we have no other evidence 
to support than an uncertain ety- 
mology.* Others have conjectur- 
ed that they were descended from 
Joctan, tire son of Heber, and 
brother of Feleg, from , the cir- 
cumstance of the name of one of 
their kings, called Yao-tang in 
their annals, having so near a re- 
semblance to that name : a conjec- 
ture less probable than the fprmer. 
Others have denominated their 
country Serica and Sericana, and 
the country of Seres, a people be- 
tween Indus and Hydaspes, near 
to China, now call^ Cathay, as 
those ancient people were the in- 
'Ventors and first workers of silk, 
from whence it was also called the 
<f/ken kingdom : but this also is in- 
conclusive ; their being no name of 
the sons of Noah on record, which 
justifies this appellation, or that 
has any affinity with the word silk ; 
for the word Mesha, on which this 
conjecture is founded, ch.x, 30, is 
the name ofa country to the west- 
ward of mount Sephar, and not 
at all relates to the situation of 
China, •. 

TIm<:Biost probable concl^on 
is, tlmt die origin of the Chinese 
naUon k to be found among the 
first descendants of Noah, and 
that we have not yet attained to 
the exact history and geography 
of the Mosaic account of the colo- 
naatiim of the earth after the flood, 
and that China remained unknown 
to the ancient Hebrews • until the 
Chaldean monarcbs established a 

' r..k .S|itii.ipiiir in thit wr»i* PaiA-w, 

in H I 'll 

lli«‘ A lift ‘ I III! tsrrvk • iiitil lit fiiil 

Cottflowmi to tl»e w»nt of « cormpouimx npstJ 
sevutiTe io th«*lpbabeis of rtie mo race* of 

of ihe proper artictili^ s<MmU sr 

Aiittiti. wl, H. p< 
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colony on the shores of Syria foe, 
the extension of their commerce. 

The commerce of Tyre extend- 
ed by means of its navies to 
the ports of the known world : its 
Mediterranean trade was carried 
on fay sea from its own harbours^ 5 
and it's merchandise eastward an^^ 
southward partly by overland 
riage and canals to the Euphrat^l^ 
and to the shores of tlje Ked 1^* * 
where from the port of Ezion-^^ 
they traded to the eastern 
of Africa, the coast of Persia, 
the Indies. They were celebrH^ 
as navigators, and excelled ink 
tical skill all other nations. ' 
is no reason to doubt but 
conducted the fleets of 
to Ophir for gold, their * , 

of the seas enabled 
plore the Indian and China ’ 

The Prophet Ezekiel giv^^,... 
a description of the comraereW;' 
Tyre, that for the better eW 
tion of the subject, it is nj 
to instance the chief articl 
traded in gold, silver, 
slaves, armour, liorses, 
phants’ teeth, ebony and]-^ 
precious wood, emeralds,;’ 
fine.Iinen, embroidered Woifl 
agate, honey, oil, wraei'’^"] 
spices, bright iron or cutlerj^^ 
sia, calamos, cinnamon, &c.'k8 
shew undoubted marks of the'3 
tic trade existing at thaf j 
Among the Scripture 
remote countries are Sheba, 
mah, Haran, Canneh, Edes 
mad, &c. whose identity <Si 
be conjectured from the 
specified and other descrip 
connected with them, ^ 7 
were thy merchants in all; _ 
of things, in blue cloths, 
broidered work ; and in chel^: , 
ridi apparel bound up with’iSlt^, 
and made with cedar." Se® 
xxvii. ver. 24. Here we 
scribed the bale goods of 
with the more rich and 
comprehended under die { 
name rikmah, which 
all those articles of woriiM iBi^ 
muslins, and shawls, for 

O O 
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(mentals hare ever been famous : 
the boxes or chests of rich appa- 
rel, made of fir-wood, and lined 
with cedar ; the better to preserve 
these valuable commodities from 
wonns, or other damage during a 
%-,»ea voyage, is a part .of this de- 
~pti(Hi well worthy of more par- 
te* inquiry. It is not expressly 
what these chests contained, 
hrwise than as our interpreters, 
jwre rendered the text, rich appa- 
''f most probabljr the silk goods 
China are what is to be here un- 
^^Mood, for silk was worn by the 
women in Ezekiel’s time, as 
“ftitepears from chap, xvi, ver. 10, 
.“.'called in Hebrew, Meshi. 

'there seems to be nothing to 
^^fAiject against the Tyrian pilots 
' ' ‘ : Indian seas, but the 

the mariner’s compass ; 
*w<mderful instrument was 
'known to the Chinese 
'* 1 ^^ before, if their annals 
’ ict : and, possibly, if vre 
_il ourselves of the.Tyrian 
^nthis particular, we should 
at the superior skill of their 
ai^isifrs consisted in the art of 
)ivi|'8ling by the magnetic needle, 
of which they might derive 
l&e Chinese. 

re is any dependance to 
on the Persian bisto- 




jefcting the China, trade 
, ‘^sting at'Orqnis, those 
_ .i' have had the art of 
'' ’ by the' compass, or 
. it would have been im- 
J- fhr them b; have perform- 
.Hp^eguhiv voyages to the coasts 
, ’ ^ei>At ' or the shores of Mala- 
> tvbence it is said, they fetch- 
,i |ittfl* ’^ices, cloves, musk, pep- 
|i|*te|tese, cinnamon, and other 
. " Supplying this trade by 

'^e Chiht^e to have existed as 
those annals relate,* the name 

^ • The Arabians and Chinese formerly carried 

^;«ll a great trade with the Indians of Malabar, as 
by Marco Polo, the Venetian trareller, 
'-'•<61. XXV. ** The merchants resort thither from ra- 
flOUi parts of the wor.tl. such, for ii stance, as 
Aefcifigdoftt of Manjt anii \riniA, attracted by 
the profits they o'n n-i, I i.oon the mer- 
ChandiM tllw import ami cpi'-i ; .cir retnrniDg 
feargocft.** ^On which the i.oic of Ji.c learned 
tranalator it partKolarly p. 079, 


which the Chinese bore as a peo- 
ple in the early ages of antiquity 
might possibly travel to ancient 
Europe, as well as their goods, al- 
though it is di^cult to identify 
either, owing to the ravages of 
time on the depositaries of ancient 
records. But to return : the coun- 
tries named Sheba, Kaamah, Eden, 
Cannch, &c. are unquestionably 
Asiatic. The oriental Sheba is un- 
derstood to be Malabar, and is so 
laid down in some ancient maps 
of the geography of Scripture. 
Raatnah may with equal probability 
be the same with tlie Coast of Co- 
romandel, extending from Raman- 
cor near the island of Ceylon, so 
named from Ramat an idol of the 
Indians. It is off th^e coasts^that 
they fish for pearls, and obtain 
coral, wbick latter is called in 
Hebrew* raamoth, L e. Gemmce vel 
margariUe presiosce species. Cbil- 
mad is explained Karmana in the 
Greek text, and in the maps Car- 
mania, situated on the north-east of 
the gulf of Ormus. The country 
called Eden roust mean some part 
of India, celebrated as the garden 


** At tbe present day, and shice the period of 
modern acimaintaDCe' witli Ihe seas nf Indiar it 
has rarely happened that vessels from southern 
China (the of our author) have been seen 

to tbe Westward of tbe straits of Malacca and 
. Sunda ; yei.t^re grounds forbdii^ug 

that ine-tr^^r^ rimes the CH’i’ese c’-d 'rT’mrn’U’ 

leiththe ArbhlHM*' rnii.r. nrii onlr Ik ife ;i:. 

SUiaof Iliti'A, PVI '• Ml III li.tf (111 f. "I' M 

was Ihe dr* ’»r»air rl l)i. Ki : , ul •• 

bad stndied tbe luteecti see ItiMiusi- 

Inmf, p. 9 >. The Arabian travellers of the 
. ninth cttMiiryfcaeeitinJhrDe'ideasure doc^lfat 
whether the ships emplpjed itt>the hetw«»i 
Sifaf and Canttm might not hive whoify 
Arabtaiif aUhoogh calffed in , J|,ena»det^; trans^ 
ticro •* vaisseaoa Chlnois,’*^ as we term thoseeoi* 
pitted in the same trade ** ChtmTahipsl bet the 
authority of Adrisi, who wrote in the tweiffh 
century, >s direct to the pdint. ** Ex says 

of a ^rt it) Yemtn, ** solvuntor navqgia Sthdib, 
Iiidiae, et ^inarnm. el ad ipsam deferuninr rasa 
Sinica.*’ Geographia, p. 95. Seethereilof Mr. 
Uarsden’s Notes on this place, iji Traaefs vj Mar- 
co Poiot tTMlktmifrfm tke ftahant with Xotrs. 
Bg H'WiamMfn94gn^^.B.S,S- 

We know that some commercui intercoufse 
subsisted between Cldi» and Persia, ifiron^hfhe 
medmin of Ceylon, when Counas, or rather Sow - 
C' »’T .),8uniatt)cd 
f • s ri. I ■ « an 1* of bts-fn*' 

* t l■ry}bm<^- 

■ V I! H! I I ■ ■ ■ ■ , -viosi ch tOlty 

from Sop.ii'.s. uho Lid atim.iy i.Mitd l\ i 
'island, and died i!m:'ii i!*c tr-i »f Christ :f^> 
Here is piisG'ir et>i>cine tiiii the (‘|niu>i>e uiue 
conductevl the I’a-'c ' rincvn (VvIo i hml O ■ 
tnos, Kcisi^ ani i::e t<>iitfi!«>::i of I’lrsis. S'C 
Tratott in variouM Conntriu ff the Bast ; more par- 
tieuiartg Persia. By Sir Ousefeg^ Kut. 

IsL.D. hondm 1919 , >ot. ij p. 41, textendnotei. . 
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of the TTorld, situated amongst the the mountains of Tihet ; 


finest rivers, and abounding with 
every thing rich and luxuriant. The 
Hebrew interpreters are very far 
from agreed where the Eden of the 
Scriptures is now to be found: 
some of them say, in the eastern 
part of the world towards the sun 
rising, whither they fabulously 
relate Enoch and Elijah were taken ; 
but others more rationally place it 
in the interior of Asia. The Scrip- 
ture appellation directs us to assign 
it wider boundaries than to any 
artificial garden, rather -a^ountry 
of magnitude, extending from the 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris to the 
distant Pison and Gihon, or the 
Indus and Ganges.* Cannek or' 
Channeh seems to agree with the 
description of a country -bordering 
on the river Gandica, which de- 
scends from the mountains on the 
north -of Patna, and discharges 
itself into the Ganges near that 
city, which is famous for the re- 
markable worm-flint) or salagra- 
vian ; tbr Cannah signifies in Chal- 
dee, vermiculi gemis, a species of 
wornt from Chineif, circunt volvere, 
a worm or insect of the snail kind 
generated in the rocks, and which 
are indented and marked with the 
figure of the insect. There are 
many species of this stone, and it 
is held in extraordinary esteem by 
the Bramins. 

If we look into the maps of In- 
dia, we there find the names of 
several places still retaining the 
radices of the Scripture Cush, the 
Son of Ham, and grandson of 
Noah. Thus Cas^ectwt/,. near Kan- 
daliar, is evidently a compound 
of the original name and some 
angiiicnt: Vii<hn:iri’, which gfives 
name to one of the mdst an- 
cient provinces on the north 
of Hindustan; ahd Caskgkur, ‘in 
Transoxania, on the north-west 6 f 


* Our learned coms}»bAdent ** ^alc^w” ha«, m 
No. 40« 340. advAitiCedan. opinion *hi the cetft 

if Pffradm. Wt^iehcoincfdts with tfats. 'nie«»>r- 
roboracion irihe stronger* because we-liaTC reason 
to know that cair pre5ent corn spoiideot,T. Y ^ 

9L of'mirjooroal, and at tlte time be 

wroH* the aHore was not aware that had 

arrived ai tb? same c«irchi*ijn.— 


, 


far as etymology goes, suits 'iwjt, 
well with the' idea, that Cush,itlft-]. 
son of Ham, first peopled thei4:(I 
countries under the direction df, 
Noah, who must have sent some . 
of his posterity eastward as wd 
as westward from the mountaSMa" 
of Armenia where the ark rested^S 
In Mr. Fraser's history of 
Shah is a catalogue of . orie^ 
manuscripts,’amoDg which, is ^ 
containing a history .of Cashim 
from the earliest times until h 
being conquered by the great ]Sj| ' 
ghol, being the space of near - , 
years, by. their account. T^S;tiii( 
coincides nearly with the.* ','] 
the flood accormng to the / 
chronology ; and if, accordit^ 
the Mosaic description of the T ^ 
of Cush, Gen. ch. ii. 18, we Uil^ 
derstand a country east of 
river Gihon or tlie Indian Gan^etl' 
we shall probably trace the , ^ ' 
gress of these colonies to tbeyiW' 
heart of China and to the ■ '' ' 

sea. The river Gihon is safd.^^ 
compass the whole land of Cv 
which our English text ,re 
Ethiopia according to the 
of the Septuagint ; but theEthi^Sl^ " 
which is situated in Africa 
not be confounded with the Indiak- 
Ethiopia, also called in the 
brew Cush : and as it is evid«lfc^]''‘‘ 
that Moses describes the several, ' 
great countries and rivers of Asia, 
it is also evident that Cush 
there denote a country of 
magnitude in Asia to the east 0 ^^^. 
Havilah or India. The ChaldW,:^ 
Targum of Gen. ch. ii. expoundfc"*^ 
Havilah ofindia, which the leamaAte;^ 
Buxiorf also remarks in bis Chaldee 
Lexicon, page 625. Hindiki, i. e.jSy ' 
Nomen regionis, pro Hebrceo 
vila. The Indian Cush is thara^^' 
fore situated on the east of la- — 
and most probably means all ^#^55 
vast country beyond the Ga 
which that river may be 
compass, or constitute i 
ahd this seems to agree exacOy'*^^ 
with the modern geography «f ■ 
those co'jntries, as I shall no# i C? 
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proceed to explain. The river 
Indus, which constitutes the west- 
ern boundary of Tndi& within the 
Ganges, may probably answer to the 
Pison river, which is said to com- 
. pass the whole land of Hamlah, or 
India.'’^ Concerning the Tigris and 
f 's-^e Euphrates, all authors agree 
ti Ifaeir situation ; and conse- 
^ the whole of Asia, from 

i .'^le Euphrates to the Ganges, and 
I' •Ae countries between them, and 
t bounded by them westward from 
Euphrates, and eastward to 
Ganges, is geographically de- 
^MOtibed and partitioned by Moses ; 

laid according to this geographical 
S dblineation we may determine more 
t, safely on the interpretation of his 
*' jljeaealogical list of the descendants 
*T ifoah, and account more con- 
■tently for peopling of the re- 
ife parts of the eastern world. 

, appears then, (1.) that the 
SCendants of Cush, the grandson 
.<.laah,peopled the whole country 
^ Gush eastward of the Ganges : 

’ ’ the country now called China 
, ^ifT truly answers this description 
" :^bbm for situation and extent. (2) 
^hat some of the descendants of 
same name and person settled 
.^rica, and peopled the country 
/^Ethiopia or the African Cush ; 

^ a finder explanation I shall 
subjoin the exposition of the 
” interpreter on Gen. ch. 
Sf. 7. The sons of Cush were 
j , and Havilah, and Raamah, 
Sabteca, and the names of their 
lia^ries are Sinirai and lndiki,and 
^%^ihidai, &c. from whence we 
"S^Stiay infer that the countries of the 
^^Brodoos and Chinese are under- 
by this Parapbrast. The 
> ' iKialdee Targum on the book of 
R?" Either places Cush on the east of 


[Aug. 


• ** HaTilah, where there is pold.** The gold* 
• washed by rirer» from the sides of mountains 
uttRelv to be that specimen ofihe metal first dis- 
covered in the primmve ages anterior to the 
tftof working mines; and as the provisions /'f 
seem to have been preadjusied to the growth 

' *ke knowledge of mankind and the progress of 
^donu U 16 re-dsondble to suppose, that the 
•»Of fndia, many of which m Sanscrit behr 
€>( gvfden armed, were richer f.irmeriy 
than tlM V «re now, though many of 
from the Himalaya juU affoid it lu 


India the Great, and also distin- 
guishes the eastern and the western 
India, which agrees with what the 
learned Ludolf long ago observed 
of the Asiatic Ethiopia, as well as 
the African of the same name ; and 
this also conforms with Buxtorf ’s 
interpretation on Esther, ch. iv. i., 
and with the Targum gloss on this 
text, as explained in a subsequent 
paragraph, which describes the ex- 
tent of the Persian empire in the 
reign of Ahasuerus. The whole 
boundaries of his dominions com- 
prehended a hundred and twenty- 
seven provinces, extending from 
the Ganges to the shores of Africa. 

Cush laid the foundation of se- 
veral empires in Asia and Africa. 
He was the eldest of the sons of 
Ham or Cham, and of him came 
Havilah who peopled some part of 
India. Ham or Cham signifies 
broum } Cush, black; and hence the 
Ethiopians are described the black 
or swarthy race : thus we say, black 
China, black Ethiopia, anid black 
Indians, to distinguish them from 
others of a different complexion. 
If, therefore, we* can determine on 
the existence of an Asiatic Cush, 
we shall without doubt be enabled 
to ascertain something more con- 
clusive than hitherto, on the real 
derivation of the people we arc in 
quest of. 

The Hebrew text says, “ Ahasii~ 
“ eras the king reigned^from Honn, 
“ i. e. India, to Cush, i.e. Ethiopia, 
“ over an hundred and twenty and 
“ seven provinces” On which the 
Chaldee Targum explains literally 
tlius, “ he .reigned Jrom India the 
“ Great unto Cush which is on the 
“ east of India the Great, attd unto 
“the west of Cush:’ Whence ! 
argae that (1) Cush, on the east of 
India the Great, most mean' the 
eastern Cush, or a large country 
tn the east of India ; (2) that the 
west of Cush, in the langua^ of 
this paraphrasist, denotes Cush in 
Africa, i. e. the western Cush or 
Ethiopia, as it is ' nmned in 
the Psalms. Psalm 68, ver. 31. 
“ Princes shall come out of 
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Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her allowable to speculate on this 


“ hands unto God." The text of 
Esther comprehends therefore the 
whole of the dominions subject to 
the Persian monarch eastward, to 
the Very confines of India ; and 
westward to the borders of Ethi- 
•^ia : or in other words, from the 
Ganges to the western boundary 
of Ethiopia, which I presume is 
perfectly consistent with the geo- 
graphy and history of Scripture ; 
and that it is so, may appear further 
from the cause of this defect, which 
is in the not distinguishing the 
eastern from the western Cush. 
The case is exactly parallel in our 
own time : we have an eastern and 
a western India ; the same had the 
ancients, a Cush in Asia, and a 
Cush in Africa, distinguished by 
the Chaldean interpreter into east- 
ern and western. The western 
Cush is Ethiopia, as all agree ; and 
the eastern Cush, as it is expressly 
called by the author of another 
Chaldee Targum, must denote a 
country beyond the Ganges, which 
in description answers to no other 
than the China of the modems. 

The Scripture no where informs 
us where Noah settled after the 
Flood, whether in Armenia, Chal- 
dee» or elsewhere. If it might be 


point. I should think it probable^ 
that after that great patriarch had, 
during the many years he survived 
the flood, assigned. to his sons the 
countries they were to plant, and 
given them the laws and institiiy ^^. 
tions they were to observe, he wfc* . 
tired into some remote counb^" 
with a part of his family, a brahw 
from Ham in the relation of gnus 
sons or great grandsons, and ' 
the foundations of that. great<i 
triarchial government which to>t , 
day subsists in China. The Chinii 
history, which has some tradityi^ 
analogous to the Mosaic, app|^ 
to me much in favour of suel^/ 
hypothesis. Thus, Sir, I ha«^ 
deavoured to lay the inquiiy^.i 
which I set out, in a fair traeti^ 
further investigation ; ground 
my argument, as far as possibl^^' 
Scripture history, and a critma, 
examination of particular ' ' 
relating to this interesting. " 
presuming that,among your leali 
correspondents, some one bettaf^ 
quainted with the oriental 
ries than I can pretend to be.\; ^ 
comnmnicate the suecesa od 
inquiries respecting the 


the Chinese nation. 


. m 
Ti-J'' 






To the Editor of the Asiatic JournaL 

received from India» fuppotrd Bombay.) 




(^thout date. 




Sib Through the medium of 
your useful miscellany our coun- 
trymen in England, as well as the 
public in this part of the world, 
are gradually acquiring, in the form 
of light tracts, sometimes con- 
nect^ and sometimes desultory, 
but always combining amusement 
with informatioD, much general 
knowledge regar^ng the different 
branches of -the East- India Com- 
pany’s service and of individuals 
belonging to it of any notoriety. 
’Ibe vast extent of our Indian 
empire has at length excited an 
interest in its concerns^ which was 



unknown in those times i 
Company were considered in 
character of a commercial GO ' 
ration. It is essentia] for the f^ 
welfare of this wonderful emg 
that this interest should be 
alive ; and moreover, that 
ever species of public reward 
ministers to the maintenanofit'i 
respect for merit, and afford 
ment to honourable ambition, 
are the true securities of 1 
effectual service to the 
should be impartially and 1 
bestowed. A disquuotian Ob 
subject, therefore, connected t 
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fte Indian service, will not require 
ah apology, supposing you to re- 
cognize as valid, the foregoing 
reasoning 

There is no one, I would venture 
to say, who has not witnessed the 
excellent .effects produced from 
Slthe honours bestowed on the of 
j,^jioerS of the Indian army, since 
extension of the Order of the 
'The energies of the service 
plMre received an impetus power- 
displayed in the late trium- 
Ijphant contest,' no sooner conceived 
fShan executed ; and the character 
^fthe army is placed on a footing 
^&1lich opens the door to the ac- 
^^wtion of honourable reputation, 
fjfc paramount to the acquirement 
fortune. The just dispensation 
the honours granted for past 
IlM^Htvices, is an earnest to every of- 
that merit alone can obtain 
honourable distinctions, 
a soldier I do participate 
sensibly in the sentiments of 
liiitude cherished generally by 
jprofessional brethren towards 
. who have been the irame- 
instrument of exalting the 
^l^iuacter of the India army ; it is 
iljbr^ch men that I would chuse 
■ tddress myself, when I observe 
'^|here is a branch of the Indian 
je which has been overlooked, 
pt^caitse it cannot adduce me- 
examples of merit, but 
■ , on account of its being 
looted on a limited scale. I 
toAe'hon Company's ma- 
service ; and if I may be per- 
to speak of an officer whose 
professional reputation and 
of valour are the theme of 
im in India by a stfccession 
Ingbest authorities, I would 



cite Commodore John Hayes, as 
one who would do honour to the 
distinction of a red ribbon The en- 
terprise and gallantry of this officer, 
in the capture of the Island of Ter- 
nate, an exploit, considering the 
relative forces, surpassing that of 
Banda by the gallant Sir C. Cole, 
the boldness of bis conceptions and 
the vigour displayed in executing 
them, his local knowledge and un- 
daunted courage at the reduction of 
the valuable colony of Batavia, are 
among a catalogue of services, 
which would assuredly,had he been 
in the immediate employ of his 
Majesty, acquire for the com- 
modore dignities of a high order. 
The line of service of which I am 
speaking will furnish other dis- 
tinguished instances of valour and 
ability; such, for example, as oc- 
curred in the expedition to the 
Isle of France, and in the Persian 
Gulph under the gallcfnt Captain 
Wainwright of the navy ; and also 
in the noble defence against the 
barbarous attack of the American 
ship of war, Peacock ; but the 
limits of my letter will not allow 
my dwelling upon them As the 
principle of the order of distinction 
is founded on its strict limitation 
to services of superior importance, 
but which, where the eminence of 
an achievement is conspicuous, is 
intended tp operate without re- 
servation ; and as it has graciously 
been dispensed on Company’s of-i 
ficers, let us hope that merit, when- 
ever apparent, will no longer be 
allowed to continue in obscurity, 
but that one who has deserved 
well of his country ysell soon meet 
his reward. 

Mlt.ES. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


SiK ; — Every circumstance con- 
the East-Indies must, to 
“ Briton of reflection, prove a 
r of deep interest, if he re- 
welfare and the grandeur 



of the state.; and what is of yet 
greater moment, its power ueo 
safety'. The East-Ind^ia Company, 
when viewed from the eE^fhESt pe- 
riod of their Iiistory, present a pro- 
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gression of success and acquire- 
ments, of which neither ancient 
nor modern times can afford any 
example, and when surveyed from 
the present pinnacle of their power, 
the mind expands with astonish- 
ment, and seems bewildered in a 
labyrinth of prospect, to which 
no boundary can be discovered, no 
termination to the view in any di- 
rection, as it bears on the horizon 
of the political world, can be dis- 
cerned. The interest then which 
must attach to your publication, 
should, by this discerning age^ be 
hailed wim gladness, and .contem- 
plated as the vehicle by means 
of which resources are to be eli- 
cited of a nature not yet sur- 
mised, and which, when understood, 
will place the power of Britain on 
a scde equal to the maintenance of 
a due equilibrium with all other 
powers of the earth. 

The mind, penetrating the ex- 
tensive prospects which are now 
disclosing themselves in Asia, be- 
holds distinctly, two courses of 
policy, one of which is evidently 
pregnant with events of the most 
fortunate comple.xion, the other 
appears as conspicuously endowed 
with the principles of certain de- 
struction. Time can alone de- 
termine which of these two ob- 
jects shall sway futurity. If the 
policy of those who bear rule be 
founaed in wisdom and enlarged 
principles for applj ing power, the 
former result, I'rom e^ery rali.in.i! 
induction which can be made, may 
be rendered morally certain ; but 
if these are either spurned or un- 
attended to, the latter appears a 
consequence arising naturally from 
the operation of causes which the 
most consummate wisdom will fail 
to controul. 

It may happen in this, as it fre- 
quently does in other matters of 
vital national import, that those 
principles which govern and ensure 
success are seen but by few, and 
not unfrequently it ocemrs they 
remain unobserved by all; for it 
can scarcely be doubted by minds 
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. of mature reflection, that in such 
nations as have fallen from grirat- 
ness and universal sway into litter 
annihilation, there must have re- 
mained those elements which might 
have preserved them, had t^re 
been discrimination sufScient in 
their rulers to have discovered tbeir 
sources, and a competence . of 
energy to have impelled them joto 
action ; but it sometimes also : 
pens, that when those preset^ 
causes are discovered, thereyi 
exist, at the same time, obst 
which prove efiectual against t ^ 
application. They may be..^ 
served only by those who 
means of employing thfim,,^^ 
although they might have I 
means of communipating . 
knowledge to such as possessi 
power, those possessing it, cou^- ;|, 
ous as they conceived of their^pi^i It 
superior wisdom, have 
smUeQ at their imbecility,., 
sidcred them as the chime 
fantastical imagination, .. .0^'^ 
the self-sufBciency of tbe^ ■' 
importance, treated them v 
contempt. These latter ^ 
of the human character hayi i 
bablybeen the actual cau*a^, 
downfall of those powers, 
are now only imperfectly kop^ 
through the ' dubious history f 
which record them ; and whipk 
might have still bep in exis'ten^ 'I 
had not these pertinacious resoW 
tions operated and completed them t 
destruction. Such short-sight^. J; 
maxims, there can be no hesita^pa-,?;? 
in believing, were inherent in,mi^,'|* 
men of power in the darker | 
and before the facility of comnaimt^- ■ ? 
eating men’s thoughts tliroueh ^ 

medium of the press elicited tbpp&' 
trutlis which have nearly oblit^^- 
ted their baneful influence 
may, without great apprehen^^^ 
of error, be deemed as lapiw^ 
disappearing from the present * 

and particularly from anK^St 
those, whose fortune it is at pre- 
sent to be placed in those impor- 
tant situations Of rule, on wl^^ 
the proximate safety of the East 
VoL. VITI. R 
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depends, and 
mately involve the safety of Bri- 
tain itself. 

’These excursory reflections re- 
call to mind the important discus- 
moBS which occurred on the last 
•reimwid of the Company’s char- 
Ihe decision again confiding 
i^e direction of the acquired. ter- 
tHtory to the body by whose instru- 
llaeBtality it was acquired, which 
had given it existence, clearly 
demonstrates the present sound 
#iSdom in the British councils : for 
iMwever anomalous such an empire 
Ttelay appear, as emanating from a 
pHtie comparatively diminutive, its 
^preservation will probably, in a 
great measure, depend on its being 
'dmitinued in those hands whose 
hiat and decisive conduct have ad- 
IMiiced it to that astonishing pitch 
\ ^^^odtation it is now beheld at. 

are many reasons yrhich 
J^Ment themselves in proof of 
t. JIM*' opinion. The Company's ser- 
» . ^Fimts are men whose sterling 
I -^laent is of that unassuming nature 
V' Rsdneh never obtrudes itself into no- 
'i- <dce, so that it is not by words but 
deeds that they can be known. 
I? onacqumnted with their con- 

can form but faint notions of 
iHr value, but those who are inti- 
iflidc with their prudence in 
^poadl and their energy in action 
acknowledge th^ it is not 
to iqipreciate their merit, 
however, but reasonable that 
f^'^eir conduct should be known 
lettheir countrymen, and your jour- 
aml, as a vehicle for communicating 
'thisinformation, must become of no 
jRntdl consideration ; it will be an 
ml^lional excitement to call forth 
Amr energy, if any such excite- 
.mmit could augment it, for though 
irmn want of such a publication 
their merit has flourished in silence, 
yet, like all others of the human 
■race, they possess that laudable 
lanbition which renders the ap- 
nndiation of their country the 
dearest object of their hearts. Your 
tWgtajMucal sketches must be 
Inghly satisfectory to the friends of 
^pi^d worth; and though tliou- 
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which may ulti- sands have sunk 
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into oblivion 
which were worthy tlie highest re- 
cords of fame, the probability which 
your journal affords that this will 
not occur in future, cannot fail of 
communicating a permanent spirit 
to those now acting so conspi- 
cuous a part in the cause of their 
country, and thus add one power- 
ful auxiliary towards the preserva- 
tion of the Eastern empire in the 
hands of those whose business it has 
been, from early periods of life, to 
acquire a knowledge which can be 
obtained on no other theatre in 
the British dominions, and which 
alone can ensure its permanence 
and safety. The knowledge such 
men possess is unlike that of any 
other species. It embraces the 
laws, the languages, the manners, 
the religion, the means of ex- 
istence, &e dispositions, and the ex- 
pectations of so vast a population; 
which can only be acquired by an 
education among therai The inte- 
rests of the people who may be said 
to swarm over that immenseextent 
of territory can only be under- 
stood by men whose studies have 
beqh directed to the acquirement 
of aw actual knowledge of its 
climates, its geography, its pro- 
ductions, and its resources ; and 
men who do not possess this infor- 
mation, must proceed in error, in 
every matter they undertake. It 
is to this species of knowledge that 
the principal part of the good 
fortune which has attended the 
servants of the Company, if not 
the whole, may be attributed. 
With such men success in all un- 
dertakings may be rationally ex- 
pected ; without a continual suppl}^ 
from the same nursery of ability, 
disaster, defeat, and expulsion may 
be apprehended ; and as Britons, 
were the Company deprived of 
their charter, would hardly educate 
their children in such a climate, 
and with such views, the dangw 
of withdrawing the exclusive pri- 
vilege from those who now retain 
it becomes evident and imminent. 
It would be a good subject fof 
a writer capable of collecting from 
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history the causes of the wealth enough, but which exhibited in a 
and power of nations, and the con- conspicuous view the peculiar na* 
sequences pf impolicy— instead ture of the policy of the leho 
pf drivelling over abstract data so long suspended a cloud of dis- 
cdntrary to experience, and the may over Europe. In Dow’s Hitt« 
conclusions whichZogicaKyfollow— doostan, if my recollectiwv does 
to trace in one work comparative not mislead me, several copies fflf - 
reviews of the European settle- Hindoo paintings were pubKahed:; 
ments in the East- Indies, par- among the rest a young man ridiii|r 
ticularly those of the Portuguese ; on a white horse, with a saddlk V ' 
theDutch, and the French. Among the identical shape of the 4 
other effects of the long war arising adopted by Buonaparte. Tbe0 i 
put of the French revolution, saddJeswere introduced into 4 
the French In^an government be- not only by the division of dip '4 
came embroiled with the English, French army sent to Pondkh^t^ Vi 
and our nation divested them but about the time afiniest*t«| 21 
pf all power by means of the they were not uncommon awigt.;;^ 
bon. East-India Company. The the English gentlemen -qndM^SV^- 
late peace has granted them Pon- name of Buonaparte's saddletSBSV^ 
dicherry and some other insig- Hindoos immediately rec^d^pl 
nificant settlements ; but their in- the similarity, and were 
fluence in the country is of no ma- difiSculty easily induced to 
terial consideration, though there what there is great reason to 
is reason to believe that the natives they were extremely desirooi 
still secretly favour their views, and seeing accomplished ; howeueil 
cherish distant hope of a change may be, his emissaries . 

through their influence, but are so active, that I have t.": " 

top cautious so exhibit any marked assured there was not a ch i i l l | 
symptoms of their designs. It is six years of age in India wbuill'' 
certmn that in 1802-8 the natives unacquainted with the natn^ 
had great expectations from the Buonaparte, and who didmul^fl^ 
endeavours of , Buonaparte, and sider him in the light of a 
they were taught to credit the In Egypt he was a MusselmaBi la 
idea that his power would soon Europe a Christian, of any sect ; 
drive us entirely from the! country, which might be subservient to bis ; 
which some motive of a super- political objects ; some of his ac^ » 
Sticious nature induced them to indicate that he also contenm!at» .. 
a belief was destined to acknow- ed being high priest of the Jei^ ^ 
ledge him as Emperor ; and tliis and in that character his inteptioR i 
idea, though unsuspected, was be- was doubtless to invade Syrig. Vfti-4 
coming very general throughout the same spirit he would have 
the people, particularly the Brah- vanced into Hindoostan asVisba^ s' 
mins, who it is thought were well and had he effectually estabii^®V? 
disposed towards him, from the the belief among the people of ^ '4 
notion that he was to obtain do- being so, the conquest of 
minion, not only of Hind(Rtau, country would have been no j 
but of every nation upon earth; cult achievement. The great 
and this belief was rendered more of the population of India is 
stable by their having, or pre- doo, and the Brahmins are yebi^ 
tending to have, an antient pro- tually the lords of the soil, 
phecy foretelling this event, and have been so • under all foPei^ 
'that Vishnou w4s now upon earth, powers which have held theffl' m 
and incarnate in the person ot subjection ; but what is of infinity 
Buonaparte. ly more consideration in a poli& 

This notion found easy credence, cal prospect, they are absoiutelv • 
owing to a circumstance singular lords over the opinions of ail tbe • 





Hindoo population, 
who have long lost their casts yet 
mentally consider them as sacredly 
venerable ; and were a Brahmin, 
whom, in converse with a Euro- 
pean, they would affect to hold in 
the most extreme contempt, to 
shew them the slightest attention, 
they would immediately prostrate 
th^selves at his feet ; and were 
he. to proceed to exact an oath 
, from them, obligatory of any pro- 
posed purpose, they would with- 
' , out hesitation comply with all his 
i propositions, and confirm them by' 
' any solemn imprecation on them- 
^ sdves and families he might think 
; prt^er to impose on them. An 
obligation in this manner effected, 
; J firmly believe, would never be 
discovered, until its purport, what- 
might be, had most re- 
^^jKjSSOdy been accomplished. Those 
^jiiltoi-’bave been long resident in 
will easily admit of this, when 
call to their recollection the 
„^jBSd^veniencie8 they have expe- 
f 'artiS^d during the disputes be- 
■f_ the right and left hand casts. 

tte Brahmins at such times call 
"i' sB the Pariahs, or outcasts, their 
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Even those children, summon them by an in- 
vocation of their gods to attend 
them while even the dispute may 
remain unadjusted ; the summons 
is obeyed, and no power can de- 
tach them from what they consider 
a duty sacred and not to be vio- 
lated. At these times even inte- 
rest, which at all others appears 
to govern their actions, loses all 
power over their minds; they aban- 
don every thing, and all their atten- 
tion fastens upon this duty alone. 
The influence, then, that the Brah- 
mins have over the whole popula- 
tion is evident. These disputes 
regarding the right and left hand 
casts, 1 admit are puerile, and to 
an European ridiculous; but never- 
theless the effect produced on 
their minds is so painful, that no 
apprehension of death can create 
the least consideration among the 
followers of those who originate 
and direct the quarrel. The con- 
sequences, then, which may_ be 
deduced from a general combina- 
tion under Brahminical influence, 
is not difficult of estimation. 

(To be continued. J 
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lie Indo- Chinete Gleaner, Na.tV.J 
0» THB LADV OF THE FOO-TO;^, 
OF C.ANTOX. 

December 2, J817. — The death 
of the actiog Viceroy’s wife is to-day 
Iffilia aonouoced on a slip of red paper, 
iXaed with the daily paper. 

“ The lady of his exe. the Foo-ynen 
(Setn^ew) has gone to ramble amongst 
Ae hnmortal. In consequence of his 
enefih son not being in Canton (to attend 
to die reception of friends, who come to 
sacrifice and pour out libations to the de- 
parted), it is detenniued, on the 16th, 
17th, and 18th days of the moon, to 
perfiirm the rites of sacrifice, and to 
diaunt prayers at the hill of the goddess 
Kwan-yin, situated on tlie north side of 
tbedtyof Canton.” 

A CHINESE MVTHOLOCICAI. WRITER'S 
ACCOUNT OF CHRIST. 

The MIowing is the translation of an 
extract from a Chinese Mjthological His- 


tory, in which Jesus is ranked among the 
number of the gods. 

'* TTie extreme western nations say, 
that at the distance of ninety-seven thon- 
sand lee from China, a journey of abont 
three years, commences tlie border of 
See-keang. In tliat country there was 
formerly a virgin named Ma-le-a. In 
the first year of Yuen chee, in the dy- 
nasty Han, a celestial god* named Kea- 
pe-gee-urh, respectfully reported to her, 
sayii%, “ T’heen-chu, the Lord of Heaven, 
lias selected thee to be his mother.” 
Having finished his discourse, she aetnally 
conceived, and afterwards bore a son. 
The mother, filled with joy and reverence, 
wrapped Iiim in a common cloth and 
plaied him in a horse’s manger. A flock 
of celestial gods sangmnd rgjoiced in the 
void space (i. e. the firmament). Forty 
days after, his mother presented him to 


* Or less literally, ” an angrl.’ 
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the holy teacher, Pa-tih-Ieh, and named 
him Yay-soo. When twelve years of age, 
he followe# his mother to worship in the 
holy palace. Returning home, they lost 
each other. The mother's heart was bit- 
terly pained. After three days" search, 
coming into the palace, site saw Yay-soo 
sitting on an honourable seat, conversing 
with aged aud learned doctors, about the 
works and doctrines of the Lord of 
Heaven. Seeing his mother, he was glad, 
returned with her, aud seia-ed her with 
the utmost filial reverence. Wlien thirty 
years of age, he left his mother and teacher, 
and travelling to the cou»ti 7 of Yn-teh-a, 
titught men to do good. The sacred mi- 
racles which he wrought were very nu- 
merous. The chief families, and those 
in office, in that conntiy, being proud and 
wicked in the extreme, envied him for 
the'mntitode of those who joined them- 
selves to> him, and planned to slay him. 
Among the twelve disciples of Yay-soo 
there was a covetous one, whose name 
was Yu-tah-sze. Aware of the wish of 
the greater part of his countrymen, and 
seizing on a proffered gain, he led forth a 
multitude at midnight, wlio, taking [Yay- 
soo,] bound and carried him before A- 
jiah-sze, in the court house of Pe-lah-to. 
Rudely stripping off his garments, they 
tied him to a stone pillar, inflictiog on 
him upwards of five thousand aud four 
hundred stripes, until his whole hody 
was torn and mangled ; aud still he was 
silent, and like a lamb remonstrated 
not. The wicked rabble, taking a cap 
made of piercing thorns, pressed it for- 
cibly down on his temples. They hung 
a vile red cloak on his body, and liypo- 
critically did reverence to him as a king, 
'rhey made a very large and heavy ma- 
chine of wood, resembling the character 
ihih (ten) which they compelled him to 
bear on bis shoulders, 'fhe whole way 
it sorely pressed him down, so tint he 
moved and fell alternately. His bands 
and feet were nailed to the wood ; aod 
being thirsty, a soar and wormwood 
drink was gpven him. When he died, 
the heavens were darkened, the earth 
shook, the rocks, striking against each 
other, were broken into small pieces. He 
was then tliirty-three years. On the third 
day after bis death, he again returned to 
life; and his body was splendid and beau- 
tiful. He appeared first to bis^mother, 
in order to rempve her sorrow. Forty 
.days after, when about to ascend tp 
heaven, he commanded his disciples, in 
all a hundred aud two, to separate and 
go every where under heaven, to teach 
and administer a sacred water to wash 
away the »iis of those who shoufd join 
ttair sect. Having finished his com- 
mands, a flpek of ancient holy ones fol- 
lowed him up to the celestial kingdom. 
Ten days after, a celestial god descended 


to receive his mother, who also as< 
cended up on high. Being set m>ove tlie^ 
nine orders, • she became the empress of 
heaven and earth, and the protectress ttf ' 
human beings. The multitude of the 
disciples spread abroad, aod went idxHit;.. 
teaching and renovating men.” 

The correspondent of the Gleaner sdb-, 
joins an incidental commentary. ' " .. 

* In this acconntj-Sir, you perceive { 
piincipal events of onr Saviour’s meSvi^i 
nation, life, death, and subsequent 
altation, related with tolerable 
thnogh mixed with some circninstaai^^ 
not recorded in the evangcKcal bistdii|^ 

On first reading it, I thought theaccrtl^l^^ 
had been taken from the Nestorians, 
are snpposeil, by the eccIesiastieaL hjfef 
tnrians of Europe, to have entmed GUl '' 
at a rather early period of our 
to have continued there for a 
of time, (which to me has not, I GOa^^il 
all that evidence which is necessary^l^ 
produce conviction). But on motstm^i* 
rowly inspecting the piece, it appem|^g 
without doubt, to have been exUPCI^^" 
from some RomanCatbolic publicathw^ 

1. The same original words am;., 
to express the deity as those tbeC 
use, e. g. Tbeen-chu, “ God 

leb, “ the father.” Pa-tih-Uk^ 
way io which they have geoeraMjyf 
the Latin word Pater. Kag-soo, 

2. Tlie original words used 1- . _ 


the names of persons and fdaces 
same as those used by the Catholic 


sioDATics j S9 YU't&h'SZc, J 

sze, Annas ; Pe-lah-to. Pilate ; also Yih 
tih-a, Judea. 4 

3. The ascension of the Virgin Hljaft., .5 
and tile epithets applied to her, could 
have come from no other source than.l^^*^ i'f 
of the Romish leligion. The tenaSUag^^- 
moo, i. e. “ holy mother,” cnnStsntfK 
occurs in their Imoks. “ EmpresI 
heaven and earth," applied to her Hi 


above, is very similar to the epithet of 


Chinese goddess, Thten h’ow thing 

j. e. " the holy mother, queen of hemgaiJ^, 

The virtues attributed to the 

very much the same with those 

to the Pagan goddess. I Ica?e yo,ar resjllK ^ 

to make thrirown reflecrioos tm % 

of the subject, ’ ' • 

4. The book from which I hsre laa^ 


* « ffinc orders” may refer ettSus^ the 
ranks nf hemorary distinctioo hs China* orm 
srjyne mode of expression peotfir to the, Sttt 
of Taou or of Fob. 
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this e.\tract was written in tlie time of 
Kang-he, in whose reign there were many 
Catholics in China ; and tlie account was 
most probably taken fi'om some of their 
itooks, or the snbstauce of it collected 
from conversation. These considerations 
make it perfectly evident, that the writer 
^rrowed not from any Nestorian docu- 
. i^ent, but from the Catholics only. I 
Ig ^l|beald not. Sir, have troubled yon with 
^ Wese remarks, were it not that I tliink, 
¥ I0 above observed, the entrance and dn- 
zation of Nestorianism in China have not 
^ that evidence which historical facts 
lOBght to be attended with. A further 
Itaowledge of Chinese authentic writings 
may cast more liglit on the subject. 

1 have only further to remark here, 
< 6 at the mythological history in which 
f, this account of our Saviour is contained, 
was compiled by a Chinese medical man 
% -p^med Tseu, and another person named 
who assisted him. It was pub- 
jt^'inthe reign of Kang-he, under the 
IptioD of Chang-ke-tsung, the primate 
, ; *-e sect of Taou. It is called S/iin 
i'tmg keen, i. e. a mythological his- 
and dlls twenty-two thin octavo 
' l^pt iaB es. It contains many plates, in one 
^Wbich our Lord Jesus is repre.seutcd 
little boy, with a Chinese hat and 
-|.;sli«»s; and the father, as an old man, 
^■Ciinkled and worn out by age, laying his 
"■ I enour Saviour’s head.” 


editor of the j 4 siatic Journal has 
'^riMCrvation to add to these, except 
thinks sufficient historical evi- 
iw 'em be adduced, of the entrance of 
eliestorians into China, and in corro- 
ll^ would expect that the antiqua- 
KAsay still discover vestiges of their 
.Mamr establishmeut there. 


‘retch of the eakey history op 


'L.The first notices of the Chinese, as a 
iHl^Ct clan or nation, place them at 
,.^h*B-«e, on the west side of China Proper, 
^^y g^ually encroached, whether by 
raat.Or nnjnst means is not known, on 
those who occupied the space betwixt 
them and the ocean, and who were either 
mctmniinated, or driven down to the ter- 
t^ry on the south of the Yang-tsze- 
keang, and finally conquered. This Chir 
Eoe elan or nation, as it gained posses- 
tfsB of the low countries, or the central 
Hhat ^ China, (from whence it took the 
Chnng-kwo, middle nation,) in- 
aRl^lB.|iopalation, and split into sepa- 


rate clans or states, which varied at dif- 
ferent periods, from upwards of one thou- 
sand to one hundred, distinguished by dif- 
ferent names and prejudices, perpetually 
engaged, as has been common with the 
rest of mankind, in dissensions, broils, 
and wars ; the stronger insulting and 
usurping the possessions of the weaker, 
and the strongest of all claiming and ex- 
ercising a kind of imperial jurisdiction 
over the whole, assuming exclusive celes- 
tial 01 igimand divine right. About two 
centuries before our era, in the progress 
of conquest, the original one thousand 
was reduced to seven contending states, 
which were, one after another, by sheet- 
hard fighting, reduced nnder the dominion 
of one : the despot of which designated 
himself in terms, which with us are equi- 
valent to ** the Son of God,” which as- 
sumption has been continued by every 
succeeding despot to the present day. This 
firstUuiversalMonarch of the East having 
subjugated, at the expense of much hu- 
man life, the dominions of his fellow 
princes of the same race, turned bis at- 
tention to keep off the inroads of the 
northern hordes, who constituted a dif- 
ferent race of men, and in the exercise of 
his absolute sway, commanded three hun- 
dred thousand men to rear the far-famed 
great wall. How much human suffering 
must have been there, where people from 
southern climes were occupied iu such 3 
region, and for ten successive years, ou 
sneh a woj k. 

This barbarous dynasty, wliich burnt 
the books (or rather .\iSS.), was subvei ted 
by civil fends, in less than half a century, 
and another race of despots seated on the 
throne. These gave place to others, for 
upwards of tiyenty successive changes. 
ITiese despots wei e sometimes, as in eve- 
ry other country, able and well inteutiori- 
ed .men, and sometimes they were a dis- 
graim to the species ; but the principle of 
government, in all the civil wars and nu- 
mei'ous changes of dynasty which have ex- 
isted ill China, has been that of absolute 
despotism : the self-called Son of God, 
deems tlie land of the empire his patri- 
mony, the people his children, or more 
truly bis slaves, and his own will irrevo- 
cable law. Myriads have in every age pe- 
rished from the injustice, the av^ce, or 
the caprice of these despots; amougst 
whom ^ey have occasionally bad men, 
who exerdaed their high powers for the 
good of the govo-ned. 

I mean not to trace this people through 
all their civil broils and changes of mas- 
ters, down to the conquest of one half of 
the empire in the tenth century, by the 
eastern Tartars, during which time rivers 
of blood were shed ; nor the wars by 
which that northern portion of the coun- 
try was recovered j and onward, till the 
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13th century, when the wliole was, by 
dint of force, subjected to the successors 
of Genghis-k’han. I will not state in de- 
tail, the wars by which these were expel- 
led by the late dynasty ; nor yet the wars, 
both foreign and domestic, by which they 
were again brought under the despotic 
rule of their present masters. I will not 
state fne cruel depreditlions of their pi- 
rates, nor the miseries incurred by repeat- 
ed and long protracted rebellious under 
the present dynasty. I will not dwell on 
the mild alternative imposed by the reign- 
ing family, of submission to the tonsure, 
or losing one’s head ; which latter, in 
many instances, was preferred. 1 will 
not dwell on the enormous extension of 
territory effected by war, on the north, 
on the west, on the sooth, and (by their 
usurpation of Formosa) on the east, as 
far a| their jneaus.enabled them. To en- 
tey^o the detail of tliese several parts 
of Chinese history, would swell too mnch 
an introduction to an essay ilesigued to 
obviate a few points in tlie remarks on 
China by an American writer whicli ap- 
pear to be founded on imperfect infor- 
mation. 

The governments of China have been 
engaged in as many wars, and made as 
many conquests, as probably auy goverii- 
nients on earth. The principles of the 
Chinese government are probably as des- 
potic, and the people as much in slavish 
dependance, as those of any region in any 
age. The people have no voice in the 
government ; they are legally slapped ig- 
noniiiiiously on the face, and tortured by 
the lowest magistrate, at his pleasure, 
when he chooses to deem them imperti- 
nent ; they are fined, and imprisoned, and 
condemned to death by the opinion of an 
iiidividnal judge. 

And yet iu tlie volume before me (en- 
titled A System of Universal Science^, 
an independent, republican aud pliilau- 
tbropic writer hopes China will retain 
her “ freedom and felicity.” W'liat is it 
wliich warps the mind of some men, wlio 
possess general principles of political free- 
dom, so as to maka them view with com- 
placency the most grinding despotisms ? 
How many have there been in England, 
who, whilst loudly complaining of the 
supposed tyranny exercised in Britain, 
seemed to look with approbation on tlie 
military despotism of Bonaparte, InClii- 
na there is not one atom of wlmt is deem- 
ed political freedom. It is one chain of 
servile dependence from head to foot ; yet 
it would appear that Mr. Woodward, 
and some other respectable names in Ame- 
rica, are great admirers of the Chinese go- 
vernment, and speak of its freedom and 
felicity. 

China has in her much that is interest- 
ing, and many principles timt arc good ; 
but after a near and attentive suivcj, du- 
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ring a residence on lier shores for many 
years, aud a journey through several of 
her provinces, I must give my opinion 
mucli to the prejudice of her goremment, 
her religion, and her morals. Degraded, 
indeed, is lier intellect, selfish and cor- 
rupt in the extreme is her government, 
and her happiness is chiefly such as is en- 
joyed by brutes, whieli h.ive a good pas- 
ture and plenteous springs of water. The 
Chinese occupy one of the finest regions 
of the globe ; they are, wlien want urges, 
industrious ; they are worldly, and thgj ' , 
are .sensual. Mindsthey have, giventhe^^ 
by the Deity, but they debase tliem, by 0% f 
cupyiug them chiefly about wily stracf* 
gems, in diabolieai intrigues, like thatt^ ' % 
serpent tlie devil, the father of lies. 
this last character, the god of this wndtl ' I' 
seems to be most devotedly worship^^f-'^' 
My language may seem apprOLichin^SIVf? 
levity, lint I am seiiou.s. I give tlj^ti' , 
sentiments, not .a.s infallible truth, liutW' 
myseiiled iipiiiioii. — Indo-Chinese fiftlMil,. 
er. No. ly. 

-• 

ADDITIONAL DETAILS nESPECTINC IWIfp' 

- s P 

MURDER OF TOOLSEE BHAVE. . 

'The fact of Toolsee Bhaye liavinglB*^ 
murdered on tlie 17th Dec. 1817, v!]) 
stated on the anthority of private a«e«<\ 
in the.d.»iafic Journal, Vol. vi, 
and a corroboration of this oreiirrairi, 
cited in Vol. vi, p. 422. The oulytfM^ 
of it that we recollect to have semi ' 
official shape, is to be found in the,* 
quis of Hastings’ Reply to the 
the British inhabitants of Caicntia, 
vii, p. 179. All these form butastaaWjf' C 
outline of the transaction, wliich tlie fishi 
lowing additional particulars will help 1» 
fill up. ) 

From the account of Meer Zuffer Ally, 
who was lately in Holkar’s service, and 
employed in the negociations with Sir JoW ^ 
Malcolbi, it appears tliat tlie Bhaye had 
inclination to pioceed to hostilities r. 

the British government; but there was a • 
strong war faction among the Sirda» 
.Meer Khan was urgent for peace, and hatf 
directed Guflbor Khan, who commandetr 
his troops (the cavalry), to declare puto- i 
liciy in the Durbar, “ that war with , 

English would be tlie ruin of the stal^ 
and that his troops should not engage ib 
it.” Negociatious were in the mean time 
going ou. and the terms proposed by^ 
Jolin Malcolm were agreed to, except twtf ‘ 
articles, viz. the temporary cession of 
Gaulnah as a depot, and the admission of 
an officer as a political agent. The war 
factions were in tlie mean time pushing 
matters to extremities, and plundering 
Sir Thomas Hislop’s foiagiug parties.' 


Sinensiuna. 
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OaSbor Klian represented to the Bhaye 
that this would eertainly bring on an at- 
tach, and she tried to prevent !t. On this 
the war party formed a conspiracy, head- 
^ by the comil&iidants of infimtry and 
finery ; Kam Dien and Koshen Khan 
^ized her and Gimpot Rao, who is he- 
i^tary Dewan; But not miniker (and 
Ver' S^ppds^ paratnonr), and put her to 
Jeafo,. Bssiimittg as a reason ** that she 
too amicable with tlie Faringees,” 
^M.4lagraced the Kaje by her connection 
Xtii Gunput Rao. He was tied up and 
^erdy beaten with slippers, and would 
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probably have been put to death, bat tlie 
battle took place, next day, and during the 
Bight he made bis escape, and got away 
to young Holkar, wiiere he resumed his 
former station of Dewan. Toolsee Bliaje 
was the daughter of a Fakier, and mar- 
ried by the late Jeswnnt Rao Holkar, on 
account of her extraordinary beauty.— 
Ghuffoor Klian and his troops left camp 
as soon as she was mnrdered, aud con- 
sequently was not in the action. Toolsee 
Bhaye had no children, and Mnihar Rau 
Holkar is the son of another of the wives 
of Jeswunt Rao Holkar. 


Contributions to 




CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


,*A biographical work, in which Notices 
‘HI# Memoirs were collected relating to 
Xaropean adventurers who have taken 
Hwice with Native Powers in India, may 
.^.t^btded as unoccupied ground in the 
lUeratore; and if assiduously cul- 
. Bwgfat make a feetile return of 
hHi<t-.&a#t, eBtntainment and 




i authenticated materials of this kind 
we assist in collecting, qiay.be use- 
, , ,.to future aotimrs. We derive the fol- 

from the Calfutla ilouthlf Jottr- 
' Septem'xr. In point of time, it 

exactly precede the article in Vul. vi, 
bearing the same title ; that is to 
the order in which the two fr3g- 
llpdll W bipgEapby should be yead,is tl>e 
in- .which they have come 
^ ^ l ylwiii#i( tBut “ the maouers liring” 

eiqpeHitd eatch onIy “ as they 

m ' - 

JeaS" BafOste Filoze. 

1 y^rs ago, an Europe^ of 
e of Sangstcr entered into the ser- 
pf the old Ifoiia of Gohnd, and raised 
Wne corps disciplined and equipped in 
Eniropeaii style. He was assisted by 
.Htfo other Europeans, illtchael Filoze, an 
Ifalm, and L:ifnutaine, a Frenchman. 
^Bout tlie jear 1773 or 1774, Jean Bap- 
niozc, now in the service of Scindia, 
bom. There are some niysterions 
^Comstances respecting ids birth, not 
necessary to mention here, but he was 
acknowledged aod educated by Filoze. 

After tlie peace in 1782, Mahadjee 
gciudiali recovered Gwalior ; and the old 
Imoa, and all his establishments, were 
qttei'ly destroyed. What became of Fi- 
I^‘ at this time, or whether he did hot 
Hyderabad, where there were corps 
ip fte Nizam’s service under foreign oUi - 
Hm,' Is not known ; but if be did, he soon 
after returned and entered into Scindia’s 
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service; for in the year 1797-8 he had 
risen to the rank of culoiiel, and the com- 
mand of a brigade of five or six battalmns 
in the arm; Of Dowlut Rao Sdqdi^i, aud 
was with him then at Poona- V • - 

At this time ( 1 797-8). Dowhit Ra#,was 
busily engaged in intrigues at Poona, and 
was very desirous of getting hold of the 
old minister Nana Fezd Neweez, who had 
administered the. affairs of the goveror 
meat for many years, and who was sup- 
posed to hare accumulatetl immense 
wealth- Repeated urertmes were made 
by Scindia to Nana, for an interview to 
confer upon the state of affairs, which 
the oM minister, suspecting his iuteutions, 
dedioed, taking care to keep out of his 
reach. He was, however, at length pre- 
vailed upou to agree to tlie nieeiiug, on 
o>udition that one of Scindia’s Bnropgan 
officers of rank and respectahilfly would 
insure his safely by pledging his worlf of 
honour to protect him. Col. Filoze was the 
person Selected for this occasion, and 
Scindia havi|ig gained Bis concurrence to 
the designed treachery, by a present of a 
lack of nipees (so the natives say), he 
escorted Nana to Scindia’s tent, where his 
brigade was drawn up to receive him. As 
soon as Nana entered, the brigade fotaned 
ronnd it, made Nana prisoner, and de- 
livered him over to Sdndia. Such is the 
account given by the natives of this trans- 
action.' 

The Europeans in the service of the se- 
veral native chieftains at that time were 
highly indignant at an action so disgrpee- 
ffil to Bie European character, which had 
hitherto been held in the hi^iest estima- 
tion, for honour and integrity ; they ac- 
cordingly addressed memorials to'their 
respectiveemployers, expressing their ab- 
horrence of a conduct so base and info- 
luous, and so inyorious to the fiUr.repnfa- 
tioti they had individually and c^ectively 
maintained ; in short, tliey m^e aOch a 
noise about the Business, tbafnlofte softn 
after retired to Bombay) but what became 
of him aftcnvauls is not known. How- 
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ever, as he had amassed considerable pro- 
perty, it is most probable he retarn«i lo 
Europe. V'oung Filoze (who is better 
known by the name of Baptiste) succeed- 
ed to the command of the brigade, and 
remained about Scindia's persuu until the 
termination of the war iii la06-7. Since 
that time the corps under his command 
hare, from the wreck of Scindia’s army, 
been increased to twelve battalions, with 
uumerous field pieces, and a large batter- 
ing train of artillery attached, and have 
been employed in subduing petty rajahs 
and zemindars in the tract of country ex- 
tending from Snmbul Gurh and Soopore 
on the Chumbul, to Narwar aud Seroiige, 

&c. Most of these battalions were com- 
manded by young men born in India, but 
some have lately quitted the service, Mr. 
Brisbane, Mr. Swinton, &c. 

Soopore was one of Baptiste's first con- 
quests, and was his head-quarters for 
some time (the Bajah, who was expelled, 
retired to Muttra Binderabund, where be 
remained for some time, but lately went 
to live with some frienils in Rajpootana) ; 
having afterwards taken Bahailur Gurh 
from Rajah .Tee Singh, the Guissiau chief- 
tain, he accompanied and strengthened 
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the fortifications, changing its name to 
Eassau-Gurh (Fort Jesus), and made it 
latterly his head-quarters, the situatioa 
being more centrical. He was residing at 
this place last year (1817), when Major 
Bunce was deputed tohiin, in order to assist 
in directing the operations of his force 
against the Piudarees ; but Sciirdia called 
him to Gwalior before Major Bunce arrived 
there, and rite object for which he was 
sent was defeated. The motives for Scin- 
dia’s conduct can only be guessed at, but 
there is good reason to belteve he was ap- 
prehensive that if Baptiste had been join- 
ed by the Major, be would have acted ri- 
gorously against the Pindarees, to reci^ 
mend himself to the corntrrander in chi^a 
favor ; aitd from the postitou Ire occupied, 
and his knowledge of the coimtry and tBo 
people, there is no doubt but that he CMW 
have rendered most important serviHtiR 
that time, and was well disposed so torip. 

Though ordered lo join hU Jaghiie , ^ 
will not'be allowed to depart nntil his srifc 
and children arrive at Gwalior, where t^ 
are to be detained as hostages. BntthM 
are still at Kota, under the protection of 
Zalim Singh, aud seem disinclined to riti* 
Gwalior. ■' / 
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fUNIOHMENT OF SOULTEBY AMONG THE 
MALAYS. 

1786, Feb. 27.— Capt. D. told us a re- 
markable Story of the Malays. While he 
wal trading at Hhea, the master of the 
house next to him being upon a voyage, 
his wife proved unfaithful. Information 
of this was communicated by a slave Co 
the chiefs throughout the island. Their 
houses are close by the waterside, so that 
they always travel by water ; a very little 
time after the notice was given, three or 
four hundred canoes appeared on the 

water, making towards Captain D 

hou'e • he knew not their busines-s, and 
feared for his life He armed his servants 
and himself, and fastened his doors ; but 
when he perceived they came on a visit 
to his neighbour, he opened his doors : 
and relates the following particulars. 

As adultery is death without mercy, the 
adulterers often by opium, or the like, 
work themselves up to madness, and 
having armed themselves, issue forth and 
destroy as many as they can {run a-mok). 
Tliis the Malays seemed to fear, as the 
adulterer defended himself against a mul- 
titude for two boors, before they expelled 
hhn the house ; about a dozen entered at 
once ID search of the offender, and upon 
the least appearance of him burned out 
again, full of terror and anxiety. 

At length having succeeded by piercing 
Asiatic Joum.—'^o. 41. 



him a few times with their lanceB. b* < 
forih and suiTendered. He was p. 
diately surrounded ; and every , 
sent made a small lnd.«ion With 
laiici’S, and so cut bis flesh that beroiw 
he died there was no part of his body for 
two inclies logelher which was not map- 
gled in the most horrid manner. , 

The woman escaped, and fled to the 
ki»e tijrew liei&elf down at his ftet, 
proclaimed herself his slave (which is 
the cu-siom of the country, and generany 
protects tliem) : but in this instance tee 
king could effect notbiiig ; bis protectlee. 
could not screen her Irom punishm^ 
The friends of llie de.td man denmn^ 
her life ; and the people would not sum 
his body to be buried till she also was de- 
livered up to justice. The body la/ three 
days exposed before the door, and w» 
only removed wlien hIs axxsmmplice 
suffered death by strangling.-ccB«t. ^ 
Brown’s Journal at Sea. ^ 

TBAIT of CHABACnW. 

A trait of princely generosity, whfeh 
has been alluded to on several late oce*- 
sioiis, deserves to be distinctly drawn. 
Why, others may ask, should thew^e 
Marquis resign what honourable men tia^ 
accepted i As comuiaudeF-in-cbiet, he 
became entitled to every large snare <» 
the rich booty .Tcquired in tb' late cant- 

VOL. VIII. s 
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paign?. No one could in this military 
chai acter possess a fairer title to this pro- 
perty ; for the Marquis both planned and 
directed the whole war in its general 
outline and almost in its minutest details ; 
he took the field in person ; he met the 
most alarming contingencies with coolness 
and promptitude ; he kept the whole 
machine in regulated and equable move- 
ment, accelerating or res'raiiiing, as oc- 
casion required, the daily movements of 
the separate detachments. If, under such 
circumstances. Lord Hastings had de- 
dined to suffer the allotment of his legal 
sbate to be made, he would perhaps have 
compromised the rights of hts successors 
I in command. Accordingly, the noble 
Marquis diieeted the usual division of the 
booty to he njatle ; but lefiecting tliat he 
Imd in his onn person united the supreme 
civil and military authority - that as Go- 
vernor-general he had resolved upon the 
war, which, as Commander-in-chief, he 
ImkI directed — a feeling of personal delica- 
-'Cy preclnded him from benefiting by this 
vjBctt accession of fortune. He was un- 
i^^Hcg that even those who in the present 
jiiplil future times might be most ignorant 
Ipfliia real character, should ever have 
the slightest ground to suspect that his 
.paUie measures could have been in any 
ticgtee affected by his private interest; 

he therefore most magnanimously 
'threw the whole of his share info the 
^ifcetioii of the subalterns and privates. 
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A DEFINITION WANTED. 

WUat is civilization ? If ever a defi- 
was a (ffiideratum, this term re- 
to be protected from abuse by a 
'^~|ilfadrele, shewing what it comprehends 
what it excludes. It is too often iden- 
yritb advancement in the arts and 
I, as if degrees in both were con- 
I'^homftaiit. Bat civilization may exist 
f ^(Miout gunpowder, the balloon, the 
^amboat, or the kaleidoscope. It is 
l ihat so easy to say what it is, as what it 
jp not. It is not to return insnlt for 
•liiMpitality. 

^ Whoever may be the individuals ob- 
scurely alluded to in the following ex- 
'tract from the Calcntta Monthly Jmrnal, 
we trust that their names have been 
communicated to the antlioritieson whom 
the preserv.ation of the British empire in 
■ India depends, for marked reprehension. 
■ “ Oct. 12. — We have heard with much 
that during the entertainments 
rgWBi Jby the natives last week, in cele- 
. of the Ooorga Pi^a, several ir- 

je$tiiadtia Were eommiued. The invi- 


tations liberally and generally given on 
these occasions to tlie European part of 
the community are certainly intended 
as marks of attention and respect ; and 
although there is much difference of opi- 
nion with regard to tlie propriety of at- 
tending the-e entertainments, we con- 
ceive that every person, wlio avails him- 
self of such an invitation is bound to 
observe moderation ' and bieiisCauctr 
during the visit. We trust and believe 
that the reports in ciieulalion of what 
occurred at the houses of two opulent 
natives, have greatly exaggerated wliat 
really happened ; but, if any irregularities 
were committed, they are greatly to be 
lamented. The difficulty of familiar in- 
tercourse between the European and iu- 
lelligeiit native, is one of the most 
fortified barriers presented by tlie state ot 
Hindoo society to the improvement of 
the mind, and the general amclioratioa 
of the condition of the latter ; and we 
have ever thought, that a permission to 
enter the houses of the natives, under 
any circumstances, was an approximation 
to the confidence souglit, and a welcome 
relaxation of their prejudices. We there- 
fore regret, that any event sliou'd have 
occurred to increase that leliictance, 
which was before sufficiently manifested, 
against an inleiconrse which policy as 
well as humanity should prompt us to 
cultivate.” 


ahabian horses. 

Tliose who have not explored the 
« Mines of the East,” may not be aware 
that there are emerald coloured liorses, or 
that the steeds of .Arabia have sagacity- 
enough to understand when the right of 
property in tliemselves has been legally 
transferred. 

M. Rosetti, Austrian consul-general in 
Egypt, has communicated, in the “ Mines 
of the East,” some interesting accounts 
of the races of Arabian horses, of wliicli 
there are five. The noblest is ttie Sakiavi, 
which are distinguished by tlieirlong neck 
and their fine eyes. The tribe of Bowalla 
has the most beautifni, and the greatest 
number of horses. Among the colours, 
an Arabian writer mentions green ; it ap- 
pears however from the context, that it i s 
the colour which we call sallow. The 
author affirms what he has himself wit- 
nessed, that the animals perceive wliea 
they are to be sold, and will not permit 
the buyer to come near them, till the 
seller has formally delivered them up with 
a little bread and salt. 
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C0MPAR5^.TIVE STRENGTH 

OF SHIPS BUILT IN DIFFEBENT PARTS OF INDIA. 


ImtoI. vii,p.593, we gave twocUvergent 
classifications of ships of different build- 
ings; one by a Bombay writer, and the 
other by a Aladras writer; reviewin^ the 
former. I'he Guardian, a Calcutta pa- 
per, ha-) now taken up the subject ; and 
makes the following remarks, designed 
te invalidate tlie Ohsrrpatiuns of the 
Bombay Editor, or at least to serve as a 
prelude lo a more systematic attack. 

In the justice of these we are not dis- 
posed to place implicit confidence. They 
display indeed the same opinions of the 
great superiority of ships built on the 
western side of India, which have been 
vfteii advanced before, and which it is 
▼ery natural for those to entertain who are 
acquainted with the qualities and dm^tion 
of sucli ships, without having at the same 
nnie any accurate and precise knowledge 
respectiiii; vessels built in other quarters. 
We do not conceive, however, that it 
would be a work of much difficulty to 
prove that such sentiments have been 
carried to an undue extent, and that they 
have underrated the value of ships built 
on this side of India, as much as they 
have overrated that of those built at 
Boml)<«y tnd the neighbouring jmrts. A 
few remarks will serve to manifest that 
we have reu-^ons for dissenting from the 
opinions to which we allude. 

We wish not to dispute the assertion 
that teak wood is superior to saul or sis- 
«oo ; but it is rather extravagaut, after 
stating the great a jeof many Bombay and 
Surat built ships, to pronounce that there 
is scarce a Bengal built ship of twenty 
yeare, now atloat. Wt have seen in the 
river, not a long lime since, the Juliana 
and Speke, free trader-^, both built at 
Calcutta more than twenty years ago,* 
both good and safe at the present time, 
and both pronounced by professional men, 
who examined them, as likely to run at 
least fitteen years longer. The fiames of 
these ships arc of si.ssuo, a wood inferior 
in durability to the saul, of which the 
frames of ."hips built here are now alone 
constructed. But with regard to indivi- 
dual instances of durability, wc might 
mention ships now afloat, more than 
twenty years old, built at Chittagong and 
Rangoon,t the places which appew the 
most insufficient for ship'buildiug in the 
t^es of I he Bombay Ediior. 

Individual instances, nevertheless, can 
afford no fair criteiion on either side, 
Circurastaiices may affect the commerce 
of d*ffv?rrut ports so as to induce a belief 
legimling tlie ineqiiatiiy of their resp^- 
tive shippini:, whicli stric t examination 

• The Speke wa* launched in November I'W, 
the JuUana m August 17W, undur the iiAine of lue 
Latchme. 

t Thetis, Mysore, fitr. 


would prove to be erroneous to a great 
exteiit. At Bombay, perhaps, the greater 
pro|>ortioii of ships have been built for a 
particular trade, regularly carried on, 
and in which the owners intended tln^t 
they should continue runnim; as long as 
they were seaworthy. At Calcuttri, again, 
vessels are built tor every trade that In» 
diaii ships may be empmyed in with ad- 
vantage ; and the owners, as they specu- 
late more widely and build less on future / 
contingencies, are ever reaily to part willl 
them when they can do so profitably, 
Accordingly, Bombay ships ot any ^ 

then may have been le«s llcible to chat^ 
owners ; and, having the .■Jauy; voya^ 
to perform in succe-isiim, have been kss * 
exposed to tlie chance.s of shipwreef^ f 
Calcutta vessels, on the other baud, 
been purchased in great numbers by. 
rcigners, have added largely to ItHb. 
amount of British shipping iu diflUi^, A 
quarters, where their future history , ; 
soon lost sight of, and Uave been subject- ^ 
ed to every danger that is to be met vjth / 
from the western coast of South Amelia ^ 
round by India to its eastern. White 
Bombay seamen have almost grown 
in the ships to which tliey at first 
longed, those at Calcutta have 
perhaps in fifty, some of which may 
been so long in di-tant trades that 
cannot he traced, while others may 
been wrecked on coasts but little 
Unless we fail considerably in recolted^m^ 
we sliall be able in the course of 
inquiry to shew incoDtestably the 
of what we advance, by an ^nameratten 
of the ships built at Calcutta, tor some 
period more than iweniy years ago, aad 
a statement of their succeeding history 
and fate. 

Why the Bombay Editor, aftef utakiog 
the qualities of teak timber the haste ^ 
superiority, should place Pegu and 
built ships s*> very low in. his list, 
unable lo divine. Both denomioatS^ / , 

are constructed of teak ; and ^ihoMfh J 

builders at Java may have gcne^ly 'j 
lowed the rule of thumb, the ships balte 
for many years back at Rangoon v 

been finished under the superiutend^S 
of an intelligent and professional indv^ ; 
dual. Few vessels built at tlie places. ig y - 
neighbourhowi of Bombay could ^ 
pared with them as to model, or poSjlCil ‘ 
so many of the qualities as fite 

wiiich seamen place justly the 
value. Yet these teak built ship^ ■» 
rankecl as much inferior to AjiwHc» 
vessels, which are never expect©! lh»r 
owners to run more than a fetx TOyap»» 
and which in many instances*** tbr 
the late short war, were foond Krttew wwe 
>t w’a 5 deemed expedient to launch tbmm 
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ff'rilten by General Sir John Malcolm, 
K.C.B., and sung tcilh great effect, at 
the grand dinner given by Aim at Jey~ 
poor, on the 28H of Sept. 1818, the 
anniversary of the battle of Assye. 

As Britannia elate was triumphantly 
viewing 

The deeds of her sons in the bright page 
of fame. 

And memory's magic each joy was re- 
newing, 

As she paused on the glory of VVelliug- 
ton’s name ; 

/ To far distant flelds her fond fancy 
had strayed. 

Where so often her favourite victo- 
ries had been. 

When sudden a maid. 

In splendour array’d, 

^ Like a vision of rapture illumined the 
scene. 

, ^(vasthe Genius of Asia, fair land of the 
sun j 

- *‘To me,” — she exclaimed, — “ you 
your Wellington owe, 

’Neath my fostering climate bis race he 
• begun, 

' And matured was his fame by its che- 
j f fishing glow. 

la the morn of bis life all refulgent 
/ ■ , he rose, 

A” =Like the orb whidi emblazons my 
region’s dear sky. 

t. - Dispersed are his foes, ‘ 

' ^And ''ic'ofy Ihrows 

f* tnya o’er the plains of 

I’ Assye.” 

I ** Bat think ant, Britannia, thy children 
■ - , alone 

. Ilave my kingdom subdued and my sub- 
iects laid low. 

By my own husband’s sons the great deed 
has been done ; 

‘ I myself,” said the maid, “ have in- 
flicted the blow. 

To anarchy’s hoi rors my realms were 
a prey. 

When first on my shores thou thy 
banner unfurled, 

I welcomed thy sway, 

I ».• i. ’Twas the morn of a day 

wisdom and science to light 
a dark world.” 


“ Then, Britannia,” she said, as all ra- 
diant she shone. 

Her conuteiiance beaming with beauty 
divine, 

“ In the beans of my subjects establish 
thy throne, 

fn one wreath bid the lotus and laurel 
entwine. 

Ouce the star of the East shed its 
lustre afar. 

And again o’er yie woild shall its 
glory be spread. 

While my sous round thy car. 
The foremost In war. 

Rise to fame by such heroes as Wel- 
lington led.” 

SUFEE ODE. 

Translated from the Persian. 

Select me, boy, from yonder pendant vine 
The fairest shoot, with stem translu- 
cent bright ; 

Upon its lenilrils opening rose nds twine. 
Refresh’d with dew, in drops of pearly 
light. 

Aha! what sweets ambrosial now assail 
Th’ astounded sense, and fill with soft 
alarm 

Tb’ enraptured soul, s'ill panting to inhale 
The breath which glows replete with 
every charm. 

Approach, my love ! the balmy scented air 
Which thee enshrines, O ! let encircle 
me ; 

I fed its pow’rs ! ye gods ! what mortal 
dares 

Thy joys to court ?— Me from these to 
free. 

Boy, bring the goblet ; bring the roseate 
wreathe. 

The wreathe around my charmer^ 
brows entwine : — 

Increas’d extatic odours thus I breathe. 
And quaff fresh vigour from th’ em- 
purpled wine. 

Now, boy 1 retire.— Moslems ! my bliss 
excels 

nie Prophet’s paradise: for they are 
real — 

While those on wdiich your expectation 
dwells 

From all we know, at best are quite ideal. 

Thus while I revel in sub tantial bliss. 

Ye trembling fast, of happiness afraid ; 

While I entranced, enjoy the sacred kissd 
Ye boast the letter of the hew obey.’ 

Hatbz, 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


On the Trade to China and the In- 
dian Archipelago ; with Observatinos 
on the Insecurity of the British Inte- 
rests in that Quarter. By Cliarles 
Assey, Esq. late Secretary to the Go- 
vernment of Java. Pp. 72. Bonrlon, 
1819. 

The pampblet before us treats of 
a subject cotuparatively new to a* 
large portion of the British public ; 
but it is a subject highly important, 
whether viewed in its political or 
cotnmqycial bearings. As it affects 
the trade of British India with the 
Archipelago of the East, it embraces 
interests of great moment. As con- 
nected with t e trade of Great Bri- 
tain with China, and the countries 
east Wald of bnmatra and Java, it 
involves considerations of such mag- 
nitude, 'bat to discuss them as fully 
as their importance demands would 
far exceed the limits within which 
we are necessarily obliged to conBiie 
ourselves. 

Air. -Assey, in a perspicuous in* 
troduciiou, thus states bis object. 

It is proposed, in the following obser- 
vations, to tabe a general view of the 
coiniuerce oi the Indian Arcliipelago, 
luiH'c especially among the native states 
who are not under the coutrul of a foreign 
power ; to consider in how far that com- 
merce may be advantageous to this coun- 
try, both in extending the consnmptioD 
of our staple manufactures, and in the 
demand fur the produce of those states in 
the China warlcei ; and at the same time 
to point out the insecurity of the present 
trade from Great Britain and British In- 
dia to China, if timely measures of pre- 
caution he not taken i.i meet the progress 
of the Aiuei icaus in China, and to guard 
against tiie system of exclusive authority 
which the Ikeiherlauds gorerunient are 
endearoiiriug to establish through the 
Eastern seas. 

Tbe intelligent author then pro- 
ceeds to observe : 

It is not that I expect to oSer many new 
facts relative to the commerce of these 
coantries; hut probably a concise ex- 
planation of the circumstances already 
known may place the subject in a 


more striking point of view than what 
it has been supposed to possess ; and as 
questions of the greatest national in- 
terest are often underrated rr over- 
looked, merely because the scene uf ac- 
tion is distant and not familiar, it be- 
comes the dnty of those who from local 
situation have been more accustomedto 
give their attention to such matters, to 
communicate frankly tlie result of thdr , 
personal experience. With ihis view uf 
the subject, I am anxiuiis lu point oat ' 
the probable consequences of .caving^ n 
foreign nation to obtain tlie sole comtuaiid 
of the hasicrii Seas, and to loiiirol 
trade and industry of the native pt^Mk- - 
tioii of those islands. 1 


Let us see wbat -bas been ^ 
usage in times past, when the Datdb' 
were in power. 

The concluding part^f tbe quo- 
tation touches the pith of the sub- 
ject. Jt is shortly, whether we es(p ' 
prepared to yield undisputed nfjV . 
to a nation which bad for its, 
mary object our bahishment 
tbe Eastern Islands. 



From the earliest times of which I 
is any record, the foreign trade % j 
Indian islands wascarri^ on af i ' 
ports or emporia, to which the eattSe . 
traders resorted with the prodoceof tht^ 
respective conotries, and bartered it ftf 
tbe commodities of Europe and of Chhn. 
Acheen, Malacca, and Bantam, were 
chief places of this ilescriptiuu, until tte 
Dutch esiablislied a paramount authority, 
and by ubtaiuing an exclusive contnd W' 
the minor ports, were enabled to fORC 
tbe native trade to Batavia. They wished ~ 
to render this place tbeempotiumof th^ 
Eastern possessions ; and wlien they ’ItaS 
subdued any of tlie neighbunriog Didst 
states, they uniformly esacied tbttie- 
cution of a treaty wfairli stipulaivd ihSS 
tbe produce and trade of the cowitR 
should be placed at their disposal, 
tbe local port regulaiious be made snl^ett 
to their immediate direction ; the iaue- 
quence of which necessarily was, 
they became enabled to change the cotnw 
of the native trade, (so far as it was nut' 
compreheudeil in their own moik^tl}), 
to sucli ports as best suited their poliq 
and convenience. 


That wc have no greiter reaioa 
to believe tbe future s3fsteiB sritt 
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more liberal, the extract which 
we shall next give will clearly 
evince. After specifying some of 
the principal foreign trade between 
China and the Archipelago, and 
adverting to the convention of 
1314, doubts are stated whether 
by the terms of it, it engages us 
to make the extensive restitutions 
which the Dutch construe it to 
embrace. 


The present authorities at Bataria 
have not only re-orciipied all the posses- 
sions which the Dutch at any time held 
i. in Borneo, but liave also declared the 
^ Nrtherlands government to be the sove- 
* rtlgn of that island, and hare it in con- 
% templatiuii to place the whole Arebipe- 
t;. lagounder onegeneral system, which shall 
secure the monopoly ol its coinnieice in 
■V their own hands, and exclude other na- 
tions from any dhect participation or 
access. 


y-.; '' The whole course of proceedings adopt- 
that government tends to revive the 
systerilof nionopiily and exclu- 
iSbt They commenced, at the time of 
^ l^.restitution of Java, by refusing to ad- 
^ tsSt the slightest interference, or any 
T ^anannity of interests, on the part of 
British governnient, in the possessions 
f' or restored to them ; it was their 

'J, emest endeavour to induce the natives 
, to conclude that Great Britain had no 
&‘ tegerany regard or influence in their 
y libalf. They have since annulled the 
treaty by which the power of ceding 
of Banca to them was obtained, 
M^vesent the Sultan of Paleinhang a 
pHeto^to Batavia, as a pimishm nt for 
Iflawing solicited that protection which 
entitled to expect from the 
^ nation ; and ir appears, by recent 
that they have assumed a para- 
'x aatliority at Baiijarmassiii, at 
- % and at Pontiana, and declaie the 
J6lberlands government to be the sove- 
.f Borneo. But one step more is 

'kiting; if, with the same system ami 
r^refrs, they establish themselves also on 
westein sideof the Chinasea ; if they 
4he islands of Bintang and Liugin, 
f-' iMlif the south east coast of the Malay 
pmiiMQU (positions which they are 
. Irnrrvro to baie in view), the British mer- 
■“ chant will become wholly excluded from 
C direct trade to the Indian islands, atjd 
not have one port between Penang 
3 »sd China to which he can resort, except 
tto^r the control and direction of a fo- 
power. The Netherlands govern- 
‘ ^ I have Batavia on one side, and seek 
Bhio* on the other; by the 
already command the Straits 
the latter they would actyuire 


a naval station at the entrance from the 
, Straits of Malacca to the China sea ; 
while the possession of Malacca and 
Johore, on the southern Malay coast, 
would complete their command of these 
straits ; and thus the direct route of the 
British trade to China would have to pa^s 
along a line of foreign settlemeutA, while 
Great Brirain would pusse'.s no naval 
station nearer than Ceylon and Penang. 
The vexatious diificulties to which this 
state of things would lead, and the even- 
tual insecurity of ihe British trade, und^r 
such circumstances, must be too obvious 
to require comiiit nt. 

The local enactments of the Java go- 
vernment lead also to the same system of 
exclusion. By regulations passed last year, 
foreign vessels ai-e not permitted to touch 
at the minor ports in Java ; all the cargo 
must be taken in at the poit from which 
the vessel is cleared out, an import an<i 
export duty of twelve per cent.* is im- 
posed, while six per cent, is paid on the 
cargoes of Netljerlaods ships; and it is 
also understood that the o!d system has 
been revive*! of requiring all nat’ve tra- 
deis at the ports under the coiitiol of the 
Netherlands government, to take passes 
from the resident European authority 
a practice which •lecc'^sarily tends to 
foice the native tiade to such fwa fs as the 
Java government may preh r, and restrict.s 
other nations fiom a direct participatiuu 
thei eiii. 

The nature of the trade between 
the Indian Arcliipela,<o and China 
will be found in pag:es 6, / , and 8 ; 
also of the native trade amongst the 
islaiids themselves. 

Mr. Avsey gives a very intelligent 
and convincing suiniiMry of the 
advantages which the l>Unds hold 
out for the sale of British manufac- 
tures, of which a short specimen 
roust su^ce. 

Tlie Eastein I-laiids undoubtedly con- 
tain a very ioti.‘<iderablo imut for rbe sale 
of Briibii manufactures Bmad cloths 
are highly prized by the iiaiivts, and the 
demand for tlieni would augment i« pro- 
portion to the means of purdla^ing. 
Some kinds of hauhvare inanufictures 
would find a ready sale; iion is in de- 
mand, paiticularly tlie Swedish ; and the 
expericiK^ of late years has shewn that 
cotton cloths, mauufactuied in this coun- 
try in iiuitatiou of Malay patterns, can be 
exported and sold below the local sale 
price of the native manufacture. This 
single fact is decisive of the importance 
and extent to wliich the Eastern trade 


* Thr chief port and harbour is island of 
Binisng. 
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might be carried. That it is a fact may 
De proved oa reference to the resnlcs of the 
last year, when these cotton cloths have 
found a ready and advantageous sale, 
while the colonial markets have been 
oilierwise so overstocked with European 
goods, that they scarcely have repaid the 
prime cost. In short, the practicability of 
extending the demand for this species of 
manufacture is bounded only by the means 
of access to the native population ; and, as 
a general remark, applicable to almost 
every branch of European export, it may 
be observed, that as the inhabitants of the 
Indian islands are acknowledged to be 
free from those peculiar habits and prejn- 
dices which restrict the use of European 
luxuries among the Hindoo tribes, there 
is no reason why aif increase of civiliza- 
tion and wealth among them should not 
lead to an increased demand fur the 
luxuries of civilized society. 

Enough has been quoted to shew 
the nature of the trade and the 
ascendency which the Dutch are 
obtaining throughout the Eastern 
Seas. 

The suggestions of Mr. Assey, 
both as to the necessity of our fixing 
upon some island on the southern- 
most point of the Malayan Penin- 
sula, to meet the commercial efforts 
of the Dutch, as well as of establish- 
ing some political bold - and seat 
of power, are enforced by facts and 
considerations, highly deserving the 
attention of the British statesman. 
This gentleman observes : 

In whatever point of view, therefore, 
the question is considered, it seems e>sen- 
tial to interpose for the purpose of pre- 
venting the revival of this injurious and 
pernicious system ; injiirions as it regards 
the legitimate pretensions of other iiat nns, 
and pernicious as it presents a barrier 
against that improvement of the native 
population, whicli, in the present en- 
lightened state of Europe, onglit tu be 
a subject of general anxiety. 

Whatever may have led to the 
apparent abandonment of the inter- 
ests of this country, in the treaties 
which have been concluded with the 
government of the Netherlands, 
for the restoration of possessions 
formerly held by that nation in the 
Eastern Seas, it is not now material 
to discuss. 

It is sufficient, we trust, for the 
error to be seen, to induce every ex- 
ertion on the part of those who 


have the means to apply the remedy 
ere it is too late. 

A glance at the map will at once 
shew the situation in which we are 
placed. 

From the northern point of 
Sumatra, (Aclieen) to Java; from 
thence to B.ili, Loiiibock, Sumbava, 
Flores, Flai, Lombera, Ombay, and 
Timor; a chain of islands is formed, 
which completely commands tb4 
access to the Chinese sea ; and tbd 
only channels are the Straits t^v 
Malacca, Sunda, and the un&i^. i 
quented straits between the ishm^l ;£ 
south of Java, all of which 
be commanded by the power 
shall possess such sn asceudaiiep4|F^ 
the Diiicb enjoy at the prgwj^fc^ 
moment in that quarter. Witb Jl 
exception of Fenang, we possess-aS* * 
port (for Fort Mailbro cannot b#| 'i 
deemed a station,) which can eith^fj 
give shelter to ships, or enable t|ii| ^ 
country to enter into any tbjj|' 
like a competition with the D .'.j 
We do not feel ourselves cooipefinM^^ 
to give any decided opinion, 
the expediency of adopting the f<i 
gestionsof Mr. Assey ; at the^ 
time, we have no hesitatn^,;;..^ 
saying, that they will merit BmI" .« 
attention of the authorities wbd’ V’. 
have the power to give effect lt|: # 
them. -jr- 

It may be said, politically speafctf. •/ 
ing, that we have 1)0 reason to •n* £ 
licipate any misunderstanding ^ 

the’Dutch,liki.ly to end in hostiliti^^^ 
We hope not. At the same 
must be ask^d, whether it is 
dent to leave to any thing likif^S 
contingency, a trade from whitA.l^S 
state derives little short of * 

millions per annum, iiidepend«0^^4. 
of sacrificing at the piescnt so 
fair sources of great coratnerciallfiR, 
vantages, in favor of A people, 4 

but for our exertion, would ■ 

been erased as a nation froBV.^bti) 
face of Europe. ‘ ; 

With the exception of , 

have, as Mr.Asscy observe*^ no 
in which one ship can ride WtW 
safety, and in tlic event of a i, 

«*£ bate literally no resort, tvitn 
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exception of Penang, which is com- 
paratively useless as a harbour, for 
a place for refreshment, orforrepair- 
ing our ships. 

The possibility of participating 
in the trade to Japan, is a theme 
forinquiry, which is comprehended 
in the author’s genera! subject. Our 
; temporary possession of Java con- 
ducted us to Japan, in the years 
* 1813, 1814, and 1815. After re- 

lating how the mission sent by the 
British government at Java, for the 
V Wirpose of taking possession of the 
i Butch factory there, was induced, 
% 1^ the representations ot the chief 
® _e»i that factory, to acquiesce in his 
{ proposal, to carry the commercial 
^ adventure sent to Nangazacky 
thnwgb the Japan custom-house 
T secocding to former usage, Mr. 
dlbey gives the following brief and 
S llilinaus account of the trade with 


Trade to Chitia. 
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i.' Dotcli trade from Bataria to Japan 
Is Segnlatert l>j specific agreemeot as to its 
vxtem and description. Tlie export 
eatffn from Balaria consists of sugar, 
wrollens, piece goods, and small quaiiticies 
« glass ware, spices, and ornamental 
itocy articles ; in return for which,- cop- 
,.li^» camphor, silts, and lacquered ware, 

- S f™™ tlie Japanese. Tbs 

of tlie merchandize is settled before 

Plthonai adrentnre comnieuces j only a 
of money is allowed to be 
’ *? Japan, and no part of the 
(or in specie, the Jafianese 
^SWhibiting the exportation of the 
metals under any form ; the 
^ fr»de tlierefore consists in barter, 

- “*c profit depends on tlie subsequent 
'be liomcward-bouiid rargo. At 

She clo.se of one year's cqpai^meiit the 
Seantity and assortment of the following 
year’s rargo is determined, and a list is 
to Batavia for the guidance of the 
ai^ioritte.s accordingly. 

It has lieeii the 0 |iininu of many of the 
tef Informed per.sons, however, that 
these restrictions on the quantity of cargo 
are very much owing to the mismanage- 
^nt or intrigues of tlie otiicers of the 
^tory, ivliose interest it is that the trade 
•hould not be so c-xtensire as toanterfere 
With their own privileg,., or require more 
one chief officer to conduct it ; and 
itnluissioner who went to Nanga- 
In the year IHi4 expie^.-ly de- 
-7— that, in his opinion, tlie jire-ent 
• ..^ttie^the trade is no rriterion for judg- 
' fag of the extent to which it might be 
Ctnried. He says, “ The climate, the 
m ^ the people, and their freedom 


from any prejudices Ijiat would obstniet 
the operation of these natural causes, 
would open a vent for numerous articles 
of European comfort and luxury. The 
cousnmption of woollens and hardware 
might be rendered almost unlimited ; — 
they are fond of the finer specimens of 
the glass manufacture, and the returns 
from Japan, which have hitherto been 
limited to their copper and camphor, 
some lacquered ware, a small quantity of 
silks, and a few other things of trifling 
importance, may be extended to a long 
list. Specimens of teas, pitch, borax, 
iron, cinnabar, linseed oil, whale oil, 
and other articles which may be obtained, 
have been brought to Java by this op- 
portunity.” 

The same gentleman lias also observed, 
that so far as his local knowledge enabled 
him to form a judgment, the real diffi- 
culties of introrinciug the British flag in 
Japan, inasmuch us they depend on the 
cliaracter and political institution of tiit> 
Japanese, are much less than they have 
been represented to be. He was of opi- 
nion, that the ill success of the attempts 
hitherto made has been chiefly owing tq 
the misrepresentations which it has been 
the policy of tiie Dutch government to 
keep up, in order to secure their own 
commercial inoiiopoly •, and that the 
failureof the Russian embassy in 1804, 
as well as the offence taken at the en- 
trance of the Brilisli frigate into the har- 
bour of Nangazacky in the year 1808, 
mar be in a great measure attributed to 
the effects of his policy. 

We consider the country at large 
indebted to Mr. Assey for bringing 
tbe matter forward in so concise a 
shape, at the same time combin- 
ing so much important information. 
We trust it will be attentively con- 
sidered by those who are best cal- 
culated to give effect to the remedies 
suggested. We understand the 
intelligent author to bn a servaitt of 
tbe Hon. East India flompany, and 
we think his talents inight-be most 
beneficially called into action, in the 
prosecution of any plan which 
should have for its object, by a 
fair and honorable adjustment, the 
establishment of our claim to a fiill 
participation in the trade with the 
Eastern Islands, unfettered by any 
narrow regulations ; and tB acquire 
the possession of someisland in the 
Archipelago, which should serve as 
an entrep6t for our commerce to and 
from the continent of India, with 
tbe intermediate islands, and with 
Chir - 
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Eatt~India Houtf, May 26, 1819. tioned, it appeared to him to he incmn- 
(CoQtioued from p. 65.} bent ou every friend of the Company to 

Mr. Impey rote, and spoke to the fol- stand up and re-assert it, as an ancient 
lowing effect. The question seemed to nnd undoubted right which still belonged 
him to divide itself into two parts : the to it, and of which it never could be dl- 
one, the competency of the East-India vested, except by a positive act of par- 
Company to make the grant proposed ; liament. -The territorial possessions of 
and the other, the propriety of making flte Company might be divided info two ' 
it ; and he (Mr. I.) confessed be was of classes : one class was those possessions 
opinion with the hon. ex-director who which it acquired long before it was in a, 
s^kelast, and his bon. friend tvbo spoke capacity to makecotiquests, iindergrant* 
early in the debate, that the former ques- from the crown of this country, and nn-. 
tion, namely, the competeucy of the Com- der grants from the native princes for v*-. 
pany to make it, was of infinitely more luablo considerations ; and be apprehend- 
importance fhantheproprietyofthegrant ed, that if the right of the Company tia 
itself. Some of the arguments which those possessions was disputed in a emn^ 
had been advanced upon this branch of of law, they could produce as good a title, f 
the ediject, gave him greater pain than as any gentleman in England coald to b|>, V 
he bad ever experienced on any dis- private estate. Those possessions, as th^ ‘ i 
cussion which had taken place in that existed at present, included all the grealf ' \ 
court since he had tlie honour of attend- ports and marts of India, Caientta, s 


)»g its proceedings. He felt uiifeigned- 
ly sorry to find an inclination to agitate a 
qnestion, upon which, far beyond his me- 
mory went, all prudent persons had eon- 
curi^ in observing silence ; lie meant the 
question relative to tlie nature and extent 
of the Company's rights in their ter- 
ritorial possessions, and the competency 
of the Company to charge those posses- 
sions with burthens, not for their own 
benefit, but for the purpose of rewarding 
eniioeot services which bad been perform- 
ed for the advantage of this country in 
India. If observations of this kind had 
arisen from a professed enemy of the 
Company, he should hare thought it ex- 
tremely unwise to suggest them, because 
he could not conceive that any good prac- 
tical result could arise from them, either 
to the Company or to the country; but 
that in that court a member of tlie court 
should endeavour to divest the Company 
of their rights, and strip them of the 
power of carrying on the government of 
India, be should nut hare believed it, if 
he had not beard it. Perhaps he should 
be thought to depart from tiie path of 
discretion, which he recommended, in say- 
ing one word moie upon the subject, but 
he imagined, after the coarse which had 
been pursued, silence on his part would 
be more mischievous even than dismssion ; 
in fact, silence was impossible when onee 
a subject of this nature was started ; it 
was like Pandora’s box, which, when 
once opened, filled the worlif with mi- 
series. £very one knew that, from a very 
early period of its history, the Company - 
bad iurariably claimed a right over their 
territorial possessions ; that right had 
never been negatived^ either by any de- 
ci^oD of a conrt of law, or by any act of 
tbetegMatnm ; and wbbneverit wasques- 
Antik Jotint.— No. 44. 


di as, Bombay, and many subject depmi- 
dancit'S ; it included besides large districts . * 
of land, in various parts of India, tooloi^ .JS 
to emiinerate. The right of the Com- !:< 
pany to these parts of their lerrhori^ "■ 
possessions Iiad never been disputed ; aM^ 
even if the legislature should deprive l| 
of the government of India, still then 
to these possessions must rem^n. 
taiiily the large territorial 
which had been acquired by conqoen fillr , 
by public treaties, stood on a di8i!(iil||o 
ground ; but, at the same time, be 
sidered that they stood upon a 
which had' never yet been sbaifceii 
practical aignment. Invested by fhecmalK* vi- 
and the l^slature of this eoimtry wttk!} '.if 
the unqualified right of declaring war Sail 
making peace, of entering into treatid^yt-^ 
and of establishing civil and military “ 

vernmenis, the Company had acq^ie^ 'S 
by these powers, those vast provinces ana 
kingdoms which formed the Indian cm- 
pire. It was very true, that soon after -■ y - 
the first conquest of the Bengal provinei^; V 
a claim was made by the government 
this country, under the advice of Iti ls4(^J‘'V 
officers, to that conquest, on the groittSf 1b; 
that the king had a right to the lands, ^ 
well as to the dominion of the eonntry,|,T ,'t 
but that claim liad always been contro- 
verted by the East-India Company, and )t , 4, 
bad never yet been determined whetbdr “'i- 
the ancient feudal principle, on which 
was founded, derived from a bmbnrotm ^ 
period, was applicable to modem timtir' ,'f: 
or to ibe conquests m'ade by tbe Compnf I ^ 
in India. It was never intended, iodee% - 
that the government should oompy i 

territories of India as crown lands ; 
would have been too absurd a preteortoj^-J® 
nor was the claim ever advance^ but 
a view to a partidBatlon in the CuuiMin'''-. . 

VoL. VIII. T • ' 
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rerenues. A compromise was tbe result ; 
and in all subsequent acts of parliament 
for the regulation and government of Bri- 
tish India, a special reservation has been 
made, as well for the rights of the Com- 
pany as those of the crown. In the mean 
time, one principle had been almost uni- 
versally admitted on all sides, and that 
was, that under all circumstances the 
Company was the best organ for the civil 
and military administration of the govern- 
ment of India. Upon that principle, and 
with a view to the various duties that 
arose from it, the Company had always 
been in the habit of exercising an uucon- 
Irouled dominion over their lands and re- 
venues ; without W'hich, they could not 
carry on the government with justice, 
either to their subjects or their servants. 
In pursuance of that principle, they had 
been in the habit of granting pensions to 
their military servants for life, without 
any view to the length of the Company’s 
pharter. They had granted an annuity to 
. iilr. Hastings for twenty-eight years ; but 
what seemed conclusive on this point was, 
tbe grant in peipetuity of all the lands in 
, Bengal, Bebar, and Urissa, at a fixed 
,tent, made by the Company within a year 
*pf the expiration of their charter, which 
was confirmed by the board of controul, 
never disputed in any quarter, and which 
' .at present formed the basis on which the 
government of those provinces stood. It 
) .seemed to be supposed that there was 
r (Kmething in the last act of parliament, 
■with respect to the reservation of the 
Company's rights, different from what 
1 .was to be found in former acts; but 
; really, in what part of the act of par- 
^)iameut that was to he found, he (Mr. 1.) 
not imagine. According to bis un- 
^r^Jerstandiog of the act, all rights, fran- 
and immunities were reserved to 
Company, as clearly and exteasively 
in any former act. As he had himself 
honour of defending the rights of tbe 
^PiSampany in parliament, on the renewal 
Ji‘.,Sf the charter, hp could positively assert, 
-,.-»tbat no question ever arose on that occa- 
fl®; ‘ '.#ion as to the right of the Company to its 
.f- . territorial possessions ; not a single syl- 
j .Jable was said upon tbe subject. Surely 
*1, i tt was impossible thqt any man could en- 
tertain so mean an idea of the morality 
. pf the legislature, or the government of 
this country, as to imagine tljat the for- 
mer, under ambiguous words, would at- 
• tempt to strip the Company of their rights, 
or that the latter would take advantage of 
^ those words which the legislature had 
treaclierously inserted. It was impossible 
for a moment seriously to entertain such 
- .an idea. 

.;j - . It had also been said, that it was not 
; j«0*petent for the Company to make this 
f .'- JAWlt, because there was no surplus re- 
7 ydittse out of which it could be defrayed 


If this were a sound argument, it would 
overturn, not only the grant proposed, 
but many other grants which had actually 
been made by the Company ; for a sur- 
plus revenue in India was now a matter of 
liistory, and that at a very distant period, 
whereas the Company have uniformly re- 
warded their meritorious servants long 
since a surplus territorial revenue iu India 
had ceased to exist. If this argument 
were valid, it would be impossible for tbe 
Company to carry on the government of 
their possessions. No government could 
long exist, without the power of reward- 
ing their servants, civil and militaiy ; and 
if tbe existing revenue of the Company 
was nut adequate to that purpose, it was 
necessary to resort to other means of le- 
sources within their power; and notwith- 
standing the observations of an hon. di- 
rector and a learned gentleman, relative 
to the impossibility of there ever being a 
surplus revenue, yet, when he (Mr. I.) 
considered the extent and resources of tba 
British empire in India, be could not help 
thinking tiiat their revenues would not 
only be sufficient to meet these expenses, 
but to discharge all their debts. 

Upon this part of the subject there was 
only one more point to which he wished 
to advert, and that was, the appropriatioD 
elause of tbe act of parliament referred 
to ; and it certainly did seem to him as- 
tonishing that any hon. proprietor should 
construe this clause in the way it bad been 
construed, for the purpose of opposing 
the grant. It was ob'ious that the grant, 
now proposed came under the very first 
paragraph of the clause. Would it be con- 
tended that the pensions granted by the 
Company to their retiring military officers 
were less to be considered as a part of 
their military expenditure, than the pay 
of those officers in the field ? Would it be 
said that the pay of a military governor, 
or a general officer, wab less an article of 
military expenditure than the pay of a 
private soldier ? Would it be said, that 
the munificent provision made for the 
Duke of Wellin^on was less a part of our 
military expense than the pensiops of 
Chelsea Hospital? If this could not be 
denied, it was equaHy true that the grant 
now proposed to the court must come 
within the first clanseof appropriation in 
the act of parliament. 

Having disposed of this part of the 
question, and he hoped satisfactorily, he 
would now come to tbe second pait of the 
argument, which was, the propriety of 
the directors proposing, and the pro- 
prietors confirming, the resolution before 
the court. He was aware, that upon this 
part of the question doubts did exist iu 
tbe minds of some of the directors, who 
he admitted were among the ablest and 
most indefatigable servants of the Com- 
pany, and whose opinions he always re-: 
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spected, erea when he differed^ from them ; 
but with all the respect he entertained for 
them, and after the best consideration he 
could bestow on the qtiestion, he could 
not agree with them, and thought the 
proprietors would do well to confirm the 
resolution proposed. 

In his reriew of the merits of the Mar- 
quis Hastings, he should confine himself 
entirely to the late war. He did not mean 
to advert to that nobleman’s other pre- 
ceding services, because he thought that it 
was upon the foundation of the late event- 
ful proceedings in India that the court 
were principally called upon to maUe the 
grant proposed. Looking at the question 
in that point of view, they would have 
to consider whether upon the whole the 
late war in Indi» was entered upon with 
such sound views of justice and polity, 
was conducted with such ability, andcou- 
<daded by such wise stipulations, as would 
fairly justify the directors in proposing, 
and the proprietors in confirming, the 
grant under consideration. With respect 
to the original justice and sound policy of 
the war, the court was relieved from con- 
sidering that point as far as regarded the 
Marquis of Hastings, as he had acted 
under direct and specific orders from the 
governmeut at home 5 but as to the pro- 
priety of those orders, he had never yet 
heard a doubt expressed. With respect to 
the Piodaree war, the repeated ruinous 
incursions of the Pindaries upon the Coin- 
pauy*s territories seemed to render it a 
matter of iudispensible duty in the Com- 
pany to extirpate them, as well with a 
view to their own honour as tiie safety 
of their subjects in India, With respect to 
the two wars against the Peishwa and the 
Rajah of Berar, it seemed to him that they 
weje measures of absolute necessity; as 
to them, it could not be doubted that the 
war was founded in justice against perfidy 
and the most wanton a^esslon. With 
respect to the war against Holkar, the 
same observations applied, with equal 
force. It was true tliat the court of di- 
rectors had no very clear idea, from the 
despatches they harl received, the origin 
of that war. He (Mr. I.) could only re- 
peat what was stated in parliament by 
Mr. Canning, as president of the board of 
controul, who was himself infornied, 
from the most authentic sources, of the 
circumstances which led to the war. It 
seemed to be clear, from the despatches 
received, that there was a division in tbe 
council of Holkar, whether he should 
take part with the Pindaries or uotj His 
mother had assumed the government, and 
had determined that she would not take 
part gainst the Company; but just 
at that period, when the Company’s 
troops had entered her territories, the 
opposite faction of her council laid hold 
of her, cut off her head, aud liosfilHiea 


immediately commenced against the Com- 
pany.r If this was a true statement of the 
matter, could there be a doubt of the 
justice and policy of the war so produced? 

With respect to the ability shewn by the 
Marquis of Hastings in the conductof the 
war, it was impossible to estimate it 
without considering what the nature and 
extent of the w'ar was. To imagine for 
a moment that at any time the late war 
in India was dangeious to ihe British 
power there, seemed to him to be ab* 
surd; to imagine that the Pindaries, sup- 
posing even tiieir numbers to be thirty 
or forty thousand irregular horse, could 
cope with a regular British army, was , 
ridiculous. The cowardly, the cruel, and 
ferocious nature of those banditti, was 
well known in India ; skilful in evasioa» . ' 
and rapid in flight, they never struck a 
blow to defend themselves. Neither did 
it appear to him, that if the whole powiar ‘ « 
of tbe Mahrattas was combiued, it could 'V 
be a serious object of terror to the Britisli , 
government. But the main difficulty of 
tills last war, and in overcoming whfcii 
consisted the Marquis of Ha.stings’ merits 
was the great extent and difficult nature • •'f 
of the country over which it extended, 
and the nicety required in drawing the nd y 
close round the Pindaries and northe»= ^ 
Mahratta powers. Partial danger 'is 
arose to the residents, and small detadlie /|? 
ments scattered over the subsidiary staWe 
of the Peishwa and Rajah of Berar, whWIj. 
but for the unexampled steadiness «id 
discipline of our Indian army, must 
been attended with serious loss fromdiNI /%■ 
unexpected treacherous attacks of tkdln 
princes. ITieir hostility was certain^ '3 
wholly unforeseen and unprovided for; 
but that adniiraWe army, which was wor- . 
thy to contend for empire with the ffnt A; 
troops of Europe, shewed on that oec»» >, 
siuR, that however divided it might be, ^ 
and however surrounded by hostile mul- 
titudes, DO impression could be made upon p 
it. They resembled those animals whieb,, 
when cut into a thousand pieces, rettim 1.^ 
tlie vital principle in eveiy part ; tbouf^ % 
separated from each other, they wcrea 3 ^ 
to cope with, and overcome the royiibw. U 
to whom they were opposed. The priaM 
who hoped to destroy them by the aidof^ J | 
surprise and perfidy, soon found it Urif " , 
necessary for their own safety to 
and leave them the undisputed mattenrof ' 
their dominions. In short, success 
tended us in all quarters ; so jiidickMidf 
was the plan of the campaign laid, » to 
be very little deranged by the unexpitecl 
treadiery of our allies, and it only fe- 
mained to dictate tbe terms of peaeeio 
vanquished enemies. With respert 
question of the r^ult of the war, )n tlie 
great addition to the Company’s territ^, 
he was very well aware that great in- 
ference of opinion had arisen, and wy 
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justly, upon that subject. Far was it 
from his intention to o&r any opinisn in 
ferour of extending the Company’s ter- 
ritory, as a matter of policy : at the same 
time be thought it became the court, be- 
fore they determined on such a question, 
to consider it deliberately and dispassion- 
ately ; for it certainly was a question that 
might eventually involve the security of 
British India, and probably the final pros- 
perity of this country. He thought that 
no predilection for the system, no respect 
for the character of persons who had had 
the government of tl>e vast concerns of 
this country in India, however great their 
integrity or talents, ought to bias the 
Blinds of the court in considering this 
question. It could not be denied, that all 
Ae aaqnisitions of territory, gained for 
^e last thirty years in India by the dif- 
ferent governors sent thither, had been in 
direct opposition to the declared and re- 
peated enactments of parliament. It was 
equally clear that parliament never inter- 
fered to support its own enactments, and 
du withdraw the British power in India 
within the limits prescribed to it; but 
irtould we say that aU our governors in 
J .^ia, with their eyes open, had been act- 
y ins in direct violation of the enactments 
£, mf parliament ? for all the conquests of 
iitlnl Cornwallis, Marquis Wellesley, and 
^ . Marquis Hastings, appeared to be clearly 
t opposition to the sense of the legisla- 
^ . tore. Should we say that parliament bad 
wilfully been conniving at what they re- 
• feised openly to sanction > For his part, he 
S' thought they would be exceedingly rash in 
S; .fBOroing to such a conclusion, however 
^ ^mdominant the lust of dominion may be 
'^.mthe human mind. The trnth of the 
'jlPf^ter seemed to be, that the govern- 
' Jims of India had been dragged on by 
neamstances which they could not re- 
— and it had not been in their power 
entrain themselves within the bounds 
^|eh parliament bad prescribed. Par- 
tnentary enactments might impose some 
^JtBstraints upon the inordinate passions of 
jjjhe Company’s government, but not so 
I- j with respect to the princes of India, the 
i , iCompaiiy’s enemies. {Hear I hear!) The 
i ' whole course of the reign of Tippoo Snl- 
T: ‘ taun was one inveterate system of hos- 
? ,,tility against the power of the Company, 
f , While he reigned, the Carnatic was in one 
i . ' continued state of alarm and danger ; and 
, though stript of half his dominions by 
l.ord Cornwallis, still he took advantage 
of. the revolutionary war to negotiate with 
France a combined effort for the Com- 
jKtuy’s destruction. It was impossible to 
• reuiidn at peace with a man of his daring 
.. fmd enterprising genius ; and the tran- 
qailHty of India could not be preserved un- 
; complete]^ extirpated. After bis 

. dmnfidl, the Malitattas, who had assisted 
, WsCawpany iu destroying bis power, in 


their turn succeeded to his enmity to the 
British government. The predatory habits 
of those people were quite inconsistent 
with the British power in India, and led 
them, however inadequate their means, to 
attempt its overthrow. By these causes the 
Company had been compelled to enter in- 
to Indian warfare ; these causes had led 
their victorious troops into the centre 
of India, and it became necessary for 
the Company to take possession of some 
of the conquered provinces, to indem- 
nify themselves for the expenses they 
had sustained ; and although it was a 
figure of speech in Marquis Hastings, 
when he told the inhabitants of Calcutta 
that the boundary of the Company’s do- 
minions was the Indus, yet, in truth, 
whenever the Conipanyvchose to e.xert 
their strength, they might be considered 
as absolute masters of India. 

There was one circumstance which at- 
tended the stipniations which terminated 
the last war, that must give every man 
great satisfaction, namely, that though 
the territory of the East-ludia Company 
was enlarged, yet their hostile frontiers 
were diminished ; and that in so great a 
proportioh as from 2,500 to 700 miles. It 
was to be hoped, tiiat the consequence of 
this would be a proportional diminution 
of their expenditure ; and it was a great 
source of satisfaction to learn, that the 
noble lord held out hopes that the territo- 
rial revenues would at no very distant pe- 
riod be made equal to the expenses of the 
government. When we considered the 
vast bounds of the Company’s empire in 
India, and the innumerable multitudes of 
people it contained, as compared with the 
extent of this little island, and the small 
proportion of its population which was 
employed iu the conquest and government 
of India, it was sufficient to astonish and 
awe the most comprehensive and firmest 
mind. The East-India Company had ef- 
fected what Alexander at the head of the 
Grecian and Macedonian armies, and 
when master of the Persian empire, had 
been unable to accomplish, the conquest 
of Hiudoostan. • What the great Aureng- 
zebe, the most powerful prince of the Mo- 
gul empire, after many efforts made du- 
ring a long life, witli the most active and 
enterprising armies, had been unable to 
accomplish, we had effected, the conquest 
of the Deccan. To what these conquests 
might finally lead, or what the result of 
them might be, it was impossible for hu- 
man imagination to anticipate. It was 
true the Company had already crushed 
every power in India which could rise 
against them, but it could not be ima- 
gined, that in course of time, other powers 
might not arise, equa'ly povrerful and hos- 
tile with those which bad been conquered. 
The British empire iu India, like every 
other power, was liable to those fluctu- 
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ationi and acddeiits inseparable from hn- 
man institutions. It was however for the 
statesmen of this country to find ont and 
apply the most efficacious means of se- 
curing.it, and to combine with the Com- 
pany In strengthening the fabric of the 
British power in that quarter of the globe ; 
for whenever the column of that power in 
India fell, it must shake the stability of 
this counti-y to its foundation, nor would it 
long be able to exert that superintending 
influence over the affiurs of Europe, which 
had placed it on such a pinnacle above the 
nations of the world ? He begged pardon 
for troubling the court at so much length, 
his only apology was, the very great im- 
portance of the subject under considera- 
tion. It would not, however, be neces- 
sary for him to trouble them much longer. 

He would now come to the resolution 
itself ; and the court were to consider, in 
the first place, whether the grant proposed 
to Marquis Hastings was of an amount 
such as ought to be granted ; in the next 
place, whether this was the fit time for 
granting it ; and thirdly, whether the mode 
proposed was the best for carrying their 
intentions into execution. With respect to 
the sum itself, it did not appear to him, 
although he admitted it was liberal, that 
it exceeded the bounds of moderation, ac- 
cording to the estimate he had made of 
the marquis’s services ; indeed it seemed 
hardly to be contended by any body, that 
the sum of money itself was too large. 
With respect to the time, he owned, that 
however great his respect might be for the 
hon. directors who had expressed aii ad- 
verse opinion upon this subject, he could 
not bring himself to agree with them, 
though he diflfered from them with re- 
gret, because he believed that more able 
and valuable servants the Company never 
had. He difiered with them, however, af- 
ter the best consideration he could give 
the subject, and be could not concur with 
them in Ibinkiug that this was not the 
proper time for the grant. It appeared to 
him, that when great public services were 
performed, the question of rewarding 
those services should be disposed of as 
soon as possible, lest the impression of 
the merit of the services, if the reward 
was postponed, might from mere forget- 
fulness be impaired. Even the great vic- 
tories of Trafalgar and Waterloo, how- 
ever distinguished and memorable they 
were, bad left very slight impressions on 
the minds of the public, compared with 
the warm enthusiasm raised on the first 
news of those transactions. Bat it bad 
been said, the grant now proposed was 
wholly unprecedented ; this was not the 
fact. The case of Marquis Wellesley was 
a piecedent cieariy in pmnt. Soon after 
the capture of Seringapatam, the court 
were called upon to vote that noble lord 
a iatge sum of money, and he (Mr. l.),for 
one, never repented having voted fur the 
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grant, notwithstanding the difference of 
opinion which arose respecting his future 
proceedings in India. Ou tlie contrary, 
he the more rejoiced in having voted an 
immediate reward to the noble mat quis, on 
account of the subsequent differences of 
opiniou as to his conduct, because he 
thoueht that the extinction of tlie Ma- 
hommedan power in India was one of the 
greatest services which could be perfnimed 
for the advantage both of India and of this 
country ; and lie should have thought, if 
the grant had not been then made, and 
the noble marquis had lost his reward on 
acconntof bis subsequent conduct, it would 
bare tended to destroy all public spirit, ' 
if it bad been done on the ground tbM 
the subsequent measures of the noblemar- 
quis had released the Company from the . 
obligation of rewarding him for that p*r- j' 
ticnlar service. To this prominent exam- -t' 
pde mnst be added those of the Duke 
Wellington and Lord Nelson. After ttw %. 
battle of tlie Nile and of Victoria, thdae ^ 
great commanders were immediately 
warded for their services ; the whole US- - 
tion was emulous in (lemonstrating ita 
sense of Hie importance of these grCM 
victories, and eteii if those illustriotu 
roes had lost the battles of Trafalgar* ai^ 
Waterloo, still tliey would have 
the honoui’s and rewards heaped onj®® 
for their previous services, notwitiMlip|^ 
ing their subsequent failures. . ;'f 
With respect to the last point ttMl 
consideration, namely, the mode in wi 
the grant was to be carried into , 
there certainly seemed to be some 
of opinion, 'fliis was a subject, nowevwqif.' 
upon which be for one was not Indinfi^^;^' 
enter into any dispute, because it waa 
point which he thought should be left tfith* 
directors, as a matter of discretion, ratlmf ;..,* 
than be governed by any positive order of^l' 
the court. He felt no disposition to 
quire into tlie private history of a 
not known to the public ; but, he coofiBK* 
sed, he tliought that tlic privaiecliaracter^f 
pjcli a man as the Marquis of Hastinjj^wfc 
public property, and upon that principle jls' 
fair subject of inquiry. He feared it i* 
clear, from facts which rvere notot^Ufl, i.J 
that the grant of a certain sum of 
given absolutely, would not betheaaoW ',; 
beneficial mode of rewarding the nellle .t 
marquis, and that in fact the giant of a^ , 
annuity absolutely would be of no use ‘ 
him. He did not stand there to flatter 
the Marquis of Hastings, but to rewaell 
him for a great public service. He m* 
said to be a noble minded man ; if thktwere. \ 
so, he (Mr. I.) was convinced, thatV 
noble marqni-s could himself addreaa the 
court, he would say, “ let the court of «B- 
rectors apportion thereward,towlll^ft^ 
think I am entitled, in such a maoiMr ar 
may be most beneficial to the marcliieeeim 
and my family.” He (Mr. i.) took itfer 
granted that, in proposing this grant, the r 
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court of directors had consulted the frieuds 
and family of tlie noble marquis, as to 
the manner iu which the money might be 
most advantageously applied. Under that 
impression, am) under a belief that if the 
grant is carried the court of directors 
would take care to dispose of it in a man- 
ner most advantageous to his lordship aud 
his family, he should vote for the reso- 
lution as it at present stood. He should 
not trouble tlie court further. He had 
gone over, in a very summary manner, the 
principal points whicli seemed to him ne- 
cessary to discuss, and he should sit down 
expi easing his intention to vote for the 
proposition, not by any means wishiug to 
throw any imputation on the opinions of 
other genllemen who had spoken, but 
from a conscientious belief that the vote 


he sliould give was supported by reason 
and justice.— [The lion, and learned gen- 
tleman's speech was received throughout 
with the warmest applause.] 

Sir iViUiam Burroughs nest rose. He 
e^tpressed his unwillingness to trespass at 
any length upon the time and attention of 
the court, after what had already been of- 
fered upon a subject so iuiportaut. There 
"ieemed to be two questions iurolved tii 
' this propositiuii ; first, whether it was 
eompeteot for the Compauy.to make such 
aidant; and, secondly, whether this was 
*th« proper time for exercising the power 
of making it. In rising to offer a few ob- 
jim^tions upon these two points, he 
as to the first, simply confiue litm- 
1. 'self tu a statement of the grounds why he 
J 'Offered from the reasons w hich had been 
'll* by the lion, gentleman (Mr. Hume). 

> 'IPTe was very sure that if there was auy 
in the arguments which the lion. 

. iwciDau had adduced on the first ques- 
they were such as should ratlier have 
^ addressed to Parliameut at the time 
. this .statute was before the legisla> 
^^,thaii to the coiiit of proprietors, npoii 
^ JlPteere dry question, whether or not the 
f Chfitpany had the power to exercise the 
^}*ight which they were now desirous of ex- 
erciMng;but he (SirW.B.) was quite con- 
vinced, that after the most technical con- 
- stractiou that could be put uponthestatute. 
It must appear manifest that the court 
bad the power to do that which he w’as 
persuaded every member of it was con- 
scientiously desirous of doing. He con- 
fessed, however, it had appeared to him a 
little extraordinary that the bon. gentle- 
man next to him, who with a great deal of 
studied Jngcuuity endeavoured to point 
out difficulties aud objections iu sup(>ort 
"of bis opinion, had not attended a little 
more closely to the terms in which the 


- 'Impropriation clause was framed ; for, if he 
. sid so attended, he would have seen that 
ffaepower now attempted to be exercised 
realized in tiic strongest teims 
tbe Eoglbih language could express. 

The proposition was divided, the 
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hon. gentleman stated, into four heads. 
The first part of the clause, respecting 
the application of the revenues arising 
fioin the territorial acquisitions in India, 
was “ for defraying all the charges and 
expenses of raising and maintaining the 
forces, as well European as native mili- 
tary, aitillery, aud marine, on the esta- 
blishments iu the East-Indres aud parts 
aforesaid, aud of maintaining the forts 
and garrisons there, and providing warlike 
and naval s^ore*‘.” If the court weie con- 
fined to ihestiictest technical construct 
tion of the words of this part of the 
clause, he would ask whether any objec- 
tion could be made to this grant under 
the wonls herein expressed. But even 
supposing so narrow a construction could 
be put upon them, was there a doubt that 
a fair and libeial coiisiructiou oU the 
clause would jm^tify the court iu reward- 
ding the meiitorious services df a nuble- 
inaii, wlio had led the army of the Com- 
pany to victory, and by his consummate 
talents had contributed to the firm esta- 
blishment of its power in India? It could 
uot be disputed that the pioposed grant 
was matter of military charge and px- 
pence, aud if that were so, it would come 
strictly under the words of the clause, 
however coufiued the construction might 
be. But the second part of the clause, 
when it came to be considered, removed 
all doubt upon the subject. The second 
part of the clause directed the application 
of the revenues, ** in payment of the in- 
terest acciuing on the debts owing, or 
which may be hereafter incurred, by the 
said Company iu the Kast-lndies, or parrs 
aforesaid, incimiing that proportion there- 
of forwlilch bills shall deinaiided pay- 
able in England, and for wliich provision 
shall at all times be nuide, by consiguments 
or remittances to England, as the said 
court of directors, with the approbation 
of the said commissioners for the affairs of 
India, shall from time to time direct." 
Could any man doubt that tlm legislature 
meant to provide the Company with the 
means of doing this art of justice, after 
having vested them with all the civil and 
military power of the country, for the be- 
nefit of the whole society, for and during 
the term of twenty years ? Could any 
man eutertain a doubt, that whilst the 
legislature vested the Company with the 
territorial revenues for these purposes, it 
did nor mean to afford them the power of 
rewarding sUl public services which 
claimed reward. By the second part of 
the clause which had been read, tlie It^is- 
latnrc directed also that the revenues of 
the Company should be appropriated to 
tl.«‘ payment of the interest of their debts : 
but surely this must mean debts incurred 
for the public benefit. 

It appeared to him, therefore, that if 
the strictest rules of construction were 
applied to tbia law, if the, most technical 
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man in the world stood up upon a ques- 
tion of meum and tnnm in a court of law 
and were called upon to constrne this act 
of parliament, there could not be the 
slightest doubt that the Company had a 
riglit of incurring debts for the public 
service. This clause gave the Company a 
ge^ral power of borrowing money during 
the period of twenty years, and of charging 
their land revenues as a security for the 
repayment of the debts so Incurred. It 
was true, indeed, that they could -not with- 
out great responsibility abuse the power, 
but it was clear that the legislature had 
by this statute provided the means of 
charging aud of discharging. They had 
the power of making grants of money at 
their own discretion, and of appropriating 
their revenues to answer those grants : at 
the same time, it could not be denied, 
that in order to legalize their acts it was 
urccssary they should have tlie sanction 
of the board of coutroul. His Majesty’s 
ministers had the means of controuling 
their proceedings, aud that was a coniroul 
which they might exercise at their own 
discretion. That was not a question for 
the present consideration of the couit; 
the question was whether the Company 
had the power to entertain the grant now 
proposed. It was clear to him that the 
power did exist in the Company, under 
the express words of the clause, taking 
them most technically. And here he beg- 
ged to say, that though he preferred the 
Company’s granting a specific sum of 
money instead of au annuity to the noble 
marquis, yet it appeared from the opi- 
nions of the attorney and solicitor gene- 
ral that the abstract right of the Com- 
pany was recognized. According to the 
opinion of those learned officers of the 
crown, it was not competent for the Com- 
pany to grant an annuity for a longer pe- 
riod than twenty years, or the extent of 
their charter. Be that as it might, those 
learned persons, in all events, tacitly recog- 
nized the right of theCompaiiy to make 
such grants. If, however, it were admit- 
ted that they had a right to grant an an- 
nuity during the extent of their charter, 
he begged to know out of what fond the 
annuity was to come. It was ailmitlcd 
that the Company bad no surplus reve- 
nues, aud that tliere was no prospect of 
the period when they would have any ; 
yet his Majesty’s attorney and solicitor 
general were of opinion, that during the 
extent' of their charter the grant of an 
annuity wouid be good. Under what au- 
thority would such a grant be good ? Why 
it was obviously under the general dis- 
cretionary power given by parliainciit, 
during the existence of the charter, of 
■ defraying al! the charges and expenses 
. connected with the civil and military go- 
vernment of India. This acknowledge- 
uent of the principle, ujmn such high au- 
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thority, was, in his opiiHOir, quite suffi- 
cient to remove all sceptical doubts upon 
the subject. Standing upon such grounds, 
it probably would be wise on the part of 
the Company, with respect to the mode 
of carrying the grant into effect, to adopt 
a course which should be free from the 
objection suggested by the officers of the 
crown. After the intimation ot their opi- 
nion, it would not be discreet to persevere 
in the plan originally proposed ; and he 
was happy to fiud that the court of direc- 
tors had not persevered in the first pro- 
position, for though it might be matter 
of considerable doubt whether the attoiw 
ney and solicitor generals were clear upon 
the point, yet by adopting their suggeft- 
tioD they would avoid all difficulty and 
doubt upon the subject. It would ooC-bc 
prudent to run the risk of voting a speciic 
sum of money at the expense of the 
nuity, which might probably be the SM9^ 
fice, if the money proposition failed. Thia 
right to make the grant, under 
press words of the statute, was dUtlncti^ 
recognized ; aDdtherefore,thoughlhe^«^ j 
position now made was the preferable ooa I" 
to the other ; yet as matter of discreti^ ■ f 
the safer course to pursue, waste ail6|ft .. 
the idea of an annuity. Having thus 
moved all legal and professional dottb4-9 
to the power of the court to adopt.tii# | 
resolution, whatever difficulties 
been started, he should say batA'VW-;! 
few words, in addition to whai ba A^^'\ 
ready been stated by the hon. a nd h 
proprietor who spoke last, in ropeil^tf^.^ 
the propriety of the grant. As to 
servation which had been made €il.^p^ ^ 
being DO precedent to b« found ia fiaroor - 
of tlie proposition, he begged to » 

was without the least foundation. The 
case of the Marquis Wellesley, who re* 
ceived a grant of a sum of mouey after 
the desiruciion of the power of Tippoe 
Saib, was quite a Bufficivnt authority fer 
the present proceeding. On that occasMM^ 
the court gave the noble marquis a grant ‘ 
of money, although the service in respect | 
of which it was made was performed iu 
the very outset of his career. Thisito/ . 
was a complete answer to the observailott , 
made as to the propriety^ of not votiag ^ 
this grant until the administralloti m 
Marquis Hastings was at an end. But It 
was said, that the precedent of Lord 
Oirnwallis was not in point, and, ob the 
contrary, totally dissimdar. He begged 
to say, in principle it was precisely 
bame ; in that case there were two graoit, 
one to the noble lord himself, and another ^ 
to his family. The grant to himself, it 
must be recollected, was for service* nm- 
dered in the war withTippoo Sultaa^TbC' 
grant immediately followed his splendkl 
services in tliat war, and, it must he 
recollected, he returued to Engbiod. ftbt 
yeai after that. The war concluded to- 
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wards the close of 1792, and Loi'd Corn- 
wallis sailed for England in August 1793« 
It so happened, undoubtedly, that the 
grant was made after the close of his ad* 
ministration ; but if Lord Cornwallis had 
continued in India, as every man who 
wished well to the ^mpany was desirous 
he should do, would it therefore follow 
that the grant would not have been made 
when the services were performed, al- 
though tfiey happened by the merest 
cltaiice to have been performed at the con- 
tusion of the war ? It will be recollected, 
however, that the Mysore war, which the 
Company thought had ended in checking 
the power of Tippoo, broke out iu;ain and 
disturbed the peace of India, and, in 
that state of things, the noble lord was 
obliged to return immediately again, con- 
sequently there was no opportunity of con- 
ferring tlte grant upon him ou the princi- 
ple stated; hut, nevertheless, this prece- 
dent was ratlier in favor of than adverse 
tn the present case. He bad no disposition 
to enter fuither upon this subject, but he 
could not sit down without taking notice 
of an observation w’bicb had fallen from 
hU hon. friend near him, with respect to 
^iat.ret 7 to Lord Cornwallis. Tiic 
•hOB. gentleman had said, if the com t were 
to vote a grant of this kind to a governor 
IpBoeral, because be happened to be a go • 

. vamor of a chartered company, it would 
V ,‘kt tv hold out a premium for plunder. 

^ »e{SirW. B.) siDcerely hoped the hon. 
^'^ifcatleman did not actually mean to apply 
l.itte expression “premium for plunder,” 
the wars conducted eitlier by Lord 
"' V ’BwmwaUis or by Marquis Hastings. With 
■^4mect to the first war iu which Marquis 
JbMngs was inrolred, it was a war in 
MMi the gorernment had been involved 
Btftfre bis arrival. Tbe Company had been 
MMlved in the Nepaulese war before he 
' ilt bis foot upon tbe Indian shores, Tbe 
ItyoBlese litid previously been in tbe 
Mmal practice of insulting and annoy- 
^llV'Ihe Company, in every possible way. 
^Vmhf after year they heaped injury and 
4,'lBS«it upon tile Britisli government in lu- 
« ■ rfhli without any attempt, on tlie part of 
the latter, to shew hostile resentment . 
fadeed, he thought it might be fairly 
the government, under tbe autho- 
xityof Lord Cornwallis, had manifested 
a i^ree of forbearanre wliich amounted 
W great weakness (for he could not con- 
sider that forbearance, under the repeated 
insults of tile Nepaulese, was at all justi- 
fiablej and bud their audacity been 
checked in the first instance or corrected 
■t an earlier period, it would have saved 
. the Company an enormous expense in 

• nouey, and would have preserved those 
, cataaUe lives which have been lost. The 

^ vigame observations might be made with 

• itspeef to the Pindaiee war. The same 
- ’^teuof aggression had been pursued by 
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that uatiou ; years of negotiation and of 
forbearance had taken place, before the 
war commenced ; and if the government 
bad not been deterred by the notions 
wliich prevailed in this country upon tbe 
subject of Indian wars, they would long 
before have extirpated the power of that 
nation. But tbe fact was, the war pras 
postponed for tbe reason he had just 
assigned. He knew fi'om twenty-one years 
residence in India, during which time he 
was a witness of the operations of govern- 
ment, the official antborities tliere were 
clieeked in what they conceived to be 
tlie necessary discharge of their duty, by 
the prevailing opinion iu this country, 
founded upon the wise and honourable de- 
claration of Parliament, of setting its 
face against the policy of engaging in any 
schemes of conquest or extension of the 
Company's territory. Nobody could deny. 
Parliament bad asserted that .the Compa- 
ny ought not to involve itself in any 
schemes of conquest or plans for the ex- 
tension of tlicir territory j but he could 
speak from his own experience, subse- 
quent to that declaration of Parliament, 
governors of India, under the impression 
of tliat declaration, Iiad been checked in 
tlie performance of their duty, had hesi- 
tated, and were restrained from adopting 
tliose prompt and vigorous measures 
which were necessary for the safety of the 
Company’s possessions. The repetition of 
this principle had encouraged the native 
powers to offer the most degrading in- 
sults, and commit the most daring ag- 
gressions; because tlieyknew that the lo- 
cal government was under restraint arising 
from these expressions of Parliament. He 
(SirW. B.) would venture to say, if any 
man were to trace the liistory of these 
wars from tbe beginning to the end, lie 
would find, that in every single instance 
the native powers were grossly the ag- 
gressors ; and be could say with certainty, 
from his own personal experience, that 
there was great forbearance manifested on 
the part of the Bengal government, a for- 
bearance carried much too far, and the 
bad policy of which was exemplified by 
the enormous expense of money and loss 
of blood wliich the Company had sustained . 

In the same way, in his opinion, that 
spirit of forbearance arising from the ef- 
fect of this principle operated to the pre- 
judice of the Company in the war with 
Tippoo Sultan. On these occasions, the 
most mischievous consequences often 
arose from exercising too mucli lenity at 
the conclusion of the war. This principle 
of fnrbeaiauce, instead of conquering tbe 
power of the enemy, only gave them 
breathing time to become more formidable. 
What was the case with respect to tbe 
war carried on against 'fippoo Snltan ? 
When Lord Cornwallis couclnded the WM 
with that prince he took only half his 
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territories; but, in fact, he should have words explanatory of the reasons on which 
followed up liis success with a very differ- his rote was founded. In the first place, 
ent result. The consequence was, Tip- he wished to appeal to llie feelings of those 
poo Sultan, availing himself of the advan- hou. proprietois who were not to be in- 
tage 1 ef» him, joined the other powers of fluenced by mere technical objections, and 
the Mysore, and ileclared war afresh. But who, when they came to the ballot, would 
for the lenity of Lord Cornwallis in that act upon some broad principle in jnstifi- 
instance the Company would not have cation of their own conduct. To thcne 
experienced that war which fullowed, and who were disposed to look abroad, and 
iu whid Marquis Welledey was so much act upon large and liberal sentiments, he 
distingui-'iied. The war which gave an was persuaded he could not appeal in vain, 
opportunity for the display of those la- because upon these grounds only ought 
lents which the court were now called such a question to be placed. If the pro- 
upoQ tp reward, arose from the same prietois considered there was snbstamial' 
priuciple of forbearance and tenderrress. justice in the claim now marie, they musv ^ 
At the same time, however, that prudence acknowledge that, upon such a broad= 
and caution were necessary on such occa- foundation, theclaim was stifficientlystronft 
sioDS, he ventured to hope, when a proper to outweigh all technical obligations as tON^ < 
opportunity occurred, the Company would the manner and particular moment oC- % 
not fail to assert its legitimate rights. He doing an act of justice; but if they did^ 
was not an advocate for abasing |>ower, not feel that the claim was sutf!crenti|^ 
and carrying it too far, but should they strong to outweigh such objections, f 

be called upon to assert their rights when the necessary consequence must be, 
attacked, he trusted the Indian govern- the court of directors had done wroi^ f 
merit would profit hy past experience, and bringing the claim before the propriettnrt^ ^ r 
pnuisli the assaders of their rights with He must appeal, however, to those wlw^« -J’ 
more promptitude than had beerr shewn had a strong bias in favour of technical 
on former occasions. In the instance of jectious, whetlier or not it was consistenf f 
the Pindaree war the case was the same, with the confession even of their 
there was great aud criminal delay in the party una voce, of the merits of the Mwwt 
exertion of the power of the Company to quis of Hastings, and with the knowIedB|^J 
repress the repeated insults of the enemy, wliich every man was aware those 
Thus far he had ineaut to urge iu answer piietois had of what was going on in 
to the observations and argumeuts of the uia, to resist the fair application 
hou. gentleman. As to the manner of had been made to the liberality of ' . 
making the grant, lie perfectly concurred court. He would appeal to the hoo. ' 
in tbe.suggistion of the hououiable and rector on the right (Mr. Bosanqaer),to^ 
learned gentleman (Mr, Inipey) in re- hon. friend near him (Mr. Hume), aa ^, 
spect to the personal situation of the the public, whether they w'ould not 
noble marquis ; aud certainly, in his view to the Marquis of Hastings that cred^'^ 
of the case, he believed there was very wliicli was due to him for his shareintbe^ 
strong reason for adopting the course re- late transactions in India; pai ticularly^^ 
commended, and he hoped the court of when ihey considered, tliat the ugW*'-'- 
directors would not limit the trustees iu marquis did not come furwaid to the - 

whom the money was to be vested as to upon the principle of vain glorious r^' A 
the mode of laying it out, in pursuance of nown, but presented himself to the Bri- > 
the trust to be iu them reposed. He tish empire to have hi^ chaiaclcr and coor-; 
wished that in whatever manner the grant duct fairly canvas>ed, aud abide by lbs 8 W^ ^1'-' 
was to be disposed, whelher iu money or judgment which his country should y 

lands, it would he laid out according to nouiice. fie (Mr. K.) appiehended 
the wishes of the noble marquis’s family, the court of proprietois at large weigv' 
aod he should be extremely sorry if the awaiebf the character of the Marquia 
directors were to interfere in the manage- Hastings, and he felt tiiat the character#^ 
ment or controul of the Company’s Jibe- that iiohle marquis, as the pioperty of tb^ "4 
rality. The nomination of the trusicts Company, should have the eyes ^ 
being vested in the directors, fie was sure pioprieiors particularly fixed upon it 
that a proper choice would be made, aud the present occasion. It was not becunM'v 
he was convinced that the money would he (Mr. K.) had any friendly feeling s 
be applied to the best advantage ; but, at connection with the JMarquis of Hastii^i;^'^ . ^ 
the same time, he felt it necessary tosay* on that he was influenced by any her^tt* * 
that the less limited the trustees were Iu tary claim to his kindness, that he 
their duty the better. — [Appiauses.) fell and spoke waimly: he was oot 

The hon. D. Kinnaird rose and said, fluenced liy any personal feeling or fnw**- 
that, a proprietor of East-lndia stock, ly connection in the sentiments he et^er^t 
he felt it WOUI4 be a dcrelictioa of duty talned, (for he desired not to be classed-l 
if he were to give a silent vote in favour as one of the friends of the Mai’qai# 
of this interesting questlou, he tlicj^- Hastings,) but it was because be felt 
fore bejgted to be excused in sayiug a few one of the most valuable properties ot 

Astatic Journ,~^^o, AA, Vol. VIII, U i 
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court of proprietors was the character of 
the noble lord. It was to tualte that cha- 
racter still more valuable that the pro- 
prietors were now called upon to stamp 
it with the Miong fiat of their approba- 
tion. It could not but be recollected, 
that the Marquis of Hastings did not ac- 
quire that high character which he pos- 
sessed (and which he would retmii when 
the history of his life came to be recorded 
in the annals of his country] in the Com- 
pany's service. The Marquis of Hastings 
went out to India, he (Mr. K.) would ven- 
ture to say, with as high a character for in- 
tegrity and military knowledge (as far as 
he had an opportunity of shewing it), as 
any man who had ever graced the page of 
history; he went out to India witli as 
high a character for incorruptible integrity 
mid independent political conduct, as any 
man who hail ever filled a public station. 
It was not his (Mr. K.’s) intention to en- 
ter into the question how and by what 
means the noble marquis came to be 
placed in so eminent a situation, because 
it seldom happened that a man’s appoint- 
ment to a high station did not produce a 
rrmiety of clashing opinions of some sort 
Of other. If was sufficient for him to 
kaow, that the East-India Company had 
for one of their servants a man of the 
highest character in Europe, and who, 
being employed in India, Iiad not only 
maintain^ the distinguished character for 
. iBtegrity which he had previously borne, 
hut had rendered important services to the 
Company, in the dangerous aud difficult 
war in which they were involved, and 
. 'liikicb, by his consummate abilities, he 
t' brought to a successful conclusion. 

was the broad statement of the case 
1$ giait came before the court ; and he would 
r ' blMtBre to say, that if the objections which 
been so ingeniously raised against 
J: '.BMking this grant were suffered to prevail 
IrJiMbe present occasion, there was no so- 
|i(igibtotty which an ingenious casuist could 
Wflirrnt that might not be raised up, to 
£. itWid between meritorious services and 
1 ? jaat reward. One hon. gentleman objected 
Indie giving this grant until the account 
' ' fIM wound up, and the final merits of the 
> Mriite marquis were adjusted. If he (Mr. 
fc) thought that there was even any, 
dliiig (and he was convinced there could 
be nothing) likely to detract from the me- 
rits of the noble lord, from his future ser- 
vices) he should not hesitate upon this 
question, being ready, upon the common 
principles of justice, to give the noble lord 
bm just portion of reward the moment he 
remiered the services ; and he confessed 
be thought it must be rather a morbid 
fseling of alarm which had been expressed, 
teaupposing that the noble lord’s integrity 
wauUbe affected byth is debt of j ustice,and 
that b^ote if the court were to reward 
htio for what he bad done, it would bare 


the effect of pampering him into miscon- 
duct. This was not the feeling which usu- 
ally entered into the deienninatious of 
this court, it was no where to be found 
in public life, and he was persuaded that 
the present advocates of it would in thdr 
private circles laugh at the idea as ridicu- 
lous and contemptible, when applied to 
great transactions and honourable men. 
There was an oh-ervation made by an 
hon. director (Mr. Bosanqnet), which 
could not fail of ai trading his attention, 
and the hon. director iniglit be assured, 
that if he (Mr. K.) made 'any particular 
allusion to what h^ fallen from him, it 
was as well from motives of personal re- 
spect as from a consciousness of the 
weight which his opinions must carry 
with them. The hoii. director had said 
that he could not make up his mind as to 
what would be tlie results of the war, and 
that no one could say with certainty whe- 
ther permanent tranquillity was restored 
in India, still less whether the revennes of 
the Company were sufficient to cover the 
expense. All that he (Mr. K.) could say, 
was, he had not suffieieut confidence to 
discredit the impressions of the hon. gen- 
tleman’s mind, but if the hon. gentleman 
would apply the same feeling and forecast 
with respect to the state of Europe at the 
present moment, he would be disposed to 
withhold from Lord Castlereagh, or any 
other mitiister who might have prided 
himself iti having brought the war in Eu- 
rope to a successful coticlttsion, the just 
reward of hi» services. He (Mr. K.) 
would not venture to predict whether the 
hon. director was riglit or wiong; but 
taking it for granted that he was right, 
be would venture to appeal to the hon. 
gentleman, whether this was the ground 
by which he would abide in refusing a pe- 
cuniary reward to the Marquis of Hastings 
for having done bis best to conduct the 
war to a successful termination. He (Mr. 
K.) always considered the state to be un- 
der obligations to those serv'ants who had 
rendered eminent services to the country. 
In questions of this kind, it was not al- 
ways necessary to consider whether par- 
ticular acts of particular men did or did 
not lend to the accomplishment of parti- 
cular results, so long as those acts were 
in themselves meritorious. Whilst linmau 
nature retained the same principles of 
conduct by which it was now actuated, 
it was impossible for it to be governed by 
any other rule. The question, in this 
case, was simply whether the conduct of 
the noble lord contributed to the success 
of the service in which he was engaged, 
aud whether his services were such, in 
the particular transaction, as entitled 
him to a certain degree of remuneration. 
It was sufficient, in judging of human 
actions, to say, that if success followed 
exertion, and that exertion bad not been 
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immediately contrary to the probability of 
success, it was but reasonable that tbe 
good consequences resulting from such 
conduct should be attributed to the merit 
of the individual who had so distinguish- 
ed himself, and that he should be entitled 
to reward. If the Company objected to 
act upon this principle, they would take 
away one of the finest stimulants to the 
exertions of men of talent iu great and 
important undertakings. TheMarquisof 
Hastings had, iu ei'ery part of his public 
conduct, as far as he (Mr. K ) could learn, 
relied solely upon the opiniou of lus 
country for the result of all his trans- 
actions. The Marquis of Hastings had 
embarked a great character when he 
went to India, be had every thing dear (o 
him at stake, but at the same time be he- 
sitated not in the discharge of hts duty, 
knowing that the result was for the de- 
terminatiiin of the public, and that when 
he came before his country, there would 
be no occa>iun for him to solicit a favour- 
able opiniiMi of his conduct, through the 
medium of friends. Au improper allusion 
had been made to the supfiosed maimer in 
which this question had been brought 
forward; gentlemen had thought proper 
to ascribe it to the friends of the noble 
lord, who, merely from motives of friend- 
ship, wished to itiBuence the proprietors. 
But in truth there was not the slightest 
foundation for this suggestion, for what 
was tbe conduct of the noble lord? Instead 
of sending his dispatclies home to be 
ushered into public n(»tice with all the 
official advantage of coming through the 
court of directors, he appealed at once to 
the public at largo, to (lis country, for 
their opinion of his conduct, and he 
(Mr. KJ had not yet heard that that ap- 
peal was the less successful because it 
had not come through tiie Company : this 
part of the noble loul’s conduct gave him 
a peculiar claim upon the proprietors at 
large. If this question had not originateil 
with the court of directors, it ought, in all 
evots, to have been taken up by tbe pro- 
prietors ; and indeed, in his judgment, it 
was a subject luoie beBtliiig them to bring 
fortvard than the coun or directors. Being 
of that opinion, lie did not think it neces- 
sary or tiijht tljat this proposition should 
have been laid before the proprietors, 
coming horn the quarter it did; and for 
this reason, because the directors were 
placed in an awkard situation, lest their 
conduct on future occasions be 

quoted against them, in cases of a dif- 
ferent nature. It might be doubted, there- 
fore, whether it was proper that the 
question should come before the pro* 
prietors under such auspices : but, how- 
ever, the question being before the court 
io the way it was, aiul having been re- 
commended by a majority of the court of 
directors, no good reason could be sng- 
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gested against an unanimous decision upon 
it. This was really a question of the 
character of Marquis Hastings, and there- 
fore he appealed to tlie feeli ngs and to 
the judgment of the propiietors at large 
to uphold lliat character. 'Ihe question 
being once before them iu this shape, there 
was only oneway in which they could act. 
Their own character and honour were at 
stake, 'fheir own character and houonr 
required that they should lake care of 
the character and honour of the noble 
marquis ; tor he (Mr. K.) was of opinion, 
that the noble lord’s honour was to he 
looked upoa as the property of the country. 
Upon this principle he trusted there 
would be no opposition to this grant. In 
point of principle there could be modi 
and as to technical objections, they ap- 
peared to hare been satisfactorily auswered,^ 
He could not conceive that those hoa. 
gentlemen who had taken tbe technical 
objections, had any other motive for so 
doing than merely to shew that their 
objections were such as tliey consciea- 
tiously entertained. It could not be sop- ' 
posed chat they felt any ditiicutty as to 
tlie principle of the grant, for tliey had 
Slated none: probably, therefore, they 
would content themselves with haviag 
merely staled tlinse objectinus, and dectiae . 
giving any vote upon the question, ia 
order that the court might come toaa . 
unanimous resolution upon so iuterestiiitf^' 
a subject. No doubt the principal ob$ccl^«' 
of those hnn. gentlemen, iu suggestl^ 
these ditScultie.s, was, that at somefuMM 
period, when similar objections 
arise, it slionid not be said that they tod 
lent their sanction to sucli a precedeat, 
but not at all wishing to interfere with 
the question whether the merits of tbt' 
Marquis of Hastings did not give him a ' 
strong claim upon the justice of the |»o. 
prietois. He (Mr. K.J liad spoken to no 
part of the question wliich had been 
touched upon witii regard to tlie power of 
the Company to make this grant. Ha 
concurred most sincerely with the ho* 
nourable and learned gentlemen (Mr. Im- 
pey) as to the impolicy of agitating soeb 
a question. To him (Mr. K.) it vm 
matter of great surprize to find so de- 
licate a question mooted in that place. 
Such a discussion could not fail of giving 
to other persons elsewhere an advantage 
extieraely injurious to the Company. The 
agitation of this question, though it might 
be incidental to tlie proposiiioii before ^ 
court, iniglit lead to consequences in- 
finitely mote serious than gentlemen 
seemed to imagine. He, for one, could 
not agree in the propriety of waiUog to 
have that question decided, before the 
court entertained tlie proposition now 
under consideration. No advantage coaid 
arise from sncii a discussion; on t tie con- 
trary, it inigiu he attended with the most 
U 2 
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fatal consequences. Whenever that point 
came distinctly before the court as an 
abstract proposition, it might then come 
uuder mature and deliberate discussion ; 
but that surely was not the peiiod for in- 
troducing it, incidentally, a** connected 
with the question to which in piinciple 
everymau must agree. He trusted, tlicie 
fore, that the court of [)roprietois would 
dismiss from their minds that part of the 
subject, and in the mean time come to an 
unanimous decision upon the hniad pro- 
position before them ; relying on their 
own power to do an act of justice, until 
the question should, hereafter, if sncii an 
event should ever occur, be finally ad- 
judged. Theie was one other point in tl»e 
argument of his hon. friend to which he 
must allude. His hon. friend had stated 
that the ca^e of the Marquis Wellesley 
was not a precedent in point: he (Mr. 
K.) totally differed from his hon. friend, 
because it was impossible to cite an in- 
stance, in tlie whrde hisfoiy of the Com- 
pany's affairs, so pertinent to the present 
question. That was the most singular 
instance width could be mentioned, to 
shew that the Company, In rewarding the 
meritorious services of their officers, were 
i*oQtent to evince their liberality in de- 
taciied periods, without looking to the end 
of an officer's career; and, indeed, nothing 
^ 4 . would be more iinreasonahle than to hold 
that the just reward due to an officer in a 
particular act of his professional life, 
•’ should be postponed until his services 
y sJiould terminate, however late that period 
f, might be. Undouhtediy tiie precedent in 
5 the case of the Maiquis Wellesley w^s 
lx precisely in point, only because the 
aervice-s which he perfoiined were not ex- 
of the same nature with those of 
^ythe Marquis Hastings; but in principle 
two cases could be more alike. He 
K.) was reminded of an illustration 
truth of the proposition contended 
from seeing in the couit a person 
did not often visit it, but who, vvhen- 
‘ ever he did, make it a very delicate thing 
for any member of the court to speak of 
military merit and talent without pro- 
ducing some uncaNine.^s to tlie individual. 
But though his hon. friend denied tlie re- 
levancy of the precedent in the case of 
the Marquis Welle.sicy, there was in the 
court an in.stanre of a man of distin- 
guished rank, whose example .silenced all 
objection upon the principle alluded to : 
he need not say that he referred to the 
faoD. and distinsnislied officer who was at 
the storming of SeriuL^apatam. He (Mr. 
K,) believed it was the fate of that of- 
* ■ ficer, wlio had performed one of tlie most 
'extraordinary and brilliant services in the 
history of the last centiuy, not to reap the 
reward which the wlmle army of Ktiglaiid 
"Sehnowledged he ha;i a right to receive, 
for his cmineni services, liut was it to be 


said that because a distinguished officer 
had not the reward due to his merits, that 
it was a preceded to be acred upon in 
future; and that no other man, how- 
ever extraord nary lii.s qualjik-'j, was to be 
rewarded. It was quite sufficient for liim, 
ill a question of this nature, to feel that 
the merits of the party uuiler conside- 
ration were ^nch as entitled him to 
levvaid. On the present occa^i«»^ he could 
not but exp^e’^’» his opinion that the 
Maiqiiisof Hasting-* had cra'iiently de- 
seived the reward piojufserl; the noble 
marquis had lenderetl the Company im- 
poitaiit services, aiifl he wa.- snil capable 
of serving them both a.s a soldier and as 
a Statesman. A** a military man and as a 
statesman, he ventured to .«iay 'hat the 
Compa.iy never had a mote valuable 
servant ; foi however confined he might 
be in hi.s experience a> to tlie foimer 
character, yet he had shewn talents for 
the field equal to the first geiieiais in the 
BritMi service, but as a stitesman he 
had evinced powers and resouice.H of mind 
which entitled him to the warmest admi- 
ration. This character, however, he had 
acquired long before he went to India ; 
and the previous knowledge which the 
Company had obtained of hi'* merits, 
must have assured them of an auspicious 
result from hi.^ eseriions in their service; 
and were gentlemen now prepared to 
say that tliey would not rev\ard the 
first dawn of tlie nolde maiqni-'s services 
ill A.sia. In .'iiort, there wa-* no quarter 
of the woilil in vvliicli iheiiolde hud was 
known, whethei by the name of Hustings, 
Moira, or Uawdon, in which every En- 
glishman was not pruini of him as an 
oiiiaiiieni to the Britihh nation. These, 
he was sure, were the si ntiinents as well 
of the whole court as oI hmi'-elf, and he 
trusted that no (eL’hnical objections would 
be suffered to crush feeliug.s so honour- 
able to the court. He was reaily to t>car 
all the reproacli he must de.'serre, if the 
Marquis of Hastings e^er should, in a 
.single act of his public life, do any ti ing 
which did nor reflect the highest honour 
upon him-ielf, as an individual, and upon 
his country as a nation ; and impart the 
most ^ratifying and proud sensations to 
all those vvlio had the honour of calling 
him their countnnian. With these ob- 
seivations he would sit down, in con- 
fident hopes that the resoiutious would 
hecairied uiianiinonsly. 

Sir James Graham said, he could not 
give a silent vote in favour of a reso- 
lution for rewarding the noble lord for 
services in India, the nurit of which was 
acknowledged throughout the whole king- 
dom. He should however trouble the 
court with very few words. In respect to 
the time for making the grant, he was 
clearly of opinion, that the sooner the 
rewtird was given after the performance of 
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the services, the more consonant it was to 
reason and justice. It had appeared that 
the Court of directors, on the 3d of Fe- 
bruary last, liad come to an unanimous 
decision, approvin<c of tiie noble lord*> po- 
litical condiic*^. Wan the couit, howeier, 
to be sati.sfied with merely voting the 
noble lord an empty coniplimeni, without 
following it up with .sometbinyrmote sub- 
stantia! ? The court of directors, very pro- 
perly, felt that a mere vote of approbation 
was not sufficient, and consequently they 
had come forward to recommend a re- 
solution for a handsome piovision for the 
noble lord. But it seemed to be disputed, 
whether the Company had the power to 
make the provision. Whatever doubts might 
have been entertained by gentlemen who 
had a taste for making technical ol jectlons, 
lie (Sir J. G.) had no hesitation in saying 
that the Company had such power. No- 
body could ret.snnabiy dispute it, and this 
was the first time he had oxer heard they 
had no right to do jiisiiceto riteii senams. 
No person h.id a title to di-puie this 
power, and t!io>e who could y.eldtotliis 
infriugemeni of the Comp.uiy’N lights, 
must give up every thinu^ Vriltnib'e that the 
Company possessed. If the Coinpaiiy could 
not keep this power ot rewarding their 
servants, all the rest of iheii priv lieges ivere 
of little or no value. 'I hen it had been 
said that there w’ere no precedents to be 
found tor this proceeding; why thehi'jtoiy 
of the country for the l.ist liniHlred years 
completely established the piinclple, in a 
variety of in-tance-*, on which the reso- 
lution was toimded. Ir was sufficient tor 
the present purpose, that the c<tse of Mr. 
Peidval, upon whose widow and chddren 
a pension \v,>s settled as a reinuneratioii 
for the services of that unfortmiate ueii- 
tlenian, was lefenedto It appeared to 
him, therefore, that there was no pretence 
for objecting to ilie grant, on the ground 
of insufficient piecedent. Tor these rea- 
sons it appealed to him that the court 
ought not to delay one moment in agree- 
ing to the resoltition, in order that it might 
be carried into effect in the rao.st lieiteficial 
way for the noble lord's family. The 
court should recollect that they were only 
considering the noble lord through his 
family ; and convinced that the motion was 
one to which eveiy man pre'*eiit ouuht to 
accede, he .should give it his Iteaiiy con- 
currence. 

Mr. A.^tell begged to say a few words, 
in consequence of some misappieheusiou 
among the gentlemen who had taken a 
part in the debate, 'i'hehnn. baionet who 
spoke last was quite mistaken in sup- 
posing that the court of directors had 
cutered into an unanimou.s resolution, ap- 
proving of the noble marquis’s political 
conduct : he (Mr. A.) ftit no disposition 
to enter into any argument upon the po- 
litical merita of the noble marquis, but be 
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could not help undeceiving thehon, baro- 
net upon the point he had as<!umed. The 
fact was, that the couit of directors, on 
the occasion alluded to, did not touch 
upon the political seivices of the noble 
marquis, nor had liie) tnerbeen brought 
under review by that body. When the 
court of directors passed an unaiiimoui 
resolution of thanks to the noble marquis, 
they specially guanled tiiein>clxe'« against 
giving any opinion as to his po'itical me- 
rits; this he ven ruled to say, Itecar.se he 
could <lo so, wit!. out the po''Mhdiry of 
being contradicted. Another hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Kuinaird), for whom iie h.ad 
the highest respect, entered into a very 
warm eulogium upon tlje noble marquis’i 
cii'ii services. Whenever that .snliject came 
under consideration, there was no man 
wh<» should be mote dispo.sed tlian him- • 
self (Mr. A.) to review the noble mar- 
quis’s conduct on that head with liberalitf - 
and candour, for he was not the man la" 
detract fioin any merit due to the noble 
itiaiqnis : but it Tnu''t not Ih' said by 
those who .igitated tins que»tion, tljat the 
couit of direcfois had miaiiiinoiisly ap^ 
proved of tlie pohtical scnices of his lord- 
ship. There could he no doubt that to the 
Maiquis Hastings the wannest thankt 
were due for In.s mihtarv services; as t 
military man, he (M». A.J was ready 
sub«c!ibe to the stionge^t terms of appro- 
bation, but he could tind no piecedenC flOY 
voting to a general a sum of money, under 
the circumstances now proifO-^ed, before" 
the termin.dion of his set vice.'; for he de- 
nied that the examples of Lord ComwallFt ‘ 
and Marquis Wellesley were in point. WitK 
respect to the grant to Loid Cornwallis^ 
that was given a.s u remiiticration fur tha 
whole period of that noble lord’s seivices* 
As to the case of the M.irqiiis Wellesley, 
the sum then voted was in respect of par- 
ticular and extiaoidinary sen ires, totally 
unconnected with the geiieial duties of 
the noble lord's situation. If the court 
were to adopt the .Marquis of Wellesley’s 
case as a piecedciit on the present oecS- 
sion, it would serve for tlic same purpose 
on all occa.‘«ions, when a propo.'ition wM 
brought forward for prcmalnieicmunerai- 
tion of seivices. But he denied, in point 
of fact, that Maiqui' Welh-.^le)’' ca'ie bore 
out the statement of ir, for theic were fif- 
teen months between the knowledge, ill 
this country, of the storming of Seiingap»* 
tam, and ihe time when the sum of money 
was granted by the court of proprietors | 
tberefoie, it appeared to him that the 
court were now called upon, without pre- 
cideut or aulliority, to vote a grant of 
money upon a principle which had nevrf 
been acted upon by the Company, namely, 
that of gianting prematurely a reward 
services before they were |>erformed. U 
appeared tobim, that however high 
distinguished the merits of a Company’s- 
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serr^nt might be in a particular transac- 
tion, it would be highly imprudent to 
think of rewarding those merits until the 
whole period of his sendees expired. What 
occasion was there iu the present case to 
hurry the reward ? Why should there be 
so much haste under the circumstances 
stated. No man could doubt that tire fu- 
ture services of the uoble lord would be 
such as to entitle him, at the end of his 
government, to that just reward to which 
he was fairly entitled. The high charac- 
ter of the noble loid induced the Company 
to think that he would continue to act 
with tile same credit and applause. It ap- 
peared to him, ther efore, that the manner 
in which tliis question was brought for- 
ward, was holding out a doubt of the fu- 
ture exertions of his lordship ; and for 
this reason it appeared to him to be 
much more proper to postpone the grant 
irntil the end of his services, when it might 
be made with more advairtage to the pub- 
lic service. But iudependeut of this objec- 
tion, be really could not see any grounds 
for the grant, and therefore, acting upon 
the duty which he owed to the East-India 
Company, he felt it necessary to oppose 
the proposition. It was necessary the 
court should know, that this proposition 
came forward under very peculiar circum- 
itances. He was authorized in stating 
that it had been twice rejected bythecourt 
of directors, and it was now brought for- 
ward iu cuDsequence of the altered cir- 
eumstances, and the change of the court 
of directors. He was disposed to attribute 
to his bon. colleagues tiie most houour- 
aide and creditable motives for tlieir cou- 
di^t ; butiu disagreeing with them on the 
]ireseut subjects, he did so in the honest 
dSschaige of what he conceived to be bis 
duty. His honourable friend (Mr. Kin- 
ttai^) had made a very eloquent speech 
in expatiating upon the civil services of 
tte noble lord ; but he (Mr. A.) must re- 
peat again, that upon that part of the no- 
ble lord’s services the court weie at pre- 
sent not competent to come to any deci- 
sive opinion ; but whenever the question 
of the policy of the late war (and it was a 
subject of great importance) came to be 
discussed, lie entertained uo doubt it 
would be deiermiued upon large aud libe- 
ral views. Tile ameuitnieut proposeil by 
an iionourable gentleman liad certainly 
given rise to a discussion, upon a polut 
which probably ouglit not in prudence 
to be agitated. This was certainly not 
the season to agitate any questionable 
point with respect to tlie Company's 
power; but at the same time it was" a 
subject wliicli could not with propriety 
be kept bark, upon an occasion like tl e 
present, wlien the court were called upon 
to adopt a resolution so extraordinary in 
its nature. It was imdoubtediy of much 
■ore importance to decide whether the 
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Company had the right to grant money in 
this manner, than to look to the indivi- 
dual question of granting a .specific sum to 
Marquis Hastings. It was true that the 
court of directors had, by a majority, agreed 
to tile proposition now made ; but in his 
opinion they ought, first of all, to have 
determined decisively Whether they had 
a right to make such a grant. Of the two, 
at least the latter was the more import- 
ant question, and ought to liave been first 
disposed of. His honourable and learned 
friend (Mr. Impey), with his usual ability, 
had endeavoured to divert the attention 
of the court from this primary question ; 
and if tlie proposition as it stood should 
be carried, aided by liis powerfuleloquence, 
it was easy to see the dilemma in which 
tlie board of coutroul would be placed. It 
was impossible to shrink from the consi- 
deration of the difficulty which was in- 
volved in the present proposition, if the 
motion was carried in its present terms, 
contrary to the opinion, iu point of law, of 
the attorney and solidtor general, the pre- 
sident of the board of controul would be 
placed in this difficult situation, he would 
either be obliged to negative the question 
altogether, or, which would be nearly the 
same thing, sanction the opinion of the 
attorney and solicitor general. The truth 
of this observation could not be disputed, 
and therefore lie thought, in all events, 
the only waj of getting out of this dilem- 
ma, was to agree to the amendment of his 
lion, friend, which, ifcariicd, would not 
in any way detract from the merits of 
Marquis Ha-stings. As it seemed to be 
contWsed that this was not a time to agi- 
tate tiie question of power, which was 
in f.ict involved in the present question, 
he thought the wisest course, after all, 
was to postpone the subject of remunera- 
tion aulil the etui of the noble marquis’s 
services. No harm could be done by such 
a postponemeut ; the uoble marquis could 
be ill DO respect injured, and the time 
would come hereafter when the subject of 
remuneration might be discussed, divested 
of the difficulties with which it was now 
accompanied. He hoped tlie court would 
not be influenced by the eloquence of the 
hon. gentlemen who had spoken on the 
otlierside of the questitiii, because this 
was really a matter which required serious 
and temperate deliberation, free from the 
influence of warm feelings aud zealous 
wishes. Under tlie operation of popular 
notions, and under the powerful influence 
of zealous advocates, the court miglit be 
induced to do liiat whicii tlieir sober and 
delilierate judgment might afterwards 
cause tl eui to icpeiit. Sincerely hoping 
that tlie court would be on tlieir guard 
against tlieir teeliiigs, he trusted he should 
be excused for thus trespassing on their 
attention, which he assured them be ouly 
did from a sense of imperious duty. 
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Mr. Robinson said, that what had fallen 
from tlie honourable gentleman who spoke 
last made it incumbent on him, by way 
of explanation, to say a very few woid«, 
in order that the court might not he mis- 
led by what had fallen from the hon. gen- 
tleman. If he understood his hon. friend 
rightly, he had spoken of this motion as 
having been twice rejected by the court of 
directors. 'Ihe impression which such a 
statement was calcuiated to make, with- 
out explanation, rendered it necessary to 
address them. It was veiy true that this 
proposition had been twice negatived by 
the court of directors, but in what way ? 
His hon. friend, when he stated that the 
question was negatived twice, should also 
have given the reason upon which it had 
been negatived. The fact was, that it 
was negatived, upon a difference of opi- 
nion as to the mode of remunerating the 
noble marquis, and not upon the broad 
principle of remunerating him : surely 
then, that could not be considered a sub- 
stantive rejection of the question, when, 
in fact, the merits of the case had never 
been brought before the court. So much 
then for the observation of his hon. friend 
upon this part of the case. It had also 
been stated that a difierence of opinion 
had existed between the geutlenieu be- 
hind the bar, and the inference drawn 
from that was that a considerable num- 
ber of directors had dissented from the 
projected proposition. He (Mr. R.) held 
in his hand a list which contained the 
names of the gentlemen who had agreed 
to the proposition in question, and nut of 
thirty directors there were twenty-five 
who signed a recommendation iu the shape 
Of a resolution in favour of the grant, and 
it was under that recommendation that 
the subject was now brought for the con- 
sideration of the court of proprietors. 
These circumstances considered, it was 
but reasonable to say that the question 
came recommended by the directors to the 
court of proprietors, and that they need 
not imagine it a doubtful question as to 
the sentiments of tlieir executive body. 
There was only one other point to which 
he wished to advert, as having fallen from 
his hon. friend ; bis hon. friend had tnade 
use of this expression, “ he felt that 
he should ileserve the execration of the 
proprietors if he relinquished the rights of 
the East-lndia Company.” He (Mr. R.) 
felt that he should be entitled to the same 
execration if be relinquished the rights of 
the directors ; but, in his opinion, the 
best had been done for the protection of 
those rights, by not bringing into discus- 
sion a question, which, if it came to be de- 
cided, the Company would go to the wall 
right or wrong. The directors, however,' 
had thought it advisable to adopt a more 
prudent line, and had not wantonly 
brought forward a point which must in- 
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yolve them in some difficulty. If by tra- 
velling forward with this motion to the 
president of the board of controul, the 
court of directors failed in their object, it 
could not be helped. If the president ap- 
proved of ft, he would be doing an act a> 
justifiable as giving his consent to the 
giant of an annuity. Upon bis fiat rest- 
ed the whole of the case ; but he (Mr. R.) 
thought it was the business of Ihe Com- 
pany to pursue that line which they con- 
ceived they bad a i ight to do. and it would 
be for the president, if he thought proper, 
to reject the proposition ; then would be 
the time, and not till then, to draw the 
sword and light the battle. Undtr these 
ciicumstanres, he (Mr. R.) felt that he 
was but discharging his duty in voting for 
the question as it was oiiginally brought 
forward. 

Mr. Lowndes spoke warmly in favour of 
the per<oual merits and services of the 
noble marquis, and admitted that no re- 
ward was tuo great for Inm ; but at the 
same time he could not help objecting la 
the mode, the time, and the power of 
making the grant. As to the time of 
doing it, tlie proper season, in his judg- 
ment, was at the conclusion of the war in 
India. It should be recollected that Lord* 
Nelson and Ihe Duke of Wellington bad 
been rewarded for eminent services, which 
tended immediately to terminate a war. 
The principle, therefore, upon which th^ 
had been rewarded, was sensible and rea- 
sonable, but no such argnmeut could be 
adduced iu Ihe present case. With re- 
spect to the mode of remunerating the no- 
ble lord, he thought the idea of giving him 
;g60,000 in a lumping sum wa- a mere le- 
gal subterfuge, in order to get rid of tlie 
obligation of remunerating the noble lord 
by means of an annuity. What was the 
proposition } It was this : the Company 
could not raise £5000 a year beyond the 
extent of the charter, ergo, they bad the 
power of raising a larger sum in another 
way. The Company were to look to the 
powers given them by their charter, and 
they could not go out of it. It was clear, 
fiom the opinion of the attorney and soli- 
citor general, that the Company had not 
the power to grant an annuity teyond the 
duration of their charter ; it behoved 
them, therefore, to see whether they had 
the power, before they ventured to act in 
this manner. There was a very sensible 
observation applicable to this subject in 
Mrs. Glasse’s Cookery, who, in giving'di- 
rections for dressing a carp, very sensibly 
says to her readers “ first catch yonr 
carp.” This also reminded him of an ob- 
servation once made by Tom Sheridan fa 
his father, who threatened to cut him off 
with a shilling, upon which the facetious 
Tom said, “father where will yon bor- 
row it." The same might be said of the 
lavish expense whidi the Company seem- 
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ed disposed to incur in making a grant to 
Marquis Ha>tings ; where, he would ask 
was the money to come from which was 
to satisfy the grant? It was acknowledged 
tiiat tlie Company had no surplus reve- 
nues, and therelorc theyinightas well at- 
tempt to “ cal) spirits from the vasty 
deep/* as to ptetend to be able lo pay this 
money. He admitted that the merits of 
the noble marquis were completely out of 
the question ; tliey were in isputably 
great, but at the satne time the Company 
ought to he exceedingly cautious how 
they attempted to carry this pioposition, 
against the opinion of the attorney and 
solicitor general ; their opinion was de 
cidedly ayainst this mode of cartyhig this 
proposition, and if the directors were to 
attempt to fly lu the face of that opinion, 
would they not inevitably involve them- 
selves in a breach with the lio ird of con- 
troul ? If they w’ere to behave cavalierly 
towards that high authority, they would 
find them'ieivea in a conflict which must 
be attended with very serious conse- 
^neuces. It appeared to him, theiefore, 
that the most sensible mode of disposing 
^this question was to adopt tliat recom- 
IDCTded by his hon. friend, whose amend- 
'B^nt he would cheerfully support. 

Mr. Handle Jackson rose and said, tliat 
It so late an hour of the day he should 
BOt thiuk it necessary to trespass long on 
the attention of the court. Indeed die 
sole motive of his rising was for the pur- 
pose of rescuing the question from two or 
three strong niisrepiesentatioa| which had 
taken place in the course of the argument. 
One misrepresentation proceeded from 
bis bon. friend (Mr. Hume), vvho assumed 
that the ptoposed grant, which had in 
£ict originated in the almost unanimous 
nilU>mmeudatiou of the committee of di- 
Rctors, really originated with the perso- 
BSl friends of the noble maiquis. He 
(Mr. J.) was anxious it should be well 
Bftdn^tood that this observation of his 
boD. friend was not to be justified by the 
feet, because, for his own part, he declared 
most sincerely, that he knew nothing of 
the grant of money until he saw it men- 
t^ed in the newspapers, and the only 
difficulty he felt then was between two 
conflicting propositions as he understood 
tbein to be ; one whether it should be a 
grant of a pension, and the other such 
a grant as was now proposed. He was 
free to confess his impressiou to have 
been that there w<i3 a general and uni- 
versal understanding for some particU" 
lar compliment to be paid the noble 
marquis, on the same principle as that 
made to Lord Wellesley; and so strong 
was this impression that he really did 
BOt enquire into the subject, though 
iuTwas not surprised to see it mentioned 
ia the papers. So little acquaintance had 
be with the noble marquis or his friemls^ 


that he proposed to himself to come dowm 
to the court and give his vote in favour of 
the proposition which he understood 
would be lecommeiided to the court of 
proprietors. Undouhted'ly it had occurred 
to him that the court of directors were 
t!ie proper pei>ons with whom such a 
proposition ought to originate ; and he 
believed, that in point of fact, a very large 
majority of that body had determined to 
recommend a proposition of this kind to 
the court of proprietors. This fact not 
being to !»e disputed, he begged leave to 
ask whether any body could imagine that 
the hon. director(lMr. Bosanquet) who had 
sp€»ke against the proposition was himself 
one of the most earnest In recommending 
it. He (Mr. J.) admitted that the hon. 
gentleman did not recommend it in the 
terms in which it was now proposed ; 
but when he heard with such expressions 
asthe.se, ‘‘that this proposal for granting 
j^:60,000 was a sort of subterfuge, au 
atteiiiot to overreach the law, an attempt 
to escape out of the Compaay*s charter,** 
it became a matter of very great im- 
portance that the proprietors and she 
whole public should understand, that the- 
proposition forgiving ;C60,000 w’as first 
brought forward, and nothing whatever 
occuired at that time about the grant of 
ail annuity ; the fact being that the an- 
nuity of isOOO was not then Ihouyht of, 
and ouiy came to be mentioned afterwards, 
in consequence of the difficulty suggested 
by tile attorney and solicitor general. 
Was it fair then that the hon. director 
should call this a subterfuge and an at- 
tempt to escape from the charter, when 
in truth that very propo'iition which he 
Complains of originated before this dif- 
ficulty aj ose ? The state of the case he be- 
lieved to be thi^ ; papers were read iu court 
upon a former occasion, which shewed din* 
tiiict’y that tiie first qut'stiun agitated in 
the court of directors was the proposition 
to give the noble marquis a definite sum 
of A’fiOjOOO for the benefit of himself and 
children ; that, after that, an amend- 
ment was moved, w hich became success- 
ful, namely, that of giving an annuity of 
;6’.5,000 for twenty years instead of 
j^50,000 in trust. That amendment was 
stated to have come recommended to the 
court of directors by a very considerable 
number of their body, of wliich number 
the hon. director himself was one; and 
certainly it was advisable to invoke the 
liOD. director's name, when it could be 
done iu support of a cause like this, par- 
ticularly after the language which the 
faoD. director had used. Tlie hon. di- 
rector himself was the proposer of the 
ameudinent, and it should be recollected 
what that amendment was : it was cot to 
leave out any part of the high compli- 
ment paid to the meritorious services 
of the noble maiquis ; not to leave 
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out a single word of the resolution, 
thanking him for the successful conciU' 
sion of his gloiious wars ; not to leave 
out auy part of the thanks for the mili- 
tary and political skill he had evinced ; 
not to leave auy part of these words of 
commendation, but merely to introduce an 
alteration in the mode of conferring the 
reward, that of substituting an annuity 
of jS'OjOOO for twenty years instead of 
;6"<60,000 in trust. To that proposition 
the names of eighteen directors were 
signed, and amongst them was the name 
of the honorable director, literally ac- 
knowledging every one of those merits, 
which had been so honorably displayed 
hy the noble Marquis, and thinhiug of no 
other alteration than that of a pension of 
j£5,000 instead of ;£~'6t),000 intrust. With 
what candour or propriety then could the 
hcndrable director speak of this as a sub- 
terfuge and an attempt to evade the law, 
when he himself was theveiy first to ad- 
vocate tlje pnjposition ? He perfectly con- 
curred in the observations of his honor- 
able and learned friend, as to the impru- 
dence of introducing into this discussion 
any thing which might prematurely hasten 
the decision of a very important question 
between the Company and the govern- 
iueot« Nothing would be more unwise 
than for the Company to urge a ques- 
tion of such a nature, at the risk of en- 
dangering their charter; and although 
he muncained they had a clear and in- 
herent right in the territory of India, yet 
considering the nature and importance of 
tliat question, it required the greatest 
possible caution to avoid any discussion 
which might bring that subject into con- 
sideration, at a time least convenient to 
the Coiupany*s views. He could not dis- 
cover the good sense or the policy of agita- 
ting this question at the present moment ; 
knowing, as every man did, how much 
the discussion of sucli a subject ought to 
be avoided. It appeared to him, how- 
ever, that the court had reason to ap- 
plaud the wisdom of the directors, as to 
tlie manner in which they had conducted 
this part of the business ; for instead of 
entering into any argument upon the sub- 
ject, they merely acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of Mr. Canning’s letter; at the same 
time intimating, that was not the mo- 
ment to enter into any discussion upon a 
subject of that nature. This, he owned, 
was very wise and prudent conduct on 
the part of the directors ; if the same 
wisdom and caution had been used on 
former occasions, probably the Company 
would not have occasion to complain of 
those encroachments which been 
made on each succeeding renewal of their 
charter. If they had always expressly 
said, in the outset, this was a question 
too awful for argument and had constantly 
deferred the question, considering its 
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portance to India, probably those dis- 
putes and discussions never would have 
arisen to the disadvantage of the Com- 
pany, by exposing them to the attacks of 
their enemies. It certainly was very im- 
portant, not to hasten the decision of 
such a question ; but he hoped that when- 
ever it was brought forward, in a plain 
intelligible shape, it would be properly de- 
cided. But, in respect to the propriety 
of the director’s conduct, on the one 
band, acting for the proprietors, and that 
of the government ou the other, it ap- 
peared to him, that there ought to be no 
difference of opinion as to the wisdom of 
abstaining from urging forw'ard the rights 
of the Company, especially at a time 
when great prejudices were but too well 
known to exist against the Company 
upon this importantsubject. Forbearance^ 
at this critical time, was the wisest coume 
for the Company to pursue ; lest, by auf 
inconsiderate precipitancy, they migl^ 
endanger those rights which were eoo« 
fessedly acknowledged to be w'ell founded* 
The honorable director seemed extremely 
anxious to recommend the propriety M 
suspending this proposition, until the 
issue of this questiou was known; 
urged the court to postpone this debti^ 
justice to the Marquis Hastings, until tli« 
Company’s right to pay it was 
tained. What was the import of such 
proposition ? Why, the honorable director 
would have the Company wait in this 
proceeding until they had fought the bat- 
tle with government, in which battle they 
would be sure to fail ; he would have thm 
wait, until government had asserted its 
rights over those territories which al<me 
could enable them to reward their mUi« 
tary servants. But his bouorable friend 
near him (Mr. Hume) carried the argu- 
ment a little furtlier, and shewed the in- 
consistency of the grounds upon which 
this motion was opposed. First, it 
said, that the Company had no right to 
make such a grant ; but finding that not 
to be a tenable arpiment, refuge wao 
taken under the objection uiged by hi* 
honorable friend, that the Company had 
no right to make the grant unless they 
had a surplus rcveunc. So that the saxBO 
honorable gentleman, who at the last' 
court brought forward a motion for tbo 
purpose of voting a certain sum of money 
to a Mr. Wilkinson, out of the self saoM 
funds, now argued that the same tliiny 
could not be done on behalf of the nobttt 
Marquis. 

Mr. Hume said that the proposilioa 
that case was for paying a snm of aOBey 
out of the commercial fund. 

Mr. Jackson resumed and said, he w»t 
extremely glad to find that the comeief^ 
cial funds of the Company were so flou- 
rishiag as to enable them to do an act 
iustice, in the particular case alloded to # 
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but be could not comprehend the consis- 
tency of his honoraMe friend’s argument, 
who, in the one ca«e was ready to open 
the coffers of the Company, for the pur- 
pose of paying a doiibiiul claim made by 
aspecuiatire j crchant ; and jet, on the 
other hand, in tlie case of a servant of 
the Company, whose splendid and uni- 
versally acknowledged merits deserved tlie 
highest rewards the Company could be- 
stow ; towards such a servant his iio- 
norable friend should be as obdurate as 
iron and brass. The proposition of Iiis 
honorable friend could not bear the test 
of argument for a sinale moment. His 
honorabie friend was prepared to say, 
that the most distinguislied civil and mi 
litary conduct ought to go unrewarded, 
because the Company’s coffers were not 
overflowing with wealth. This proposi 
tion, and the other, for wliich his ho- 
norable friend contended, really could not 
stand together. The fact was, that the 
whole system of the argument on the 
other side was built upon a false sup- 
|)03ition ; that because a wise government 
is increasing its debt, it has no right to 
iemiinerate its meritorious servants. If 
ttis proposition weie true, he (Mr. J.) 
would be glad to know why the Duke of 
Wellington had been rewarded, in the 
liberal manner in which a grateful nation 
bad provided for him, notwithstanding 
the immense national debt under which 
the country laboured. How came the 
government to reward Lord Nelson and 
all the vast train of heroes who were 
pensioueil from the funds of the country 
during the last war, although the natio- 
aal debt was increasing and would still in- 
crease ? The fact was, that tlie honor and 
glory of the country, as a matter of na- 
tional policy, were concerned in the due 
gteward of its valuable servants. Upon 
^le same principle, the East India Com- 
.(•ay, hbwever heavy its debt might be, 
was bound to act towards their servants. 
If they could not reward great civil and 
military talents ; if they Lad not the 
means of conducting the operations of 
tbe government of a great empire ; if they 
were not enabled to maintain their civil 
and military establishments with all the 
obligatory duties of sovereignty, the go- 
vernment of the Company must be at an 
end. Surely, the very existence of the 
government implied tbe power of raising 
the means to maintain it ; withont those 
means, it was in vain to attempt the 
maintenance of dominion in India. But 
then, it had been said by an liouorable 
director (Mr. Astell), that there was a 
very marked di.'tinctiou to be taken be- 
tween the noble Marquis’s civil and mili- 
tary merits ; and this court ought only to 
iotdi lobis military and not to his political 
conduct. VVTio would believe that in the 
very resolution which bad passed t^e 
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court, rei'ognizing the distinguished merit 
of the noble lord, the words “ political 
services” were distinctly associated with 
his military services ? The noble lord 
had been paid the compliment of being 
thanked by a general court in the most 
unanimous manner for hi.s merits “ poli- 
tical as well as civil,” for tlie.se were tli« 
very words of the resolution. It had been 
saiit by a very distiugui.'hed person, the 
other day, that he had Hied too long in 
the world to be surprised at any thing. 
He (Mr. J.) was also in that pi cdirameiit ; 
hut he really thought tlie honorable direc- 
tor had been above making such distinc- 
tions, after the unanimous resolution to 
wliicli this court had come. Supposing, 
however, that any distinction could be 
insinuated, in tins particular case, be- 
tween the noble lord’s political and mili- 
tary services, it was qiiiie clear, even 
within the knowledge of the honorable 
director himself, no distinction of that 
hind could be actually made ; for it must 
be recollected, tliat, as to the policy of the 
late war in India, the noble lord had 
nothing to do with it, the Company 
haviag been involved in it before he 
noble Lord set his foot in India : but 
whatever his lordship might have had to 
do with tlic policy of war, no man could 
donht that lie had acted lo the best of bis 
ability, and witli the most enlightened 
zeal in tlie share he had in it. It was 
notorious tliat the war with tlie Peishwa 
had been commenced under tlie express 
directions ot the gorernment at liome, in 
consequence of the repeated aggressions 
committed upon the Company’s territory 
by that liostile power ; and orders had 
been sent out, by the diri'clors here, to 
Marquis Hastings, to assume the military 
command and carry on warlike operations 
in the Peishwa’s dominions. Tbe Mar- 
quis Hastings knew tlie difBculty of the 
sitnation in wbirh he was placed ; and 
being too wise, from the former expe- 
rience he liad learned of tlie sentiments 
of this country upon the subject of war- 
like operations in India, and being too 
sensible of the ditticulties to which an 
honorable baronet had alluded, he very 
properly waited until be received from 
the government at home tbe most expli- 
cit instriiclions how he was to act. 
'J'bose instructions having been at length 
sent out to iiim, he acted in a manner 
befitting the high station in wliich he was 
placed, and conformably to the distin- 
guished cliaracter he had always borne as 
a statesman and a soldier. The result of 
the war proved, to demonstratiou, the 
wisdom of intrusting in the bands of such 
a man the interests of the East-iadia 
Company. The strongest proof of tlie 
sense entertained by tbe directors of bis 
merits was, that when tbe subject of 
remuneration was proposed, eighteen out 
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of twenty-five signed the recommenda- 
tion for voting him a grant of ;£60,000, 
and tliat the wiiole of tlie twenty-five put 
tlieir signature to the resolution, recogni- 
sing Iiis liigh and extraordinary merits ; 
and he (Mr. J.J had no hesitation in 
saying, tliat he preferred the vote of 
^60,000 for the reasons assigned by the 
honorable chairman ; because he con- 
ceived, tliat this Company had a right to 
have their own accounts, in their own 
way ; and were not to be bound by the 
dicta of any authority, however respecta- 
ble, unless they were conformable to the 
acknowledged rights of the Company. It 
was most gratifying to his feeiings, to ob- 
serve the warmth of heart whicli pre- 
vailed in the court upon this interesting 
occasion ; and he was convinced that no 
excess of feeling could be too strong, 
upon a question in which the honor and 
character of the Company were concerned. 
With respect to the mode of appropria- 
ting the money, he concurred in the oh- 
scrvation of an honorable gentleman, 
that ought to be left entirely to the dis- 
cretion of the trustees, in whose care it 
was to be placed, subject only to such 
advice as was best calculated to promote 
the object in view. Undoubtedly the va- 
nity, which the proprietors might natu- 
rally be permitted to indulge on such 
an occasiou as this, would give them a 
right to require the money to be laid out 
in such a manner as would indicate their 
feeiings upon such a subject. If it should 
be thought proper to bestow the money 
in the purchase of an estate or the erec- 


tion of a mansion, be could see no barm 
in gratifying the vanity of the proprie- 
tors by calling it Hyderabad, or any 
other appropriate name, as a monumen- 
tal compliment to the Company. Under 
all circumstances heexprcs.sed a confident 
hope, that the same uiiaiiiinity which at- 
tended the resolution of thanks to the 
noble Marquis, would mark their pro- 
ceedings in coming to the resolution pro- 
posed, so consonant with that character 
for justice and liberality, which it had 
been the pride of this court to maintain. 

Mr. Botanquel and Mr. Jackson mutn- 
ally explained. 

Mr. Wigram said, that although be 
should be extremely unwilling to pre> ' 
cipitale the Company into any misuudir* 
standing with the board of control, and 
although it appeared to him, that in atS- 
ceding to the mode of remunerating the 
noble Marquis, by means of an aniiuiw, 
was likely to remove all difficulty upon tte 
subject, yet, upon the whole, considertigg 
the meritorious services of t|ie noble Mar- 
quis, upon which so much had been deier- 
vingly said, he should certainly votefi)r< 
the previous question. 

The Chairman then put the amendment 
moved by Mr. Hume, which being nega- 
tived without a division, the origind 
question was then put and carried byai 
majority ; and after a desultory conver- 
sation, in which Mr. Hume, Mr.Robinson^ 
Mr.Elphinsoue and Mr. Forbes took part, 
a ballot was demanded and fixed fiar 
Thursday the lOtb of June. 

Adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

June 30. — Chace's Relief Bill. — ^Vis- 
•ouiit Torrington, in moving the third 
reading, went into a history of the 
transaction which the bill was to ren- 
der val'd. It was founded in the claims 
of persons iu India, wlio had advanced 
money to the Nabob of the Carnatic, to 
enable him to make good'tbe kists to the 
Hast- India Company. Bylaw, loans of 
this description to princes in India were 
prohibited, and those who made them 
eouid not be admitted to prove their debts 
before the commissioners. It appeared, 
however, from evidence before the com- 
mittee on the bill, that the law ou the 
subject was not made known in India 
when the tiausaction whicli formed the 
fonndation of the present claims took 
place. The noble Viscount remjudcd their 
lordships, th.it by passing this bill they 
were not granting the claims of the par- 
ties, but merely acting like a graadjury. 


by allowing them the opportunity «f 
proving the facts before the commissio- 
ners. He had no interest in the bill who- 
ever, and did not wish it to pass for the 
sake of Messrs. Cliace and Co., who faadi 
failed, but for the benefit of the indivi- 
duals, chiefly persons in the naval and 
military service, who had made the loaiit 
through that company. He concluded 1^ 
moving that the bill be now read a third 
time. 

'fhe Duke of Wellington would nM, 
like the noble lord, say that he bad no 
interest in the bill : be felt a very deep 
interest iu it, as he was anxious that the 
widows and children of military men, 
for whose benefit the measure had beeh 
introduced, shoiiltl have an opportunity 
of establishing their claims. He conld 
not, however, asree to the passing of the 
bill with the preamnie in its present state. 
Tlieir lordships were aware, that by the 
37th of the King, all loans of this nature 
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were prehibited. The preamble of the 
bill conveyed a highly improper censure 
on the character of the persons who were 
at the time at the head of the government 
in India, when it stated the transac- 
tion to be known to them. He was at 
Fort George when the transaction took 
place, and knew that it was talked of, bnt 
there was not the slightest evidence of its 
being known to the government. This 
false assertion ought to be corrected ; he 
would therefore move to omit certain 
words, and to make one part of the pre- 
amble run thus : “ Although the said 
transactions were unknown, and unau- 
thorized by the Governor and Council of 
Fort St. George.” 

The Earl of Liverpool had great ob- 
j:ectious to the bill altogether ; but if the 
preamble were altered in the manner pro- 
posed, their lordships could in no way be 
yastided in passing it. The principle of 
the law which prohibited loans by British 
subjects to native princes had received 
the approbation of all parties, for it had 
bees the means of putting a stop to those 
schemes of peculation which were dis- 
graceful to the country. The law did not 
admit of loans being made by the con- 
aivance of the ludiati government, but 
Vequired that the consent of the governor 
and council sbpuld be given in writing to 
render them legal. Thus, even with the 
preamble as it at present stood, the 
ground for passing the bill was insuffi- 
cient. 

The Earl of Lauderdale supported the 
bill, chiedy because, though the Act of 
the 37th of the King liad arrived in India 
tt the time the transaction took place, 
the law bad not been promulgated. 

^ The Earl of Westraoiland followed, 
and supported the bill on the same ground. 

The Dukeof Wellington read an extract 
frtun a paper, to show that the passing of 
tife Act of the 37th of the King was 
jtlown in India when the loans were 

V' Aide. . He also referred to a letter in the 
^idence, the writer of which stated, that 
nielaw had passed ; and, alluding to the 
foans, said lie would have nothing to do' 
With such transactions. 

nieEarl of Lauderdale again observed, 
that the Art had not been promulgated by 
the government. It appeared from the 
evidence, that Mr. Petrie and Mr. Webbe 
Mew of the loan, and the paper to which 
the noble Duke had referred did not state 
that the law required the consent of the 
governor and council to be given in 
writing. 

The Earl of Liverpool, Lord Lauder- 
dale, and Lord ToiTington, explained. 

, Lord Fowls stated that the transaction 
bad not come to liis knowledge when he 
was at the head of the government of 
Madras. If it had, be sliould hay's 


thought it bis duty to punish the parties 
concerned in it. 

The Lord Chancellor supported the bill, 
but felt some embarrassment as to the 
amendments. 

The Earl of Liverpool consented to the 
third reading, the question for which was 
carried. 

The Duke of Wellington then moved 
two amendments in the preamble, on 
which divisions took place. They were 
carried in the affirmative : the first by 
21 to 20 ; the second by 22 to 20. 

Their lordships then divided on the 
question, that the bill do now pass. Con- 
tents, 24 ; Non-contents, 21 ; Majority 
for the bill, 3. 

Jult/ 1. — ^I'lie New South Wales trade 
bill went througli a committee. 

5. — The East-India postage bill was 
bronglit up from the Commons, and read 
a Orst time. 

6. — Petition for a Divorce. The Lord 
Chancellor said, he held in his hand the 
petition of an individual, praying for a 
-remedy under a very peculiar case. He 
had, in consequence of the seduction of 
his wife, instituted proceedings in India, 
where the criminal conversation took 
place. The civil court there had given 
him such redress as was in its power in 
a case of this kind, and he had obtained 
a divorce, a mensA et thoro, in the ec- 
clesiastical court. He was now desirous 
of seeking the relief afforded by parlia- 
ment, througli an act to enable him to- 
marry again ; but as the ciiminal con- 
versation had occurred in India, he could 
not bring ferward that evidence which 
their lordsliips’ required. This was a 
case which required consideration. He 
would not present the petition now, bnt 
intended to call tiieir lordships’ attention 
to the subject to-morrow. 

7. — The Lord Chancellor presented the 
petition for a divorce to which he alluded 
yesterday, and which related to a trans- 
action that occurred in India. He moved 
that it be referred to a committee to con- 
sider what proceedings ought to be adop- 
ted. — Ordered. 

12.— Mr. Mason, from tlie East-India 
House, presented a copy of the Regula- 
tions of the different governments of In- 
dia, in 1317. 

Soon after three o’clock, the Speaker of 
the House of Commons was summoned to 
the house, when the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
the Lord Gliancellor, and the Marquis of 
Winchester, as commissioners, gave the 
royal assent to several bills ; among others, 
the East-India postage bill and the East- 
India goods bill. 

HOUSE Of COMMOSS- 

June 23. — Army Extrnordinaries...- 
In a committee of supply, the Chancellor 
of the £scbe<iuer moved that a sum be 
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granted, not exceeding ^200,000, for 
defiayiiigtbe extraordinary expenses of the 
army of Great Britain for tiie present year. 

Col. Davies, after observing ujmu the 
exorbitancy of the chai ges for tlie militai y 
college, the Irish staff, and the Guernsey 
and Jersey establishments, as detailed in 
the estimates, gave notice, that he should 
early in the ensuing session of parliament 
move for the appointment of a select com- 
mittee, to take into consideration every 
part of the military expenditure. 

Lord Palmerston had certainly stated, 
when the army estimates were under dis- 
cussion, that the Irish part was under 
consideration, and that a considerable re- 
duction was contemplated. He had said 
that the reduction would be immediate ; 
and whereas, formerly, there were seven 
general officers on tliat staff, they were 
now reduced to four. fHear !J A corre- 
sponding reduction had taken place in the 
other appointraent.s. With regard to the 
military college, thehon. gentleman (Col. 
Davies) must have mistaken what had 
fallen from him (Lord Palmerston) ; he 
certainly stated his opinion, that it was not 
larger than it should b*. If, during peace, 
it should be found that there was a greater 
number of cadets than could be provided 
with commissions, conshtently with a 
due regard to the rises of half-pay 
officers, some arrangeiaents might he 
made to meet sucli an emergency. It was 
impossible that any such reduction of 
officers could take place in the establish- 
ment of the military college as had been 
proposed, so hmg as it continued to exist. 
With respect to those abuses wliich the 
hon. gentleman had mcritiimed in general 
terms, he (Lord Palmerston) must give 
them an unequivocal denial. 

Col. Davies replied, 

Mr. Hume r^retted tliat, from all 
that had just fallen from the noble lord, 
it was in vain to indulge any hope of 
si reduction in these expenses. After ob- 
jecting to the military college, as a most 
expensive one, the hon. member pio- 
ceeded to observe upon the several items 
charged in the account of these eitraor- 
dinaries. One of them was a sum of 
;f67, 543. lSs» lO^d. to tlie governor of 
Ceylon : no explanation had been given of 
the particular services to wiiicli tliis 
money Iiad been applied. It also ap- 
wared from these estimates, that tiic 
British government was charged with tl*r 
clotidngof troops in tlje East-Indies. He 
alluded to an item of ^248,748. 18^. 4rf., 
charged on account of disbursements 
and clotiiing to the different corps 
sending in that quarter, J?245,942 w'as 
the charge for disbursements; but really 
he did not know why the East-Indix 
Company should not pay the whole ex- 
pense of clothing these troops. The bon. 
member made some other reinmks on the 


expenses charged in the estimates for 
Bermuda and Trinidad. 

xMr. Huskisson thought that a consider- 
able part of the objections which had been 
taken by the hon. gentleman had arisen 
from his not having taken a very correct 
view of the nature of these estimates. 
Sometimes he talked of them as of ac- 
counts, sometimes as of estimates. It 
w'ould be some satisfaction to the hon, 
gentleman to be informed of what he be- 
lieved the house was not ignorant, chat 
there was not one single shilling which 
was not strictly accounted for to the 
army comptroller or to the auditors* of 
public accounts. The bills of the com- 
missaries were paid by bills upon the 
lords of the treasury, which were thoi ' 
can led to account. Tlie reason why the ; 
amounts appeared only, was that the 
accounts of the commissioners could not v 
be properly stated and described till r- 
came home. The commissaries were^the 
only persons permitted to draw tbme 
bills. There was not the smallest 
jection to produce the accounts in a jpTtwe J 
detailed form, if it should be deemed ae-x ^ 
cessary by the liouse. To refute, con- . ^ 
tinned Mr. Huskisson, the slandcroui 
charges madcelsewhere, 1 am subjected » 
the embarrassment of speaking of myself j 
it has never happened to me to derive the '"f 
smallest advantage by balance or commie- 
sion, from the situation in which 1 stao# ^ 
as agent for Ceylon. With reference 
the hon. member’s obscivations on the ^ 
item of army clothing, the estimates luwl , 
been drawn up in this form for a con- 
siderable period, and it was lire osaiU 
praciice to allow 15 percent, to cavalry 
commanders beyond the regular and as- 
signed allowance.” 

Lord Palmerston observed, that the 
allowance of 15 per cent, was quite dis- 
tinct from the sum assigned, and was noC 
granted, except on the clearest proof that 
the expense had been prerioirely inenrreti. 
The hen. member had fallen into the 
error of supposing that there were thirty- 
six, whilst in point of fact there wer« ; 
but thirty professors at the military coUegft, 

In reply to a question from Mr. 
relative to the charge in India, it yraM 
stated by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that it formed a part of an opcA ' 
account between the government of Ums 
countiy and the East^ndia Company. 

June — Compensation to Gen. SopeL 
— The house having resolved itself into tr 
committee* of supply, Mr. Wilbcrfoirce , 
prefaced his motion for a grant of remu- 
neration to Gen. Boyd, by a short itate*. 
ment of the circumstances on which Una. 
claim was founded. That officer, wb# 
was a native of the United States, 
ineaily life rendered a great service t« 
the cause of the country in the East- 
Indie% at a critical period of our 
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tliere. He was at that time the com- 
mander of a corps in the service of the 
Nizam. A large French force and a small 
Kn8li>}i force being not far distant from 
each other, the commander of the latter 
apprehending a sudden attack from the 
former, applied to Gen. Boyd at midnight 
for assistance, a request with which he 
did not for a moment hesitate to comply.. 
It subsequently proved that the alarm was 
unfounded, but Gen. Boyd’s friendly zeal 
was haudsuinely aknowledged liy the 
Britisli govenunent at Calcutta. To him- 
self, however, it pioved highly injurious, 
for the artifices of the French parly at 
the court of the Nizam v ei e so successful, 
that he was depiivrd of a situation from 
which he was tlien in the receipt of j^9,000 
a. year. Having been unable to obtain 
any compenvatiou in India, hccametothis 
country, and gained at his own request, 
what it was considered would be Aery 
' benedcial to him, altiiougli at little ex- 
pense to the public, namely permission 
to take a cargo of saltpetre from Calcutta 
to the United States ; by which adA enime 
it was calculated that he might make 
fifty or sixty thousand pounds. The 
JSast-India Company recognizing Gen. 
Boyd’aservices, gave him that permission, 
,• and by hi-s Majesty’s goveinnieut Ite was 
' fiimislicd with a .special license to protect 
film even should a Avar unfortunately 
break out between thlscountiy and the 
, United States. The committee would, 
liowoer, hear Avith concern and surpnse, 
that notwithstanding these piecautions, 
the vessel in whi(4i Gen. Boyd shipped 
the saltpetre touching at tiie Cape of 
Good Hope to laud some passengers, was 
: there detained, and condemned by the 
- Vice Admiralty Court ; for tAventy years 
couFtj« of that description were not 
t. those of the present day, over which 
^ of professional experience and 

^-IMgh clfaracter were selected to preside. 
i Alheir the oonclusion of the war with 
• Jwerica, an application bad been made, 
the part'of Gen. Boyd, to tlie British 
f gorenmieut for some temuneration for 
r the loss VAhich he had .sustained in con- 
^quence of his conduct in India. It was 
veeommended, both at the Secretary of 
: State’s Office and at the Treasury, that 
the subject should be brought before par- 
liameut, and submitted to the investi- 
gation of a committee. That Avas done, 
the committee sat last session. In 
:• the committee theieAA'ere seA’eral points 
^ Indifference, but by far the larger portion 
©f the inembers of it acquiesced in ti e 
Ittstice of Gen. Boyd’s chtini, although 
they did not agice as to Hie extent 
to which it ought to be allowed. Even- 
tually they came to a resolution w'hich 
^ would read. The hon. gentleman here 
jread t!»e resoUitlon of the committee, 
detailing the tijcumstances, and re- 


commending the ca.^c of Gen. Boyd to 
the consideration of pailiament. He 
would therefore move-, that a sum of not 
less than £6,(i00 be granted to liis majesty 
for the purpose of remuneiating Gen. 
Boyd, &c. 

Mr. Marryat contended that General 
Boyd had no claim whatever on tliK 
country. He iefened to the evidence 
taken before the committee, to siieAv, ia 
the hist place, tliat on ihe occasion allud- 
ed to in India. Gen. Boyd had not moveil 
from hi» position in :iiii of the Brithh^ 
and ill the second pi ice, that he had en- 
deavoured to magnify His losses, with a 
view to obtsfin a larger sum than that to 
which, even Avere the justice of his claim 
alloAved, he A\'a$ fairly entitled. If Gen» 
Boyd had insured his cargo of saltpetre 
for the sum which he expected to obtain 
by it, he would have sustained no loss ^ 
hut choo.sing to run the lisk, lie had no 
right to be distingn^^hed from other indi- 
A'iduals In similar situations. There was 
nothing in his profession in India Avhich 
entitled him to favourable cousideration ; 
and he (Mr. MariyaU confessed himself 
surpiised at the interest taken by thehon. 
ineuiber for Bramher, in an individual, 
Avho, at the head of 2,000 mercenaries, 
had been ready to fight for any power 
Avhich niight think fit to employ him. 
Such a peisqn was certainly no friend to 
“peace and good-will towai ds nun,” and 
in India especially wa& a veiv dangerous 
character. He could not consent that 
the taxes wrung fnnu the people should 
be inipiovidcnily lavished; and being 
satisfied that the daiin set up on the pre- 
sent occasion was totally unfounded, he 
should ceitamty take the sense of the 
committee on the ie-.olution. ► 

M r.Willierfoice was sure the committee 
would believe, that if it bad appeared to 
the committee appointed to investigate 
Geo. Boyd’s claim, that any fraudulent 
attempt had been made to impose on them, 
they would have Hung back the applica- 
tion with disdain and indignation. There 
was nothing in the evidence to warrant 
such an imputaiiou. (The hou. getit. 
here read parts of the evidence to explain 
the circumstances attending the insurance 
of the cargo of saltpetre.) The hon. gent, 
who had just sat down had spoken hardly 
of tlie conduct of a young man whose 
ardent spirit had led him to engage in 
military euterprizes in the Ka^t Indies, to 
serve his own country more effectively at a 
subsequent period of liis life. Unques- 
tionably it Avas, that by the friendly con- 
duct pursued tOAvards the British causein 
India, by Gen. Boyd, his personal pros- 
pects there had been clouded. He trusted 
theieforethat the coiniuittee would not 
coincide in ttie hou. member’s opinions, 
but would grant to Gen. Boyd that fair 
remuueraiion to which he Avas entitled. 
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Mr.H. Gurney observed, that there weie 
only two of the conituittee who were of 
opinion that the petitioner was not enti- 
tled to remuneration. The house ought 
to consider that this was a service render- 
ed by a foreigner. It would have been 
both the duty ami intere.'^t of a British 
subject, so placed, to liave assisted liis 
country: but Gen. Boyd had no interest 
to spr\e; on the contrary, he performed 
this service at a great disadvantage to 
himself. 

Mr. T. Wilson thought Gen. Boyd ought 
to have insured his propel ty against al) 
risks. In the event of a loss at sea he 
would have been placed in the same situ- 
ation as he iioiv was. He felt bound to 
oppose the grant. 

SirJ. Mackintosh, as a member of the 
committee, felt it necessary to say a few 
words on this occasion. He had not been 
able to attend that cnininitree as often as 
he could wish, but he felt it his duty, 
from what he had seen, to supp<»rt the 
proposed grant. There was no doubt eu- 
teriained of the extent of the service, or 
of the justice of the remuneration giien 
by the India Company. This remunera- 
tion was pennission to take a cargo of salt- 
petre to America, from which he would 
have realized a very great profit. Of this 
profit he was dcprive<l, by the cargo I»av* 
ing been seized by British officer?.' Hav- 
ing lost the retvard given by the India 
Company, Gen. Boyd appealed not to the 
Justice but to the equity and liberalit) of 
parliament, for some recoinpenc** lor Ids 
services. If he understood the objections 
urged against the motion, they were two- 
fold ; fir.^t, that Gen. Boyd ought to have 
protected liiinseif from loss by insuring 
ids cargo ; and secondly, because there 
liad been some inisfatemenfs relative to 
the amount of the loss. If the vessel had 
i>eeii lost at sea, or captured by a French 
privateer, the hrst would be undoubtedly 
a good argument against any claim on this 
country, but here the cdse was different. 
}low was this property lost to Gen.Bo>d ? 

It was lost by the act of British officers, 
..nd therefore by the act of the BritHi go- 
"crnmeut.— ‘(/fear How was he to pro- 
t ide against this ? Suppose the compeii- 
sntion had li^n in money, and that Gen. 
rsoyd bad been robbed of it by officers 
professedly acting under the Btitish go- 
vernment, would it be contended that he 
had DO claim on this country ? Undoubt- 
edly not. And yet the principle was the 
«ame. This gentleman could not have 
^ad an idea that he ought to insure pro- 
perty received from this country against 
the acts of this country. This was, in 
/act, gtviDg with one hand and taking away 
with the other. He had not minutely ex- 
amine the aax>unts laid before the com- 
mittee ; but from what he had heard of 
Gen. Boyd’s character, from what he had 


been told of his ignorance of mercantile 
affairs, he could not for a moment sup- 
pose that lie had been guilty of any inten- 
tional mistatement. Indeed, it would 
hav’e been madness in him to have done .so, 
as the thing was so easily discoverable. 
Under all the ciiciiuistanres of the case, 
he felt himself bound to support the 
motion. 

Mr. Finlay opposed, and Mr. Brougham 
and Mr. Forbes supported the motion. 

Sir Isaac Coffin was acquainted with 
Gen. Boyd, and could assure the house 
that that gentleman was incapable of anj 
wilful mi>tatement of his affairs. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer olw 
served, that if the house turned their at- 
tention to the great services rendered by 
the Marquis Wellesley to this country, 
they would find tliat a considerable pact 
of tiiose services would have cost much 
Mood and treasure, were it not for U»c 
assistance rendered by Gen. Boyd at Hjr- 
detabad. He felt it due to that geotlemao 
lo support the motion. 

The motion was then put and carried. 

The house resumed, the report was 
brought up, and ordered to be received 
to-morrow*. 

June 29.— iVetn South JVules, Dutta 
and Trade , — ^The hou«e having rcsolve-l 
itxdf into a committee on the New, 
South Wales Duties, Mr. Goulburn 
moved, that the Chairman be instructed 
ro bring in a bill to indemnify those 
governors of the colony who had im- 
posed duties on certain articles without 
the sanction of the British parliament, 
to continue those duties for a limit- 
ed time, and to empower the governor 
to levy a new duty oa spirits distilled in 
tlie colony. Although these duties had 
been levied with the concurrence of the 
government, they certainly had not been 
sanctioned, as every ta.'C ought to he, by 
an act of parliament ; and so far, there- 
fore, the comluct of tlic governor was 
iiregulur. It was the opinion of maiiy 
who had turued their opinion to the .state 
of tlie colony, that its avricuUural inte- 
rests would he considerably promoted by 
encouraging the dlstiilation of spirits in 
New Smith Wales, and he thought th^ 
the fluty which this bill would impose 
wouhl not frustrate that object, whil^ 
by laising the price of the at tide, it would 
provide a security against the too general 
consumption of it. The former duties, 
lie remarked, would not be continued by 
this hill for more than one year. 


* TTie abstract of the report of the cornmittee on 
Gen. cUim is given in the Asiatic Journal, 

voi. VI . p. 37( ; and an account of Gen. 
corps, from •»— -V •- *hf laTi* 

to!, p. Cl I. I. ■ ■- • . 

of some am p > ■ ,e • 
mciit mi^ht ■ • . - ■ . , , ! , 

gation than ne under an imputation ^ injua. 
tice •, a claim hovrever, which money, withmtt 
eulogy, might api>«ar ^equate to pay,— JEAf. 
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Mr. Bennet ‘O'bjected to the general 
system of taxation introduced by the go- 
vernor of New South Wales, without any 
ether authority than his own good will 
and pleasure. There was not an article 
in the colony which was not taxed. He 
hoped that the limit of this taxation 
wottld be hxed at one year, and that the 
state of this colony would undergo an in- 
vestigation early in the next session. 

The house hai'ing resumed, the report 
was brought up, and leave given to bring 
in the bill. 

The house resolved itself into a com- 
r. iniltee on tlie New South Wales Trade 
Act. Mr. CoUmrn stated, that at present, 
vessels under 300 tons burden were not 
allowed to trade south of the Cape of 
Good Hope. His object was to bring in 
abill to allow vessels under that tonnage to 
trade to New South Wales, as vessels of 
a small size were necessary to the traffic 
of that colony. Leave given to bring in 
the bill. 

Ge/i. Boyd'9 Compensation. — On the 
motion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
clteqner, the repoit of the committee 
of Supply was received, and the resohi* 
tton for granting jg6,000 voted to Gen. 
Boyd, was agreed to. 

New South H^ales Duty Bill.— On the 
motion of Mr. Goulburn, the house re- 
solved itself into a committee on this bill ; 
Mr. Bennet, said, that suspicious cir« 
cumstauces had come to light respecting 
the employment of these duties. He 
thought it strange that, in the last week 
of the session, the hon. gentleman should 
call on the house, not only to legalize tlie 
dmies, but to indemnify the person who 
^ had unwarrantably imposed them. He 
complained of the (axes imposed by Go- 
vernor M^Qiiuriie a*- most injudicious and 
ruinous, being twice as high on exports 
'f on imports; and that, the moment 
h. things were made known to the 

% public, the hon. gentleman came down to 
i- the house to propose the continuance of 
the taxes and the iuderaniheation of the 
' fovernor. Among other duties, he stated 
&at a poll-tax was levied on every person 
> that left the colony, and that it was not 
I. applied to tlte payment of the naval of- 
' : nor to any other public service, 

ft went into the pocket of Governor 
J li*Quarrie’s secretary. Upon the whole, 

; wh^n he looked to the circumstance.s of 

governor’s case, and considered that 
parliament would meet in time to adopt 
any measure that might be necessary, he 
for one could not give his consent to this 
bill at present ; and he should therefore 
propose the entire omission of the hrst 
danse. 

Mr. Fmbes said, that insinuations had 
been made of suspicious circumstances in 
the conduct of Governor INUQuarrie; 
vhichwere totally unfounded. With re- 


spect to the fees exacted from persons 
leaving the colony, it was well known 
tliat a system of fees prevailed very gene- 
rally, not only there but at the Cape of 
Good Hope, at Ceylon, and other colo- 
nies. He wished the system to be abo- 
lished ; but, while it existed, no blame 
could be attached to any individual for 
acting upon it. He would rather see the 
practice entirely abandoned, and that we 
followed the example of foreigners, who 
issued passes gratis. Every inquiry into 
the circumstances of Governor M‘Quar- 
rie’s conduct had proved highly to his 
credit. The hon. gentleman w'ho spoke 
last ought to have acknowledged this to 
be the impression upon his mind; and 
another hon. gentleman ought to have 
come forward with Christian charity to 
make a similar acknowledgement, as a 
set-ofF for insinuations which he had for- 
merly thrown out, but which had not been 
supported. 

Mr. Wilberforce rose to order. 

Mr. Brogden said, it was contrary to 
the rules of the house to allude to obser- 
vations made on a former discussion. 

Mr. Forbes said he stood corrected ; 
but excused himself for having been 
anxious to do j ustice to a genilcmau whom 
he knew and highly esteemed. He ad- 
mitted that no duties were mere impolitic 
than expoit-clnties, or indicated greater 
want of knowledge of policy. He hoped 
they would be abamloned, both in New 
South Wales and in Cejloii. The duty 
on spirits had been imposed by the au- 
thority of ministers ihemselves; and, 
therefore, other duties were thought 
equally warranted. 

Mr. Wynn submitted whether an in- 
demnity bill could be passed upon an al- 
legation without inquiry. 

Mr. Goulburo stated, that Governor 
M‘Quarrie had not exceeded the powers 
granted to his predecessors in office. He 
differed from the last hon. member, as 
the governor’s general deportment was 
very well calculated for botli the civil and 
military departmeuis. 

Mr. Wilberforce explained. 

Mr. Goulburn bore testimony to the 
high respectable character of General 
M Quarrie. But the question was, whe- 
they would consent to pass the present 
bill, which went to indeiunify Governor 
M'Quarrie and others for levying monies 
in New South Wales without the autho- 
rity of parliament. Altliougli the gover- 
nor was warranted by piecedent, he not 
doing more than what had been doue be- 
fore, yet government had deemed it expe- 
dient to press a bill of indemnity for this 
irregular or illegal proceeding. It had 
been long ago submitted to the crown 
lawyers, who had at last advised the le- 
galizing those duties which before had 
been illegal. If the governor, and those 
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concerned with him in tlie collection of 
the duties, were not protected by a bill 
of indemnity, they would all remain ex- 
posed to actions or prosecutions. If the 
governor has been guilty of a violation of 
his public duty, which he (Mr, G.) was 
convinced he had not, bring him to trial 
and punish him. But let him not be ex- 
posed to malicious prosecutions nr actions 
afterwards, for whai goveruiuent by no 
means condemned, however irregular the 
proceeding.s. 'Ilie duties were not im- 
posed wantonly on the people of the 
colony, but as acts of policy, and to pre- 
vent the improper introduction of certain 
obnoxious articles. The hoii. member 
(Mr. BennetJ approved of a taxon spirits, 
provided it was authoiised by parlia- 
ment. The bill now submitted to their 
aonsideration would gratify the bon. 
member’s wi.shes. The hon. memlier 
(Mr. G.) was against postponing the bill 
till next session, as recumineuded by the 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Bennet). 

Mr. Wynn said his objection was npt 
answered. Before an indemnity should 
be granted, there ought to be the re|)ort 
of a committee before the house. Besides, 
he submitted whether they could impose 
the duties which were mentioned in the. 
bill, without a committee of supply. 

Mr. F. Robinson said, there were many 
instances of duties originating in a com- 
mittee of the whole house, but not in a 
committee of supply. 

Mr. Wynn asked, if duties illegally im- 
posed bad been continued in that manner. 

Mr. Brogden thought that duties of re- 
gulation, which were not part of the sup- 
plies of the year, did not require a com- 
mittee of supply. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
curred in this opinion. 

Mr. B. Bathurst hoped, that no ob- 
struction would be given to the bill, as 
there was no charge of abuse, but only a 
technical want ofform. 

’file Chairman reported progress, and 
obtained leave to sit again to-morrow. 

July 2. — Chace’s Reliff Bill. — Lord 
Jocelyn, on moving that the amendments 
of the Lords should be agreed to, said, 
that all he wished for was, that the cir- 
cumstances should be sifted to the bot- 
tom, and that tlie house should come to 
a fair, a just, and an honest conclasion. 
He bad carried this bill thiougii tlie 
house; and, now it was returned to 
them, he bad only to move, that the 
amendment^ be agreed to. 

M r. Canning could not concur in the 
motion of the uable lord. Tlie parlies 
who were interested in the passing of the 
bill must have known that what they 
have done was contrary to an act of par- 
liament. — (Here the right hon. geutleman 
recited the act). — If they made loans to a 
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native prince, ia contravention of the law, 
they did it at their own risk. It was, 
however, alleged in the original petition, 
that the advances madehy the petitioners 
to the nabob of the Carnatic went to aid 
the East India government ; and it was 
on this ground he luid consented to the 
committee, and to the bill wliich had 
passed; but their lordships in iheotliep 
house had taken from the bill the only 
allegations on wh eh it*w<»uld be reason- 
able to pass it. Tliey had struck out that 
part winch said, that the loans to, the 
nabob were made to assist the exigeucics 
of the government in India. Now tbU 
was the chief ground on which tlie viola- 
tion of a former act could be iu any de- 
gree overlooked : otherwise, it might aa 
well be said, that the act should only be 
a dead letter. It seemed as if their lord- 
ships* dissatisfied with the manner in 
which it was said a number of bills west 
up to tlieui troni that hou.se, were deto*- 
mined to be tcreneed; and, therefore^ 
had set their wit and wisdom to work to 
send back the piesent bill in such a shape 
as would stultify tne house if it consented 
to pass it. .In fact, it was impcs'iblethat 
it could be agreed to as it then stood, 
unless it were to be contended that tho 
same deduction should now be made fcoq 
a negative which bad before been drawn 
from an affirmative proposition. He 
should, theieiore, move, that the further 
consideration of their lordships* amend- 
ments be postponed till that day three 
months* 

Mr. Warren supported the bill and 
the amendments of the other house, 
thinking that, where the two houses of 
parliament had agreed iu the principle of 
the bill, it would be unjust to the partie* 
concerned to be deprived of all remedy, 
iu consequence ot some difference be- 
tween the two houses in the pieamWe. 
The money was advanced, if not with the 
written concurrence of tlie Madras giv 
vernment, at least witli its knuwdedgej 
and it was admitted, that the East 
Company derived the benefit of it. It 
would, therefore, be an injustice to thott 
individuals, who had advanced their mo- 
ney, to put them now beyond tlie meant 
of recovering it. 

Mr. T. Courtenay could not agree that 
the .amendments of the other house w^ 
only to a change of the preamble. They 
went to a removal of the principal all^i* 
tions on which the expediency of the 
was admitted. He hoped, however, that 
the amendments would be simply negOr 
tived, and not that their further cooii- 
deration should be postponed lor ibre® 
months. 

Mr. J. P. Grant thought that it would 
be a nianitest injustice to tlie individnaUi 
wb<f had paid so much money — X 150,01^41 
which the Ea^t Itidia Company had got iA 

Voh. virr. Y 
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their pockets — to say to them at present, 
that they should not be repaid ; and 
that, too, after the money had been ad- 
vanced with their own knowledge. As 
to the amendment of the lords, he did 
not see why it should vitiate the bill, 
upon the principle of which both houses 
were agreed. Tlie amendment might, he 
thought, be negatived ; but it would be 
too much to delay the bill till next ses- 
sion in consequence of it. He hoped, 
therefore, that the all of several poor per- 
sons, might not be lost in the disputes be- 
tween the two houses of parliament. 

Mr. Canning explained. He was willing 
to agree with the lords* amendments, and 
to withdraw his motion, if tlie noble lord 
Would agree to withdraw Ins. 

Mr. John Smith wished to know, whe- 
ther this sum of ^150,000 was to remain 
la the hands of the East India Company 
6r not. 

Mr. Canning repeated his former state- 
ment. 

After a few words from Lord Jocelyn, 
Mr. S. Bourne, Mr. Warren, Mr. Wynn, 
imd Mr. Lushington, Lord Jocelyn per- 
severed in his motion, upon which Uie 
house divided : 

For the motion, 45— Against it, 15— 
Majority, 29. 

Jul^ 3. — The New South JP^ales Trade 
Bill was read a third time, passed, and 
ordered to the Lords. 

July 7. ■^Petition from Capt, of the 
Chatham, Transport, — Mr. Bennet, after 
a few remarks which weie very inaudible 
in tlie gallery, offered a petition flora the 
captain of the Chatham transport, which 
had been chartered to carry convicts to 
Sotany Bay, and on board which a mutiny 
had taken place, in which some of tlie 
Soviets were killed. The petitioner 
complained that he had been impioperly 
hfougbt to trial by Governor M‘QuaiTie ; 
midhe prayed relief, after a statement of 
expenses to which lie had been ex- 
fObdd. 

Mr. Goullmrn observed, that all that 
€N>veruor M‘Quamc had done was to in- 
^Ire into the facts, and to ascertain 
Vrttether there was ground to bring the 
iSftptmu to tiiai: the expenses incurred 
wm consequent upon that discliaige of 
#(tl^ by the governor. 

petition was laid upon the fable. 
fjttly 10.— 'I’he New South ITales Du~ 

. iies Bill was read a third time, aud 
pffised. 

July \2.^Finance Resolutions. 

H. Parnell moved his finance resolutions. 

Mr. C. Hutchinson entered upon a train 
of remarks in support of them, in the 
course of which he complained of the ex- 
IKBfBtnre incurred at St. Helena. The 
member for Aberdeen, he observed, had 
UB eoonBOus sum, the application of 
wbkh involved the char acter of the coun- 


try. He alluded to the imprisonment of 
the late Emperor of France, Napoleon 
Buonaparte. He was not going to impugn 
the act of parliament, by which that in- 
dividual bad been consigned to his present 
bondage, .though he entertained a strong 
feeling against the policy which dictated 
it ; yet still if certain statements which 
had been circulated in print were true, 
the chaiacter of the nation was ruined for 
ever; it was therefore incumbent on those 
who managed its affaiis, either. to prove 
those statements to be incorrect, or else 
to give redress to the injuries of wliich 
they complained. Surely the ministers of 
the country had not consented to become 
the gaolers of Buonaparte, in order to 
serve the purposes of other countries ; 
and yet, unless they had, he did not 
know iiow to reconcile their conduct to 
the rules of common prudence. It could 
not be that they had expended this half 
million of money for the safety or the de- 
fence of the nation ; it must be for other 
ol^ects which they could not or durst not 
avow. From the inclination which he 
knew that people of every nation now en- 
tertained to peace, he would say, “ Place 
xVapolcon Buonaparte in the centre of 
Paris, and let the king and his advisers 
act in tliat constitutional manner which 
of late they have adopted, and there is no 
danger either to Fiance or to Europe from 
him.*' He would put it to the right hon. 
gent, opposite, as a good man (and on his 
conscience he believed him to be such), 
whether it was not the duty of this great 
and religious nation (for religious it still 
was) to see that that illustrious individual, 
if he was to be a prisoner for the re- 
mainder of his life, was treated with the 
utmost decorum, kindness aud civility. 
He should have been ashamed to have al- 
lowed the house to separate without hav- 
ing brought tbe treatment of Buonaparte 
before them. If there was any thing un- 
kind in the treatment of that individual, 
he hoped that tlie executive government 
would remedy it. before they again met in 
pailiament. The hon. member then pro- 
ceeded, after condemning the British go- 
vernment for depriving hint of the attend- 
ance of one whose attachment to him 
would be an eternal honour to his me- 
mory, to say that the nation ought to de- 
mand his removal to some wholesome 
climate. Instead of allowing him to remain 
in one which was so notoriously, he had 
almost said, so proverbially unwholesome. 

After a few words from Sir J. Coffin 
and Sir B. Martin, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose. 
The hon. member for Cork had, in his 
opinion, introduced many extraneous to- 
pics into the speech which he had just de- 
livered. He did not know where the hon. 
member got his information, as instead of 
the expenses on the St. Helena station 
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costiug the coantry ^500,000, they did not 
cost the country more than one-fifth of 
the sum. He concluded by moving that 
the debate on these resolutions be post- 
poned until this day three months. 

After several members had addressed 
the honse for and against the resolutions, 
and Sir H. Parnell had replied, 

Mr. Hutchinson explained. Whether 
the e-xpendifure at St. Helena were mil- 
lions or farthings, he objected to it, as the 
principle was the same ; the treatment of 
the prisoner was cruel and unheard of. 

The question was then put, and the re- 
solutions were negatived without adivision. 

Emigration to the Cape . — ^The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed a grant 
for the purpose of enabling his Majesty’s 
government to assist unemployed work- 
men of this country in removing to one of 
our colonies. It had been the wish of his 
Majesty’s government first to try an ex- 
periment on a small scale, how far it 
might be possible to employ the surplns 
population of this country in one of our 
colonies, in such a manner as might be 
advantageous to the people removed, and 
beneficial to the state. E rom the satis- 
factory result of this experiment, govern- 
ment were now desirous of trying the ex- 
periment on a larger scale. ’I'he colony se- 
lected was that of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Many persons desirous of assistance to 
emigrate might prefer going to the British 
colonies of North America ; hut govern - 
roent had calculated the inconvenience to 
which these persons would be subjected on 
their arrival in America, the resources 
with which it would be necessary to fur- 
nish them to enable them to pass a hard 
and dreary winter; whereas, on the other 
hand, the emigrants, after reaching the 
Cape of Good Hope, would in a very 
short time be enabled to obtain returns 
from the soil. They had selected the Cape 
of Good Hope as the colony to which emi- 
gration might be most advantageously di- 
rected. From the mildness of the climate 
and the fertility of the soil in some pJrts, 
a rapid and abundant return might rea- 
sonably be expected. That colony was also 
highly favourable to tbe mnltiplicatiou of 
stock. 'I'lie particular part of the colony 
selected was the south-eastern coast of 
Africa. It was at some distance from the 
Cape Town. A small town was already 
built there. It was proposed to pay the 
expense of the passage, and at the same 
time to secure to the settler the means of 
employing liis industry to advantage on 
his landing at the destined spot. But a 
small advance of money would be required 
from each settler before embarking, to lie 
repaid him in necessaries at the Cape, by 
which means, and by the assistance given 
him by government, he would have suffi- 
cient to procure him a comfortable sub- 
sistance till he got in his crops, which in 
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that climate were of rapid growth. The 
Cape was suited to most of the ^oduc- 
tious both of temperate and warm cli- 
mates ; to the olive, the mulberry, the 
vine, as well as most sorts of culmiferoui 
and leguminous plants. The persons emi- 
grating to this settlement would soon find 
themselves comfortable. The right lion* 
gentleman ‘ concluded with moving the 
grant of a sum not exceeding 000, to 
be issued from time to time, for the pur- 
pose of enabling government to assist per- 
sons dispo.'ied to settle in hi.s I\Iajesiy*s 
colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Mr. Home said, he was sorry his Mar 
jesty’s ministers had not gone further. 
Parishes having able hodied men willing 
to w’ork, chargeable on them, ought to 
be railed on to subscribe sum^^ towards re- 
moving a part of them to this or some 
other settlement, where their iudustr]r 
might provide them with a comfortable 
subsistence. He thoiiglit that if men on* 
der such circumstahees were unwilling tty 
emigrate, it might even be advisable to 
transport them without tiieir consent. If 
the parishes would but contribute the 
money they were forced to pay to these 
jjersons for one or two years, from the 
excellent climate of the Cape, and the 
fertility of the soil, the greatest advan- 
tages could not fail to be the result. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it was a part of the plan that parishes 
should iiave the power of sending out per- 
sons who might be desirous of emigrating. 
But there ouglitto be nothing compulsory. 
When the parishes and the individuals 
chargeal)le on them were desirous, an 
opportunity would be afforded. 

Mr. Alderman M''ood was sift-prised that 
labourers should be removed from this 
country, when tliere was so miicli waste 
land in it that mlLdil b'* cultivated to ad- 
vantage, There were ab nit K0,000 acres 
of wastv' land beh>iniin« to the I’rinre Ur- 
gent, on which both corn and flax might 
begiown. 

Mr. C, Hutchinson said, there wcie 
many distressed individuals in Ireland, 
like those from whom he had tli.u night 
presented a petition, who would be. ut- 
terly unable to advance the smailest sttut 
at the port of embarkation. He thought 
his Majest>’8 government oiicht to relax 
!U their conditions, and tru'sting to th« 
probability of a speedy icpaymeiii iro^ 
the excellent soil and climuie of the c«pf. 
to require from iiidividuais desirous m 
emiqrating from Ireland, uo advance 
whatever. 

Mr. Williams conceived this coauti7 
pos>cs5ed the of ^.iving emj)loymWit 

to every person in it wiio was able to Uk 
bour. Tnere was much waste land in thhi 
country, which inigbt be cultivated to 
advantage. 

The motion was then agreed to, 

Y 2 
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Mr. Hume wished to ask a right hoo. 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Canning), if any 
farther inforniaDou had been received re- 
specting the conduct of Sir Thomas Hislop 
at the fort of Taluier. 

Mr. Canning replied in the negative. 


PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 

HOUSE OF LOROS. 

Tuesday, July 13.-— The doors of the 
house were opened at twr^lve o’clock, and 
in a short time afterwards nearly the 
"whole of the Peers’ seats were occupied 
by ladies, elegantly attired, who came to 
the house to witness the ceremony of the 
prorogation, by the Prince Regent in 
person. 

The house met about the same time, 
and after prayers, the judgments given 
yesterday were formally road. Some 
other business fiaving been gone through, 
an adjournmont took place during pleasure. 

At one the Lord Chancellor again en- 
tered Jhe hous*^ in state, inhis Peer’s robes. 

During the interval till two, the Persian 
Ambassador and several of the Foreign 
Ministers entered the house, as did seve- 
ral lords in their robes, and some of the 
judges also, in iheir dress lobes. 

At one minute to two the arrival of th^ 
Prince Rec ent at the house was announced 
by a salvo of artillery. Shortly afterwards 
his Royal Highness entered the house, ^vith 
his accustomed state, the Duke of Wel- 
lington dairying the sword of .state. The 
Dukes of York and Kent were present, and 
took their seats near the throne. 

His Royj^l Highness the Prince Regent, 
who was dressed in a Field Marshal’s 
wilform, and wore a dress hat and plume, 
baring taken his seat on the throne, in 
Ilit robes and covered. Sir Thomas Tvr- 
whit, the Gentleman Usher of tlte Black 
was directed by his Royal Highness 
taetomiaand tlie attendance of the Com- 
jBons. 

SHiortly afterwards, the Speaker, in his 
^rass robes, accompanied by l.a)rd Cas- 
Meraagij, in full dress, wearing the Order 
of the Garter, aju! the Char.ceilor of the 
Exchefpier in the court unifoira, and fol- 
lowed by a great number of the members 
ef the House of Conniions, came to the bar. 

The Speaker, holding in his hand the 
Appropriation Bill, delivered the follow- 
ing speech : — 

May it please yanr Royal Highness : 

‘^We, Iiis Maieaty’s faitliful Commons 
of the Umfed Kingdom of Gieat Britain 
and Ireland, in Pariiameat assembled, at- 
tend yom* Royal Highness with our con- 
dodiog Bill of Supply. 

“The subjects whidi have occupied 
our .attention have been mote numerons, 
IQDre rarious, and more important than 


are usually submitted to the consideration 
of Parliament in the same session. 

“ Upon manyof these subjects we have 
been engaged in long and unwearied ex- 
aminationo ; but such has been the pres- 
sure of other business, aird particularly of 
that which ordinarily belongs to a first 
session of Pailiament, and such the mag- 
nitude and intricacy of many of those in- 
quiries, that the limits of the present ses- 
sion have not allowed of bringing them to 
a close. 

** But, Sir, of those measures which 
we have completed, the most prominent, 
the most important, and, as we trust, in 
their consequences, ihe most beneficial to 
the public, are the measures which have 
grown out of the consideration of the pre- 
sent state of the country, both in its cur- 
rency aud its finances. 

“ Early, Sir, In the present session, we 
instituted an inquiry into the effects pro- 
duced on the exchanges with foreign 
countries, and the state of the circulating 
medium, by the restriction on payments 
in cash by the bank. This inqinry was 
most anxibusiyand most deliberately con- 
ducted, and in its result led to the con- 
clusion, that it was most desirable, quick- 
ly, but with due precautions, to return to 
our ancieut and healthful state of cur- 
rency: that wliatever might have been the 
expediency of the acts for the suspension 
of payments in cash at the different peri- 
ods at which they were enacted, and 
doubtless they were expedient, whilst the 
country was involved in the most ex- 
pensive contest that ever weiehed down 
the fiiiaiiccs of any country, still that the 
necessity for the continuance of these acts 
having ceased, it became us, with as little 
delay as pos'^ible, avoiding carefully the 
convulsion of too rapid a transition, to 
reiuiii to our ancient system ; and that if 
at any period, and under any circum- 
stances, this return could beeffected with- 
out national inconvenience, it was at the 
present, when this mighty nation, with a 
pr(Ad retrospect of tlie past, after having 
made the greatest efforts aud achieved 
the noblest objects,, was now leposing in 
a confident, and, as we fondly hope, a 
well founded expectation of a sound and 
lasting peace. 

“ In considering, Sir, the state of our 
finances, and in minutely comparing our 
income with our expenditure, it appeared 
to us, that the excess of our income was 
not fairly adequate for the purpo.«es to 
which it was applicable, the gradual re- 
duction of the national debt. 

“ It appeared to us, that a clear avail- 
able surplus of at least five millions ought 
to be set apai t for that object. 

** 'This, Sir, has been effwited by the 
additional imposition of three millions of 
taxes. 

** Sir, in adopting this course, lus Ma- 
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jesty’s faithful Commons did not conceal 
from themselves, that they were calliug 
upon the nation for a great exertion ; but 
well knowiriir that honour, and character, 
and independence, have at all times been 
the first and deaiest objects of the hearts 
of EngIi^hme^, we felt a^^sured, that there 
was no difficulty that l!»e country would 
not encounter, and no pressure to wliicli 
she would not willingly and cheerfully 
submit, to enable her to maintain, pure 
and unimpaired, that which has never yet 
been shaken or sullied — her public credit 
and her national eood faith. 

“ Thus, Sir, 1 have endeavoured, short- 
ly, and I am aware how imperfectly, to 
notice the various duties which have de- 
volved upon us, in one of the longest and 
most arduous sessions in the records of 
Parliament. 

** The bill. Sir, which it is my duty to 
present to your Royal Highness, is inti- 
tuled, * An Act for applying certain Mo- 
nies therein mentioned for the service of 
the year 1819, and for furtlier appropri- 
ating the supplies granted in this session 
of Parliament/ To which, with all hu- 
mility, we pray his Majesty’s Royal As- 
sent.” 

The above biH immediately received the 
Royal Assent, notified in the accustomed 
form, together with Lord Edward Fitzge- 
ral d *8 At tainder Reversal Bil I , t be Ch urches 
Building Amendment Bill, the Babers* 
Regulation Bill, the-Milibank Penitentiary 
Bill, and a few others. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
delivered the following Speech from the 
throne : — 

“ My Lords and Gentlempn : 

It is with great regret tliat I am again 
obliged to announce to you the continu- 
ance of his Majesty’s lamented indispo- 
sition. 

“ I cannot close this session of Par- 
liament without expressing the satisfac- 
tion that I have derived from the zeal and 
assiduity- with which you have applied 
yourselves to the several important ob- 
jects which have come under your consi- 
deitition. 

Yonr patient and laborious investiga- 
tion of the state of the circulation and cur- 
rency of the kingdom demands my warm- 
est acknowledgments, and I entertain a 
confident expectation that the measures 
adopted as the result of this inquiry, will 
he productive of the most beneficial con- 
sequences. 

‘‘ Gtntlpm^ of the House of Commons : 

“ 1 thank you for the supplies which 
you have granted for the service of the 
present year. 

“ I sincerely regret that the necessity 
should have existed of making any addi- 
tion to the burdens of the people, hut I 
anticipate the most important permanent 
advantages from the effort which jo j hare 
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thus made for meeting at once all the 
financial difficulties of the country ; and 
I derive much satisfaction from the belief 
that the means you have devised for this 
purpose, are calculated to press as lightly 
on all classes of the community as could 
be expected, when so great an effort was 
to be made. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen: 

** I continue to receive fiom Foreign 
Powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towaids this country', 
“ I have obsened with great concern, 
the attempts which have recently been 
made in some of the inauuiactuiiug dis* 
tricts, to take advantage of circumstaueea 
of local distress to excite a spirit of dia* 
affection to the institutions and govern- 
ment of the countiy. 

“ No object can be nearer iny hcait 
than to promote the welfare and prospe? 
rity of all classes of his Majesty’s siihr 
jects, but this cannot be effected witho^ 
the maintenance of public order and tran- 
quillity. 

“ You may rely, therefore, u}H>n my 
firm determination to employ for this pur- 
pose the powers entrusted to me by law j 
and 1 have no doubt that on your return 
to your several counties, you will use your 
utmost endeavours, in co-operation with 
the magistracy, to defeat the machimv- 
tions of those whose projects, if success- 
ful, could only aggravate the evils, which 
it is professed to remedy, and who, under 
the pretence of Reform, have really no 
other object but the subversion of our 
happy constitution.** 

'Hien tlie Lord Chancellor, by the Prince 
Regent's command, said ; 

‘ * My Lords and Gentlemen : 

It is the will and pleasuie of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Recent, acting 
in the name and on beh.ilf of his Majesty, 
that this Parliament be prorogued to 
Tuesday the twenty-fourth day f»f August 
next, to be then here lioldvu ; and this 
Parliament is accotdingly piorogued 
Tuesday the twcnty-fourih day ot 
next.** 

The Prince Regent tw>k off his bat, 
and the Speaker and the members havimt 
made Iheii obeisances, withdiew from 
bar. His Royal Hichuess quitted lh«r 
house with the same state as on his eiL* 
trance. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Tuesday t July 13. — Soon after two 
o’clock, the Usher of the Black Rod an- 
nounced his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent’s command to the hoii'e to attend 
him immediately in the hou-e of Peers. 
The Speaker, and all tlie members pre- 
sent, accordingly attended. On their re- 
turn the Speaker read to the members a 
copy of his Royal Hidmesn's speech, wbeu 
the house immediately udjoi rued. 
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MADRAS COLLEGE. 


REPORT OF THE SECOND GENERAL EXAMINATION FOR THE YEAR 1818, 
OF THE JUNIOR CIVIL SERVANTS ATTACHED TO THE COLLEGE 
AT FORT ST. GEORGE.— Dec. 20, 1818. 


To the Right Hon. Hu%h Bill t, Go^ 
vernor in Council^ 

ItiglU Honorable Sir, — 1. Tlie second 
general examination for the year 1818, of 
the junior ciril seivants attached to the 
college of Foi t Sr. George, commenced on 
Wednesday the 9th, and terminated on 
Saturday the 13th instant, and we have 
b5w the honor to repot t the result, for 
the information of government. 

2. The following is the order in which 
we have classed the students, with re- 
ference, first, to rlie relative proficiency 
in the several languages which they have 
respectively studied j and secondly, to their 
merit generally. 


Teloogoo, li/ Class. 
Mr. P. Grant, 

2d Class. , 
Mr. Stonbouse, 
Nelson, 

Parry, 

Clerk, 

Morvi?, 

Fullerton, 

Bruce, 

Ashton, 

Fethfciatonc, 

Clulow, 

3Ichean, 

Biownc, 

Davison, 

Hudlestunc. 


. 

% 

V 


3d Class. 

Mr. Horsley, 
Clarke, 
Graham, 

. R. Grant, 

_ Blair, 

Tamil, Cl^tss. 
Mr. Muuro, 

Wheat Iv, 

P. Giant. 


2d Class. 

Mr. Clnlow, 
Ashton, 

Parry, 

Nelson, 

Hudleston, 

Gordon. 

3d Class. 

Mr. C. Busliby, 
Clenientson, 
Biuce. 

Hindo4,stanee, 
l.^-t Class. 

Mr, Moiris, 

2d Class. 

lilr, Thompson, 
Clerk, 

C. Buahby. 
Penian. 

Mr. Fuileitou, 
Mahratta. 

Mr. StonLonse, 
Thompson. 

Sanscrit, 1st Class. 

Mr. Muiiro. 

2(1 Class. 

Mr. Wheatiy, 
^Icheau. 


RANK AS REG.ARDS GENERAL MERIT. 

When attached 
to the College. 

i8t Class. Mr. Miinro... 9th July 1817 
P. Grant.. 13th Aag. do, 
Wheatiy.. 16th do. do. 

2d Class. :.Ir. Stouliou^t, 16th July 1816 
-Moii-i?. ..26lli Aug. 1818 
NeKtiii. ..21tli July 1816 

I'aiiy 16th ilo. do. 

-■'IcLeait .. 21th June 1818 
Clulow. .. 7tii Aug. 1816 
Ashton. . . do. do. 

Clerk do. do, 

Fullerton . 25th Feb. 1818 
Hudleslon. 10th July 1817 


When attached 
to the College. 

3d Class. Mr. Thomson.. 13jh May 1818 
Bruce .... 15th April do. 
Fetherstone 5th Aug. do. 
Gordon . . . 25tU Feb. do. 
Browne , . 13th Aug, 1817 
, Davison ..22d July do. 
Horsley . . . 15th Aprill818 
Claike .... 23d Sept, do. 
Graham. . . do. do. 
R. Grant.. 22d July 1817 
Blair .... 9th Sept. 1818 
C. Bushby. 9th July 1817 
Clementson 22d do. do. 

3. Since the establishment of the col- 
lege, we have never been more gratified 
than on the present occasion, by the re- 
sult of a genera! examination. For whe- 
ther considered as regards the high stan* 
dard of proficiency attained, the rapid 
progress of the students, the attention 
generally shewn to study, or the laudable 
determination evinced to avoid pecuniary 
embarrassment, tbe result of our inquiries 
has proved of the most satisfactory nature. 

4. The merits of Mr, Munro and Mr. 
P. Giant are so equal that we are unable 
to give to either a preference. In extent 
of acquirements these two gentlemen 
equal, if not surpass, any students that 
hai'c yet left the college ; for the know- 
ledge that Mr. Munro has attained of 
Sanscrit, and Mr. P. Grant of Teloogoo, 
is superior to what has ever been curquired 
at the institution. In Tamil, both of 
these gentlemen, especially Mr. Munro, 
rank in the first rla.ss of scholars, and vve 
consider both higlily deserving of marked 
distinction. 

5. Mr. Wheatly’s knowledge-of Tamil 
is very considerable ; but his knowledge 
lioih in 'I'amil aud Sanscrit is foundeil 
chielly on exercise, and is not supported by 
that comprehensive acquaintance with tlie 
general principles and special rudiments 
of grammar, which so eminently distin- 
guish his immediate com|>etitor, and by 
which alone perfection in philological pur- 
suits can be attained, lii Sanscrit, how- 
ever, his acquirements, though not equal 
to tliose of Mr. Munro, are of a high 
order. We have no hesitation in stating 
that while the two former gentlemen have 
gone beyond the highest standard of pro*» 
ficiency hitherto established, Mr. Wheatiy 
has attained it, aud we are of opinion 
that, (hough they have done more than 
.sudicieiit, he has fully establislied his 
claim to the highest honours of the in- 
stitution. 
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6. Accordingly, in recommending that ed very favourably his progress in Hiu- 
tliese three gentlemen should be employed doostaiiee ; in which, as well as Persian, 
in the public service, for which they are he \\as tolerably versed, previously to 
so highly qualified, it is our pleasing duty joining tlu* institution. On the 26th Oct., 
to submit our opinion that, as each of this gentleman made good his claim to the 


them has made good his claim to an ho> 
norary medal, is in the leceipt of the 
highest college allowances, has passed a 
satisfactory examination in the regula- 
tions, and has been distinguished for ge- 
neral propriety of conduct while attached 
to tlie institution, the honorary reward of 
1000 pagodas be granted to each, under 
our letter of the 20th November, referred 
to in the minutes of council of the 7tli 
December 1813, and which were confirm- 
ed by tbe orders of the Honorable Court 
of Directors. 

7. In thus submitting the specific 
grounds of our recommeudation, in con- 
formity with the orders of government 
dated the 12th August last, we beg leave 
to state, in explanation of our omission 
to mention themes, or to propose the 
grant of a medal, as contemplated in our 
letter abovementioned, that we never con- 
sidered themes of essential importance, 
and finding a strong feeling among the 
students against them, the practice of re- 
quiring them has gradually been allowed 
to fall info dis.suetude. Under date the 
15th June 1815, we recommended that 
medals should be granted to Mr. Viveash 
and Mr. Chamier, but this recommenda- 
tion not having received tbe specific sanc- 
tion of the right hon. the governor in 
council, we are not assured of his sen- 
timents on the subject ; and we embrace 
therefore this opportunity to request that 
definite instructions may be given to us 
whether or not medals should be granted 
to the students in the college, under the 
terms stated in our letter above referred to. 

8. Mr. Stonhouse, in Teloogoo, has 
not attained that very high standard of 
proficiency required to establish a claim 
to the honorary medal, and consequently 
to the honorary rewtird of 1000 pagodas ; 
bnt he is an excellent Teloogoo scholar, 
he translates correctly papers in that lan- 
guage of considerable difficulty, aqd his 
exercise in Teloogoo, though not free 
from errors, is peifccily intelligible to a 
native; he has not, however, sufficiently 
accustomed himself to speak the lan- 
gfiage. This is his defect in Mahratia, 
al.so, in which he has otherwise made suf- 
ficient progress to be able to transact 
public business. But being well versed 
in two languages, he is quite competent 
to employment in the service, to which 
we submit that he be promoted. 

9. We had very lately occasion to bring 
under the notice of government the great, 
and unprecedentedly rapid progress of 
Mr. Morris, in tlie acquirement of the 
Teloogoo language, aud we also mention- 


first of the increased allowances; on the 
18th Nov., he eslablhhed hU title to the 
highest college pay ; and \\e now have to 
repmt that his progress in both the lau- 
gnaires which he has studied (more espe- 
cially in Teloogof») has been such, as 
within three months and a half from the 
peiiod of his euteiing the college, to rank 
liim, as regards geneial merit, above all 
the students, except the four gentlemen 
before mentioned. In regard to rapidity 
of progress, Mr. Mortis stands unrivalled 
on the records of the inst'tution. 

10. Mr. Nelson, Mr. Pairy, Mr. CIu- 
low and Mr. Ashton, in Teloogoo and Ta- 
mil, and Mr. Cleik in Teloogoo and Hin- 
doostaiiee, parsed very sati.sfactory exa- 
minations. These gentlemen are able to 
transact business in the two languages 
whirl) they have studied, and are accord- 
ingly eligible to employment in the public 
service, for wliich we are of opinion that 
they are well qualified. 

11. Mr. Clerk on the 27th Oct., and 
Mr. Clulovv on the 4th nit., established 
their claims to the highest of the increased 
allowances ; and we liave much pleasure 
in stating that Mr. Nelson and Mr. Ash- 
ton are now entitled to the same reward. 

12. Of Mr, McLean’s attainments as a 
Sanscrit scholar, we are happy to repoit 
most favourably. He made good his claim 
to the first increase of allowance under 
date the 2Ct!i Aug. last, by a very rapid 
progre.ss in Teloogoo, in which he conti- 
nues to advance, and we are of opinion 
that, by his acqiiiiemcnts in these two 
languages, he is fully entitled to the allow- 
ance of 100 pairoda-' per mensem. 

13. Mr. Fiilh'rton, iti Telooirno and 
Persian, and Mr. llu'lle-ton, in 'l arnil and 
Teloogoo, part iculai ly distinguished them- 
selves. Tiiey are nof vet comjielent to 
the transaction of hii-ine.'S in both of 
these t.ingnagcs ; Imt their proziC'S baa 
been such as to entitle tliem to <nir recom- 
inemlatioii that tiie ]i.ghe'«l of the lu- 
cre.i'.ed allowance-) be gi.uitcd to them 
also. 

14. Mr. Thompson, in Maliritta and 
Hindoost.inee, paiticubiily in tin: latter, 
passed a very satisfactory ex inimatioD* 
This gcijllenii'ii, on the 2.1 ultmn), obCs^- 
cd the iucreascMi salary of 75 pagodas per 
men'ein, and we are satisfied that illness 
alone ha-J picvenlcd his making good his 
claim to the highest of the increased al- 
lowances; we enclose a medical certificate 
stating that sickness ha.s pi evented his re- 
gular application to study. 

15. Mr. Bnicc and Mr. Gordon at the 
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last general examinatioHj Mr.Fetberstone 
on the 20ih Oot,, and Mr. Horsley on the 
5th of Ang. last, obtained the first increase 
of allowance, for proficiency in one lan- 
guage ; and we arc happy to have it in our 
power to .state that they continue to pro- 
secute their studies with success. 

16. Mr. Brown, Mr. Davison, Mr. 
Claike, and Mr. Graham passed such ex- 
aminations in Teloogoo as evinced that 
each had been applying to study tvith as- 
siduity and success. During the periods 
that they have respectively studied, their 
progress has been very satisfactoiy ; and 
we therefoie recommend that the in- 
creased allowance of pagodas 75 per men- 
sem be granted to each of them. 

17. Mr. It. Grant and Mr. Blair hare 
acquired a fair knowledge of the rudi- 
ments of 'J'eloogoo grammar. 

18. We reported on the 16lh Sept, 
last, that Mr. C. M. Btishhy had made 
good his claim to the first of the incieased 
allowance.', by his pi ogress in Tamil. But 
we are now reluctantly compelled to state 
that he has by no means shewn a proper 
sense of the encouragement which was af- 
forded to him by the government grant- 
ing to him that allowance ; and unless he 
speedily redeems the time hehas lo.st, we 
sliall be cousiraiued to consider the expe- 
diency of recommending in this, and in 
similar cases hereafter, that the encou- 
ragement afforded be withdrawn, where 
it does not pioduce the effect intended. 

19. We cannot report any thing fa- 
vourable of Mr. Clementson’s progress in 
study. 

20. Mr. Elliot, Mr. Hooper, and Mr. 
Roherlsoii, were absent on leave from the 
present examination ; and Mr. Willock, 


we have ascertained, was unable, from se- 
vere indisposition, to attend on tha' oc- 
casion. 

21 . In regard to the knowledge which 
the junior civil servants possess of the 
code of regulations, we beg leave to re- 
port that Mr. Stonhonse, whose profi- 
ciency was noticed at the last e.xamina- 
tion, possesses an extensive acquaintance 
with the general provisions ol tlie regula- 
tions, Mr. Nelson and Mr. R. Clerk have 
read with attention tlie legislative enact- 
ments of 1816. Mr. Wheatly and Mr. 
Munro are well acquainted with the regu- 
lations of 1802 respecting the courts of 
civil and criminal judicature, and the col- 
lection of the public revenue, and both 
gentlemen have paid attention to tlie re- 
gulations of 1816. M r. P. Grant has made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
principal regulations of 1802, and has 
taken a general view of some of the other 
rules and ordinances contained in the code. 

22. The result of our inquiries re- 
specting the debts of the junior civil ser- 
vants shews, that of the 26 gentlemen ex- 
amined, nine are entirely tree from debt ; 
five do not owe more th n 300 pagodas, 
eight not more than 500 pagodas, and 
four only upwards of that sum, and that 
in no case whatever Hoes the total debt 
amount to pagodas 1000. 

We have the honour to be, &e. 

College, F. W. Ellis, 

Dec. 20, 1818. E. C. Greenway, 

W. Oliver, 

R. Clarke, 

J. McKerrel, 

R. Anderson, 

A. D. Campbell, 

H. VlVEASH. 
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discoveries in EGYPT BY MR. CAVIOLIA. 

Emulous of Belzoni’s steps, another 
nterprising Italian has long been encon- 
raged to pursue the track of antiquarian 
research in Egypt by the same patron. 
Mr. Cariglia, the owner and master of a 
Mediierraneati trader, enthusiastically 
fond of such pnrsnits, finds in Mr. Salt, 
a protector, a fellow labourer, aud a re- 
porter of his discoveries. 

Mr. Ciiviglia had, in the year 1816, in 
comiiany with Mr. Salt, explored the in- 
terior of the great pyramid iu part, and 
bad found that the descending pats^e at 


the entrance of the pyramid, instead of 
terminating where there is an ascent to 
the chamber containing tlie sarcophagus, 
and to a second chamber immedialely over 
that, continues in a straiglit line till it 
joins the bottom of what has been 
hitherto called the well, whence it pro- 
ceeds onward to another chamber imme- 
diately under the apex of the pyramid, 
then supposed to be a second well. 

Having on a recent visit to the same 
spot resumed the attempt to penetrate 
recesses which might still be hidden, Mr. 
Caviglia’s first object was to examine the 
second supposed well, neither he nor Mr. 
Balt being then aware that Mr. Davison 
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had been at the bottom of it forty years 
before. With a rope round his body, his 
friends remaining above to secure the 
other end, he descended the shaft twenty- 
two feet in depth : fiom this a passage of 
about eight feet led to a second shaft of 
only five feet in depth ; and tour feet ten 
inches fiom this was another well some- 
what tortuous, twenty-nine feet deep, 
where there is a grotto about fourteen 
feet long and five w^dc, and about the 
height of a man : liere a new shaft, 
somewhat inclined, commences of ninety- 
nine feet ill depth, where all finther pro- 
gress wis prevented by dirt and rubbish. 
He found but little ditBcuhy in reaching 
the bottom, but the heat was excessive 
and the air very impure. Dissatisfied 
with this first attempt, be afterwards 
hired some Arabs, aud absolutely set to 
work to clear away the rubbish fiom the 
bottom of the well; but which he was 
obliged to abandon, the air being so bad 
that a candle would not burn in it. Dis- 
appointed in this object, fie next proceed- 
ed to clear out the principal entiance of 
the pyramid ; and now hediscoveied that 
this pasaage, instead of terminating wheie 
It had hitiierto been supposed, continues 
in the same inclination downward, of 
the same dimensions, and having its 
rsides worked with the same care as the 
entrance, though filled nearly to Uie top 
with earth aiidstones. At the length of 150 
feet the foul air became again very tiou- 
blesome: however, he persevered; and 
having pencil ated 200 feet, he found a 
door-way on tiic I'ight, from which hav- 
ing cleaned the rubbish, he found himself 
in the bottom of the well, and there his 
baskets and implements wliich*liad been 
left on his recent attempt to clear it out. 
The opening of this passage to the well 
had the effect to produce a free circulation 
of air, and enabled liim to pursue his 
researches without any further hindrance 
from that cause. The new passage did 
not terminate at the opening into the 
well : twenty-three feet beyond this, in 
the same angle of inclination, it became 
narrower, and then proceeded horizontally 
about twenty-eight feet further, where it 
opened into a chamber sixty-six feel long 
and twenty-seven broad, but of uneqaal 
height, the floor, which is cut out of the 
" rock, having never been levelled. The 
half of the length from tlie east or en- 
trance end is fifteen feet between floor and 
cejliog ; in the middle it is five feet lower, 
presenting the appearance of the com- 
mencement of another well ; and from 
this it rises towards the west end, where 
it is hardly the height of a man. No sar- 
cophagus was found in this apartment- 
Oa its south side is a horizontal passage 
just wide enough for a man to creep in, 
which terminates abruptly at the end of 
Asiatic Jburw,— No 44. 


fifty-five feet. Another passage com- 
mences, Vith a kind of aicli, at the east 
end of the chamber, which runs about 
forty feet into tlie solid body of thij 
pyramid. 

Mr. Caviglia afterwards explored the 
upper chamber, to which we have already 
alluded. The sides and roof are of red 
granite highly polished ; the floor is com- 
posed of the large stones which form the 
roof of the sarcophagus room. No anti- 
quities were found to reward all this 
labour. 

in another undertaking Mr. Caviglia 
met w’ith a rich harvest. He selected for 
a deliberate visit several of the ruined 
edifices and tumuli which, when viewed 
from the top of the great pyramid, ap- 
pear in coUQtle*:s numbers scatter^ 
among the pyramids, extending on the 
left bank of the Nile north and south 
as far as the eye can reach. They 
have been mentioned by travellers, but 
never examined before wiih tlie attention 
they raent. The stone buildings to which 
. be gained access, by fieeing them from 
the sand and rnbbi.sh witii which they 
were choked, ami whicli Mr. Salt sup- 
poses to be mausoleums, are generally 
oblong, with their walls slightly inclined 
iiiwaidfrom the i»erj»endicular, flat-roofed, 
with a parapet lounded at top and^ising 
about a foot above the terrace. Their 
w'alls are constructeil of large masses 
made nearly to fit with each other, 
though raiely icctangular. Some have 
door-ways ornamented above witlita vo- 
lute, covered with hieroglyphics; others 
only of square apertures, gradually nar- 
rowing inward. The doors and windows 
are all on the north sides , perh.jps, be- 
cause least exposed to the wind-canied 
sands from tlie Libyan desert. The inside 
of the walls of the first he examined 
was stuccoed and embellished with rude 
paintings, one of wliich represented the 
sacred boat, another a proees^siou ; and 
ill the southern extremity were found se- 
veral mouldering mumniies laid one over 
the other in a recumbent position. Many 
of the bones were entire, and on owe 
skull uws part ot its cloth covering inscri- 
bed with hieroglyphics. The second 
which he examined had no paintings, but 
contained several fiagments of statutes; 
two of which, composing the entire body 
of a walking figure, almost the size of life, 
with the arms hanging down and rcstiug^ 
oil the thighs. Mr. Salt thinks this was 
iuteiiflcd as a portrait, the several parts 
of which were marked with a strict at- 
tention to nature, and coloured after lije, 
having gla.ss eyes or tran^^pareirt stones to 
improve the resemblance, A head was 
also discovered whfch Mr. Sait describes 
as a respectable specimen of art. Many 
of the fragments of granite and .ilahastcr 
VoL. VIII. z 
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sculptures give a higher idea of Egyptian 
art tiian has usually prevailed, ^uch at* 
teution being shown to the marking of 
the joints and muscles. In another of 
these buildings whs a sculptured boat of a 
large size with a square sail, diffeient 
from any now in use on the Nile. In the 
firat chamber were bas-reliefs of men, 
deer and birds, painted to resemble na- 
ture; the men engaged in different luc- 
chanical occupation)'. In the second 
apartment there were similar produc- 
tions : a quarrel between some boat-men, 
executed with great spirit ; men engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, ploughing, hoeing, 
stowing the corn in magazines, &c. ; 
vases painted in vivid colours ; nuisicians 
with a group of dancing women. Another 
chamber was without embellishment ; a 
fourth bad figures and hieroglyphics ; 
and in a fifth were hieroglyphics executed 
on white plaster, as it would appear, by 
meaus of stamps. In all the mausoleums 
which were opened, fiagiuents of mummy 
cloth, bitumen and human ^oties were 
found ; but what is perhaps most 
singular of ail, iu one apaitment or other 
of all of them was a deep shaft or well. 
One that was cleared out by Mr. CavigHa 
was sixty feet deep ; and in a subter- 
raneous chamber a little to the south, at 
the bottom of the well was found, with- 
out a lid, a plain but highly-fini»hed sar* 
cophagus ; and from this it may be in- 
ferred, that in each mausoleum such a 
chamber and sarcophagus may be found 
at tke bottom of the well. Mr. Salt 
mentions that all the mausoleums con- 
sisted of different apartments, some more 
some less in number, variously disposed 
>and similarly decorated, and that the ob- 
jects in which the artists have best suc- 
ceeded are animals and birds: the human 
figures are in general out of projtortion, 
-Iwt the action iu which they are engaged 

intelligibly, and, in some instances, 
energetically expressed. In many of the 
chambers the colours retain all their ori- 
ginal freshness, 'rhe has-reliefs and co- 
louring after nature, in these early efforts 
of art, serve to embody the forms, and to 
present a species of reality that mere 
painting can with difficulty produce. 

Mr. Salt considers these edifices as 
anterior to the pyramids. The Quarterly 
Reviewer concludes, on the contrary, that 
they were constructed from the <lilapi- 
dated casing of the pyramids, which had 
on them an immense number of hiero- 
glyphics; and a fact mentioned by Mr.Salt, 
namely, that oue of the stones bearing an 
inscription and figures was built into the 
waH. in which he saw it, upside down, 
famishes evidence that it had previously 
loomed a part of some other edifice. 

But the most brilliant of Mr. Caviglia’s 
Uboors was that of uncorcring the great 


Andro-sphynx in front of the pyramid 
of Cephrenes. The labour >vas im- 
mense. It cost him three month.s inces- 
sant exertions with the assistance of from 
60 to 100 persons every day to lay open 
the whole figure to its base, and expose 
a clear area extending 100 feet from its 
fiont; a labour in which they were 
greatly impeded by the fluency of the sand, 
which on the sligntest wind or concussion 
w'as apt to inn down like a cascade of 
water and fill up the excavation. This 
colossal figure is, in tlie mass, cut out of 
the rock ; the paws and some projecting 
lines, where peihaps the rock was defici- 
ent, being composed of masonry. The face 
of the spliynx fronts tlie east. 

On the stone platform in front, and 
centrally between tlie paws of the sphyux, 
which stretch out fifty feet in advance of 
the body, was found elevated a large 
block of granite, two seet thick, fourteen 
high, and seven broad. The front of it 
is highly embellished with sculptures in 
bas-relief, representing two sphyoxt^ on 
pedestals and priests presenting offering'**, 
with a well-executed hieroglyphical in- 
scription beneath : tlie whole protected at 
top witli the sacred globe, the serpent 
and the wings. Two other tablets of 
calcareous stone, similarly ornamented^ 
were conjectured, with the foimer, to 
have constituted part of a temple, by be- 
ing placed one on each side at right an- 
gles to it. One of them was in its place, 
the other thrown down and broken, the 
fragments of whicli are now in the BritUh 
Museum. A small lion couchant, with 
its eyes directed towards the sphyux, oc- 
cupied a spot in front of this edifice. Se- 
veral fragments of other lions and the 
fore part of a sphyux were likewise 
found, ail of wliich, as well as the sphyux, 
the tablets, walls and platforiii on which 
the little temple stood, were covered with 
red paint, which would seem here, as in 
India, to have been appropriated to sacred 
purposes ; perhaps as being the colour of 
fire. A granite altar stand.s iu front of 
the temple, one of the four horns being 
still in its place, and the effects of fire 
visible on the top of the altar. On the 
side of the paw of the great sphynx and 
on the digits of the paws are Greek in- 
scriptions, as also on some small edifices 
in front of the spliynx, addressed to the 
Sphynx, to Harpocrates, Mars, Hermes; 
to Claudius^ on an erasure in which can 
be traced a former name, that of Nero ; 
to Septimifij Severus, over an erasure of 
Geta; &c. 

In consequence of Mr. CavigHa's re- 
peated exposure to the sun during ten 
mouths which he occupied in these re- 
searches, he had an attack of opthalmia, 
which compelled him at length to desist, 
and to return to Alexandria, By these 
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operations an expense was incurred of 
about 18,000 piastres, of which Mr. Salt 
contributed a share, as did also two or 
three other English geiitlemau, who libe- 
rally engaged that whatever might be 
discovered should be left to the disposal 
of Mr. Criviglia ; and he on his part ge- 
nerously requested, “ that every thing 
might be sent to the British Museum, as 
a testimony of his attachment to that 
country, under the protection of whose 
dag he had for many years navigated the 
ocean.” 

AKGLE OF INCLINATION GIVEN TO THE 
MAIN PASSAGE IN THE GREAT PYRAMID. 

An incidental remark of Caviglia, that 
** one ceases to see the pole-star at the 
spot where the main passage ceases to 
continue in the same inclination, and 
where one begins to mount,” has sug- 
gested to the Quarterly Reviewer the idea 
that possibly these passages were in- 
tended to answer some purpose in astro- 
nomy, whatever might be tlieir other 
purposes • and we think the idea has 
many probabilities to support it. In the 
si.x pyramids that have been opened at 
Gi^eh and Saccara, tlie entrance has been 
found at or near the centre, on the noi th- 
em face, and the passage in all inclined 
downward. Greaves makes that of Che- 
ops 26®, and C<ivigiia 27®, which he says 
is common ro all tlie sloping passages In 
this pyramid. He touiid the same angle 
on opening tlie small pyramids to the 
south of that of Myceriuus, at the end of 
the passage of whicli were two chambers 
leading one out of the other, which were 
both empty. Beizoiii estimates the angle 
of the sloping passages in the pyramid of 
Cephrenes at 26®. “ Now,” says the 

Reviewer, ” it is quite impossible that 
this coincidence could have been acci- 
dental ; it must have been (he work of 
design, executed for some special pur- 
pose All the leainiug of the 

Egyptians was vested in their priests. 
Their knowledge of astronomy is not 

merely hypothetical When we find 

that all tlie learning of Thales, by which 
he was enabled to calculate eclipses and 
determine the solstitial and equinoctial 
points, vva.' acquired from the Egyptians, 
600 years before the Christian era; that, 
at a latter period, Eratosthenes, under 
the sanction of the Ptolemies, was en- 
abled to measure the length of a degree 
of the meridian, and from it to deduce 
that of tiie circumference of the earth, 
to an extraordinary degree of accuracy, 
by the uneiring piinciples of geoinetiy; 
and that the day of the summer solstice, 
was then, and probably much earlier, so 
nicely ebservctl by meuns of a well ting 
at Syeue, from whose surface Too that 
day) the sun’s disc was reflected entiie. 


we are compelled to concede to the 
ancient Egyptians a very higli degree of 
astronomical knowledge.” ’I'o this we 
may add, that there had been a period 
when with tliem Apis [i. e. Taurus] was 
the leader of the heavenly host, though, 
at the period when the Greeks first be- 
came acquainted with their astronomy, 
Ammon ['rhe Ram] performed that of- 
fice ; and fiom this it appears they n ust 
have been acquainted wuh the precession 
of the equinoxes, and, when the vernal 
equinox passed into the latter sign, had 
then adopted the [iractice of counting the 
signs from Arles. Had mure modern 
astronomers adopted the same procedure, 
the nominal commencement of this equi- 
nox would have been transferred to Piaces, 
when the equinox passed from the stellar 
Ram into that of the Fishes. 

Some direct or collateral source to 
astronomy, the Reviewer conceives, might 
have been in contemplation when the main . 
passages leading from the northern faces 
were constructed. They are invariably 
inclined dowwards, in an angle of about 
27®, moreoriess, with the horizon, which 
gives a line of diiection not far removed 
horn that point In the heavens where the 
north pole-star now ciosses the meridian 
below the pule. The observation of the 
passage of this, or some other star, across 
this pait the iqeridian, would give 
them an accurate measure of sidereal 
time; a point of the fir^t importance iu 
an age when no other instruments than 
rude solar gnomons, or something still 
more imperfect, were in use. Indeed, 
we know not of any method that could 
more effectually be adopted fur observing 
the transit of a star with the naked eye, 
than that of watching its progress across 
the mouth of this Ion>> tube ; and some 
one or more of these luminaries, when 
on the Tneridian below the pole, must 
have beta seen in ihe direction of the 
angular adits.” From Mr. Caviglia’s 
statement it.!:* to he inferred that he 
actually saw the pole-star when at the 
bottom of the main pas^aee : and if si>, 
we have not >et got the true measure of 
the angle which these passages furni with 
the horizon. This would be very desira- 
ble, as it might lead to mo^t important 
results; especially if it should be found 
that the diflerenee in the angles of the 
adits of the pyramids of Gizeh, Saccara, 
and Dashow corresponded with the dif- 
ference of the latitudes of those places; 
for we might then be almost certain tliat 
they were intended to observe the passage 
over the oiendian of some partkular 
Ftai*, whose altitude, when below the 
pole, was equal to the angle of the adit. 
If this suggestToii be well founded, it 
would sot be difficult, by calculatkm, to 
determine which of the stars (in Ufsa 
Maior most probabiv) might be seen to 
Z 2 
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pass across the raouth of the shafts abont 
the supposed time of building the pyra- 
mids, and thereby fix with more precision 
the period at which these ' stupendous 
edifices were erected.** That the pyra- 
mids were intended in some- way to assist 
astronomical purposes, has long been sur- 
mised ; but the probable induction from 
the remarkable iorm to the specific ob- 
ject, traced in the Quarterly Review, to 
account for the inclination given to the 
principal passages, we believe is new. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF JAVA AND SUMATRA. 

In the Asiatic Journal, Vol. vii. p. 216, 
we mentioned that the celebrated pliy- 
sician and naturalist, Dr. Horsfield, ac- 
companied Sir Stamford RalHts and a 
small domestic party in the adventurous 
journey to Meuaugcabon, one of the 
places in the interior of Sumatra which 
had been deemed inacessible to Euro- 
peans. We have now the pleasure of an- 
uouocingDr. Horsfield’s arrival from Beu- 
cooleu per the ship Lady Ratfies. He is the 
bearer of an immense collection of Na- 
tural History, made in Java, Sumatra, 
and the adjacent islands, and intended for 
the museum of the boo. Company at the 
Tiidia-Huuse. 

MISCELLANIES. 

.Antiquities in ^Arabia Mr. 

Banks, who has not yet returned to this 
country, has made drawings of tlie ex- 
cavations at Hadi Moosa ; the walls of 
this palace are supposed to have formed 
part of the public buildings of the ancient 
Petra. He has also visited and made 
drawings of Jerrasch, a city which by the 
ruins appears to have excelled iu beauty 
and magnificence Palmyra and Balbec. 

. Natural History of the Moluccas . — 
Mr. H. Kuhl, a gentleman eminently 
qualified for the subject, is about to depart 
for the Moluccas, to explore the natural 
history of those interesting islands. 

Table shewing the Mean Range of the 
Thermometer at Nagpore, the greatest 
and least Range, and extreme dif- 
ference. 



Greatest 

Lrast 

Extreme 

1814. 'Uango, 
jtfoQtU. 

Eangi. 

lUnge. 

Difference 

April. 92.99 

105. 

73.5 

31.5 

May.. 98.40 

109. 

87. 

22. 

June. 90.30 

105.5 

81. 

24.5 

July . . 82.53 

96.5 

75. 

21.5 

Ang... 82.67 

9IA 

73. 

18.5 

Sept... 84.34 

96. 

74. 

22. 

Oct. . . 83.06 

92. 

72. 

20. 

Not... 75.35 

90. 

58. 

32. 

Dec... 72.56 

86.5 

59.5 

27. 


V«r. Mean 
1815. Range. 
Month. 

Jan... 70.99 
Feb... 73.88 
March 85.21 

Greatest Least Extrem 

Range. Range. Differeace. 

86.5 55. 31.5 

89.5 58. 31.5 

101.5 67. 34.5 

Mean 82.69 

95.791 

69.416 

26.375 

April . 93.89 

107.5 

79. 

28.5 

May.. 93.98 

105. 

78.5 

26.5 

June . 85.54 

107.5 

73.5 

34. 

July.. 

. 80.96 

92. 

74. 

18. 

Aug. 

. 81.41 

92. 

73. 

19. 

Sept. 80.23 

90.5 

73.5 

17. 

Oct.. 81.25 

93.5 

67.5 

26. 

Nov,. 74.80 

90. 

57.5 

32.5 

Dec. . 

74.17 

91. 

54.5 

36.5 

1816. 

Jan.. 70.65 

86. 

55. 

31. 

Feb.. 

75.42 

93. 

60.5 

32.5 

March 85.12 

98.5 

69. 

29.5 

Mean 81.45 

95.541 

67.958 

27A83 

April .92.12 

106. 

74. 

32. 

May. . 

96.43 

no. 

77.5 

32.5 

June . 88.26 

108. 

72.5 

35.5 

July.. 79.51 

91. 

73.5 
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Ang.. 

. 79..35 

92. 

74. 

18. 

Sept. 80. 

92. 

74. 

18. 

Oct.. 

80.37 

91. 

66, 

25. 

Nor.. 

75.97 

86.5 

62. 

24.5 

Dec. . 

71.23 

85. 

58. 

27. 

1817. 

Jan.. 72.43 

87. 

59.5 

27.5 

Feb.. 75.31 

93. 

59. 

34. 

March 82.44 

101. 

66. 

35. 

Mean 81.12 

95.208 

68. 

27.208 

1814-5 82.69 

Mean. 

95.791 

69.416 

26.375 

1815-6 81.45 

95.541 

67.958 

27583 

1816-7 81.12 

95.208 

68. 

27.208 


Mean of 3 years. 

81753 95.513 68.458 27.055 


Nagpore, in north latitude 21® 8' 30", 
east longitude 79® 11' 25", is distant 
from the sea in a direct line 311 geo- 
graphical miles. The thermometer with 
which these observations were made was 
suspended in an open verandah facing the 
west, and exposed to the win'd, but 
sliaded from the sun. 

The mean range 81.753 is deduced 
from 3804 observations taken between 
daybreak and sunrise, 8 A. M. 3 P.M. 
and sunset. Sometimes the height of the 
mercury was noted a little sooner or later 
than the times just specified. 

Wm. Lloyd. 

Nagpore, Dec. 13, 1818, 
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The Comet^Vht attention of the scien- 
tific world is unexpectedly called to the 
observance of one of those phoenouieua 
in the heavens respecting which astro- 
nomers have so much to learn. A‘ comet 
visiting man at periods too distant to be 
recognised, and differing from all the 
celestial bodies with whose appearance 
we are familiar, strikes as an American 
aloe in bloom, surrounded by common 
plants. We do not know wlieiher any 
astronomer in E urope can establish a claim 
to the distinction of liaving predicted the 
appearance of the comet now visible, 
although a letter from France, on verba! 
authority, gives the credit of having done 
so to M. Plazzi of Naples. I'he obser- 
vations in this country, as well as those 
’of France, do not seem to have perceived 
it til! it burst upon the vulgar and at- 
tracted the gaze of the naked eye. In 
London and the vicinity, Gosport and the 
south of England, it was first seen on the 
night of Saturday the 3d of July. At 
Edinburgh, Leeds, and York, it was ob- 
served two days earlier. In a letter from 
Paris, the writer ackuowledgesthat he saw 
It himself for the first time on the 3d, but 
had been told it appeared a little sotmer. 
'Fhe Allgemeni Zeitung of July 5 states, 
that M. Slack of Augsburg had disco- 
vered it on the 24th of Juno, but it had 
been concealed by the cloudy weather 
during the interval from that night to the 
3d of July. 

This comet is nearly in our zenith about 
noon-day, and consequently obscured by 
the solar rays. When the evening twi- 
light is withdrawn, and ^he absence of 
clouds and haze renders U visible to the 
naked eye, its apparent position is almost 
due north, and from fifteen, ten, eight, 
down to three degrees above the hori- 
zon. its nucleus is well defined of a 
bright white light ; the tail, according to 
the state of the atinospliere, is sonie- 
tlmes considerably extended and some- 
times evanescent. On the same evening, 
both the nucleus and the tail have been 
defic«ibed by some observers to flash with 
unequal brilliancy, at one moment pale 
and faint and the ne.xt emitting vivid 
coruscations. Others hare supposed the 
tail to diverge into two branches of light. 

The following are scientific notices ul it. 

Royal Observatory, Greenicieh.'~^\\Q 
comet passed the meridian below the 
pole, on Saturday, July 3, about mid- 
night, when its place was determined as 
follows ; 

Apparent right ascension, 6Ij. film. 36s. 

North polar distance, corrected for re- 
fraction 46deg. ISm. 47s. 

Mean time of observation, 12h.6Qi. 56s. 

Ol-servatiom on the Comet, July 18. 

Mean time .... 1 1 h. 34 min. 33. 7 sec. 

A. R 7 h. 42 min. 10. 5 sec. 

North declension 51 deg* 40 snin. 26 
sec. 


Longitude, , 3 S. 17 deg. 54 mio.41 sec. 

Lat. N 29 deg. 56 miiuIO sep. 

From the former obsen'atioiis, the ele- 
ments of the orbit of the comet have been 
computed by Mr. Chas. Rumker, and are 
as follow : 

Time of the passage through the peri- 
helion, June 28, 3,658. 

Longitude of the perihelion.. 9 S. 6 
deg. 42. min 36 sec. 

Jjongitude of the node . . 9 S. 3 d^. 49 
min. 24 sec. 

Inclination of the orbit .. 80 deg. 16 
min. 43 sec. 

Perihelion distance 0,3582 deg., the 
distance of fhe earth from the sun being 
unity. 

Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
July 4. — First observed the comet last 
night a few minutes before eleven o'cloefr, 
and judge that it came to the meridian 
aliout 12. Its elevation above the ho- 
rizon apjieared about 10 deg.; and the 
sun being at the time iiearfy 15 deg. 
below, its distance from the sun cannot* 
xnucli exceed 25 deg. The night was rc- 
inaikably light, and tlie moon uncovered* 
by clouds, circumstances unfavourable to* 
the brilliancy of its appeaiance; 1 should 
judge that, under favourable circQto«> 
stances, its splendour would be equal to 
that of any comet upon lecord ; the bead- 
vied with Capella (to the east of it) iu 
brilliancy. The length of the tail extended 
about 15 <leg. ; and unlike the comet of 
1811, it appeared to proceed immediately 
from. the nucleus. 1 viewed it Ibr some 
time through an excellent small reflector,* 
by Watson, and observed that the nucleus 
was much denser than that of the former 
comet, and that thei*e was no separation 
between it and the coma, but that the 
body became gradually laier, and in the 
upper part expanded into (he tail : which 
appearance may arise from a very dense 
aiino'pheie surrounding the nucleus, and 
leach'ng to the raier fluid forming the 
tail, it there be aii) distinction between 
the two fluids, as apiKars to have been' 
the case witli the comet of 1811. 1 may 

obscive, that in this, as in ail other comets, 
the appe:irauce to the naked eye is mndi 
inoie slnkiiur and hrilliant than through 
a telescope. — S. H. Christ ik. 

Observations by Or, Bumpy, of Gos~ 
port.— in theevemng of ilu* 3d of July 
1819, from a quarter past nine till a 
quarter past twelve, we were gratified 
with the sight of a comet, with a lucid 
tiain projecting neatly in a pet pendiculat' 
direction. At half pa>tten, it was iii the 
N. by W. point, witliin 16 deg. of the 
horizon, immediately in the breast of the 
lynx, and by the sextant 19^ dec. distant 
from Ca|>ella. At 10 h. 40 min. it wax 
44 deg. from Polaii', and at half-pant 
eleven about 40 dtv. fr.)m Dubiie, in 
back of Ursa Major, when «t was due 
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north, and had a slow motion downwards 
of about 2^ deg. per hour. Viewed 
through a good adiromatic telescope, its 
body appeared more confused, or had a 
greater nebulosity, than when seen wirh 
the naked eye, perhaps from thick dewy 
haze then descending. Though the bril- 
liancy of moonlight was not favourable to 
‘ observations, yet the nucleus of the comet 
appeared of a plate white light, and some- 
times brighter than at others, as was 
also the tail, which expanded upwards at 
kiterrals ironi 6 deg. to 10 deg. in length 
by the sextant. From its position and 
motion it would appear that it had passed 
through the head of the lynx, between 
Auriga and Uiaa Major, and now ad- 
vancing towards the head of tlie Gemini, 
the train had a little ineiliiation west- 
ward, and appeared about 3 deg. in width 
at its greatest extremity. Its ajjparent 
magnitude is nearly similar to the comet 
that appealed here at the beginning of 
Septeml^r 1811, but the train is much 
loi^er and wider. 

On Monday night (July 12,) its nucleus 
appeared much larger and more globular 
iban on any former evening; and by the 
help of a four and a half feet achromatic 
teJrscope, a star of the sixth magnitude 
was seen through its tali, which is now 
diminished considerably in length and 
splendour. 

Edinburgh, Juh^ 3.— -A very large and 
beautiful comer, not much inferior in 
m.ignitude and brilliancy to the celebrated 
^met of 1811, was seen hereon Thurs- 
day evening, 1st curt., between eleven 
and twelve o’clock. Ic appeared in the 
Qmthem part of the heaveus, with its 
latl directed to the zenith, and having 
", idtitode of about 10 deg. It came to the 
^ .pridian a little after twelve o’clock, and 
I within the circle of perpetual appa- 

f rition it never sets. Its nucleus is very bril- 
% &Uit, and has about three-fourths the dia- 
sw meter of Jupi ter. The whole breadth of the 
'' coma, or liead of the comet, is about thrice 
the diameter of the nucleus. Its tail was 
i«jn to extend for several degrees, but 
from the comet’s being within about 22 
deg. of tlie suu, neither the form of the 
coma nor the length of the tail could 
- be distinctly seen. 

Phris, Jubf 5. — 'file comet which lias 
made its appearance in the north is re- 
markable for its splendour : it is now in 
• tlic constellation Lynx. Its nuclens is 
very small, but very brilliant ; and when 
ob&eri'ed throngh a good glass, pre.sents a 
form inucli better terminated than Those 
bitherto seen. It is asartained that it 
differs from the comet lecently discovered 
^M. Pons, at Marseilles, and announced 
Ml some journals. The latter is much 
lesi^Ieiidid, and is now rendered totally 
.^naible by the light of the moon j U is. 


moreover, situated in another part of the 
heavens, towards the constellation Lion. 
— Journal des Dibats. 

College of Fort William. — Works pnh~ 
lisked under its auspices. 

When we in.serted the report of the 
public disputations of the College Fort 
William, dated 15th August, 1818, want 
of room obliged us to omit the following 
list of new books, which had been pub- 
lished since the last annual examination. 

1. An Elementary Analysis of the Laws 
and Regulations, enacted by the Governor 
Geueral in Council at Fort William in 
Bengal, for the Civil Government of the 
British Territories under that Presidency, ' 
Vol. III., by John Herbeit Harrington, 
President of the Council of the ('oliege of 
Fort William, and late Professor under 
that institution of the Laws and Regula' 
tions. 

2. The History of Tiinour, in the origi- 
nal Arabic, written by Abmud Bin 
Moohumnmdof Damascus in Syria, gene- 
rally known by the name of Ibno Arab 
Shah. Collated with four manuscrint 
copies of the work, -and corrected for tue 
Press, by Shykh Alimud-oobno Moohum- 
miid il Ansareyoel Yumeenee Yuosh Shir- 
wanee, a native of Arabia, now employed 
in the Arabic Department of the College 
of Fort William, Calcutta ; Printed at the 
Press of the Editor, 1818. — “The present 
edition was undertaken at the rerommen- 
datioii of Dr. Lumsden, the Persian and 
Arabic Professor, who found the errors iu 
the editions Of Golius and Manger so 
very numeious and perplexing, that it 
was only by means of conjectural emenda- 
tions in every page that he was able to 
peruse the work. These errors will be 
found corrected in the pre.sent edition, 
which has been carefully collated with 
four valuable manuscripts, and the Editor, 
anxious to render the work extensively 
useful as possible, has in.«erted the vowel 
points thnuighont .” — Extract frou^ the 
Preface iy Captain Lockett. 

3. Hatimta,ep,a Romance iu the Per- 
sian laneiiage ; revised and corrected 
under the superintendence of James Atkin- 
son, Esq., and published, with the appro- 
bation of the College Council, for the use 
of the junior Students in the College of 
Fort William, Calcutta, 1818. — “ 'fbe 
Illustrious personage, whose marvellous 
adventures are recorded in the tollowing 
Romance, was equally celebrated amongst 
mankind for his wisdom, h’s valour, and 
hi.s liberality. The surname of Ta,ee 
which he bore, was common to his tribe. 
He flouiished before the bii th of Moohum- 
mud, ami his sepulclire may still be seen 
at u little village, called Aovardh, in 
Arabia. 'Fhe examples of the liberality 
of Katlm are almost universally known. 
The most famous of them is that which 
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relates to an Amhassador of the Greek 
Emperor, who was sent express todemand, 
on the part of his master, the most valua- 
ble horse in the possession of Hatim. 
The, noble-minded Arab, before he was 
acquainted with the object of the mission, 
and owing to the hardship of the times, 
having nothing in his house which might 
enable him to give a suitable eutertain- 
incnt to his guest, ordered bis finest hoise 
to be . killed for that puipose! This 
circumstance i? lecorded by U’Herbelot as 
an example of the highest generosity. 
The wonderful feats descril)ed in the 
present volume are iuteiuled to illustrate 
the same disposition. In selecting these 
wild and fabulous tales for publication, 
the object was to supply tiie junior stu- 
dents in the College of Foit William, 
with a Class Book at once easy, correct, 
and amusing. Thewoik has no preten- 
sions to elegance of style ; it is, however, 
liighly popular amongst tlie natives, and it 
appears to be ueM calciiUted for the pur- 
pose of familiaiiziui! the beeiiiner with 
the idiom and structure of the Persian lan- 
guage, and prepaiiiig him for the study 
of more difficult compcisitions/' — Ptefuce. 

4. The Kuzeedu oflhno Zohyr, in tlie 
original Arabic, with a commentary by 
Shykh Ahmed, the Uanied Ediioi of the 
Kamoos, Timour, and other woiks. This 
}toem is one of the most celebrated in the 
Arabic language, and indispensibly re- 
quires to be accompanied by a corutueutary, 
without which it canuot be read by a 
foreigner, and scarcely perliaps by very 
many of the Arabs. 

5. The Annals of the College of Fort 
William, containing the following heads. 
— ist. The Marquis of Wellesley’s Minute 
in Council, establishing the College. — 2. 
Report of a Committee, (consisting of 
Messrs. Barrow, Harrington, Kirkpatrick, 
Edmonstone, and Hlaquierc) appointed 
in July 1800, to ascertain the progiess 
made in the Hindoostaiiee and Persian 
languages, by the junior civil seivants, 
who were directed in Fubruai^ 1799, to 
attend Mr. Gilchrist for instriictioii in 
those languages. — 3. An account of ail the 
Public Deputations that have been field 
from the commencement of the institution 
to the present time, together with the 
Discourses of the V'isitors delivered each 
year. — 4th. Tlie Statutes of the College 
now in force.— 5th. A general list of all 
works patronized or encouraged by the 
College, or alluded to in the speeches 
of the Visitors, classed and arranged under 
their respective language, intended to 
shew at once what has been accomplished 
under the auspices of the institution.— 
6th. A list of the names and disignations 
of the present College Council, the Offi- 
cers, Professors, and Examiners, with a 
list of the officcra and examhiers who 
have at any time been employed since the 


first institution of the College — 7th. An 
alphabetical list of the Student.^, Civil 
and Military, shewing the date of their 
admission, the period of leaving College, 
the rank held by them in the scale of 
general proficiency of their year, and 
lastly in what |)age or pages of ilie book 
their names are mentioned. — By Tliomat 
Roebuck, Captain in the Madias Native 
Infantry, Examiner in the College of Foit 
William, and late Assisiant Secretary to 
the Council of the College of Fort Wiilianr. 

6tii. Boorhani Quatiu, a Dictionary of 
the Persian Language, explained in Per* i. 
sian ; alphabetically arranged according 
to the system of Kuropeun Lexicons; 
comprising the whole of tite Words, 
Pliraiies, and Metaphors, in the Furhungi 
Jiihangeeree, the Mujinuool Poors irf 
Soorooree, tlie Sooniia.e Sooliiemaoe^, 
and the Sabah ool Udwiyu, together wiUk 
many Words and Terms fioin the PubtH- 
zee, Duree, Zhnnd o Pazhuiid, Grecdl, - 
Syriac, Arabic, Turkish, and other Laa- K 
guages, with a short Giaitmiar prefitmd, 
by Moolminmud Hoosiieii Ibni Kiivtlof 4 
<)ot Tubraezee, poetically '•lyledBoorban: *7 
To whicii is added, an Appendix ; con^ 
sisting of the Monlhnqat of the Boorltam , 
Quiia; the Kliatimii or A|iprn(lix to tliC 
Fmlmngi Juliangeertr, together with > - 

collection of Wortjs, Phrases, .Metaphors, 
and Proper Names, e.\tr.icte(l from tile 
Bnbari Ujum, and various otlicr anihori- 
lies. The whole anaiiged, eollalfd with 
13 Copies of tlie Work, caiefnily corrected, 
revised, and tlie Text occasioimlly illns- 
tiated with Persian Notes. By Thomas 
Roebuck, Captain in the Ahnlras Native 
Iiifaniiy; Examiner in the Bnij. Bliasha, 
Persian and Arabic Liiignaitrs ; Acting 
Assistant Hindoostannee I’rnfe.ssor in tlifc 
College of Fort William, arid Member of 
the Asiatic Society. With tlie assistance 
of ten learned Natives. 

NEW' LONDON PUBLIC.ATIONS. 

Conversations on Natural Philosopliy, 
in which the Elements of that Science are 
familiarly explained and adapted to the . 
comprehension of young pupils. Illue- , 
trated by 22 engravings. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
boaids. 

Views of Society and Maimers in the 
North of Ireland in a Series of Letlels 
written in thr year 1818. By John Gam- ■ 
ble. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

The Life of William Lord RoneBi. 
with some Account of the Times in whkh '! 
lie lived. By Lord John Russell. 4M1 
£1. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Some Accouut of the Life of Radiael 
W'riolliesley Lady Russell. Publisbel 
from the originals in the possession 
bis Grace the Duke of Devonshiie. 4le. 
£1. 5s. boards. 

A V'oyage of Discovery made in kin 
Majesty’s Ships Uabtila and AlexmidBr. 
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for the Purpose of Exploring Baffin’s 
Bay. 2d edition, 2 vols. 8ro. £l. Is. bds. 

First Impressions, or a Tour upon the 
Continent in the Summer of 1818. By 
Marianne Baiilie. With Plates. 8vo. 15s. 

All Introduction to Mineralogy, com- 
prising the Natural History and Charac- 
ters of M inerals, and a descri ption of Rocks 
hoth simple and aggregated. Ry Robert 
BakewelL With Plrttes. 8vo. j^l. Is. bds. 

The Hermit in Loudon, or Sketches of 
English Manners. 3 vols. 12nio. 18s. bds. 

The Queen’s Wake. A Legendary Poem. 
By James Hogg. 6th edition, 8vo. 12s. 
btmrds. 

■ Memoir of the Rev. Henry Martyn,B.D. 
2d edition, 8vo. i2s. boards. 

The Duties of Customs and Evcise on 
Goods, Wares, and Merchandize Im- 
ported ; and the Duties, Drawbacks, 
Bounties, and Allowances, on Goods ex- 


ported to Foreign Parts, or brought and 
carried Coastwise. Corrected to July 17, 
1819. By Tbos.'rhornton, 8vo. 5s. sewed. 

Also, by the same Author, A Compen- 
dium of the Laws and Regulations con- 
cerning the Trade with the East Indies, 
the Duties and Drawbacks of Customs 
and Excise on Goods imported and ex- 
ported, &c. With a Concise Historical 
Account of the principal Articles usually 
imported. The 4th edition, price 7s. ; 
corrected to the present time. 

Maurice of Berghetta, or the Priest of 
Rahery. A Tale. 12mo. 7s. bds. 

Tales of tlie Hall. By the Rev. George 
Crabbe, LL.B. 2 vols. 8vo. ^1 . 4s. bds^ 
An Alphabetical Dictionary, Sanscrit 
and English, translated and enlarged from 
a modern compilation, by Raghumant 
yidtja BhushanOy by H. H. Wilson, Esq., 
printing at the College of Fort William. 


ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


India wants repose, which we trust 
the political arraugemeuts about to be 
completed, will secure. Two ofour cor- 
respondents have favoured us with some 
original sketches, presenting general views 
of the state of affairt, which will be 
found under the bead •* Political unuffi- 
cial’’ From a Madias paper we have 
extracted some brief details relating to 
the renewal of opeiafions against Appa 
Sahib. The late press of news relating to oc- 
currences in which the Company's govern- 
ment was immediately engaged, British 
leaders employed, and national interests 
comprehended, had compelled ns to post- 
|lone, month after mouth, various unoSi- 
dBl accounts from other parts of conti- 
laetttal Asia ; an arrear which in (he pre- 
sent number we begin to clear off, with 
the advantage of knowing what portions 
.of tbe first intelligence subsequent ad- 
vices have corroborated. 

INDIA— BRITISH TERRITORY. 

Political — Unofficial. 

Original Correspondmee. 

Extracts of Letters from the interior 
of Bengal, dated in October 1818. — 
“Tbe Piudaiies liave, as it were, melted 
away, and are no longer heard of. A 
Small colony of them ha.s been planted in 
Goruckpoor (in tlie Bengal Provinces), 
and another on a larger scale iti the terri- 
tory of the Nawaiib of Bhopal. These 
are the only visible remains of tlicm. I 
have had au opportunity lately of seeing 


the latter establishment, under the su- 
perintendence of Major Henley of the 
Bengal army ; and very gratifying it is to 
see these “ Reformed Pinkarees,". as they 
ate Justly termed, industriously and dieer- 
fully fertilizing those lands which they so 
lately devastated. Bliopal is a small Patan 
state on the north of tbe Nerbudda, and 
was at its last gasp under the combined 
oppres-sions of tbe Mahrattas and Pinda- 
rees. The Nawaub bad shown friendly 
dispositions to our cause, and has been 
rewarded by an extension of territory, 
and the means of raising himself and 
his stale into power and affluence. Nearly 
thirty large villages of “ Reformed Pinda- 
rees” have, thioiigh the pecuniary aid 
and protection of our government, been 
constructed and peopled by these raw, 
quiet, and inoffensive people in the wastes 
of Bhopal. This is one among the many 
Imppy changes that have recenily taken 
place so extensively throughout India. 
Nothing is now left for us but good 
offices ; restoring population and happi- 
ness to some of the finest tracts in India ; 
substituting peace, comfort, and abund- 
ance, for anarchy, rapine, and starvation. 
Meer Khan, stripped of all his power, 
is surly and restless ; but as he is neai- 
seventy years old, it is not likely that hr 
will be able to effect any disturbance. 
Some scattered patches of territory are 
left him in different parts of the country, 
amounting in all to about ten lacs of 
revenue — ( 1 0 0,000.) 

“ Sindia has fiillen into entire depend- 
ance on us. He still resides at Gwaiior. 
The present head of the Holkar state is 
onlythirteen years of age. Considering that 
this was the only state that met us fairly 
in the field during our late coutest, one 
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is almost sori-y tliat it should have been 
so much stripped of power and dignity. 
Tanng Holkar is to reside at Indore, the 
capital of his family. Between tliis 
place and Ougein, the proper capital 
of Siadia,.we iiave, at Mow, a pernianeut 
ca^umeut of 4000 men, and another 
force is placed as Neeiuatok towards 
Oodepoor, connecting our large canton- 
ment at Ajmeer with Guzerat and Indore ; 
there will also be for a time intermediate 
posts. Sir John Malcolm commands the 
force at Mow ; and as agent to the governor 
gen., has a general coiitraul over Hotkar’s 
government, and the petty Jndependetit 
states of Western Malwa. ‘fbe Rajput 
states hare .been entirety repeated from 
Mahratta iatetference, and ace placed 
under Gen- , sir PavId .Pchterloay as re- 
sid^jt, < nod commanding in Rajpotana. 
AjtwC aod a considerable tract adjacent 
had been received by ns from Scindia in 
lien of a portion of the Peisliwa's ter- 
ritories in Malwa. A great reform has 
taken place among the Rajput states, the 
lliaknrs, or chiefs, having retinqiiished, 
though doubtless with ranch reluctance, 
to the several Rajahs, all the territories 
that they have acquired or usurped 
from them, for perhi^ half a ceutnfy. 
InObdepoor and Jagpoor this has been 
carried into eflTrcc,' and iu Jondpoor it is 
coimnenciog ; a 'strong and ungracious 
measnte, but necessary for enabling the 
legitimate governmeuts to nphotd their 
authoyity. Mr. Elphiuslone is solecom- 
misriuoer in the domiuious of the late 
Peishwa, with a deputy, Capt. Briggs of 
tile Madras establislimeut, iu that portion 
of tbem situated in Kandeisb. He has 
charge also of the cessions from Holkar 
in that district. Mr. Jenkins is regent* 
of the reserved territories of the Berar 
Rajah ; the whole civil and military ad- 
ministration of which is in his hands. 
The cessions by the Berar Rajah are very 
extensive, and the most fertile and va- 
luable pans of his late possessions. One 
portidn of them stretches along the Ner- 
badda.from Kandisb to Bugblekond ; civil 
commissioners are appointed for those, 
which are termed acquired territories on 
the Nerbiidda. Col. Grant, Madras esta- 
blishineut, is ptditical afpmt with Toung 
Saviji, the Saha Rajah, at Saitarab ; who 
has b^n allotted a handmme portion of 
the territories Of the late Peishwa, and of 
hiaown ancestors. The economical system 
is rapidly gaining ground In India. Fortunes 
cannot now, as formerly, be made in few 
years. Men areeonrincedofthe necessity of 
economy, and see that unless fovoorable 
ciraiq;es occur, a competency caiurat be re- 
alized tmder a servitude of 9li years. The 
thrifty system commenced among the ju- 


* tee sre net certsht if dusweid be lOCTt 
« sgntj er senicedier.— Bd. 

Attatk 44. 


niors and is spreading upwards. In this 
respect the juniors are most obliged to the 
Hereford men who set the example : it is 
rare to find Herefoid men in debt, the 
bane of many gf onr cotemporaries. The 
men i speak of generally marry early in 
life, and commence a system of rhdd and 
certainly rational economy. 'We oM 
bands, as I have said, seem disposed ft> 
follow tile examide. 1 went a few weeks 
back to visit onr old friend — ,* in the 
vicinity of Goruckpoor; and although I 

dined with most of the society tbereabmlti^ ' 
from, the jurtge to the indigo Ranter, 1; 
scarcely Saw ahotUeof dam. Notiffins 
a regnlar dinner at four ; tea, and at ttP' ; 
whist table, a glass of brandy and water- , 
is found to sutBce. In reward of . 
these gfawfons adiievemeBte^ many bf | 
us wili.be ditappoimedif Ve hare ntt-i^'/; 
dttcM guvermnent. 'White at Gorad^'^ 

1 saw the famous M'dpa^a maraM 
Kurreeq Khan aud . ..ruder S*x. ip 
are tei have iagbi^^Kivea thefo|ir% 
neigliboorboigd of about 13,000 and 4.ii 
rnpees a year. I'he latter is a shabby IH. 
lookiug fellaw, and the other not --r,. 
better looking, indeed, more like ■ 
sakheesll than partizatr chiefs. 

■‘K 


■i* 
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Extract of a L0ter to the Editor 
the AsittUe Journal, dated Camp 
near Indoor ; Isf Feh. 1819.— Por Sonte 
time the whole of In^ has been in pto- 
found peare, with the exception of tjhn ^ 
district where Appa Sahib has 
refuge, and ofsevefU spotS.of tmrtjyiMy'M 
distant points, where Biitisb detatmfonMt 
have b^ raapliwed'’fo< icdnce, Ifot GW 
native prioers iu dtitf, bat SiimM beU* , 
ing forts against the oiideis of thdr luring. J 
cipals, roving insurgents, and predat«r|^;,' 
bauds. Thus, Brig. Arnold had to settla 
the Putbabad district ; the Bhattees have ; 
given in every where. 

TIte force at Nagpoor was emptoyeft 
nesriy all the last rains, against tiie ” ‘ 
Nagliur Rajah and bis hiU Cri^dih' 
all the Arabs that he was able to dw 
It is expected, that if Apm Sahib ' 
not come into Sir John Malcolm, 
be bunted out of his hiding plae^ bcMap 
the eusuing hot winds. • ^ 

The whole of the Bengal Nagpoor 
has been relieved. Col. Adams still tt 
the command in that quarter, anft Ml 
Agnao, late acting resident with. Hall 
assisting the native troops furotlheit 
Nagpoor. 

Sir John Malcolm has been 
ployed iu settling the country to the Wttf^ 


* Of the civ'U service; this j 
yaking of that service chiefly .- 
t An eastern term tbr Itmch. 


S Adverting to a preceding acconnt of miiaMp 
icceeaes, that not being new n> one leadecn im ' 
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%vard of ludia, and all the small inde- 
pendent Rajahships of Kntlain, Dbnrga- 
poor, Bhanswarrdh, Piiitaubglinr, Dhu, 
&c. The Arabs, who had been a pestilence 
to the Rajalis of Dhurgapoor and Pnrtaub- 
phnr, hare paid np their arrears early in 
dannary ; but having some disiuelination 
to fulfil the terms, tlie 1st N.I., under 
Patten, C.B , with the 1st local 
cavalry, Capt. Caulfield, were pushed on 
to Uburgapoor, and the 1st brigade 1st 
■ repment of N.l^ under Major Belliogliam, 
fvas marched fit>m the advanced corps, 
■_ ^Col. Ludlow, C.H.) to Pnrtaubghur, and 
' pltimately to Bhaudurarahi when on the 
%h Instant, the Arabs took themselves 
from their homes : a good riddance. 
' ^Tjus has Sir John Malcolm, tyithuut 
'S'^'hot being fired, cleared the country of 
'adesperate set of vagabonds, whom their 
-'neighbonrs feared as locusts. Bhaiiswar- 
tah^ was a place of great consequence 
formerly ; . there are the remains of a 
flpiirishhie place. The environs are cover- 
with Miissiiltnan tombs, chiefiy, I 
^^J^agine, of Arabs. Sir John Malcolm 
' ^ffll, probably, hereafter give an afbount 
:~W;'tliese hitherto little known districts. 
''¥\mm Britt am to Bhanswarah' is nearly 
"^1 jungle, and inhabited by a poor set of 
Wretclirs, called Hbeets ; and from Man- 
noarah to Pertaubghur it is a complete 
jungle, and the Bhuli very troublesome ; 
untltiDg several of our people with arrows. 

. They killed a Sepoy of Maj. Patten’s bat- 
talion, in marching through, and wounded 
twoof the forge-iucD of Maj.Biiliugham’s 
,bat. ; but Sir John Malcolm, no doubt, 
will make arrangements for bringing 
..these poor wretclies to a better way of 
aud. bring security to the i oad, which 
' ds.UWfii'j^eateu track from Sugrat. There 
|att ttitgejarned ou from that place ; of 
tftwig .to (he chief is a dye 

for.dpug] the kunoa, a oom- 

ifofce under Brig.gni. Watson 
' wains -detached from the head quarters, 
^^^ugot, in small parties, for the seitiement 
(he Sangur district. Gurrakauh, a 
.^istcong fort, fell early in the cold weather 
i|o Brig^;en. Watson (Asiatic Journal, 

I uol. vii, p. 661), and Rliantgbue was to 
;4nliow. 


The rains of 1818 have been nuusually 
-^healthy, but particularly to the Sangur, 
u.£>snn>ore, and advanced corps forces, and 
^ fho deaths in the proviuces have exceeded 

- Itte ordinary proportion. It is supposed, 

- John Malcolm will in a month or two 
-.proceed to Calcutta, taking the route of 

Agra and Dehii. It is said, he means going 
. j^ce i wherever he goes, lie will carry 
3l5|dl him the good wishes of every des- 
of Ei^opeau and Native. No 
toW in India stands so high with the 
l^ter. It is understood, that Scindiah 
has ordered all his people to pay strict 


attention to the orders of Sir John ; and 
that prince has even goue so far as to 
request his interposition, to settle his 
(Scindiah's) country, a mark of confidence 
in the integrity and ability of Sir John, 
of which I do not recollect an example on 
record. 

Maj.gen. Darkin is gone On leave to the 
Cape. Major.gen. Ashe is appointed 
to the staff and ip Mezrut. Brig. 
Arnold in the room of Ashe, fo Barreitly 

The Cuttack empire has ended, but 
with great loss, from the insalubrity of 
the climate, both to the Europeans and 
natives in the service. The IBth N.I. 

. has suffered so much, that that corps is t« 
be reinfcrced from the seivice, which has 
been long wanting. There is an order for 
three regiments, whicli it is iinpossihle to 
do without, as the extent of terriioiy to 
take care of is now inimen.se. You have 
only to look on the map to sec where the 
Bengal trtmps are ; across ' the jMyhil 
river, whicii empties itself imp tbetjadph 
of Cambray. ' ' 

Col. Ludlow’s force is to be stationed’at 
Nezmutcb, in advance of the force, previ- 
ously called the reserve infantry, now the 
Rajpeotana force, whose head quarters 
is ucar Ajmeer. The Bombay aud Madras 
establishments atpreseiitfuruish t)o|kaf’s 
subsidiary. Mr. Wellesly is resident at 
Holkar’s court ; Capt. M’Donald,,tif the 
7tl. N.L, is political agent at Dtiurgeepoor ; 
Capt. Henley (Bengal army) is political 
ageiif at Bopaul ; Col. Knox, 2d cavalry, 
commands the Rpjpootana force; Sir 
David Oclitorloney lias been, nominated 
to the Dehii Academy, and the command 
of the 3d division field army ; Ml> Met- 
calfe is called to court to be secretary' in 
the secret aud political departmeutt. 

From a London 

Extract « of a Utter dieted Calcutta, 
Dec. 28. — ^Tbe revenue from the ceded 
aud conquered territories is getting in 
well. Tlie comraiasariat expenses of the 
late war aie comparatively nothing. On 
tlib point the personal experience and 
kuowiedge of the Governor-gen. has done 
wonders. His arrangements have pro- 
duced an economy truly surprisiug. For 
the whole Bengal force employ^,- (he 
commissariat taa only cost twenty-five 
lacs of rupees. 'I'lie army of the Dektfati 
about as nilteb. Both together fifty lacs, 
a sum which, in former times, thegrWi- 
coutractors alone would have sbarM as 
profit on their contracts. It is a remarka- 
ble fact, thatall these expenses havefotlen 
fiu- short of tbe estimates made before- 
band by tbe accountaut-geo. 

Extract of a letter from a FitU.effi»er 
in India, dated SM Jan. 1819. 

We cannot ar^l onnelres of thepotitj- 
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cal and military information mingled in 
tlie letter, ntltbont interposing a few 
comments, when the field-officer leaves 
bis professional ground to repeat thedan- 
gerons-saggestions of spednlatire writers, 
and the bolder talk of random polili- 
cfans ; or even incantionsly to adopt the 
deliberate snares of unprincipled men, 
alienated from British interests by abscri- 
biug selfishness, and looking to pick up 
floating spoil in tbe wreck of commerce. 

“ Tlie Marquis o/ Hastings has, as you 
bare read, greatly extendi our domini- 
ons. He has done so aominally ; in ftfa- 
lity he has only substitumd a good for a 
ridmis gqyeriiment. Dp yotl ask’'aie'what 
Kas tgsulted from Lord Hastings 
Joy^iaght ? Aly answer is, that he has 
^he no wrung, and that he has done 
mnch good. He has increased the securi- 
ty of our empire hy crushing its enemies, 
and by generally improving the system of 
government, especially over the conquered 
countries ; — [7/if.t «iU'/ pass n-’m. coa. ; or 
at least, sprakine fur ourselves, ice nei- 
ther offer nnp ecreption, nor entertain 
(gny.] He has taken off the censorship of 
The press, and has unlocked the public 
'miiid;— [d dispassionate caleulatton of 
the consequences is a desideratum tchtch 
Vf shall not attempt to supply bp a hasty 
repie^k.i He has checked the slave trade 
ik|(miaul, formerly the great mart for 
fiitiumao traffic ; he has established 
(mnin'aries for education, and public hos- 
pitals ; and he has treated the princes in 
alibqce with os with complaisance and 
juiftice... He has, besides, 'improved tbe 
conditidn of our military ntahlisbment. 
The staff de|>artmebt has been re-Organ - 
ized. Interpreters hare been added to 
the native corps, and tbe proMediugs of 
conrts-marlial bare been strictly sernti- 
niied and publicly commented on.— [f' rry 
goedi] .Tbe trade here has. wonderfully 
Inoeased sittce tbe monopoly system has 
been broken in upon. — [Posterity mill 
haoe neither tohleesmor rurte hit lord- 
Mp/or thu ehange, homeaer theseeal or 
power of Britain may be ultimately af- 
fected by letting it take Ue blind course.] 
There has been, ip fact, an over-trading ; 
bnt tins will give peoidj a taste for onr 
manufactures,, amj evrnitUaUy inenasetbe 
trai ^. — [The pot^iem < 5 f political econo- 
my nothing, coa touch or overturn ; at 
they were aseumed prior to experience to 
they cannot be shaken by adverse ronee- 
gtseneet. The longer the blood, etagnates, 
thetmore is the heart ref reeked after the 
fatigues of censtant>tnotiott. theory 
that it independent of practice it invinci- 
ble.] The security with wbicb meteban- 
dizc may travciw the country is anotirer 
cucumstlincc bi^ly adwfageous to tlie 


interests of commerce. Stilt, therem^t 
the most dreadful drawbacks owit, .The 
principal of these are the remains of 1^0 
monopoly ; the great difiiculty of di^vijjg 
an inland commerce, owing to the bifb 


duties, and the restrictions put on peo- 
ple going up tbe country, or bolding ie- 
tercourse with the natives, and pbrsiting 
their own interests in their own way l— 
[Vet, their own interests in their, men 
way ! not the national interest in ona. 
tional way.] — ^Finally, the heavy prepsm 
of iaxatipn, which c ttecka the a(Xinsn|^«. 

. ttion of qapital, and tbe improyewent.M . 
agriculture and commerce^ Ife^ sofM 
. government shall be established in ’tibw, 
the wealth of the country wtOf-^^ 
quite,.mcalenls)i}e. At present vastyiMb • 
of i.i are wholly ancnltivgl^, and WK f 
that are ttnde¥iCid'tntei*<^fB,n,0ft4w‘||S-;^ 
bene^ ef 8ei<m4^.clit^iandiry|<^meMff ; v 
. grass seeds in yrderhs phmgh 
the artificial system., of cul6tre'ufmSmii 
with the east qfjs perpetual eitetn^^^^.. 
experimmtt-wilk new implementTy J S^m g ''^ 
masntain itself, without a tax on 
bouringi mannfaetpring, and 
clauses in the shape ef a com- bills 
paid, not to thestaie, but tn private' it 
viduals, whose dtbi^lies and burded^" 
landholders and farmers, the 
such a forced aid increases, fPe 


A time tl«w was, ere Inghrod’swowS 


When every rood of groond msintaiB^^msp*^ 


The lime lamented as passt, by Goldptii^ 
in hit Deserted Village, isbm the 
of the port. Old ■Bngidr.d W, 

never saw'-the time wHot deremii^be 
substituted for rood'r '*«“ fa ftiifal every 
acre supports Us inau, though the rude 
cultivator hat to team the benefits of td- 


bntific husbandry.] Hie mannfactnring 
intetesuliave been equally neglected. A 
proof of it is, that cotton is sent home,^ ■ 
worked np, and then brought back to 
India, where, under all the drawbaeka 
upon trade, it even stood the eompetlt^ , 
of tlie market. A disagreeable cireim- • 
stance has lately taken place le the 7tbi 
native cavalry. On the regimem bdog 
ordereil to advance, they began to aMMMW. ’ 
They complained that they had beeqr II 
years in the field; that during this pefUii 
they bad never seen their famili«i Ibat'' 
none of their household eeremouies. 
or could take place ; that now IbwMmig, ,, 
feroilics had quitted their hoil8m| *M,, 
when tliey were about to join tiiean ; 
weredeprived of the hetpe of seeimf Cbenk f 
tliat during their service twtt^hif*^ , 
them had perished by ^kness or-^M 
sword, and the remainder were ready t« 
sacrifice their lives iiobiy, but that titgf 
coutd not lont^ suffer a fingertip «lst- , 
encc. Gen. Doveion peratiaded themto 
remaiu fWthfiil to their mMdard^ «« 
promised to represent their grievattMii4» 
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the favourable consideratioD of govern- Lieutcol. Lincoln Stanhope .” — {Bombay 
ment. He then seized the leaders : Coaiier, Dec. 26.) 

were acquitted but one. 


OPERATIONS OF THE ARMY. 
Private and demi-O^ial, pub- 
lished in India, 


' iFPASAHlB. 

^ catnpaign against the ex-Rajah, 

Sahib, has been again commenced 
I bj Major Duncan, who has surprised a 
; Considerable body of Goauds and Arabs, 
; afld dispersed them with great loss. The 
^ resources of the ex-Rajah are now greatly 
•> ^slnfehed both in men and money. The 
i Information leaves him with not 
than a few hniidred rabble.— (Afa- 
l:, Courier, Feb. 23.) 


Matruct of a Letter from Col. Adams's. 
-fi, Camp, Bub^e, Jaa, 1819. 
v^'bli^or Dnncan, who was detached at 
'“•ttt'ug with the right 
bis iiattalion, has jnst returned, 
j^etdy snccessful in haring surprised 
mat of Goaudsand Pindaries that had 
‘^b oroe time infested and laid waste se- 
villages in the vMley, killed a num- 
.MT of them, and taken a large quantity of 
' MlatchlockSjSii^, Uttoos,&c.&c. Many 
articles belonging to our sepoys, that had 
been recently plundered by those depre- 
dators, have been recovered.'’ 


MALWAN DtSTKICT. 

A few of oiir readers in England may 
not deem it impertinent to mark the dis- 
tinction between the Subah of Mai wa and 
the Malwaqdistrict ; the latter lies on the 
west coast of the peninsula, for the most 
part between the Concan and Canara, but 
may have some dependent places in each, 
so that it cannot be easily defi.ned by lines 
on the map. 

_We learn by accounts received last 
night from Mai wan, that the fort of 
Newtee, after being completely invested 
by the force under Major-gen. Sir W. G, 
Kcir, surrendered on the 4th lust., on 
condition of the garrison, consisting of 
300 men, being allowed to march out with 
their arms. The ordnance and stiwes 
had been again embarked for the inve.st- 
mentof Raree.— (Pttin&oy: GasL DeOiSiX) 

We siiall limit our extracts from the 
authority below toone short article, which 
wears internal marks of probability, and 
wait patiently for the details. 

The fort of Rarec has capitulated. — [A. 
New York Paper, dated .tune 25, citing 
the Bombay Courier of 27ih Feb.) ■ 


CALCU'ITA. 


MAtWA. 

We following describes the aflair in 
which Lieut. Stamper, adj. 2d bat. "tb, 

WM wounded. {See .ifsia/icJoirna/, vol. 

..:^p.78.) * 

toguasr. Dee. 15.— We marched 
'RMa Abmedubad about nine iu the eveu- 
9tb, and reached this place 
miles) eariy next morning. We 
r ,y**tediately attacked, 'rbe coolies were 
measure surprised, and lost, ac- 
the accounts of some, 200 in 
Hr’^mfed,woBnded and missing. Our loss was, 
J 3 horses, killed } I officer, 1 
- w°“od€d ; 1 horse, missing. It 

» common village, but it has very 
' w *l*e rear and left frees, by 

the greater pmt of the rogues es- 
' circumjacent villages are said 

a ^Pf^Paricg to resist; the fellows 
^ve however received a lesson they will 
easily forget, and whether we shall 
B^h or not is as yet uncertain. Tliey 
hal-efong been the dread of all the conn- 
W, and levied black mail in all dircc- 
•Wns. Our force is 2 six-ponuders under 
'•fay* Forster, a squadron of file 2d eav., 
pmst Major Turner, about 500 of 2d 
7ft nn&r Capt. Bui ford, and 2.')0 of the 
8th tinder Lieut.col. Ihlwaids ; tlie 
Whole under tlie coniniand of the lion. 


POlITICAl HELATIONS. 

January 30, 1819.— Maj. gen. Sir Dar. 
Ochterlouy, hart. 6.C.B., to be resident 
at Delhi. 

Mr. Mordaunt Ricketts to be agent of 
the gov. gen. at Moorshedabad. 

CIVIL APPOINtMENTS. 

Jan. 1. — Mr. S. Salter to lie collector 
of Furneafa. 

Mr. Archibald Campbell, do. of Banda. 

Mr. E. R, Barnwell, do. of Midnapure. 

Mr. Thomas Brown, do. of govcrtiiuent 
customs at Barelly. 

Mr. J). Scott, jun. to be collector of 
Mymcnsing. 

29M. — In consequence of the deptuture 
of the hon. C. M. Ricketts, who has 
embarked tor Europe on board H. C. ship 
Astell, the lion.*’jolin Adam, Esq. has 
taken his seat as a member of supreme 
council, iu conformity with tlie orders of 
the hon. the court of directors. 

General Department. — W. B, Baylcy, 
Esq. to be chief sec. to the go^nmeut. 

C. T. Mettsdf, Esq. to be sec. to the 
goremment in the secret and political 
depanmeut. Also to be private sec. to 
the most noble the goveriior general. 

LOCAL A«D PaoVINCUt.. 

Addresses to Mr. Biril.— Dec. 14.— The 
Biitisb residents of tliecityand province of 


1819 ,] 

Dacca have ofiered to Jlr. Bird, tlie sen. 
j udge of the provincial courtof tbatdivision, 
a most honourable testimonial of the sense 
ivhich they entertain of his public and 
private virtues. Mr. Bird is now the fa- 
ther of the Bengal civil service, of which 
he has been an ornament more than fifty- 
two years. On his quitting Dacca for 
Calcutta, to return to his native country, 
the banks of the river were crowded o_y 
persons of every class, anxious to mani- 
fest their last tribute of respect to this 
excellent magistrate, who for twenty-four 
years had administered to them the best 
boon that Britain can bestow on her sub- 
jects, impartial justice. Two addresses 
had been presented to Mr. Bird- on his 
approaching departure j one from the 
BritiA. residents, and one from the native 
inhabiianfs of. the division ; expressing 
s«|ta(WM>s ^ astacbment, veueration, 
and regret, and breathing wishes of health 
and happiness. 
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Romantic f'ice.— The facts in the fol- 
lowing statement are' plMn, thoii^ the 
allusion to the parties is myslerioiK. 

Some mouths ago a young lady, un- 
married, the daughter of a gentlemen ih 
a respectable situation of life, and" be- 
longing to ope of the learned professions, 
at this settlement, suddenly disappeared. 

On the evening of the day on which this 
took place, the young lady left several J 
letters, addressed to her mother and sis- i; 
ter, informing" them that she bad bee%^,.4 
long unhappy in her mind, end had 
leoRtb come to Uie resoJution 


Masftufd Ball toMrs.Buller.-^jAH. 16, 
a farewell party to Mrs. Buller, on her 
approaching departure from Calcutta, was 
given-’at the assembly-rooms in Tank- 
square. An elegant gothic staircase pre- 
pared the company, ou their entrauce, 
for a perfect transmutation of their 
wanted scene of gaiety; and the ma- 
nagers, Messrs. Trower and Compton, 
habited as chamberlains, and Messrs. 
MacWhirter, MacGregor, Robert Saun- 
ders, Nathaniel Alexander, and William 
Princep, in the tasty dresses of the knights 
templar of old, received 600 guests. — 
Many, wearers of fancy dresses appeared 
without masques, on which principle a 
8|>ecies of entertaiuraent might be alto- 
gether conducted, to which the objections 
founded ou the latent dangers of a mas- 
querade would uot apply. Amoog the 
parties whose disguise to support a poe- 
ticad picture of character aliectcd no con- 
cealment of the person, Mrs. Buller ap- 
peared at the head of a groupe as Titania, 
mA her attendant elves Pease-blossom, 
Itiustard-seed, Cobweb Moth, and Robin 
Goodfellow, with Oberop aud Puck, in 
dresses particularly spleodid aud appro- 
priate. During the iuteiyal which divided 
the hours devoted to the varirf forms of 
the cheerful dance, an accideut, that 
seemed to threaten unpleasant couse- 
qiiences disturbed the harmony of the 
supper table ; for Titauia’s bower, by 
some accident, or, as some supposed,^ by 
the intervention of that wicked spirit 
Puck, caught fire. The exertions of one 
or two geoilemen, who jumped into the 
music gallery, and pulled dowp t^e light 
and combustible work above it, soon 
extinguished the flames, though the floor 
Imre sad marks of devastation aud rum. 
One or two ^iGemen were a little burnt, 
but no serious accident occurred. 
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a period to her existence, andu^oB 
carried this resolution into. eflfeet t 
these letters could be perused- Ii 
diatdy on the abs«M»of the yotpigd ^ 
beiormadfrlinown, a diligejtf search 
made for her, by her paientt) ; and, OTf! 
the persnastoD ^at she had dmwuea 
self, the river was cateMIy drag^ 
many places, but no veotig».mf'tflSw 
could be discovered." Soon- titeeffVi 
mily of the young lady went into 
iag, on account of her supposed i. , 
lieved death. A young geutlemw, , 
legal profession, had been in the hWN 
frequently visiting at the hunse of 
young lady’s father, aud betwew him 
her a great degree of familiarity and V 
timacy bad been long observed. -On 
ceiving intelligence of the disappeamAsg,^ 
of the lady, this gentleman affected oat 
uucouuuou degree of grief, and was par- 
ticularly active iu searching for t^ 
posed dead body. At the time, when the 
story of the young lady’s disaj^emance 
was first told, many prople were inw- 
dulons as to its truth; and, uOtwith- 
standiag the circumstance of_th^ parent* 
aud friends appearing in public in mourn- 
ing, still doubted the allegetl fact. Sus- 
picion, so far from being allayed, became 
still stronger, that the lady was alii^ 
and living with the legal gentleman, whw 
bad displayed, and who continued still » 
affect, so deep a sorrow at bet snpposed 
fate; and, at length, a discovery wa* 
made that she wa* actually alive, SU^ 
ported and visited by this g^tleman 
had himself a wife living in Calcult^ 
this discovery beiqg maile, the father of 
the lady removed her to bis own bouse, 
and took steps for prosecutiug her sedno* 
He, however, escaped the peiialUes of Um 
law, by leaving the country. 

We learn, from an angry corre^flU- 
dence which has passed between IB* 
editor of the Calcutta Jatirml and 
author of a letter with the signature ef 
Jn Englithmau, first published a* » eo- 
parate pamplilet, and then in the WfieNe 
Mirror, that the seducer, under the 
above circumstances of aggravated 
qnelicy, stands in the relation of iae-in- 
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law to the first le^al character in ludia. vourite, running two miles. 
The EnglisAmaaf who has stepped for- 
wMd as the vindicator of 


the injured 
•wife’s family, gives the statement above, 
which is a literal extract from his letter, 
at one oT simpTe facts, to which he would 
restrain the r^rters of news and the 
^WiC helief. ■ Indeed, the representation 
i^iptiiist, which . he contends bears the 
of hpreposteroHS mind. 


. ^ Mr. Walter’s 

hir Lowrie beatJIr, Black’s Huger, a fine 
race, two miles in four minutes. 


% ^ ^e have room 

kittle more than to mentioo the names 
the race-gronuds, and the days 
^ i^ aaeeting, to' convey some idea of the 
to which this description of sport- 
pursued. 

7. — The first meeting at the Cal- 
^Wa course took place. Mr. Waller’s 
to beating Air. Sireatfield’s 
J.,*»ai«|ieter, went over the ground in 3 
5 ;flli».33 sec. 

-V^^ee. 9, second day. — Mr. Walter’s 
Mto wan against Mr. 'I’reves’s Hetty, in 
pfc 3t «< f and a second heat, in 3 m. 

..... 

Jib.' II, third day.— Mr. Treves’s Re- 
.teieon beat Capt. U’Kelly’s Blood 
in 3 m. 24 s 


The Calcutta MantUa Journal laments 

Ifk# •% ar^OM'vl ttvaw a. , , t m 




Mtvntiug^uurnat laments 
'fttt a stand has hot been constructed, for 
the accommodation of select spectators of 
the races. 

Calcutta Febmary Meeting. Feb. 1, 
first day. — Mr. Walter’s Favonilte, in a 
beautiful and well.conte3frd race, beat 
Cspt. O'KeUy’s Adventarra. Adventures 
led from the starting post in great style, 
1 a-heaid until hear the hos- 

*bich. tiM Favourite crept up, 
^^toi^^Mbitea in his exertions a beautiful 
tu of Arwhtood and spirit. When 
np to the t^nnii^ post, hg piwsed 
;y^g^‘»“'’fe™ry,' and finally won by about 

. =.Feb,3, second day.— Sweepstakes of 
tnohors each, for Arabs, give and 
Wrights i-tbree miles; five snbscri- 

^ st.lbs.oz. 

ofreatfield’s Trumpeter , , 9 9 3 

'S*’ Rtd*arrf*s Antelope; 8 8 12 

5 Wr. Walter’s Favourite ...... 0 9 7 

' capital race, which excited the grc.it- 
J^Vl®*erest, won by'Tniwpeter. The 
miles, w.-m run in 6 m. 
^,s., a high specimen of speed in Arab 
toi^. 

B»rackpore Meeting.— On the first 
Pftjjth January, Mr. Walter’s Faroiir- 
Mr.^Oakeley’s Adventure, three 
KiT’ 2-'' "• Ot the tWrd dav, 

tJm Jan. Adv.mture won against Fa- 


Capt. HorntloK.— The officers of H..M. 
59th reg. have presented a handsome piece 
of plate to Capt. Homblow, of tlie late 
transport Moira, as a token of .gratituae 
for his uniformly bind attention to both 
the officers auil men embarked on board 
tliat vessel, and for the comforts affiird^ 
to the troops on their passage hence to 
Ceylon, as well as on their return. 

Earn Gopnl MuUick’t Naufri, feA.2 

“For several nights past, the Burra Ba- 
zar has been a scene of native . Festivity, 
to celebrate the marriage of a son of Ram 
Gopal Mullick ; upon which occasion, it 
is stated, that a sum amounting to seven 
lacs of rupees has been expended. ’1 he 
whole of the entrances to the line of shops 
in the street, leading from tlie water-side 
towards tfic ^itpore road, vyere brilliantly 
lighted np wi fit culoiired lamps over silyci 
and gilt paper, romiiiig portipos, a'lid 
across the street were arches iliuniiiiate'l 
in a similar uiai.iier, with riioiiis ovet 
the areliway, wherein were figures almost 
as large as Iffe, constantly “ turning the 
giddy maze.’’ 'Fhe whole Iiad a grand 
effect, and the extent of the range of 
lights and the general appearance of the 
scene remindeil iis, for a short time, 
soniewhat more of Vauxhall than any 
thing ve have noticed in this couiitr)- ; 
hut a closer acquaintance with tlie exhi- 
bition displayed the contrast between the 
illuminated arches, porticos, colonnades, 
and orchestras, and the native dealCnt 
behind them, retailing out their rice, 
gram, and dbol. Tlie inferior of the 
house of the Baboo was very splendidly 
lighted np and decorated in a grand and 
oriental style. In the gallerhs? were 
tyire-ilancers and pasteboard Spectators, 
dressed a l'£iirupeenne,to wliojii tlievigi- 
tprs were not necessarily admitted ; but 
for^tiiose who could find enjoyment in the 
native nanldi and music below, tliere was 
ample provisions.” 

The tVeather. — Jtiaiipore, J.in. 17, 

“ The two last nights liave been colder 
than I ever remember at tliis place. Two 
gnmialis of iv.iter, standing at the door, 
were completely frozen over. 'I’liis mornf 
ing, at 20 minutes after sunrise, Fareu- 
lieit’s thermomefer stood at 33“ under 
the shade of a miudec hedge. Suspecting 
that eviiporation from ilie earth might 
have had some effect, i removed the-ther- 
moineter into the garden, when it rijse to 
,34®._ U again settled, however, at 33!» 
for five minute.s, after which it rose gra- 
dually aod stood at noon in the iiuttse at 
58®. AH llie pulse crops are destroyed in 
tliis quarter, and the lettnct^ beans, and 
otlier cyirden yegrtaWes, which were co. 
itacd with lioar frost, have riso suffered. 
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I iinagine that the whole of the indigo, 
which was sown last year, must hare pe- 
rished. Triongh we have had no rain, as 
usual, this Cluistmas, the grain crops are 
considered .■safe.” 

Culentta, feh. 1 .^The folio wing is a 
sifAm'ary of accounts from the tipper pro- 
viHces. ’ Letters from Purneah, dated the 
2«th ult., state, that the weather has 
hcen remaikahly cold iu that neighbour- 
hood ; and that for several morning^ the 
gronn.l was covered with a hoar frost. A 
letter, just received from Sheer^lty, on 
the road rb Benares, mentions the riiid of 
all the crops in.'that (Bstrrci. On. Ihe 




17th, IWh, and 19th, tfie.fhertnometer 
was af 28® a littte beftire daybreak, and 
ice a qhsrter af an hfch thitli was found 
oh jibot^ At the date of the letter, 
night in eartherh ves- 
Yunnd sufficiently frozen in the 
ihofniiig'ta supply ice for tlie table. The 
ByolS in the neighbourhood calculate on 
tlie loss of one-fourtli of their crops! 
Tlie temperature in the vicinity of Cal- 
cutta has become much warmer during 
the last two or three days ; and the wea- 
therwtse expect rain. Such a change is 
^tlcularly desirable, for vegetation is 
much in want of refreshment. 

^tfevipted ifoAAerjt.— *-Jan. 27. — A few 
evgriings since, as a gentleman was return- 
ing home iu a buggy along the Cossiioll^ 
with his family, who followed him in lus 
carriage, he was stopped by some Euri^ 
pgnnSi one of whom seized hold of his 
horse, while another presented a pistol to 
his breast, demandii^ his money or his 
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life. The gentleman Was about to give tip 
his watch, when the carritigti eSme' Up, 
and the party within observing what Was 
passing, called out to the choked»s, 
which alarmed the robbers, who ra»aw^ 
witlioui makipg any further attempt. , 
CeoMnercifflb^fwcc/fonies.— Ntme of the 
new crop of rotten has yet come to mar- 
ket, and prices are nominally the same. ^ 
The accounts from England, and the high . 
prices at wbidj the natives abovediold this : ^ 
article, have hitherto kept the usual pur« 
chasers out of the msurket, and a 
derable reduction on tiw^prewms.— 
must be submitted to, pcfoisfaBi 
extensive ' is done in it m-tbe'Cn 
maiket. As cotton forms soimpostaw^ 
item in ibet»rgoe»otfe8sete.fr<Hn hMi . 
tiie demand for other artides is Bhrim 
reman I witedk tiU a rMunipe inigglp 
takes j^ce.— (Msth'os 
Indigo is much in^tirc^ after, I ^ 
markei is getting bate qf; sJJ <!*•<!, 
of it ; it fully maintains its qaotn 
Pitet GMdt — Some desciiptStjl 
tliese have been inquired after dwiim 
week, fromtlieTinantity inthe baaarS 
limited v there being noimportathms^^, 
the interior at present, in rains^netj 
an interruption in the navigiaioifc j_ 
Matabanga; we cannot, hoive*«S|^ 
any alteration in prices. - 

Cinger.— -Considerable pordtp^^ 
been made in this lately, and 
advanced. . _ * ' -* 

Pice maintains its qooMftlBat,'. 

o tn fthhV-tHAfHiiri 




jitcf maiDiaiuffi - 

Sugar costlniies in &i«r » 

looking up.-— ^CWcutig.dSmrweit'Jid’i'p'J 


Statement of the principal Exports from Caicutla, fivn W. 

- *■ Otbn... Tfliwnf 


Cotton, bales of 300 lbs. 
Sngar, bazar raauads 
Indigo, factory maunds 
Saltpetre, fy. manuds 
Ginger, bazar mauiids 


Great . 
Bntaio., 

Fsivign 

Enfopv. 

ABieridl^ 

> * 

44«5 

'1228 

MfO 

198-i9 

1 1390 

.9315 

13151 

2628 

652 

5925 

.... - 

1170 

3355 

1052 

2734 


TMiB. 

"TbV , 5894 
10042 50576 

16 16447 

1900 8995 

2355 9496 


TflIWnf 

aoCwt. 

789 

1851i 

54.3i 

297 

347 -n 


Statement tf Shipping in tie JUver Boog- 
Ig, the Ut Feb. 1819. 

VuKb. Tost. 

Hon. Company’s ships- 1 , 

Free Traders ^ 1>|74 

Country employed ..*• 29 lOolo 

CoBUtry shi|» ftwr sale, or want- 

ingfreight 32 130^ 

Americau vesseb- » 

French vepsels ' *950 

Spwish vessels 

•Portagaese vessels “ 

Danish — 

Ajtabvesseis — ““ 


Cape 29th Oct.— Passengers : thfrhab.'P. 
C. SineWr, Mr. D. White, cadetej^. 
Herklots, Mrs. Osborn, and three cbWrw. 


ICI aiuivp •• WWWWSFS up — - — 

Caledonia, A. Wales, ftwro Londoa 
June, and Mauritius 15tb Nov. — Paatra* 
gers : Mrs. Davis, Mr. C. Moran, indigo 
planter, Mr. H. Browne, eafoft, 

Galway. 1 ^ '“I 


Toni 104 419a> 


mmdKC iNTBUtioeHc*. 
Artinab.‘-im. 12.-Brimant, B.Fenn, 
from landOB, 23d Jn»y, Madeira, and 


- BIETm. - 

Jan. 6^At Kishnaghar, ttelsi 
D'Coutcy, Esq. of a son.... 8,81 
ta, the lady of H. Tyier, Esq. o^ *^**6 
....Same day, at Calcutta, the iutt m-. 
Capt. J.N. Jaison, of ason. _ ^ 

maiiaiaGBs. 

Jan. 1.— Mr. J. B. Be^an, to , 
Eliz. Aiming. ... 12, at the honse of N-vfii 
Halhed, Esq. atMannhUeat. J.«a»r«er, 
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qnai-. mas. 2d bat. 2(1 N.I., to Miss F. A. 
Halhed, fourth dangbter of J. Halheil, Esc), 
of Yiittly Hoiiso, in the county of Sontli- 

hnipton 15, at Calcutta, Mr. C. Egan, 

to Miss Fombelle. ... 16, at Calcutta, Mr. 
.Dale to Miss Mary Boutcher. . . . Same day, 
U Dinapore, Capt. W. S. Beeson, Ist cav., 
to Miss E. Huiufrays, dauflkerof the late 

. liieat.coi. Hunifrays AtCalcntta,D. C. 

Smyth, Esq. Civil Service, to Miss Anne 
Sherwood, daughter of Lieut.col. Sher- 
, wood, artillery. ... 27, at Calcutta, Mr. J. 
f. Sandy s to Miss Mary Robiuett. 

' DEATHS. 


p _ Oct. 17. — In camp at Sanouda, Major 
' .iliidwinter, commauding the 2d bat. 1st 
'' J{^1.. . .. Aon. 18, at Caipcr, Lieut, and 

idj- Watkins, Ist bat. Ist N.1 21, at 

^^Ucutta, the lady of Arch. Trotter. Esq. 

"*fil Service Dec. 7, at Saugor, Lieut. 

dding, 2d hat. 1st N.1 10, at Kish- 

ghur, the infant son of R. D’Courcy, 
». .. 11, at Calcutta, Mr. P. Mercado, 
i. 26. . . . Jun. 13, at. Garden Reach, 
pt.-gen. Hugh Stafford, col. 1st Bengal 
~yd 66. . ..Same day,’ in her 2dth 
the lady of Capt. Ross, country set*. 


,j*/ MADRAS. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

yyi J. B. Travers, Esq. third judge of the 
■‘ provincial court of appeal and circuit for 
the nortbero division. 

Mr. 3. D. Cleig, head assist, to the 
collector and magistrate of Cuddapah. 

Mr. A. E. Angelo, assist, to the collec- 
tor of Madras. 

Mi-. B. Harrison, register to the pro- 
viiwihi court far the centre division. 

Mf. D. fiannenuan', register of the 
iSifa^MUtt mMasidipmam, 
Mr,.R,BlM!is(»,.|ie8t mast.gen. 

H. SjfOtttaWoode, collector and 
<rf the northern division of Arcot . 
B.-Cazaie{, collector and mUgist. 
M C^jam. 

Mr. R. H. Clive, assist, to thp sec. to 
government in the military department. 

Mr. R.Clark, assis. to the suh-treasnrer. 


Lieut, A. Rankin, 25th N.L, to resume 
the duties of adj. to 1st batt. 

Cornet J. Logan, dth N.C., to be adj'. 
vice Woolf. 

Lieut (brev. capt.) R. Jeffries of the 
same regt. to act as quart.mast. during 
the absence of Lieut. Russell. 

Cadet Smith, Ensign. 

Mr. P. M'Millan Emitted, assist, sorg. 

LOCAL AND PROVINCIAL. 

Fei. 4. — The 6rst of Ibe public assem- 
blies took place at the Pantheon-rooms, 
and was well and fashionably attended. 
The dancing was kept up with great 
gaitC de cceiir until a late hour in the 
morning. 

19M — His Exo. rear-admiral Sir R. 
King landed from H.M S. Mindcn, under 
the usnal honours, and was escorted by a 
party of the body-guard to the govern- 
ment gardens. Lady King did not land 
on account of ill health. Minden has 
sailed again for Trincomalie, and after- 
wards will proceed with the aduind to 
Bombay. 

22d. — Was sworn in coroner, Patrick 
Cleghoiu, Esq. barrister at law, appoiirteiL 
ill the room of John Carruthers, Esq. 
gone to England. 

Nagpore Races.— First Day, Dec. 7. 
— Capt. Wells’s Jimmy was the winner of 
the maiden plate against three competi- 
tors ; going over the distance, two miles, 
ill 4' 22 '. 

Capt. J. Bayley’s Lancaster won the 
rajah’s cup, beating three ; completed the 
second heat in 4' 16J''. 

Third Day, Dec. 11. — A honter’s 
plate, raluc 500 rupees, entrance 100 
rupees, one 3-mile heat, carrying' 11 
stone with two leaps, viz. a hed^ four 
feet high, and a ditch eight feet broad. 

Lt. Weir’s, c. a. h. Tom O’ShaUter 1 h. 
Capt. Satidys*s, c. a, b. Odds Bobbs ditt. 

Both hurse.s came even to the leaps, 
and took the ditch, but Odds Bobbs shyed 
at the hedge, and came down with hit 
rider. 


WtLITART APPOINTMENTS. 

Jim. ' 13.— Lieut. L. Dinwiddle, 17tl 

- jK. (., to he qtiart. mast, of brig, in tin 
Ceded Districts, vice Swanston. 

. A8si8t.8arg. R, Anderson to the civi 
A^rtment at Gnntpoor, and to affon 
occasional medical aid to the garrisoi 
of Condapilly. 

- £ngitKers . — Senior Ens. J. Purton ti 
;^Ueut. from 22d Dec. 1818, vice Nattes 
jifsased. 

d- Purton to be superintendini 
^rJpMser in the centre divis. of the army 
l^iP^iutosh. 


SHIPPING INTELLfCENCE. 

Feb. 23. — Moira, Hornflow, from CaL 
emta, 4th, aqd Biiulipatam I4th' insL — 
Passengers, for England; Mrs. Simons, 
Mrs. Maddnck, Mrs. Davies, Mss. Sewell, 
and .Miss Simons ; .Col. Simons, Col. Im- 
lack. May, Perkins, 29ih N.L, Mid- 
Creighton, H.BJ. 59th regt., OtpL J- **. 
Black, 29th N.L, Capt. Joofs, 24th 
UD.,. Capt P. Stirling, 16th N.L, 
and Lieut. Kemplaiid, 8th N.C.— Chil- 
dren: Misses Louisa Schneil, L. Davies, 
M. Davies, E. Lane, M. McHaig^ H. Mad- 
doefc, H. 6. Smelt, J. CreUhton, and H. 
Creighton ; Mitttm 3. i^teb, W. Smptt, 
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P. Smelt, W.D. OcBme, G. R. Ochme, J. 
Schnell, J. Parker, G. Harley, aud H. 
Harley. — For Madras : Maj. and Mrs. 
Gard and family, Mrs. Jobson, Miss Cath- 
cart, Maj, S. McDonald, Maj. Cadell, aud 
Lieut. Chadwick. — The Moira intends to 
continne her voyage on the 28th instant. 

Arrivals. — Jan. 30. — Edward Strettel, 
Ralston, from Manilla, 14th Dec., Malac- 
ca and Penang, 16'th Jan.— Passengers : 
Capt. N. Birsay, Mr. M. Satnr, Mr. G. J. 
Usunian, Mr. A. Harambig, Mr. DeLusa, 
Mr. G. Gregory, and Mr. Simon... 

2. — Lady ^mpbell, Capt. F. Marquis, 
from Calcutta 23d of Jan.— Passengers : 
Lieut. Willin, 2l8t drag., Lieuts. Parlby 
and Davies, 22d drag., Lient. Jeffries, 
17th foot, and Mr. W. Goad. . . . 6M. — 
Venus, Black, fi-om Coringa 2d Feb. — 
Passengers: Mrs. Eaton and family, 
Capt. Eat^, Capt. Chai'les Pylen, R. N. 
Mr. R. Reid, do., Mr. J. H. Dance, and 
Master Benj. Diikz.... 7M. — Hyperion, 
Galloway, from Calcutta 22d, and Masu- 
lipatam 31st Jan. — Passengers: Mrs. 
Dennis, Mrs. Leftus, Mrs. Murray, Miss 
Leftus, Miss.Murray, Dr. Pernign, Capt. 
Kilpatrick aud children, and Mr. Loftus. 
“^Departures. — Feb. 9. — H. C. ship Lord 
Keith, Capt. J. Freeman, for England.... 
Ship General Palmer, VV. Pears, for 
England.... Passengers by Lord Keith; 
Lady Floyer, Mrs. Catharine Andrew, 
Mrs. Pritchard, Mr.s. Smith, J.W.Lewis, 
Esq. civil service; H. Dickenson, Esq. 
ditto ; Lieut. John Metcalfe, 1st B. 4th 
reg. N. I. ; Cornet C. M. Dighton, H. M. 
24th L.D.; Lieut. James Treswell, 1st. 
bat. 10th reg.N. 1.; Capt. J. B. Ardagh, 
Ist. bat. 14th reg. ; Brev. capt. J. Harris, 
of the C.R. N. I. ; Lieut. Daly, H.M. 53d 
reg.; Mr. W. Bent, free mariner; Capt. 

G. Weltden, late coiuinander of the ship 
Lady Castlereagh, and Capt. Walter 
Young, late commander of the ship 
Waustead ; Misses, Bosa Blacke, M.A. 
Yates, Jane Andrew, Isabella Andrew, 
E.8. Buberts, A. M. Smith, LouisaSmitb, 
Harriet Smith, and T. Pritchard.— Mas- 
ters, Alex. Andrew, Henry Andrew, 
Geo. H. S. Yates, F. Parry, C. H. G. Ro- 
berts, C. W. Hawking H. W. Hawkins, 
Vf. G. Pritchard, C. E. Pritchard, aiui 
J. D. Vernon.— Per Gen. Palmer.— Mrs. 
Courtayne" ; the Rev. Dr, B.all, chaplain ; 
Cape Taylor, Royal Nary ;'Xieut. Walsh, 

H. M. 34th reg.; Lieut. Reedy, ditto; 
LieutiPetry, H.M, 89tb reg.; Lieut. Cour- 
taynltH.M. 69th re*, and Lieut.Fenii, do. 

17. — H. C, ship. General Hewilt, 
Capt. Cameron, for J^gland, is to touch 
at Columbo. Passen^rs, A. Roswell, 
and John Carmtliers, Ksq. ; Mrs, Carn- 
et on; G. F, Travers, Esq. senior mer- 
chaut; LieuG cot. A. Mackintosh, 6lh 
reg. N. L; Capt. W. James, 2d bat. 
2d N. 1. ; Mr. Alex. Harper, late 
purser td the Kent; Mr. W. Taylor; 
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and Mr. Robert Sheridan ;. . . . Misses, 

E. Wright, C. Wight;' M. Came- 
ron, M. Fallowfield, G. Thackey, M. 
Thacker, C. Cath.-trine Matilda Smyt^ 
Caroline Maria Smyth, L. A. M. BailliC; 
and L.M.Balllie.. . Masters, G.H. Bafliie, 

J. Thacker, P. Fair, W. A. Palmer, J. 
Wight, and J. A. Cameron.. , 17. The 
Barretto, Junior, Captain Hudson, last 
from China, for Calcutta: Passengers, 

S. T. Goad, Esq. proceeding to Bengal as 
Puisne Judge of the SodderDewannyanff 
Nizamut Adawlnts, at that president. j 

BIRTHS. if 4 

Dec. 25.— At Cannanofe, the lady «ii., ' f 
Capt. J. Lambe, 17th, of a son.. ... Jaiw 
21, at Amee, near Arcot, the lady of* 'J 
William Cbatfield, E.sq. Brest capt. 3 

L.C., of a daughter.... FV5.1, at Cmmiiit'' ^ 
note, the lady of Lieut. Higginbotham, ■ 

69tb, of a son 2, at Quiloii, tlie ladr^^.' ; 

J. Hay, esq., of ason. ... II, at WaUajahh^,: 
the lady of Capt. 'llios. Mossc, H. MjVr 
royal Scots, of a daughter.. . ..Same diqr»* j- 
the lady of T. Macleod, Esq., of a son 

heir 17, Mrs. Sherman, ofa son,..»rf,4 a 

18, of a son, the lady of the Hon. 

George Cooper, one of the puisne jqdgpf^g 
of the supieme court. 

MARJUXGES. 

Fel. 1. — At Negapatam, C4pL Ja«MrP”»- 
Smith, coDinianding at that statieD, to 

Miss C. E. Saalfelt 4th, at 8|. Mary^ 

Church, Mr. Archer AcbiBet Hill th 
Miss Ann Smith. . ..8,atNewTowitCHit 
dalorc, Mr. Daniel D. Vox to Miss EHzb 
Glaser 15, A.E. Angelo, Esq.dvil ser- 

vice, to Mary Theodora, only dangler of 
Lewis do Fries, Esq.. .. I7, at St. Mary's 
church, Capt. A. A.Ogg, country service, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of William Gor- 
don, Esq., formerly of the civil service of 
this presidency. ... 18, at the cathedral at 
St Thome,-. John rie Fries, jun. Esq. to 
MissEuIalie du Prat. . .. At Quilon, Lieut. 

A. S. H. Aplin, H. M. 89th reg., youngest 
sou of the late Admiral Aplin, to Miss L. 

C. Nixon, daughter of Maj. Nixon, 
of the artillery.. 

DEATH. 

Jan. 20.— At the Presidency, the in- 
fant son of Mr.Pogose Kotcbick.. ..25, at 
Bangalore, on his way to Bellai-y, WiL 
liam Simpson, Esq. last surviving part- 
ner of the late firm of Mess. Hunter, . 
Hay, and Co. ofMadras. ...26, Col,Ail» J. 
drew M'Cally, of this establishment, 
after an ImnouraMe and faithful coarse of 
service in India of upwards of forty years. 

. . . . 30, at Trichiaopoly, after an ilhiess of 
a few toys, Capt. Wm. Poribury, H. M. 

33d. . . . Fel>.3, atTrichinopoly, Wm. Fre- 
deric, infant son of Lieut, col. C. Man- 

deville 6. at Vepery, Benj. Heync, Esq. 

Surgeon, 21st. N.I., e«)doyedin the civil 
department. 

VOL.VIII. 2 B 
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BOMBAY. 

PolUicali — Official. 

Jan. 8 — The right hon. the governor 
in council received yesterday from his 
exc. Lieut, gen. Sir M.Nightingall, K.C.B. 
his resignation of his seat in council, 
and of the office of commander in chief 
of the army of this presidency, on his re- 
turn to England. 

■ “ The governor in eouncH has to express 
the high sense he entertains of the cor- 
dial and zealous co-operation received 
from H. E. as a member of the govern- 
ment, and the able resistance derived 
^from H. E. as commander in chief, during 
■ ft period of extraordinary emeigency, 

; ^ %hich calied for the most judicious ap- 

".jpUcation of the military resources of this 
+ ^.©residency, and can best be appreciated 
5 -;,%y the uniform success with which the 
X '^.limited means at our disposal have been 
■ Mtended, constituting the best eulogium 
5 Z the judgment and skill with which those 
S resources were applied.” 

K Warren, esq. appointed by the hon. 

Court of Directors to be a provisional 
^Mpember of this government, has this day 
__ gdien the oaths and his seat in the coun- 
of Bombay, as fourth member, under 
the usual salute from the garrison. 


civil, APFOINTSIENTS. 


Jan. 9.— W. Newnliam to be acting 
chief secretary to the government. 

J. Bruce Simsou to be acting secretary 
.to government in the public, revenue, and 
judicial depactiuents, ike. 

B. Toriii to be acting clerk to the 
court of petty .sessions. 


MILITARY APPOINTMEJJTS. 

Jan. 8. — ^Lieut.gen. Sir M. Niglitingall, 
K. C. B., having resigned the command of 
the army of this presidency and returned 
to Enrope, Maj. ^u. d. Bail lie, as senior 
officer in emptoy, to be commaoding offi- 
cer of the forces under this presidency. 

. Maj. gen. Bailie will take liis seat as 
president of the military board. 

Lieut, col. and brev. col. J. Griffith to 
the command of the hat. of artillery and 
to a seat at the military board. 


manding the ship Aurora, dated Columbu 
5th Jan., after tlianking tiie latter for his 
kindness and hospitality which rendered 
the passage from Bengal as agreeable to 
the offireis and men as it could be msde, 
to the great attention to the comforts, 
and respect to the prejudices of the men, 
shewn by Capf. Earl, his ship’s officers 
and crew. Col. Garner attributes that hap- 
py reconciliation to shipboard evinced by 
the men of his corps on fbe present occ.i- 
8ion,an effect on the native .soldier in India 
so desirable iu a political point of view. 
Capt. Earl’s aoswer, dated Bombay, IM. 
Feb. applauds the good conduct of the 
men during the passage. 

Challenge to a Magistrate. — Nov. 6, 
Capt. Adams and Lieut. D’Arcy of H. -M’s. 
17th drag, (having been found guilty of 
sending a challenge to Mr. Norris, in liis 
official capacity as magistrate of Ktiira) 
were brought up to receive sentence. The 
court sentenced them to eleven months 
imprisonment in Bombay gaol, 'f he re- 
corder animadverted on their conduct, in 
haring liad recourse to the commander-iu- 
chief, even in the last stagq of their de- 
fence, almost it might be said in defiance 
of the civil authorities, who only could 
have attended to the prayer of their pe- 
tition. 'I'his pre-emiiieiice of the civil 
power over ilie militaiy is one of the fair- 
Mt floweis of our constitution, and ought 
to be eheri.'lied and guarded by every 
soldier, with the utmost jealousy, for it is 
to this tiibnnal he may come to seek re- 
dress for any flagrant act of m iitaiy 
power e.xercised over iiim. 

.Spasmodic Cholera. — 'liie epidemic still 
continues its ravages at Bombay, and has 
extended itself along tlie whole of tlie 
Itlalabar coast. At Aleppe it was very 
destructive, at the date of our last ac- 
counts. — {Madras Courier, Felr.S.) 

Bombay Races.— First day, Feb. 1 . — • 
Mr. Dapooree won a enp value 100 gnins., 
given by Mr. Remington for maiden Arab 
horses, carrying 9st. : the heats twoniile.s. 
Seven horses started ; Mr. Crawford’s 
Hotspur, and Capt. Moriison’s Clan Al- 
pine, roiitested fiotli licats closely with 
Dapooree. 'I'ime if tite 1st. heat, 4 min. 
13 sec. 


" ' ■ Second day, Feb. 4. — ^Tlie Bombay sub- 

LOCAL and provincial. scription plate of 100, with 100 rs.each 

Jjii.7 . — His Exc. Lieut, gen. Sir Miles for aH Arab- horses, weight forage, By- 
Niglitingall, K. C. B.. and his lady, em- .cuUah standard, heats two miles, 
baeketl on board the H.C’s. cruiser Tcign- Capt. Litchfield’s g. a. h, Giizzci^, 

mouth for Suez. aged, 2T1 

Jan. 8.— .Maj. gen. Sir W. Grant Kier, Wr. Warden’s g. a. h. Dapooree', 

K. M.T , embarked for Maiwan, under ■ ^ed, 122 

tlie salute due to his rank. M, De Vitre’s g. a. h. Hyaena, 

Feb. 4. — H. M. ship Bacchus, Capt. aged, . 3 3dv. 

Larkin, has brought four lacs of dollars Good sport was generally expected this 
on account ot the hon. Company. day, from the horses having all run he- 

Capt. Percy.— i\ letter addressed by fore, thoiigh never together, and seldom 
-laeut. col. J. Garner, commanding the 2d. has there been a prettier race, all three 
Ceyiou vol. bat. to Capt. Percy Earl, com- itartiug at a jlap^ng rate, Dapooree. and 
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Giuzeiat ahead and nearly abreast. 
Hystia for the first mile and a half from 
two to three lengths on their quarter, 
when he made a push, and came up in 
good style. He could not, however, liead 
them, and from the last turn in, the con- 
test between the leading horses was most 
elegant, Dapooree winningbyabouta neck. 
Time 4 min. 16 sec. 2d. heat.— They all 
again started at their former pace, passing 
the booth nearly together. Towards the 
end of the 1st mile Hysena began to fall 
otf, having had too little training; while 
Dapooree and Guzzerat kept close together 
and pushing for the turn in, Guzzerat in 
the inside, and winning by aliore a couple 
of lengths. Time 4 min. 12 sec. 3d. heat. 
— Tiy>eiia drawn — D.!pooierMid Guzzerat 
st.irieil as hemre. ...t.l tail the last mile 
in tint ..-lyie of the second heat; 
G.iz.'erat u'liiiinz i.. .i',‘i.u: t ie same dis- 
tance. Time 4 min. 24 .sec. 

SHiri’lNG INTELLIGENCE. 

In the case of the Castle Forbes, which 
arrived Niw. 22, we have just heard of 
an instance of obstruction in the passage 
out, of which one simihu' has scarcely 
occurred since the time of Dampier ; she 
was three weeks in one parallel of lati- 
tude, to the north of the equator, in the 
zttlantic ocean, 

Arrivals, Feb. 4. — H. M. sloop Bac- 
chus, Capt. Parkin, from Bengal, 6tb Jan. 
—Passenger, Capt. Nixon, mil, sec. to 
the rt. bun. the Governor, 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 19. — .\t Poonab, the lady of Capt. 
Morse, 1st. bat. 7tli reg., of a daughter. 
.... 20, the lady of John Elpbinston, Esq. 
of a son.. '..24, the lady of Capt. Lewis, 
Poonaii auxiliary horse, of a daughter. . . . 
Feb. 1 , the lady of the Rev. Robert Baynes, 
of a daughter. ... 7, the lady of Sir R. D. 
Faria, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 28. — At St. Thomas’s church, 
Lieut. Denald Mitchel, European Hegi- 

nient, to Mrs. Elizabeth Donaldson 

29, at St. 'riiomas's Church, Capt. Charles 
Keys, Bombay Marines, to Mrs. Ann 

Fogerty Feb. 1, at St. Tliomas’s 

Church, Ben. Phillips, Esq-i second mem- 
ber of the medical board, to Miss Har- 
riett Draper 9, at St. Thomas’s 

Clmrcb, Lieut. William Macdonald, Bom- 
bay marine, to Miss Mary Ann Ringrose. 

DEATHS. 

Jaa. 2.— In the field at Rntlanm, Meer 
Kehmauloodien Hussian Khan Bebander, 
commanding the Guicawar iroop.s in Mal- 
wa, serving with General Sir John Mal- 
colm’s division. This eminent Sirdar has 
transacted many important alTairs under 
the notice of the British government. As 
Envoy fkom the Guicawar Raja, he con- 
ducted the uegociatious terminating inTba 


present alliance with tliatprinee ; and he 
displayed disiiiiguislied gallantry in the 
field dm hig the operations at Kurree, m 
1812. For the responsible command, in 
the exeriise of wliivh he died, he had 
been selected hy liis l.ile liighness Fntteh 
Sing Guicawar, on account of ills profes- 
sional ability and the confidence reposeii 
ill his devotion to the views of the allied 
powers. Meer Kehmauloodien was brought 
up at an early age uinler the friendly ob- 
servation of the late Sir Charles Ware 
Maiet, baronet, at that period resident 4^ 
at Poona ; and profiting by the example i 
of that excellent cliancter, he had cbe- ^ 
rislied the habits, feelings and sentimeBM r 
of a polished gentleman, and b(eufM 41 
them with the dignified reserve, whicl^ its : 
India peculiarly attaches to .Sirdar* of > 
rank and family. Mild and imobtrui^M 
in his manners, a sincere and coostiM fs. 
friend, and relenting in his rcseiitdigtt^ ff 
these eminent qualities were embell^ljw^ 
by every attribute of a genuine stdmWo^ 
His own ^government lament the 
an able servant; the Briiish anthoriti«ir>t 
remember him with respect as the 
norable agent of an ally. All classe* 
Baroda are seen with external maiitar 
mourning. -rM 

20. — The infant son of John £l|Ah^» 

ston. Esq 28, Capt. Moore Scott's', 

H.M, 67tb. ... 29, at Dapoorie, Mrs. Ca- 

roline Lodwick Feb. 1, Col. Oeo. 

Llewellin, 1 1th N.I., a zealous and deserv- 
ing officer 3, Mrs. Oonelly, wife of 

Capt. Donelly Same day, tnfent 

sou of Mr. Geo. MacdonM(4' engineer 

department 5, MasterCbristian And- 

ing. 


CEYLON. 

REVOLT IN KANDV, 

(yfficial—ptiUished in Ceylon. 
[Ahstraet G. 0.] — Head Quarters Kan- 
dy, 22d Nov. — The commander of the 
forces being on the eve of rctnmiug to 
the teat of government at Columbo, now 
that active operations bare ceased in the 
Kandyan provinces, cannot withdraw 
from a scene in which for a period of 12 
months his own anxious endeavours, and 
the unceasing exertions of the army at 
large, have been directed to effect the for- 
tunate conclusion by which their efforts 
have been rewarded, withont addrpssinK 
to them in general orders the reiterated 
assurance of the admiration with which 
he shall ever continue to view their gal- 
lant and indefatigable condnet, tbrouglmt 
the late arduous struggle, and distinguish- ^ 
ing by name those ofltors who, from the 
responsiblg situations they held, have 
become entitled to this mark of public^ 
probation, in addition to those spoken of 
in tlie general orders Of the 10th iostaoL 
— [f>ee Asiatic Journal, vol. viit, p.91.] 

'fo Ucut-ml. Qother, C. B., 83d reg^ 
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who has commanded in the province of 
Saffragam since the mouth of December 
last, tlie highest praise and warmest 
thanks are due, for the able and ofiicer- 
like manner in which the duties commit- 
ted to his charge in that district have been 
oondueled by him, under circumstances of 
constant dUBcuIty, when the torrent of 
cdiellion was at its must alarming height, 
and Ihceatening that valuable province 
writh revolution, required the prompt dis- 
play of those qualities successfully to stem 
it, which had already distinguished that 
Umlaut officer in various quarters of the 
Wrorld. _ 

,In speaking of the province of Saffra- 
, gw, the commander of the forces caunot 
he unmindful of the valuable services of 
jBsnry Wright, Esq. in his capacity of 
I of govenimeDt, which were always 

i i&ected with ndvautage to the public in- 

■*1 ' To Lieutxol. Kelly, 83d reg., whose 

have so frequently been brought 
'Jiotice, the Lieut.gen. huft again to 
Hm^pesit the obligations be is tinder, for his 
exertions from tlic commence- 
'"rttof the rebellion, and the successful 
HAarge of various important cora- 
,, .Jfands, for which he was selected in dis- 
where insnrrectiou raged most 
' percely. The efficient services of Lieut. 
Sweeting, royal artillery, dep. assist, qr. 
jnast.gen., attached to the Lieut.col./ as 
■well as of Lieut. Irwin of the 83d regt. 
recently in command of a detachment in 
Pombera and Lagulla, are deseiving of 
particular mention. 

.. Tile general order also conveys public 
thanks to Lieutxol. Hook, IStli reg., 
•whose talents as'an officer placed him at 
an eaidy period of the rebellion in the 
most difficult scenes that occurred 
throughout the ardnons contest — to Maj. 
Hext, €3-, 83d reg., who has commanded 
tn Pooatbora and Harispattoo, since the 
fiM hreaking out of insurrectiou in those 
mmrinces, for the able and effectual man- 
ner in which he has conducted the opera- 
tions of the troops iu those most refrac- 
tory districts of the Kandyan country — 
to Capt. Ritchie, 73d reg., who has 
wnmabded in the district of Wellasse 
aiuce the month of May, exposed to 
didknlties of the mast trying nature, 
ansing from an alarming and extensive 
sickness, which raged with the most 
Tatal consequences to the troops under his 
command, during a period of four mouths, 
and which would have warranted Capt. 
Ritchie at any time ux withdrawing the 
pMt of Kattabowa ; • h«( that .officer’s 
Wnd, superior to all selffsh considera- 
Vca, resolved, notwithstanding the daily 
liavock which dl?^e was mdking, both 
JWWg officers iiiid men, to keep his 
#oaiid as well to maintain the impor- 
tant line, ofcooununication with the Bat- 


ticaloa district, as to protect and preserve 
in steady loyalty the Moorish .inhabitants 
of Wellasse, who had tbrongiiout the re- 
bellion displayed a zealous attachment to 
the British government, and that officer's 
attention to the interests of this class of 
faithful subjects has contributed to exalt 
the British character in the eyes of the 
Kandyan people, equally with any event 
in the history of this campaign — to assist, 
surg. Hoatson, 1st Ceylon regt. who 
alone had the charge of the accumulated 
numbers assailed by fatal sickness, with 
which the post of Kattabowa was nnliap- 
pily visited. The laborious and unceasing 
exercise of his professional talents, a dis- 
tinguished example of fortitude in the 
cause of humanity, entitles Mr. Hoatson 
to the general applause of tlie army. 

The com manlier of the forces has also 
to bear public testimony of tlie gallantry, 
zeal, and intelligence, manifested on se- 
veral occasions by Lient.col. Geddes of 
the 83d, and Major Bayly of the 2d Cey- 
lon regiment. 

^btfract G. 0. — Head-quarters, Co- 
Inmbo, 7th Jan. 1819.— The commander 
of the forces has the painful task of an- 
nouncing to the army the death of Jlajor 
Coaneof the 73d regt., which melancholy 
event took place at Kandy on the 5th lust, 
after the best hopes had been entertained 
of his recovery. 

The Lieut.gen. has in so many instances 
extolled tlie bravery, intelligence and spirit 
of enterprise of this accomplished officer, 
who in ail eminent degree possessed all 
the best qualities of a soldier, that there 
have been ample manifestations of the 
high opinion which the commander of the 
forces entertained of him. The Lieut, 
gen. condoles with bis brother officers on 
a dispensation of Providence which he 
knows will afflict them all ; remembering 
from intimate knowledge Major Coane’s 
distinguished merit, while they are de- 
prived of his animating example and of 
bis society, in the prime of his life. 

LOCAL ANn PROVINCIAL. 

jiddress to the Governor. — Dec. 1. The 
Rev. Mr. Palm, J. G. Krickenbeck, Esq. 
V. W. Vauderstraaten, Esq. D. C. Fretz, 
Esq. and J. H. Reckerman, Esq. being 
deputed to wait on his Exc. the Governor 
to present an address from the Enropean 
inhabitants and burghers of Colombo, on 
bis Exc.’s return to the seat of govern- 
ment, were received at the king’s-house 
for that purpose, his Exc. being attended 
by the principal civil and military officers 
of government. Mr. Fretz read the ad- 
dress. Both the address and the go- 
vernor’s answer contain historical pas^ 
sages. 

Abstract of the Address. 

Honourable Sir : We beg yonr Excel- 
lency will allow ns to exprexi onr siucen 
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congratulations on the present occasion of 
your Excellency's arrival in liealth from 
the interior, and the consolatory and 
heartfelt satisfaction with which we see 
your Excellency has accomplished its tran- 
quillity, as essential to the happiness of its 
infatuated and deluded inhabitants, as ma- 
material to the prosperity of the maritime 
provinces, in consolidation of their mu- 
tual interests. 

Your Excellency's invariable determi- 
nation, during your government on this 
island, to protect individuals from every 
act wearing the smallest colour of outrage 
and tyranny, and to guide the reins of 
power by the distinct rules of justice and 
moderation alone, are indubitable marks 
of your Exceltmicy's internal benevolence. 

When a rebellion, the depth and or- 
ganization of which were at first conceived 
to be shallow and ill-concerted, was ori- 
ginally brought into action, your Excel- 
lency, actuated by feelings not unnatural 
to great and generous minds, has the 
credit of having employed, even until the 
greatest progressive height of insurrec- 
tion, the most mild and conciliatory mea- 
sures to restore tranquillity and peace. 

But when retributive justice demons- 
trated that hostilities bad become un- 
avoidable with the insurgents, and the 
ultimate necessity of unsheathing the 
sword was manifest, the enemy were made 
to know that the resources and Intel- 
ligence of the British nation were as ex- 
tensive as the moderation of the person- 
age that commanded them, and your Ex- 
cellency has redeemed the pledge given to 
the Kandyan chiefs in an early stage of 
the disturbances, at the celebration of 
new year’s day, when your Excellency de- 
clared you hsid the power in your hands 
to crush the rebeiliou, and that you would 
crush it. 

At the time that the enemy had, by the 
peculiar natural advantages of the coun- 
try, assumed a higher tone, and the scene 
had become apparently alarmiug, tve hare 
had the satisfaction to see that limited as 
the number was of troops under your Ex- 
cellency's command, not one of the ma- 
ritime provinces were, as had been the 
case in the former war, ever once attack- 
ed or disturbed. The feirest proof of 
the good order and tranquillity which pre- 
vail^ is, that the martial law enforced in 
oar prorinces during the former war, was 
not considered necessary to be proclaimed 
or exerds^ in them. 

During the midst of every dilBcnlty in 
the interior, pnUie business was carried 
on with tal^t and energy ; a number of 
legislative acta have been ffan^ for the 
improvement of the old provlnees, and no 
individual thronghout the island bad any 
reason to cmnplain that one single state- 
mentof faia gTHivnnee to yonr Excellency 
was left ■nanswored. 


When wv reflect how imperfectly the 
two European uatious for three centuries 
before had been acquainted with the to- 
pography of the interior of Ceylon; we 
eaimot but admire the very superior in- 
telligence, intrepidity and perseverance 
of the army under your Exe's. command, 
which has scoured every mouutain and 
forest in search of the rebels who have 
hitherto looked upon their native forests 
and caverns as mysterious, iiud iinpeuo- 
trable to the European. 

We do ere long expect that the ma- 
ritime provinces will derive the source W " 
support and prosperity which a direct Mil 
UDiuterrnpted communication with Hie . 
'inhabitauts of a fertile and luxuriaattlit 
terior country must iiievital>ly aiibrd. - ; 

Ahstraet of the Ooeernor'v ' 

The Kandyan insurrection was excited 1#' ^ 
no other cause whatever than the 
biilent ambition of a few discontmfll'^.' 
chiefs, and kept alive by their perDw(M|'; ■. 
influence over the people, whom a - 
habit of implicit obedience had readCIffl^ 
entirely subservient to their will. 

Kandyan people never bad the sligbtimCj 
ground of complaint, and what is 
remarkable, as there is seldom waniiv 
some specious plea to support the rjiUMfiilF 
rebellion, they never brought a 
charge ot accusation against the Btimm-* 
gnverumeiit. 

For the speedy terraiuation of hos- 
tilities and suppression of all disturbmiee, 

1 am indebted, tbrongli Providence, to tl* 
courage, energy, and pet severance of the 
brave troops under my commaiid. It is 
true that the unwarlikeenemy with whom 
they had to contend did not give them an 
opportunityof displaying tlieir prowess in 
the field of battle, but when all the for- 
midable obstaales of nature which they 
bad to encounter, all the labours, pri- 
vations, and afflictions from rlimate and 
disease which they endured, arc taken 
into consideration, they may fairly claim 
an equal share of reputation with their 
gallaut brethren who have been extending 
their country’s renow u in any part of tbp 


world. 

Since this happy restoration of traa- 
qiiiiliiy I have been occupied with unceasiug 
anxiety in ai ranging 'uch a plan of future 
government as may prevent the recur- 
rence of similar misfortunes. A few of 
the rebel leaders, who have been most 
forward in plunging their cooDltyme* 
into misery and ruin, have been punishel 
with death, a few more will be remove! 
from the scoie of their gmliy macht- 
uations. ITiese examples, it is to Me 
hoped, will deter others from imitatiiW 
their vain and profligate ambition. Tbcw 
people exhibit every appearance of^ satll- 
faction and content at the rrstoratina If 
quiet and orda under the auspices tU 
British supremacy ; and great pains iwm 
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been taken, iu compiling the rules for the 
future government of the Kandyan pro- 
vinces, to prtnide for the maintenance 
and exercise of that supremacy and of 
legitimate authority, to cut off the sources 
of oppression and corruption, and to give 
security and pro ection to every class of 
inhabitants. These measures have been 
concerted with much thought and deli- 
beration, after an experience of some 
years has given a clear insight into the 
laws, customs, and dispositions of ihc 
Kandyan people ; and if, under the 
blessing of Providence, they are success- 
ful, your hopes and my anxious wishes 
for the future tranquillity of tiie interior, 
aad the essential improvement of the ma- 
“ritime provinces from a fiee intercourse 
y with a fertile country, will be realiied in 
“ ^permatietit consolidation of their mutual 
fitteresfs and in the general prosperity of 
the whole island of Ceylon. 

4 . Spmmij'lic Cholera. — Jan. 20. — W'e re- 
??. jjret to say that disease, which has been 
U' ‘•yronounced by Hie medical oflicers of Ibis 
'tf^lmieiit to be tlie spasmodic cliolera, 
wilbin the last ten days appeared 
igst the inliabiiaiits of the I’ettali of 
j^_iiubo, and attacked four men of H.M. 
’^Stedreg. It proved fatal in the greater 
’^^fWDber of natives attacked by it, and car- 
fi: off two of the four of the 83d reg, 

' Cinnamon Invettmenl, — Coliimtto, Fel. 
4 . — H. C. ships Warren Hastings and 
Asia, destined to receive the Cinnamon 
Investment of the present season, au- 
cbored in the roads. They will, pro- 
bably, not be detained longer than three 
days. A sina]l portion of the investment 
wtobe delivered at Point de Galles. 


SUMATRA. 

Original Correspondence. 

Malrect of a letter dated Bencoolen, Aug. 

19, 1818. 

From what has already come to our 
Idiowledge respecting the nature and re- 
sources of this valuable island, we liave 
good reason to hope that iu a few years 
it will rival Java. 

Almost immediately after the bon. Sir 
Stamtord Raffles assumed the govenuueut, 
he abolished slavery altogetlier, aud re- 
lieved the iniiabitants from all forced rul- 
tlration and deliveries of every descrip- 
tion ; and after making tliese and otlier 
arraugemeiirs at Fort Marlborough, pro- 
ceeded to visit ill person the several out- 
ttatious to the southward. In the Pas- 
sommah country he entered into treaties 
with the chiefs, aud induced them to al- 
tow vaccination, which they hail hitherto 
BMist violently opposed. This country 
' bad never before bwn visited by any Euro- 
.peut, the natives having been considered 


as a lawless turbulent race; )et the. re- 
ception which Sir Stamford Jlaffles met 
with was most gracious, and his kind 
luauner, as well as that of Lad) Ratfies, 
who accompanied him, seemed to attach 
tjiese people to them in the strougest way 
possible. Sir Stamford having cairied his 
benevolent views into effect to the south- 
waid, determined to proceed without de- 
lay to tlie north, for the purpose of visit- 
ing Padaug aud Miuangcabow, of which 
so much had been said, without any Eu- 
ropean ever attempting to approiich it ; 
and alihouglt the greatest difficulties pre- 
sented themselves, in opposition to the 
journey, yet nothing was sufficient to damp 
thea;*dourof such a mind as his. He 
left Padaug four days alter his arrival on 
this expedition, accompanied by Lady Raf- 
fles, Dr. Horsheld, Mr. Salmon, aud seve- 
ral other gentlemen, and after a most fa- 
tiguing and laiiorious journey of six dajs, 
the greater part of which was perfortued 
on fool*, they reached thisaocientHiiidoo 
capital. Here Sir Stamford entered into 
a treaty with the Sultaun, having previ- 
ously formed alliances with the chieftains 
of the Tega-blas country. This amicalde 
arrangement gives to the East-liidia Com- 
pany the command of one of the richest 
and ffnest countries east of the Cape of 
Good Hope, hitherto unknown to any Eu- 
ropean nation, producing gold and iron in 
the greatest abnndauce, and rich in the 
choicest minerals, the country in the liigli- 
cst stale of cultivation, and the {Kipulation 
bearing an equal proportion with any part 
on the island of Java. 

Tlie very extraordinary proceedings of 
tlie Dutcli commissioner at Palembang 
towards the British agent, deputed by this 
governmrnt to that place on the invita- 
tion of the reigning Sultaun, will no doubt 
give rise to some unpleasant discussions 
between the two nations in Europe; and 
as it would take up considerable time to 
enter into the merits of the case, it w’ill 
be sufficient perhaps here to observe, that 
the Sultaun (on whose invitation the Bri- 
tish agent was deputed) was created an 
independent sovereign by the British na- 
tion, and his independence guaranteed, in 
consideration of his ceding the island of 
Haoca to the British government in Java. 
It therefore becomes a question of the 
iiiiportauce, to know upon what grounds 
the Dutch attempt to interfere with Pa- 
lembang, aud whether their having done 
so, 10 the extent we have now to complaiu 
of, does not altogether invalidate their 
claims to Bauca. The territories of Pa- 
lembang aud BenoKileQ join, and it be- 
comes absolutely uecessary to check the 
interference of the Dutch, iu a country to 
which they cannot have the shadow of a 

* Some of the difficulties which the p>r^ had 
tosurmoant have been deKribed invol. 
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claim. Measures have been already adopt- 
ed to establish an influence at Aciieea. 

By the adoption of tlie plans proposed 
by Sir Stamford Raffles, of extending our 
government to the interior of this rich 
and highly cultivated island, it may be 
cuntidently expected, that vvitidn a short 
period this hitherto unprofltable esta- 
blishment will become valuable and ad- 
vantageous to the British nation. 

BENCOOtEN. 

Eang di per Tnhan Suruasa . — On the 
evening of the 12th of Ang., the anni- 
versary of the Prince Regent’s birih-uav, 
the iieut. governor gave a splendid enter- 
tainment, at which were assembled all the 
civil and military servants at the station, 
theoSicers from the ships in the roads, 
and all the respectable European inhabit- 
ants of the place, together with Kang di 
per Tuhau Suruasa, one of the princes of 
Alinangcabovv, who had accompanied Sir 
Stamford and Lady Raffles on tlieir return 
from that pince, with the several native 
chieftains m the vicinity of Fort Mart 
borough. 

ACIIF.EN. 

It is now near forty years that this fine 
country lias been tiie prey of intestine 
broils, fomented on all occasions, we have 
reason to believe by tlie Cluiiias, ainl.Vrabs 
who reside amongst them. The re-esta- 
blisbing of order in tin's distracted country 
IS however we think not far distant. Whe- 
ther we view it witii tlie eyes of a poli- 
tician or a philosopher, tlie call is impel i- 
ous, and we do not liesitate to say, that 
the acquisition of Acheen wou'd soon be 
one of the brightest gems of our Indian 
empire, and the only one that can repay 
us for the loss of Java. — (Calc. Journal, 
Jan. 27. J 

At Penang two expeditions were pre- 
jraring, one of which is destined to form 
a British settlement at Aclieen ; the des- 
tination of the other is not known. .Sir 
Stamford Raffles was to accompany the 
former expedition. C-tladras Cour. Ecb. 9 J 


MALACCA. 

Perak . — The Dutch lately sent a vessel 
and some troops to take Perah in the 
Straits of Malacca, but the queen of Que- 
dah had previously taken possession of 
it, and the Dutch not finding theuiselvcs 
strong enough to attack it returned to Ma- 
lacca.— ciMitsfra* Courier, Fet.9J 


JAVA. 

We have extracted from Dutch papers 
published at Java, two specimens of the 
representations which tliey give of occur- 
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rences in the Eastern Islands, for compa- 
rison with those which reach us hom Bri- 
tish stations there. 

The British colours do not wave at Pa- 
lembang, and there are no British troops 
at that place. Tliough endeavours have 
been made by some utiauthorised persons, 
to impede the Netherlands’ autbogity 
there, the judicious measures of the com- / 
luissioner there, Air. Muiitiiigbp, have > 
very soon put an end to this perversity. 

There is however, at this moment, in ,’4 
one of tliese places, in the Bay of tsamanp- 
ka, a British post, established by the ^ 

Raffles ; hilt this violation of tlie Net^^ 
lauds’ territory is an act of his own, 
cannot he looked U|ion by the British i 
verument in any otlier way than 
painful evil. Tliat goverament wiH,<|p- u 
tiiiiily not Biiirer a subordinate functiop^y 'j^ 
of such an insignificant place ag Benoi^^M 
to commit such irregularities,* in. ipfci; 
territory of a ft iendly power, but wlSl B^i 
tiler certainly da what the 
vernment of the Netherlands’ Iiidi4 (In'l 
done with one of their subordinate 
tionaries, who at Timor vioiated the 
tuguese territory. — (Bataeian 
Oct. 24.) •■'idf... ‘s 

Batavia, Jan. 20. — On the Ifith 
tlieir exceileiicies tlie commissione in]^ ,:f 
ueral issued a proclamation, fixing, 
rules and regulations according to 
tlie government of our Kast-Iodia posses- 
sions is to be carried on. The supreme 
authority is exercised in the name^ the 
king, by the governor-general, as^tedby 
four counsellors, who, with the governor- 
general, form the supreme government of 
the Indies. The same praclamation rqpi- 
lates every thing relative to the adminis- 
tration of j ustice, the internal government, 
and the finances. In the general regula- 
tions there are provisions for the protec- 
tion of the natives. The navigation and 
trade with the Dutch Indies (except the 
Moluccas) is free and open to all nations 
with whom the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands is at peace, 'fhe trade with Japan 
is carried on solely for tlie account of tlie 
country. The supreme government were 
solemnly installed on the I 6 th inst., in the 
palace of the government. By a |>rocia- 
niation of the lath, the conimissioners- 
geiieral have excused the Javanese frofu 
the payment of all arrears due for the rent 
of land for the years 1815, 1816, and 1817, 
being persuaded that the arrears for 1818 
will be punctually paid. 

Published in London. • 

Extract of a tetter of the 1 st of Oct., 
from the agent for Lloyd’s, at Batavia s— . 

• The ordinal waul ij"Cewelden«vvn,” wbicb 
literally ..gnifics tyranni , rabbery, 
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iia.ve already haen wade mi the South East 
t>>ast of Africa, where the guest wheat 
is produced with little labour, namely, 
JOgOH Bay, St, Cijtherine’s Bay, and the 
new seitjement ou the Kuysna, a con- 
siderable river, wliicb is navittable for 
istige-i'essels to the northward. 

' ’ll U said to be the intention of govern- 
idleiit to convey all the future settlers at 
the Cape of Good Hope colony to Al^oa 
Bay, on the south-east coast of Africa, 
about 520 miles from Cape Town. These 
settlers are to be located in the province, 
called by the Dutch “ Zunre Veldt 
and situated between (he Sunday and 
the Gteat Fish Rivers. Mails run be- 
fjireen Cape Town and .Algoa Bay ; they 
(care both places every week. Each 
maeh is at present nine days on the road, 
going a distance of ahont 600 miles. It 
4s easy to foresee how soon these roads 
And conveyances will be improved, when 
"'Ajoass of our intelligent and industrious 
gpuntrymen shall be settled in this conn- 
fry, so favoured by nature in soil and 
etimate. A geatlenian in an official situa- 
tion, whose habits of life and general 
knowledge, obtained by travel in ever/ 
part of the word, well qualify him to 
further this laudable project of providing 
for our surplus labooriug populatiou, is 
aeSloosly co-operating with gorernmear, 
% submitting plans and collecting infor- 
mation, in order to accelerate its cxecn- 
tion. 

'The merchants interested in the Cape 
trade intend, we nndeistand, to make an 
^iplicatiou to government respecting the 
com laws, to put the com from the Cape 
of Good Hope ou the same footing as 
grain from tlie British North American 
colonies. 

{Official Circular.) 

Downing-street, London, 1819. 

I have to arquaiut you, in reply to yonr 
letter of the — — , that the follow- 
ing are the conditions under which it is 
proposed togiveeaeouragement to emigra- 
tion to the Cape of Good Hope. 

The sufferings to which many indivi- 
duals have been exposed, who have emi- 
grated to bis Majesty’s fore%n posses- 
sions, unconnected and unprovided with 
Sny capital, or even the means of sup- 
port, having been very aiSicting to them- 
•dves, and eqnally burdensome to the 
cotonies to which they have proceeded, 
the government have determined to con- 
5ne the application of the money recently 
rotod by address in the House of Com- 


mons, to those persons n ho, possessing 
the means, will engage to carry out, at 
the least, ten able-bodied individuals 
above 18 years of age, with or without 
families, tlie goverumeiit always reser- 
ving to itself the right of selecting from 
the several oilers made to them these 
which may jJiove, upon examination, to 
be most eligible. 

In order to give some security to the 
government, that the persons undertaking 
to make these establishments have the 
means of doing so, every person engaging 
to take out iheabovementioned number of 
persons or families, sliall deposit at tlie 
rate of £10 (to be repaid as hereinafter 
mentioned) for every family so taken out, 
provided that tlie family does not consist 
of more than one man, one woman, and 
two children under 14 years of age. All 
children above the number of two will he 
to be paid fur, in addition to the deposit 
abovemeutioned, in the proportion of £•> 
for every two children under 14 years of 
age, and £5 for every person between the 
ages of 14 and 18. 

In consideration of this deposit, a pas- 
sage shall be provided, at the expense of 
government, for the settlers, wlio shall 
also be victualled from the time of their 
embarkation until the time of their 
landing in the colony. 

A grant of land, under the conditions 
hereafter specified, shall be made to hint 
at the rate of 100 acres for every siicli 
person or family whom he so takes out ; 
one-third of the sum advanced to goveru- 
nient ou the outset shall be repaid on 
landing, when the victualling at the ex- 
pense of government shall cease. A fur- 
ther proportion of one-third shall be re- 
paid, as soon as it shall be certified to the 
governor of tlie colony that the settlers, 
under the direction of the pcisun taking 
them out, are actually located upon the 
land assigned to them, and the remainder 
at the expiration of three mouths from 
the date of their location. 

If any parishes in which tltere may be 
a redundancy of population sliall unite in 
selecting an intelligent individnal to pro- 
ceed to the Cape, with settlers under his 
direction, dot less in number and of tlie 
desrripHoo aboremeiitioned,aDd shall ad- 
vance money in the proportion above men- 
tioned, the gorernmeat will grant land to 
such an individual at the rate of 100 acres 
for every head of a family, leaving the 
parish at liberty to make such conditions 
with the individual, or the settlers, as may 
be calculated to prevent the parish be- 
coming again chargeable with the mtuo- 
tenance of such settlers, in the event of 
their return to this conntty. 

But no offers of this kind will be ac- 
cepted, ooless it shall be clear that the 
persons proposing to become settlers shall 
have distinctly given their consent, and 
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tlie head of each family ia not infirm or 
incapable of yvork. 

It is further proposed, that in any rase 
in which oi^e hundred families proceed to- 
gether, and apply for leave to carry out 
with them a minister of their own per- 
su^ion, government will, upon their he- 
ing actually located, assign a salary to the 
minister whom they may have selected to 
accompany them, if he shall he approved 
by the Secr.etaiy of State. 

The lands will be granted at a quit rent 
to be fixed, which tent, however, will be 
remitted fur the first 10 years ; and at the 
ex;dratioD of three years (during which 
;.tti,e party and a number of families, in 
the proportion of 1 for every 100 acres, 
must have resided on the estate), the land 
shall he measHred at the expense of go- 
vernment, and the holder shall obtain, 
witbont fee, his title thereto, on a pcr- 
petiral quit rent, not ex'ceediiig in any case 
£3 sterling for every 100 acres ; subject, 
however, to this clause beyond the usual 
reservations,® that the land shall become 
forfeited to government, in case the party 
shall abandon the estate, or not bring it 
into cultivation within a given number of 
years. — 1 am, your most obedient humble 
servant, &c. &c. 

P.S. In order to ensure the arrival of 
the settlers at the Cape at the beginning 
of the planting season, the transports will 
not leave this country until the mouth of 
Kovember. 

IBBOPTION OF THE CAFFRES. 

Cape Town, April 17. — Information 
has just reached us, that a detachment of 
troops that had been seut to act agaiust 
the CalTres, strengthened by the joucilon 
of an armed body of the inhabitants, had 
succeeded in driving them back, and had 
compelled them to cross the river. The 
corn districts were in a great mea.sare 
cleared of the savages, and the country 
people were returning to their homes, 
where they considered themselves secure 
from any further attacks, at least for some 
lime to come. 

LOCAL ASiO paOVINCIAL. 

PrecttutioTU againit Scarcily . — April 
3 . — The fears of an alarming scarcity, in 
consequence of the late ravages ui' the 
Cafires in the corn districts, have been 
averted by the active and judicious mea- 
sures uf the governor, iu co-operation 
with the provident regulatious of the 
Burgher Senate. To guard against this 
danger, so complete a provision has been 
mqde, that unless unforeseen calamity 
frustrate the present favouraiile prospects, 
the stock of wheat and rice fit for hiead 


• The onia! reservations are the ri^t of the 
crown to mines of prccions stones, of gold anil 
sitrer, and to wake such roads at may be neces- 
sary for she eonvenigoce of the colony. 


already in store, together with the quan- 
tity to be imported before the end of the 
yearj will be fully sufficient for the supply 
of the inhabitants, as well as of the mili- 
tary in garrison. 

Climate . — By the meteorological diary 
at Cape Town, the mean temperature fur 
the month of March was 72. 


ST. HELENA. 

As many conspiring representations 
have found their way to public notice, 
through the channel of the daily press, 
intended to impeach the climate of St. 
Helena of insalubrity, it is material to 
collect evidence on Che subject fi onv per- 
sons of local experience, candour, judg- 
ment, and credit. 

Tlie following is an extract of a letter to 
the Editor of the Courier, signed A. A. " 
Harvey, Surgeon, Bath. , 

“ In the year 1809, the Alexaudof, 

East Indiamaii (of which ship I waasnit~ 
geott) WHS at Bombay. On our leavii^ ,3 
that harbour for England, we hadtqfL 
patients sent on board by order of that. ' 

Government, as incurable, all in a muSt> 'i 

pitiable state, with diseased liters, ae-, fc, 
companied with dysentery, tke. 
were amongst the worst cases of the iuoft 
list of liver complaints, some with ahr 
sccsses, otliers the most vitiated secretiqiM. 
of bile, some torpor, others witL schir- 
rosity of the liver and dropsical swe(>' 
lings of the legs, and the whole abdo- 
minal viscera diseased ; indeed, when 
they were firsy put on board and under 
my care, 1 co^d have fancied tluna 
gi.usts, or any thing else hut human’ 
beings. Tlie thermometer was then Sfi 
in the shade; however 1 summoned my. 
hestefiuns to keep life in them, and I. 
am happy to say was so far successful 
(daring a tedions voyage and a rough 
tossing off the Cape), till we arrived at 
St. Helena, where we had not been more, 
than four days, when I fonnd a moat won- 
derful change for the better, and in Was, 
than futirteen days I hey became eonva-, 
lesccDt ; many of my ship’s crew wha 
were likewise sick, enjt^wd equal benefit 
front the healthy air of St. Helena. Du^ 
ring my stay in India, my own liver be- 
came Really affected from the intreoaed 
heat widch too often acts on the ronsti.; 
tutton of Europeans ; and from my rew- 
very there, 1 hare every reason to say, 
that among the islands Ptovidei^.hu 
Idessed with a fine salobciona heni^,aic 
St. Helena stands with the first.’* 


CAUBHU 

The country of Afghanistan is l^kitted 
by three disturbing fories, of which the 
&’st, both as to its weight and the timfc 

2 C2 
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of impulse, was the ioradingSeikh army 
under Runjeei Seikh. The next couviil- 
sive raovement arose from the perfidious 
conduct of the Afghan prince Knmiran, 
in contriving and effecting ilie a^^sassina^ 
tion of bis father’s vizier, though he 
supports the external demo^^tration of 
intending to support liis father’s autho* 
rity. The maze of complicated hostility 
received a third iiivolutrou from the efforts 
made by Shah Shovja to regain )iis king- 
dom, by leading what forces he could 
raise in the country, which had so long 
given him an asylum across the Chenaub 
and Indus. The account of the actions 
between the Seikh and Caubul armies is 
a perplexing series of victories and re- 
verses. 

Actions with the 5eiA:Ai.— It appears by 
the Ukhhar of Lahore, tliat on tlie 24ih 
of November last the Afghans came up 
unexpectedly, and having crossed a river, 
^ey, inarched towards the army, with a 
. determination to cross the second river 
^er making au assault upon Suidar Ba- 
bandar, commanding the advanced guard 
of Runjeet Singh. Hereupon a party 
under Bhoja was ordered to go and ob- 
serve the Afghans on their approach ; ac- 
cordingly he crt)«sed the river Sindh, 
where he met with a body of the Afghan 
horse, which were dlspatcited by Feeroz 
Khan Khutuk. A .skirmish immediately 
ensued which lasted for about an hour ; 
but the force commanded by Bhola Singh 
being very inferior to their enemies, he 
thought fit to retire. A few persons only 
beTongiiig to his force were wounded. 

On the next day, 25th Nov,, when the 
troops of Snrdar Bahadur had arrived on 
the other side of the Sindh, about mid- 
day, the Afghans came upon them, and 
co^Ynned a confa*«ed fight with them un- 
til mMiiight, although the troops were 
superior in numbers and force to those of 
the Afghans. Oii receiving this intelli- 
gence, a leinforcement, consisting of four 
battalions w ith irregular horse, were im- 
mediately dispatched by Surdar Bahadur, 
and every preparation made for his 
own troops to march. 

On the 26th, the whole of Surdar Ba- 
haa<lur’.s force, with a train of artillery, 
jcr05.«ed the river and joined them, upon 
which the Afghans fled. Immediately af- 
terwards, the troops crossed the second 
river and Came up with a bofly of Af- 
ghans. commanded by Feeroz Khan Khu- 
tuk, wIjo also retired from that position 
to the other side of the third river. Sur- 
darBahaudtir overtook them, and continued 
a running fight for about ten hours. At 
midnight the Afghan.^ turned and attack- 
ed the army of Surdar Bahaudur. The en- 
gagement was very obstinately sustained. 


and a iinmber of Sikhs were killed and 
woimded. • 

On the 27th, at about three o’clock, 
P.M., Surdar Bahaudur attacked the At- 
ghano and killed one of their chiefs, when 
they fled towards Jahangeetl^guiu, with the 
loss of many of their men and a consider- 
able property. Surdar Bahaudur continmd 
however to pursue them, and having ar- 
rived at a Gurree near .Tuhangecr^iru, 
which was then in posses>ion of Feeroz 
Khan, be sent word to the killedar to sur- 
render the fort. 

On the 28th, the killedar abandoned the 
Gurree, and Surdar Bahaudur « ntercd it 
w'ithout the least opposition. Discharges 
of cannon from the conquerinc party an- 
nounced this victory. Surdar Bahaudur 
then advanced five coss on the otlier side 
of the Sindh, and expressed his determi- 
nation to continue the pursuit after e>- 
tablishing garrihons in all the forts taken 
from Feeroz Khan. 

After the battle, Runjeet Singh pushed 
on and got possession of Peishawur; but 
finding that the Patans had got into his 
rear and sent off some small partiets, he 
began to be afraid for his own safety, and 
fell back again to the Attok. Runjeet 
Singh had put a Paran overnor in Pei- 
shawur, and wrote to Prince Kerairan that 
he had come there to puni>h certain 
people, but that the governor he had put 
in PeBhawur was to consider hims»*If 
under his %oven\mt\xX.^{Cateutta paper ^ 
Jan. 6.) 

Runjeet Sing has not, we belieie, 
made any furtlier attempt to the north- 
waid. His inva-sion of Pesbawur was 
as disastrous and sauguinaiy, as it was 
sudden and nnexpected. The Afghans, 
when they rcco^'cred from the panic 
into which tliey were there thrown, at- 
tarketl and pursued the retreating Sikhs 
with the utmost fury . — {Madras Courier, 
Feb. 16.) 

Assassination of Futtih In- 

formation from Caubul of a late date, 
communicates an account of the perpe- 
tration of a inostdiaboiicdl act of atrocity. 
The Prince Kamraun, sou of Shah iMah- 
moud, appeals to have invited Futtih 
Khan, his. father’s vizier, to a meeting, 
under promises of frivl)d^hip, and a.s soon 
as be had got him in his pow’er, arrested 
him, together with several of his officeRs, 
who were treacherously put to death. 
He then deprived the captive vizier of 
sight and of light. Immediately after 
torturing the minister and burning out 
his eyes, Kamrann’s cruelty was gluttetl 
with his death — [Calcutta Government 
Gazette, Oct. 8 and Nov. 21.) 

Enterprize of Shah Shooja. — Shah 
Shooja left Loodeana, and is procee<liiig 
towards Canhul, m the hopes of being 
eiiahied to rc-ascend the thnrne, f^aiil to 
have become vacant by the ileatli of bis 
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brother Mahmood. He is accomptuiied 
by a very slender retinue. From the 
amiabie character of this prince, recorded 
In Mr. Elpliinstone’s excellent work, we 
wish him success, but owing to the tur- 
bulent ciiuracter of Miilmiood's sons, 
now governojs of provinces, it is to he 
expected tliat the country will be thrown 
into great agitation, before any one of the 
candidates is settled on the throne. Shah 
.Sliooja did not proceed direct to Cauhul, 
but is taking a circuitous course. From 
Loodeana he went south west, and ac- 
counts have been received tliat be has ar- 
rived at Buhawulpore. Tlie chief of that 
province, Buiiawnl Khan, is said to have 
received him with great kindness and 
hospitality. Some years ago, when Shall 
t^booja was on the tliraue Bnhawul 
Khan was subject to the Cauhul goverii- 
tnent. The Khan of Bahawulporc warm- 
ly' espoused the cause of that unfortunate 
prince, and placed under his command a 
respectable forte, which a short time ago 
ciOEsed the Chetiaub and Indus. Near 
Deva Ghauzee, Shah Shooja was opposed 
i\y the troops of Prince Kamran, his 
•iiephew^. These, after a smait engage- 
ineot, he dispersed. We have not heard 
(hat any of the Affghan tribes hare yet 
flocked to his standard.— Cov, 
Gaz.f S0V. 21 and Dec^ 17.) 

General RefUte, — The irruption of 
Kunjeet Sing and the renewed efforts of 
Shah Shoojah to regain his kingdom, are 
to be attributed to the state of things pro- 
duced by the treacherous putting to death 
of Fntiih Khan by the Prince Kapirau. 
'Considerable commotion still exists in tlie 
Caubul dominions. Runjeet Sing was 
driren from Peisliawur by the biothm 
and followers of Fuitih Khan, and they 
»tiU hold possession of that city in dt5- 
fiance and contempt of the royal autho- 
rity, If, therefore, this party succeeds in 
uniting with that of .Shah Shooj<*> now, 
it is supposed, marching along the banks 
of the luduf, tlie cause of Maiimood 
may receive a formidable shock. Mean- 
time,, however, the Prince Kamran, the 
present governor of Kandahar and heir- 
apparent, is not likely to be an idle spec- 
tator of the contest. His alarm about 
(he succession, a short time ago, possibly 
stimulated him to remove his eneiny, 
FiUtih Khan, from the counsels of his 
father, and deprive the old vizier of life. 
— '.Calcutta Gort. Gaz. Nov. 21.) 

The possession of Cashraeer apoears 
'to have again excited the ambition of 
ftuujeet Sing, and rt is said that he has 
aetrt a considerable force in the direction 
of that deliglitful prorioce; The Alfgbao 
goverBor of Casbiueer is tte brother of 
Futtiii Khan, recently put to death by 
•file Prince Kamran, and it is possible 
that (his atrocious proceeding, coupled 
with the doHiise of Mabmood otay 


induce him to throw off his allegiance to 
the throne of C aubul. In that case, the 
designs of Ruigeet Sing may have some 
chance of fUoCos. Shah Shooja mu'it 
have proceciled throui-h tlie Punjab in 
Ids way to Caubul, but whether with the 
concunence and sujiport of Kunjeet Sing 
or not, there is no information. The 
loug residence of the former on the 
frontier at Loodeana, may have enabled 
him privately to coucet t measures with the 
Sikh sovereign for the future accom- 
plislinietit of his views ; but native com- 
binations in paiticular arc seldom very 
duraldc, excepting when strongly cement- 
ed by interest. — [Madras Cctu., Utx. 22.) 


PERSIA. 

VOUTteXL, 

Relations tcUh Russia.-^0\\r 
from Persia extend to the end of im* 
1^18. The Russian embassy has left Per- 
sia without having effected any matenal 
object in lilt: contemplation of the Empe- 
ror. It is nmiouied that Gen. Jermaloir 
refused to touch upon any question con- 
nected with the restoration of territory* 
The Persian court sustained in theconf^ 
renres a high and dignified rone, and fiiul- 
ing that the Russians would not listen to 
the topics they were anxious to diacnxs. 
Ids Majesty referred the ambassador tor 
a final arrangement to his sou Abbas Mir- 
zix, prince of Azerbaijan. 'XTiis is »up- 
po!»e(i to have been intended asacourteous 
mode of dismissal, and this prince, who 
from the frontier situation of his terri- 
tory, and his continual squabbles with the 
Russians, was fully prepaied to second the 
views of bis ro)al father, very soou got 
relieved from flu ir unpleasant visitor. On 
the first entrance of the ambassador into 
Tabreez, Abbas Mirra had iK'trayed strong 
marks of dissaiisraciion to his illustrious 
guest, ill consequence of which, the dis- 
cussions beiwceu tiiem on the pliuus ot 
Sooltaiiiah were not of the most cordial 
deseviptiou. 

U was gencinlly understood nt Biishire, 
that (?en. Jennaloff on his rctuin to Ta- 
hrecz had demanded the restoration <i,f all 
Russian prisoners and deserters, and in 
answer t» this demand the prince had de- 
clared that no subject of Russia should be 
constrained to slay in Persia, and that ail 
who wished to return to their native coun- 
try were at fnll liberty to do so. Not one 
oi the Russijius however would ivml him- 
self of the opportunity, but preferred the 
Persian .service, and this circumstance, and 
the prince’s reply* appear to have expedited 
the departure of the embassy from a coun- 
try which it bad entered with the uurfrt 
sanguine expectations of sucep'- 

i^'i-om ihear occurrences aud tran?ac- 
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tions it may be inferred that Persia begins 
to feel the danger of admitting fui ther en- 
croachments on the north-west frontier, 
and although of herseif she lias no power 
or resources to contend against so strong 
a riral as Russia, there is little doubt of 
her resolving at last to benefit in earnest 
by her connection with Great Britain. 

The above unofficial article is taken 
from the Culcutta Gov. Gazetteof March 
■ 1B18. The paragraph following that with 
which our extract closes, announced that 
She king of Persia had nominated Mirsa 
Abul Hassau Khan, the formei- ambassa- 
dor to our court, a second time to that 
; important post. This we mention merely 
' Jteeanse that part at least of the iutelli- 
fence is proved by the event to have had 
,, rfn authentic origin. 

J - . As article dated St. Petersiurgh, 30lh 
\ Dee. 1818, mentions that the Shah of 
Persia had made the Emperor a present 
; thirty fine horses which had arrived at 
V ~I(OKOW. This we are glad to see ; as it 
^ iliheirs that the refusal to yield auotber 
of frontier is consistent with the 
'C-inintenanee of amicable relations. 

VostUitia with the Affgham. — We 
j.-' kure beeu favoured with the following 
ftrsian account of a great victory ob- 
tained over the Affgbans by the Persian 
troops under the orders of his royal 
highness the governor of Kborasan on 
the22d May last (1818). 

“ Fathi Khan Afighan having sent a 
body of meu against the Peisian fortress 
of dotioun in Arab, ordering at the same 
time a force from the Alfghan tribes of 
Peahawur, Cabul, Candahar, Oimauk and 
Hazarali Herat, amounting to 30,000 
horse and foot. Massan Ali Mirza, go- 
vernor of Khorasan, got intelligence of 
the Intenlions of Fathi Khan, immediate- 
ly directed the commanders of forces to 
amehible writh their troops, from which 
he separated a chosen'number of 12,000 
men, and commenced his march from 
Khorasan towards Gorioun, to within 
two stages, when a messenger from the 
Aflgbaos arrired, s.iying that they orer- 
looked the past, and wished hereafter to 
been terms of amity. Hassau Ali Mirza 
-knowing their views objected to this, and 
on the following morning, Monday 19 
Rejib or 22d May, prepared for battle and 
commenced his march ; as did Fathi Khan. 
The contending armies met at Teobet 
Shaik Jam, when the action became gene- 
ral and bloody for five hours to near sun- 
set, when the AfiTghaus began to give way. 
Hassan Ali instantly in person made a 
desperate charge on them, and a most 
horrid slaughter.ensned, which left 12,000 
' dead on the field. This prince with his 
own sword cut down the brother of Fathi 
Kbaa (Sheardilh Khan, Lion-heart) from 
the head to the loins ; Kbandall Kbae, 
another brother, also bdng shot ; and 


Fatbi Khan himself receiving abad wound, 
retreated with ois scattered and ^tigiied 
troops, leaving the whole of the tents, 
equipage, artillery, camel corps, See. of 
every kind, which fell into the hands of 
our victorious troops, besides horses, ac- 
coutrements, &c.. Zulfakor Klian, with 
7000 horse, was ordered to pursue and 
harass the retreating AflFghans.” 

Private accounts state, that the Per- 
sians were principally iiidebt^ for the 
victory to an unfortunate mistake made 
by the Affgbans. . Two divisions of their 
troops meeting in the night mistook each 
other for the enemy ; a severe action en- 
sued, attended by a dreadful slaughter-, 
and the mistake was not discovered until 
the morning. Tlie PeVsian troops coming 
fresh iuto the field, obliged the Affgbans 
to retreat precipitately, leaving every 
thing standing in the field to the mercy M 
the victors . — {Bombay Courier, Sept..h.) 

“ Mahomed Shah’s troops have bees 
defeated on the Herat frontier by the Per- 
sians. The Vizier with the fugitive had 
taken refuge in Herat. 3 he Shah was in 
great alarm at Candalisr."-— {filisfeutta 
iJonthlf Jwrn,, Oct.) 

COUMERCUh. 

Relaiiont with the .Shaikh cf Bahrein, 
—Eskaoder Khan, a Persian nobleman of 
the court of the Prince of Fars, attended 
by an Arab Shaikh of some iufiucece, 
bearing an honorary dress and sword trom 
his Royal Highness to the Saikb of Bah- 
rein, lately returned, disgusted with their 
reception, and wholly unsuccessful in the 
objects of their mission. The Shaikh 
accepted the dress and its accompaniment, 
but declined acknowledging the suprema- 
cy of Persia, by either paying the most 
trifling tribute, or allowing the coin of 
the island to bear the titles of his Persian 
Majesty. No gift was made in retorn fivr 
tlie royal donation, nor were the bearers 
of it, as is usual, fed, during the period 
of their residence, at the public e.vpeiise. 

'Pbe Prince, enraged at this spirited 
rejection of Ids demands, breathgs ven- 
geance against these islanders, and is en- 
deavouring to bring about a request, on 
the part of the Imaum of Muscat, to be 
aided in his hostile views by a Persian 
force. But the Imaoin has hitherto re- 
jecteil the offers of the Prince of Shijotz. 

At the same time the Imaum, who is 
at war with the private power of Bahrein, 
acts as if be could reduce them by his 
own armament. ”1116 pacific overtures 
made to him by the pirate tribes, lie has 
rejected ; and he is again on his way, 
accompanied by his wlioleffeet, to under- 
take the blockade of Bahrein.— (Bowfiay 
Gaz. 8th July 1818.) 

Rates of Pilotage at Butiire—Tbe 
gov'erDinent of Bombay published, on the 
-dth ef Juue, 1818, the fiiUowiiig letter 
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from Mr. Bruce, the residci.t at Bushire, 
addressed to the chief secretary of that 
presidency. 

, Sir: — i am requested by the goremor 
of this pl.i aik Abdul Riissnol Khan, 
to acqu i'i" V», for the icformalion of 
the riabt.l ilie Governor in Council, 
for tlic piiijio.sc of proimiigalioii, that 
he has revised the rates of pilotage for this 
place, asfheore-ent mode of payment is 
a constant source of dispute between tlie 
commanders of the ships and the pilot, 
being part paid in rice- and money, 
and all class of vessels of whatever draft 
paying the same. He has therefore esta- 
blished the following rates, as more 
equitable, and wliich will be charged to 
all ships or vessels visiting this port and 
reqniring pilots, from tlie 1st May, 1818. 

Inner roads of Bushire : In, 1 piaster 
per foot; Out, 1. — Inner harbour of 
Bushire from Inner Roads: In, 1 piaster 
per foot; Out,!. — Halilah bay: In, j 
piaster per. foot ; Out, f . 

Pilot detained on board with his boat, 
vessel not coming into the Inner Roads, 
8 piasters per day ; witliout liis boat, 2 
plasters per day ; the same if detained af- 


ter going on hoard to take vessels out. 
Moving ships from one anclmrage to 
another, lialf pilotageon draft of water. 

No nee to be given to the p'lot as his 
light. 

LOCAL AND PROVINCUt. 

Englis/t Artist — -ii i Kuti. 1 1 her Porter, 
llie once celebrated u oraniic Hitist, who 
since inanied a Ru iii lady »t rank, has 
been favoured wit i an auil lenci- by his 
Persian MajesI a ul has t)ccn permittad 
to take a full len;tli likeness of that 
august personage. In ihe eonrse of his v 
travels in Peisia, he intends to visif 
Bushire, for the purpose of exatniaing 
some remains of ancient architecture !• 
its vicinity. He will shortly return 'to 
St. Petersbuvgh via Tabriz.— (Bomtfy if 
Gazette, St/i July.) 3* 

Indian ^migrnnf.— Jafler AH tOKmp 
the son of the late Nawab of MasuHpatoii^' ^ ' 
Hossain Ali Khan, died at Stieraz OB StoS. 
2d of December 1818. He was 
attached to the British interests, and flwwe’ i- 
who liave been in Persia will peruse this J 
account of his death with eonsidersdife rir 
regret. — (Bomiay Gaz.,2lstJ''ed.) 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


PRINCE REGEST'S COURT. 

July 1. — ^Tfae Persian Ambassador had 
not long arrived at Carlton House on the 
evening of the Faury B.all, given by 
H, R. Hi the Prince Regent, when the 
Duke of Montrose was sent to him on 
the part of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, requesting his attendance in a 
separate room, where his Royal Highness 
presented bis Excellency witii his Royal 
Highness’s portrait, mo.st richly set in 
diamoflds, which be placed with bis own 
bands round the Ambassador’s neck, sus- 
pended by a dark bine libhand. The 
Ambassador felt a national as well as 
personal satisfaction at the manner in 
which this distinguished token of esteem 
and favour was conferred. 

EAST'INOIA House. 

July 1 . — A ballot was taken for 
purpose of determining the following 
question, viz : “ 'That Mr. Charles 

Lloyd, date of the Bengal Civil EstaWhsh- 
sueut, be permitted to retnm to Bengal, 
with such rank in the Company’s service 
as he shall be entidedT.to under the pro- 
risions of -the Act of the 63d Geo. III. 
eap. J55, sect. 85.” At six o'etoch the 
Biases were closed, Md delivered to the 


serutiueers, who reported the question 
to be carried in the affirmative. 

Same day, the dispatches for Bengal 
and Madras, by tlie Princess Charlotte, 
were closed and delivered to the master 
of that ship. 

Passengers per Princess Charlotte.— 

For Bengal, Mr. Assi.stant-Surgeon Bmi- 
nister; Mr. Thompson, Free Mariner; 

Rev. E. Brodie, Chaplain ; Mrs. Parson ; 
Messrs. Bishop, Dallas, Lawrenson, and 
Bennet, Cadet.*. 

July 14.— A ballot was ttkcn at toe 
East-India Hou.«e, for the election of a 
Director, in the room of Samuel Davis, 

Esq. deceased. At 5i.t o’clock the glassM 
were closetl, and delivered to the-icnitS* 
aieera, who reported tlie election to have 
fallen on John Goldsboroogh ftaventhaw. 

Esq. 

July 21.— A Conrt of Directois was 
held, when J. Goidsborough RatentoRw, 
Esq. took the usual oaths .and his sew at 
a Director, in the room of S. Davis, Esq* ■ - 
deceased. 

EAST-INDU COlLBCB. .. _' y- 

’The following gentietnest have 
.Domiuated students for the East-Iw* , 
CoU^, with a view to their totur^i^ 
pointments as writers in the Hob- Cobs* i 
paoy’s Service. . _ 

Benga/.— Jless. George Francis 
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Etlivaicl Cook Aiclibald, Augustusi Pria* 
sep, Baiiic Gukiiug, George Jaiues 
Taylor, Gregor Grant, John Fergussou 
Caihcart, Hon. Richard Francis Moore, 
William Hem y Benson, Valentine Conody, 
George Gough, Welby Brown Jackson. 

Mess.Wjlliani Lavee, Robert 
J^lezander Banneriuan, James Fraser, 
WUliam Henry Babiugtoii, James Patton, 
Samuel George Palmer. 

Bombay, — Mess. Nugent Kirkland, 
Charles Boileau Elliott, Philip Stewart, 
John Hector Jones. 

Vv^aiETIES, 

' * Jul^ 2. — Tlie Duke of Wellington ga^'C 
, . a^’aud entertaiument to the Persian Am- 
\ tessador. The party consisted of twenty- 
^ four. 

julg 6. — Tins day, about one o'clock. 
Prince Leopold, attended by Sir Robett 
Gardiner, Baron Hardeubrock, and Co> 
^ Addenbroke, arrived at the India 

llolise, where be was received i>y the 
^ Directors, who couducted him over their 
\ <SUd)lisbmeut, and explained to Ids Royal 
,^^htieS8 the didereut depaitmeuts, and 
mode of conducting the business ; 
alter his Royal Highness had inspected 
the Library and Museum he proceeded 
to the Warehouses. 

Col. Colin McKenzie, of the Madras 
Engineers, iSurveyor-geu. of India, has 
lately been elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society ; and Maj. Edward Moor, late of 
Bombay»F.R.S , Itus been elected Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
and Member of the SocitU (T Emulation 
of Cambray. 

July 10..~PriDce Leopold gave a grand 
entert^ument at Marlborough-house to 
tt>e Persian Ambassador. Among tite 
cmapany were : 'Fbe Duke and Duchess 
of York, the Marqnis and Marchioness of 
Taeiftodc, the Bail and Countess of Bes- 
borough, the Earl and Countess of Jersey, 
Viscount and Viscountess Duccaunou, 
Lord and Lady Ossuistou, Sir Gore and 
Lady Ousely. 

LAW REPORT, 

GuildhuUi July 16.*— Sittings before Lord 
Chief Justice Abbot. 

Rhodes V. Leach. — This was an action 
of damages for a>rault and battery ; (he 
pbriiitiff was gunner's mate on boaid the 
(Irweil Imii.tuiitn ; tlie defendant, the 
c.'iptain of that ship. 

Mr. Tiudal opened the proceeding*, and 
Mr. Scarlett stated (he cju«e tor llie plain- 
tiff, who liucl ^crved in tlie royal navy as 
a midshipman, and was a genticnian by 
hirtb and education. TJiU youiie gentle- 
man, reduced at the peace, entered as a 
martner on board the Orwell, on her out* 
Ward .pa»s;if;e, where bis ebarueter and 
comiuct obctiued for him the situation of 
j^imner'd iiifcte 3 and on the voyage Uome- 


ward be had added to his previous duties 
that of quarter-master. As the cirenm- 
stauee ot the ship's company being put 
ultimately on short allowance came into 
the cviusideration of the question, it wa^ 
part of his case to state, that those who 
had the command of her had tbougb.t 
picper, both at China and St. Helena, to 
dispose of considerable quantities of beef, 
pork, and biscuit, to persons on shore. 
On the ship’s return to England, the 
voyage homeward being moie tardy than 
the captain bad calculated, namely, four 
or five weeks beyond the usual time, pio- 
ihiuiis fell so deficient, that the ship's 
company w'ere put on short allovvanwj for 
thiee or four weeks before her arrivTil in 
Eluglatid (except the captain and oificers* 
mess). Wheu the ship had reached the 
Downs, the plaintiff proposed to the first 
mate to unshot the guns ; and that oOlcer, 
approving of the suggestion, ordered the 
plaintiff to take some men, and perfonn 
the duly. The plaintiff proceeded to the 
work with a few of the crew; but the 
men, after attending to it for some time, 
went below to take their scanty ailowaure 
of food before the ta^k was completed. 
About four o’clock, the chief mate asked 
the plaintiff, why the duty was not done? 
The plaintiff answered, that the men had 
gone below to get some lood ; that they 
weie e.xhausted with fatigue and hunger, 
and w'ere not alile to perform the duty. 
The officer told iiim, then he must do it 
himself for it must be done. The plain* 
tiff replied, iie was not able, through 
weaknes.'i, for he was half-starved in that 
ship, or wor<Is to that effect. This gave 
high offence to the mare, and he reported 
the vvord> to the captain, who was on the 
quarter-deck. Tiie captain immediately 
ordered the plaintiff to be fetched to him, 
charged him with mutinous conduct, 
struck him n severe blow on the face with 
his clenched fist, and tiieii ordered him 
to the poop, declaring his inteiifion to 
make him ao example to tfie rest of the 
crew, a threat which the plaintiff well 
knew meant “ a seeere flos^uig,** ■ The 
captain tiicn ordered all hands to be 
called aft, and desiied some of the petty 
officers ** to fetch that fellow from the 
poop,” for the purpose of being tied op 
and dogged. The plaintiff, seeing the 
ministers of his captain’s vengeanceap- 
pioacli to drag Idm forth for so grievou-i 
and degrading a puuishmeot, leaped over- 
boaid. 111 tins extremity, some of the 
ship’s couTfiany attempted to lower the 
boat to save him ; but the captaia in* 
staiitiy forbade any man to stir, or to 
lower the boat, saying, “ Let him swim ; 
it will do him good.” Some persons ou 
board then observ^ to the captain, ** He 
was swiuiiniug away from the ship.” To 
niiich he answei-cd, “ Let him swim.” 
A Deal boat vvaa rxeax, with two mca in 
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it, and they, seeing tlie leap from 

the ship, hastened tu j'avc him, which 
they etfecied. The ca;ti<iiu meanwhile 
exclaimed, “ That he could wish, for a 
hundred guineas, that Deal boat had not 
been there.” When tlie boat rowed 
along side with the plaintiff on board, 
the captain would not let the boatmen 
come up to hand him on board. He or- 
dered his men to lower a l•ope*« end, and 
if he did not choose to lay hold of it, and 
walk up, it was to be noosed round liim, 
aud they were to haul him up. At length, 
the captain suffered some of his shipmates 
to go down aud assist him on deck. As 
soon as he came there, he implored the 
captain’s forgiveness for any offeiite he 
might have inadvertently given, and in- 
treated that he might not be punished, 
as he was extremely ill, and unable to 
bear it at that time. But the captain, in 
return to tliis supplication, oidered the 
plaintiff to be snipped, and seized up to 
the shioud'*, in order to be flogged; aud 
if he refused to strip himself, that the 
boatswain or his mates shoul<i take out 
their knives and cut the clothes fiom his 
back, for he wa-^ determined to make him 
an example to the whole crew. He was 
accordiuglv s-tripped and tied up to the 
shrouds, while his ciptaiu stood by to see 
his sentence inflicted ; and directed his 
executioner to do his duty, ** for lie had 
a rascal under his hands;” and a most 
severe flogging, with a cat-o’-nine tails, 
was Inflicted upon tins young gentleman. 

The learned counsel said, that his 
client thus wantonly tortured in a man* 
iier a thousand times more agonizing to 
the feelings of his mind than even to 
those of liis body, endeavoured to miti- 
gate that agony by a cousnling ami confi- 
dent hope, that the laws of his country, 
and a jury of his countrymen, would af- 
ford him the mo>t ample reparaium 
which pecuniary damages could afford. 
But BO pecuniary consideration could be 
adequate to suchati injury. His client was 
not sordid, nor did he look to pecuniary 
damages a.-' ilie >oU* reparation for that 
ignominy, degradation, and cruelty, for 
which no <laiiiages could conipen^jate in 
the mind uf an KngMshman, a gentleman, 
and a man of high and honourable feel- 
ing. The case was now in the hands of 
the jury, and he only sought at their 
hands such damages as in their conscien- 
ces they thought his client entitled to re- 
ceive. 

Francis Halson, the gunner, proved, 
that on the 4ih of May last the shipar* 
rived in Margate-road'^, on her home- 
ward voyage fiom China. About two 
o’clock that day the j>laintlff and some 
of the crew had been employed uoshot- 
ting the guns ; witness observed the cap- 
tain OR the quarter-deck in a rage, witness 
being then on the forecastle. He saw 
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Mr. Rhodes near him, and saw the cap- 
tain strike him with his fist uu the face, 
and then ordered him to the poop. The 
chief oflicei, the first mate, was ne.ir 
the captain at the time. When the cap- 
tain ordered Mr. Rhodes to the poop, he 
then sent out for tlie boatswain to pipe all 
liands to come ou deck, and he ordered 
Mr. Rhodes down ; witness did not hear 
what the captain said respecting Rhodes. ^ 
He ordered him to come down from the 
poop, aud he understood he was going to /■ 
punish him by flogging. The ship was * 
at anchor, and witness saw Mr. Rhodes 4 
go over the ship’s side into the sea. There . > 
was a Deal boat along side at the time, V 
and the people in her took Mr. Rhodes upi ^'i 
Captain Ceaeh ordered Ijim to be hawloff 
up, iuid if he could not be got up other* f 
wise, he desired a rope’s end to be lov>« 
ered, and that he should be bawled op. 
by that. When he came up he was 
cold and shivering, aud said he was 1^ . | 
well. Tlie captain said he would 
an example of him. He had made SOQ]^ ,4 
complaints that he had not had suffichai^ 
quantity of victuals, and he said he J ) 
too weak to level a gun. The capta^ ^ 
told the witness to take his clothes o ffi ' -i 
and oideted the quarter-master to seiS^ 
him up *0 the shrouds, and if he woulf - 
not submit, to cut his clothes off. He 
was then seized op and received 18 lashes 
with u cat-o’-nine-tails. ITie flogging 
was inflicted by the bands ot the boat- 
swain; and the captain said to him, 

“ You liave got a rascal there ; do your 
duly.” The witness had sailed with the 
young man some months, but did not . 
know he bad been a midshipman before. 

His manners were respectful to his of- 
ficers, and he was alwajs respected by 
them. The captain spoke of his having 
complained he had imt food enough. Hc^ 
had been on short allowance for above a 
fortnight or three wt eks ; the food chiefly 
pea«e or rice, anil no bread nor meat, , 
Pilot-boats appeared in sight, but iiopro- 
tKions were got from them, Mr. Rhodes 
was cold and shuddering, when taken up 
from the water: he complained to the 
captain that he was not well. 

Cross-exarniued by Mr. Marryat. — He 
said that, oti the 4th of May, a lH>ac had 
been sent from the f-liip on shore for pro- 
visions, and brought them back on the 
evening of that day. The Deal boat was 
alongside the ship when Mr. Rhoder. 
jumped overboard ; but did not know 
the boat, was attending the ship. 

—— Williams, servant to the sunreoo^ 
bad heard the captain, on tlie 4th of N^ay^ 
ca>l to the master at arms to letch tbiA_ 
fellow (meaiiiog Mr. Rhodes) from ibst 
poop. He said lie would make him aft- 
cxample to tlie whtde ship^s company, 
because he had said that he could not do 
his duty OB such foodi as pease and HoiP 
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for so long a time. When he heard the 
master at arms ordered to fetch him down, 
he jumped overboard. The captain for- 
bad the boat to be lowered ; but said, 
“ D — n him, let him swim.” When Mn 
Ixodes came on deck he was trembling, 
from being iu tlie water so long. W^hile 
the boatfiwain was punishing, tlie captain 
«aJd, “.Flog him, the rascal! I will pu- 
nish him, If it costs me erer so much mo- 
ney." Witness saw no symptoms of dis- 
order amongst the ship’s crew at tlie 
time, nor any thing Tike an appearance of 
mutiny; and he must have seen it, had 
it occurred. 'I'he flogging proceeded, and 
the captain stood by and called to the 
boatswain, “ Do your duty.” Witness 
Itaew that some of the ship’s provisions 
%ad been taken out at Cliiiia ; he believed 
iis barrels of beef and pork. 

Peter Turnei, a seaman on board the 
^ip, remembers the 4th of May, and saw 
|he captain strike Mr. Rhodes with bis 
fift on the cheek a very hard blow ; and 
bad felt that hand himself several 
^mes. When the defendauc was taken 
^ of the water, he was begging and 
' paying not to be punUhcd ; for he said 
^ was very weak, and not able to receive 
Jt. He was almost speecliless, tlirough 
hi' previous want of provision, and liis 
/a/f from tlie sliip's poop into the water. 
The ship’s company were at short allow- 
ance for three weeks before, in short, 
none of them hail had a belly-full ; and 
they hail no meat during tlie time, but 
one of the captain’s China pigs, about 
twelve pounds oeiahr, boiled in the soup 
for seventy-five men. Tlieir food was 
rice in the morning, and pease and soup 
for dinner, iu that lime ; and every man 
in the ship was complaining of weakness. 
The ship had been iu sight of shore fire 
or six days. On the day the ship came 
off Margate Roads, several boats offered 
ID come on board, and tlie captain would 
allow none to do so, until the ship came 
off the Isle of Wight, and anchored on 
the Mouse. 

John Proliy, armourer of the ship, was 
examined, and corroborated the facts al- 
ready proved ; but the Chief Justice iu 
terposed, and said there was enough of 
evidence to the facts in the indictment, 
unless they should be disproved on the 
other side. He was, therefore, only ex- 
amined as to a few points. He said, that 
while the Deal boat was taking up the 
plaintiff, he heard the captain declare he 
would give a hundred guineas rather than 
that Deal boat should be there; and when 
Mr. Rliodes was brouglit on board, he 
heard the captain say he would flog him 
aotil he got to the dock-gates. The sliip's 
erew at the time was in a quiet state. 

He had seen aotMng disrespectful in the 
deportment of Mr. Rhodes t bis mannen 


were always re.'pectfnl to his officers, ami 
he was always respected by them. 

Mr. Henry Earle said he was a sur- 
geon; he lecollecteil the plaintiff applied 
to him, after he came ou shore, to look 
at his back ; heexainineri, and there were 
four places where the skin had perished 
from iiifiamniation, and apparently from 
the severity of the blows received. The 
marks remain yet, for he examined the 
parts yesterday. 

Mrs. Rhodes, the plaintiff’s mother, a 
very respectable geiulewoman, was then 
called and sworn ; but her feeliugs ap- 
peared so agitated, that Mr. Scarlett de- 
clined examining her. 

'I'he evidence for the plaintiff here 
closed, wlien 

Mr. Marryat addressed the jury ou the 
part of the defendaut. He would shew 
to the jury, by the most respectable evi- 
dence, a quite opposite view ot this trans- 
action from what had just been exhibited ; 
and he would prove, that, whatever pu- 
uishmeut the plaintiff hati suffered, he 
had brought upou liimself, by his own in- 
sahordiuate contumacy to his superior 
officer ; and the defendant was impe- 
riously called to the performauce of a 
most arduous duty, in order to stifle, iu 
its first principles, the mutinous and dis- 
orderly conduct which the example of this 
young mau was calculated to excite. A 
duty was pointed out to him to be done 
by the ship’s mate, which he might, with 
the assistance assigned him, Iiave com- 
pleted in three hours. The orders were 
given at ten in the morning, and it was 
not completed at four in the afternoon. 
His ofiirer mildly expostnlatcd with him 
on this subject ; but be answered, in an 
insolent and petulant manner, that he 
could not do it ; that it was too degrad- 
ing; that he was lialf-starved in this 
d — — d ship ; and, in short, that he 
could not do it. 'I'lie mate very properly 
reported this conduct to the captain, who 
had liim called before him, and towards 
whom he acted in tlie like petulant man- 
ner ; and the captain, offended at such 
insolence, told the plaintiff he should 
expert from him, who was a petty officer 
in the ship, a different conduct, than 
setting an example of insubordination and 
neglect to the ship’s company ; and he 
gave him, with his open hand, a box on 
the ear ; and not, as had been stated, a 
violent blow with liis clenched fist. And, 
perhaps, it would be fortunate for the 
manners of society if petulant youths 
were always thus checked on the first 
ebullitions of their petulance and disre- 
spect to their superiors. He hud himself 
a relative, who was an officer in the navy, 
and who had freqaeotjy expressed to him 
his tliankful sense .of a box on the eai*, 
given him by bis commanding officer 
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white tie was a mulsbipuian, and which 
pave a correct turn to his future cootliict 
tliroupli life. He should also prove, that 
this was not the first iustatice of this 
young man’s insubordinate conduct and 
ill example, to excite a mutinous spirit 
amongst the ship’s company, though he 
had been degi aded for it, and restored to 
rank on the piomise of better behaviour ; 
and Ills gross violation of which promise 
led to the eirciini.stance of wliich he now 
co nplained. The commanding officers of 
Ships, in his client’s situation, bad high 
responsibility, and most arduous diuies 
imposed on them ; and if they did not, 
with firmness and promptitude, check or 
punish insubordination and mutinous 
conduct on its first appearance amongst 
their ships’ companies, the very worst 
consequences might ensue. It was true, 
the ship’s company had been at short 
allowance for some days; but this was 
because the voyage homeward was unex- 
pectedly protracted nearly a month be- 
yond all ordinary example. If provisions 
were parted with at Chioa or St. Helena, 
it was because the captain had more than 
he imagined could be wanted for his 
company; and he parted with them to 
accommodate the wants of others, as he 
would ask accommodation for himself in 
similar circumstances. But if the distress, 
unexpectedly arising from tiiese circum- 
stance.s, had for a short time siraiglit- 
eiied the allowances of the crew, this com- 
plaint of the plaintiff was made just at 
the moment wlien they were coming into 
a British port, and in momeutary ex- 
pectaiion of a fresh supply ; and Capt. 
Leach had acted with no otlier view than 
by example to eiieck the mutinous spirit 
which the conduct of tlie plaintiff at that 
moment wa.s calculated to excite. He 
would prove these facts, and trusted they 
would have due weight with the. jury. . 

Mr. William Cousins, the mate of the 
ship, was then called and examined. He 
said the ship was 1,333 tons burthen, 
and the fall complement of men was 136, 
including officers. , He had ordered the 
plaintiff, on the morning of the 4th of 
May, to take the boatswain’s and caulk- 
er’s crew, and unshot the guns ; this was 
at ten in the morning: it might be done 
in abont tliree hours and a half, but it 
was not completed by four in tiie after- 
noon. He was in a burry to get the ship 
under weigli ; he found liis order liad 
been neglected, and he remonstrated with 
the plaintiff ; and he replied, the guns 
were all drawn but four, and that he had 
not liands to perform the duty ; and wit- 
ness said, he must get moie hands, and 
have the business done immediately. But 
tlie plaintiff answered him in an insolent 
manner, and said, “ I can’t do it ; 1 am 
starved in tliiaal— d infernal ship ; I am 
degraded ; 1 caii’t do it.” This occuired 
in that part of the ship where the men 


live ; many of them were abont, and must 
hear tliis convei.satioii. Witness thought 
it his duty to report this to tlie captain, 
who ordered ilie plaintiff belore liim. 
Wlieii he came on tlie qiiiuter deck, he 
ran past the witness right up to tiie cap- 
tain, face to face : ins miuiiier was in 
appearance very insolent, and in a kind 
of bravado ; and lie clajiped Ids tliumbs in 
his breeches pucktt ; so. ['Phe witness 
e-xeniplifieil.] Witness told the captain 
of tlie language used to him ; and the 
rapiain said, “ I sliuuld not think that 
yon who are .an officer, tvliose duty is to 
set a good example, would act in this 
manner.” Rliodes spoke in a sort of over- 
bearing milliner, and the captain ordered 
him to tlie poop ; but witness did not gM 
tlie captain strike him. Tlie crew we^ 
assembled according to the captam’s.or- 
deis, and Rhodes was called down for 
punishment, but lie jiimpetl overboard. 
Witness gave orders to lower the hoKf, 
hut tliecaplaiu couiiteruianded Ids orde#. 
The plaintiff was punished : he recetvoi 
eighteen lashes in the usual manner ; 
nothing extraordinary ; it was file punish- 
ment the meti usually received when they 
were punished. All the crew weie presettk. 

The witness was cross.exara inert by 
Mr. .fcaileif. He did not think any of the 
men liad a belly full for the last fortnight. 

Mr. 'i'homas Walsh, an officer of the 
sliip, supported the testimony of tlie last 
witne.ss. 

William Brunner, tlie siiip’s surgeon, 
said, the plaintiff came to Iiira late iti 
the evening of Ids punishment, about 11 
o’clock, for merticai assistance. Wiincss 
told him it was not necessary to come on 
his list io consequence of his paiiisiimciir, 
and it would seem odd to Itave liis tiame 
entered. But he atiswe.etl, it was not 
on account of the fioggiiig; tliai he dirt not 
value a pin; but he poiiitert to Ids loifts, 
and .said it was thcie he fell paiu, and 
imagined he liad received a strain in bis 
falling from the poop into tl-.e water. 

Mr. Scarlett made a very eloquent reply. 
Tlie Chief Justice llieii suimtied np 
shoilly for the Jliiy, and Iidd them that 
the law had vcsiert [inner iii captains of 
ships to infiint punislimeiits ill a summary 
way upon peisoiis guilty of gross iiisubor- 
diiia’.ioii, or aitemptiiig to eidtc mutiny; 
but it, at the same tiiue, imposed lespoD- 
sibility on tliose officers to exercise 
tliat power witli sound discretion and dor 
moderation. The point to be coiisirtered 
ill tills case was, nbether the defendant 
had exercised that sound discretiuH, and 
whether or not the conduct of the plain- 
tiff was such as to warrant the punish- 
ment iuflictevl upon him. As to tlie sum 
of damages, it was their privilege to form 
an estimate, and their duty to form ajatt 
one. He h^ only to recommend unpar- 
tiality and moderation. 

Verdict for the plaintiff ; damages ^500. 
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NOTICE OF THRfeE ACTS PASSED 
LAST SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 
Fifty-ninth Geo. III. 

Cap. 33 . — An Act for granting to H. M. 
certain additional Duties of Excise on 
Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa Nuts, Tobacco 
and Snuff, Pepper, Malt, and Bnlish 
Spirits, and consolidating the same with 
the former Duties iheieon', and for 
^ amending certain Laws of Excise re- 
lating thereto^ [2nd July IBli#.] 

The enactments respecting articles of 
Bast'lndia origin are so involved with other 
imports generally subject-lo Excise duties, 
that it IS difficult to separate ttiem in an ab> 
•tract. This hrst article tlierefure is but a 
notice to parnes concerned— of the Act and 
Schedules annexed, to winch they are re- 
ferred. 

'Cap. 7 A. — An Act to allow the Importa- 
tion of Tobacco from the Enst-Indies 


Intelligence, [Aug. 

Sect. 74 — Commanders of vessels re- 
quired to take bags tendered by the Post- 
master General without remuneration. 

to . ■ , . . 

secret committee may rereive and send 
packets from and to India free of postage. 
Sect. 10. — May receive same from their 
agents by Company’s ships, free of postage. 

Sect. 11. — Commissioners for the af- 
fairs of India and Chairman of the Com- 
pany may also semi and receive packets 
3 oz. max. free from postage. 

Sect- 12. — Public officers who now send 
and receive letters free, to keep privilege. 

Sect. 1,3. — Secretary of the Board of 
Controul to have the same privilege of 
franking as the under secietarics of state. 
Sect. 14.— Letters from the Governors 


other Places ; and for confining the of Ceylon, &c. to agents not chargeable. 
Exportation of Tobacco from Great Bri- Sect. 15.— Directors may receive letters 
tain, and the Importation thereof into collective weight 6 oz. max. free Of sea pos- 
. Ireland, to Fessels of seventy tons buv- tage by Company’s ships. 

4hen and upwards. Sect. 16. — Owners may receive letters 

Sect. 1,— Tobacco maybe imported from *>y their own vessels fipe of sea postage. 

^ East-Indies in British vessels, in casks Sect. 17.— As also consignees of goods. 
^^ Wtaiuing not less than 100 lbs. and not 18. — Penalty on falsely siiper- 

f''' ^ bags or packages withia such casks, on scribing letters as sliip owners, &c. £i0, 
pain of forfeiture. Sect, 19.— Owners and consignees my 

Sect.2, — Unmanufactured tobaccoof any ^'htain their letter.s fruin the inAster, be- 
couutry may be imported from the place fore delivery at tlie Po^t Office, 
of its growth, either in British built ves- Secf.20.— Ovvueis’leiter>excecJingtlH? 

sels or vessels of the conntry whence im- weight allowed may be seized, 
polled. Sect. 21. — Master of ves>e!s on arrival 


Cap. ^.-^An Act to repeal so much of an 
. Act passed in the fifty-fifth Year of His 
present Majesty, as relates to the Postage 
and Conveyance of Letters to and from 
the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, the 
ifaunlius, and the East-Indies, and to 
make other Regulations respecting the 
Postage of such Letters and Packets, and 
9ther Letters and Packets sent by the 
Post, 

Sect. 1. — Somuch of 55 Geo, III. c. 153, 
as relates to postage from India, repealed. 

Sect, 3.— Rates of postage from India to 
be, for every letter or packet not exceed- 
ing 3 oz. a sea postage of 4il. ; and ex- 
ceeding 3 oz. Is, per ounce; in addition to 
inland postage. 

The Postmaster General may allow to 
the master of vessel bringing such letters 
or packets 2d. for each. 

Sect. 4.— Postmaster General may for- 
ward letters and packets by any vessel. 
Kates of postage to India; for every letter 
not exceeding 3 oz., a sea postage of 2d. ; 
exceeding 3 oz. Is. per ounce. 

Sect. 5. — The rates for newspapers, price 
currents, and papers duly stamped, to be ; 
Id. for each packet not exceeding 1 oz. ; 
exceeding 1 oz.. Id. per ounce. 0)vers to 
be open at the sides. 

Sect, ^—Letters may be forwarded 
without passing through the post office. 


to collect letters, enclo.^etl.em inbag oren- 
velope, .<ieal, and address the envelope to 
deputy postmaster, and make declardtiou. 

Sect. 22.— Uefusiug declaration, penalty 

£oO. 

Sect. 23. — Penalty on permitting vessels 
to report irregularly, £50. 

Sect. 24. — Penalty on having letters on 
board afier delivery at post office, £5 
per letter. 

Sect, 25 . — Officers to search packages. 

Sect. 2b. — Penalty on breaking seals of 
box, bac, or packages of letters, £20. 

Sect. 27.— Commanders of ships of war 
to send letters to the po*it office, for 
which an allowance sliall be made. 

Sect. 28. — Money d ue to masters of ves- 
sels to be paid by po<t-master- general. 

Sect. 29.— Penalties how recovered,&c. 

Sect. 30. — Inactions brought for car- 
rying letters contrary to the provisions of 
9 Anne, c. 10. or 42 G. 3, c, 81, proof 
to lie on the defendant. 

Sect. 31. — Application of the rates. 

.Sect. 32. — Limitation of actions, 1 year. 

Sect. 33. — ^Act not to extend to letters, 
&c. to or from China. 


Ceylon Prize Aloney . — The third and 
last instalment of the Ceylon prize money 
is In course of payment at Sir Robert 
Jackson's office. 
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LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuenday, July 27, 1S19. 

There were consider tble fluctuations 
5n the prices last week on two extensive sales; at 
the commencement there appeared much brisk- 
tie's, and the Coffee sold freely at an advance, 
hut as the sales proceeded the request became 
Ungiml. 

Sitff-ar.— The market last week was plentifully 
sappiied with New Sugars of every description; 
ihe good and fine qualities went off steadily at the 
former prices; the inferior descriptions hung hea. 
vily on hand, and were offered is. per cwt. lower 
wiibout facilitating sales to any extent; the pur- 
chases during the whole week were reported in- 
considerable. 

Cotton.— The purchases of Cotton since our last 
are limited ; there Is little doing in Cottons, as 
the holders generally refuse selling at the present 
market prices. 

Spices.— The demand for Pepper considerably 
reviv^ last week, the request has since subsided*; 
very extensive public sales of Pimento have lately 
been brought forward ; 7 d. for ordinary up lo 8d. 
for fine parcels fast week and to-day realized; the 
demand for other Spices is limited. 

Rtce.^An extensive sale of East-Tndia Rice 
were brought forward this forenoon; good white 
Bengal was taken in at 13s. 6d. good Patna 14s. fld. 
it was however reported, after the sale, that a 
considerable proportion of the good white Bengal 
Rice was disposed of at l&s. the whole in bond 
and liable to the duty. 

Saltpetre.— By public sale this forenoon, 2,786 
bags at 3 5s. 6d., and 1 36 chests at 37s. 6d. 

Cape JVtne.—'By public sale 29d instant, o2 
pipes white i6l.o I8l. lOs., one lot S2l. lOs. per 
1 10 gallons. By late accounts, the stock in the 
warehouses, London, i , 000 casks white, and 400 
red. 


WRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, 
HOME LIST. 

*** Information respecting Births, Deaths, and 
Marnages, in fauiiliet ccmnected with India, if 
sent undercover, post paid, to ilfessrs. Black and 
Co., Deatlenhall Street, viU be inserted tn ear 
Journal free of expense. 

BIRTHS. 

May 2. At Dulwich, the lady of H. OUybrook, 
Esq. of a son. 

July 20. The lady of Capt. Blanshard, of the 
Hon. Company’s ship Carnatic, of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

July IS, Patrick Grant, of Rcdcastle, Somer- 
setshire, to Sophia, youngest daughter of Chas. 
Grant, Esq. of Watermish, and of Russell Squ. 
ip. At St. Pancras Church, the Rev. Richard 
Williams, Prebendary of Lincoln, Rector of 
Great Houghton, in the County of Norlhimp- 
ton, and Domestic Chaplain of the Marquis of 
Hastings, to Miss Round, eldest daughter of the 
late Stephen Round, Esq. of Kmg’s Becch-hill, 
in the County of Berks, and of Barton.cTescent, 
London. 

DEATHS. 

Jnne SO. Suddenly, at bis house, Middleaex- 
place. Major General Thomas Hawkshaw,.Iaic 
of the Hon. EasMndia Company’s Bengal Esta- 
blishment. aged 68. 

July 8. At his brother’s house. Old Palace Yard, 
T. H, Hams, Esq. Commander of the Hon. 
Bast-lndia Company’s ship Prince Regent. 

14. Mrs. Twiss, of Preston, m the Countv of 
Lancaster, relict of Richard Twiss, late of Tre- 
▼allyn, in the County of Denbigh, Esq. and 
formerly in the Hon. East-India Company’s 
Civil Service. 

Lately, ag^ 18 , Mr. Francis Alcock, C^et in 
tbe service of the Hoo. EasMndia Company, 
son of Col. Alcock, of Tkuntoo. 

19* At his seat Ditchleys, near Brentwood, Essex, 

Essex Henry Bond, Esq. brother of the late 


Mr. Serjeant Bond. He was captain of the 
Walmer Castle indiaman, and had made Four- 
teen voyages to India, when he retired from the 
Hon. Company’s service. 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


June 27, Off Portsmouth, Nymphin, Knralf, from 
Bengal, for Copenhagen. ' 

— , Deal. 3 g, Gravesend, Asia, Balderson, from 
Bengal. 

— , Deal. July l, Gravesend, ■Warren Hastings, 
Larkins, from Bengal 24 Dec. Madras 24 Jan, 
C^lou 4 Feb. and St. Helena 20 April. 

— , Deal, 30, Gravesend, Coldstream, Coxwell, 
from Bengal 20 Jan. and the Cape 19 April. 

— , Deal. July l, Gravesend, Northampton,!*^ " ' 
imtt, from Bengal. ‘ ^ 

— , Deal. 30, Gravesend, Lord Keith, ^reemas* ^ 
from Madras. ^ 

— , Deal. SO, Gravesend, Rockingham, 
from Bengal 3 Feb. and the Cape 3 April. 

88 , Off Plymouth. July 6 * Gravesend, Geficell /t 
Palmer, Truscott, from Madras. , sg 

29 . Deaf. July 2 , Hull, Westmoreland, C^pc^- vlf 
from Bengal 7 Jan. % 

— , Deal. July 2, Gravesend, Hyperion, Cbte 
way, from Bengal 21 Jan. and the lo - 'g 
Apnl. ^ M 

July 12 , Portsmouth. 19 , Gravesend, Ladylfali, ' ^ 
fles, Auber, from Batavia. ■ 

— , Deal. 13, Gravesend, Claudine, Welsh, ftiMi %' 
Batavia and the Cape. 7 

— , Deal. Margaret, Simpson, from Batavia, for ' 
Antwerp, 4 

14. OffPuole. 19 , Gravesend, Mulgrave 
Ralph, from Bombay 6 Feb. and the Capev '"ft 
Mav. 

16, Cowes, Restitution, Messervey, from Suma- 
tra. 

19 , ortsmouth. 85, Oraicsend, Regret, Wet- 
bank, from Manilla l Feb. J*vva 27 Feb. Capt: 2 
May, and ^t. Helena 2i May. 

— , Off Portsmouth. 22 , Gravesend, Moira, 
Hornblow, from Bengal and Madras. 

25, Deal, Canton, Schinchutte, from Batavni 
20 Jan. 


Departures. 

July 4, Gravesend 7 # Deal, Asia, Morrice, for 
Bombay. 

— . Gravesend. 7# Deal, Augusta, Giles, for 
China. 

9 , Gravejend. 10, Deal, Princess Charlotte, 
Vaughan, for Bengal. 

11 , Gravesend. 12 , Deal, Kingston, Bowen, for 
Bengal. 

IS, Gravesend. «4. Deal, Isis, Phillips, for the 
Cape of Good Ht>pe 

19 , Grivcscnd. 21 , Deal, Usk, Smith, for the 
Cape oi Good Hope 

24, Gravesend, Rochester, Sutton, for Bengal. 


SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

(Post Office List.) 

Ships* Names. To-’S. I'robtiole Time <{f SaiRng. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

British C'dnnV - 18 O Aug. 2. 

City of Bordtaux i«o Aug. to. 

Cape P-cket • - 2 J 0 Aug. 20. 

CakutM. 

Essex - - . - 554 Aug. 5. 


INDIAN SECURrnF.S AND 
EXCHANGES. 

Six per Cent. Loan Paper was it .ibont7p«r 
Cent, discount at the date of the hiSt advices in 
January. 

The 'Exch.inge on London was, at the same 
time, about 25. 7 d, per Sieca Rupee lor Bills at 
Six Months’ sight. 

The Exchange m London on Calcutta be 
stated at 23.24. to 2». Sd. for Bilh at 60 Days* 
sight. 
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li. s. d. s, d* 

Cochineal lb. 0 & 0 to 0 6 0 

Coifee. Java cwt. $ 0 0 ft 10 0 

— — Cheribun 5 5 0 ft 15 0 

Bourbon 5 5 0 — 5 15 0 

Mocha 5 5 0 — ft 17 0 

Colton. $urac lb. O O 0 0 O ft 

— Extra hne 0 0 ft 0 0 10 

— Bengal O 0 6 0 0 ft 

Bourbon 0 14 — 003 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 5 5 0 — 7 0 0 

Anniseeds, Star 4 15 0 — $ 0 0 

Borax, Rehned 4 0 0 — 4 5 0 

— Unrefined, orTincal 4 4 0 — 4 5 0 

, Camphirc unrefined 10 10 o — 12 0 0 

Cardenioins, Malabar.. Ib 0 ft 9 — o ft 0 

— Ceylon 0 3 o — 0 3ft 

Cassia Buds cwt. 17 0 0 — is 10 0 

Lignea 7 10 o — lo lO 0 

Castor 0)1 ib. 0 l Li — o 3 10 

China Root cwt. 1 0 0 — 1 10 0 

Cuculus ludtcus 1 5 0 — ft ft 0 

Columbo Root ft 15 0 

Dragon’s Blood 30 0 0 — 41 0 0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. )0 0 O 

Arabic 4 0 0 — 5 O 0 

— Aasafcetida 10 0 0 — SO 0 0 

— Benjamin ft 0 0 — 3S 0 0 

— Aninu cwt. 5 0 0 — ft o 0 

— Galbamun 

—— Gambogium 15 0 0 — 19 0 0 

Mynh 6 0 o — 17 0 0 

OlibaJium 5 0 0 — 7 0 0 

Lac Lake,... 0 t ft — o 3 0 

Dye 0 5 0 — 0 6 6 

— SheU,Bluck . 


Shivered 
Stick 


Musk. Cliina 

.... 01 . 0 

17 

0 


1 

0 

0 

Nux Vomica 

...cwt, 1 

5 

0 


1 

10 

0 

Oil Cassia 

....ux. 0 

t 

6 

— 

0 

ft 

0 

— Cinnamon .. 


15 

0 





• Cloves 


3 

ft 













— Nutmegs .... 


i 

0 

— 

0 

1 

ft 

Ooium 








Rhubarb 


3 

9 





Sal Ammoniac ... 

..cwt. 6 

0 

0 


7 

0 

0 

Senna 

....lb. 0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

3 

ft 

Tunnerick, Java .. 

,..CWt. 1 

5 

0 






L. 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 

f. 

d. 

L 


lurmerlck, Bengal. .cwt. o 

15 

0 

— 0 

11 


— China 

1 

10 

0 




Zedoary 







Galls, in Sorts 







Blue 


10 

0 

— t 

0 

• 

Indigo, Blue 

....lb. 






— Blue and Violet 


8 

9 

— . 0 

9 

1 

— Purple and Violet ... 0 

8 

3 

— 0 

8 

ft 

— Good Ditto 


7 

9 

— 0 

8 

0 

— Fine Violet 


7 

6 

— 0 

7 

9 

— Good Ditto 


7 

0 

— 0 

7 

3 

— Fine Violet & Copper o 

0 

6 

— 0 

ft to 

— Pine Sc Good Copper 0 

6 

0 

— 0 

6 

3 

Middling Ditto.. 


5 

ft 

— 0 

5 

10 

Ordinary Ditto.. 


4 

10 

— 0 

5 

0 

— — Manilla 







Rice 

.cwt. 0 

13 

0 

— 0 

19 

a 

Safflower..... 

•cwt. 10 

10 

0 




Sago 

.cwt. 1 

5 

0 

— ft 

0 

a 

Saltpetre, Refined.... 

•cwt. ft 

ft 

0 




Silk, Bengal Skein .... 

...lb. 1 

0 

1 

— 1 

0 

5 

—— Novi 


4 

3 

— 1 

15 

4 

— Ditto White .... 







— China 

1 

5 

0 

— 1 

8 

11 

— — Ofganzine 

I 

18 

0 

— ft 

10 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon ..... 


7 

7 

— 0 1 

10 

3 

Cloves 


9 

ft 

— 0 

3 

3 


~ — Bourbon 

— Mace j 0 ft ft — 0 7 0 

Nutmegs !. ... 0 5 l — O 5 ft 

Ginger cwt. I 0 0 

Pepper, Company’s lb 0 0 7 

rriviltge 0 0 7 

White 0 0 11 

Sugar, Yellow cwt. I 10 0 — ft ft .0 

White ft 0 0 — ft 10 0 

— Brown l ft 0 — 1 5 0 

Tea, Bohea Ib. 0 1 9 — 0 1 tl 

— Congou Oft 5 — 0 3 10 

— Souchong 0 4 0 — 0 4 4 

— Campoi 0 3 3 — 0 3 ft 

— Twankay 0 ft 8 — 0 S f 

— — Pekoe 

— Hyson Skin 0 9 7 — 0 4 7 

Hyson 0 4 9 — 0 0 ft 

— Gunpowder 

Tortoiseshell I 15 0 — ft o 0 

Woods, Saunders Red.. ton ft to 0 — 7 O 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 3 ^apitt^Prompt ft9 October, 
Prieate-J raile. — ^ ’■ « V s” v C* 

loured Silk Handke ' ■ 'a. 

kerchiefs— Shawls— < ■ * ■ « < 

—Silk Scarfs— Flowered Crape Scarfs— Florcn’ine 
Silks— Lustrings — Sars' ets — Si'k P ecc (voons— 
China Wrought Silks— Cliina Silk Piece Goods— 
Nankeens— Blue Nankeens— Y' Mow Nankems— 
Blue Cloths— Madras Hamlkerchiefs — VmteiMil' 
lam Handkerchiefs — blue Sallampores— Ternn- 
dams — Seerhaudermnaes— Dorcas — Hulinuls— 
Nainsooks— Ladies* Satin Shoes. 

For Safe 6 jfuffust— Prompt 5 flTotemicr, 
Comjiantf*s and Ltceased.— Sugar. 

For Sale 9 Jugntl-^Prompt 5 NoTmier. 
Cotnpanys, — Saltpetre— Black Pepper— White 
Pepper— Cinnam-jii— Cloves— Mace — Hulmegs— 
Oil of Mactv 

Licetued and Pricate-TVarfe.— Saltpetre— Pepper 
—Ginger— Nuiroegs— Cloves— Mace— Sago — Cas- 
sia-Cassia Buds— Rice— Oil of Cinnamon— Oil of 
Cassia* 

For Sale 11 ^ugait— Prompt 5 Ifotemier, 
Companu*t.— Hemp and Sunn. 
iMentea and Pne«/e«rrarfe.— Aloes— Aloe* He- 
patic— Borax— China Root — Safflower— Rhubarb 
—Turmeric — Cochineal — I-ac Dve— Lac Lake— 
Shellac — Sticklac — Munjeet — Cardemoms — 
Frankincense— Myrrh — Camphor— Barilla — Anni- 
seeds— Mask— Benjamin — Gamboge— Gum Ara- 
bic— Gum Ammoniacura— Gum Ohbanum— Dawk 
Gum — Gum Senega — Gum Animt — Dragon’* 
Blood - I'ermtlHoo — Scammonv — Assafatida— 
G«langal— Nux VMnkft— Oilof Aonlseed— Caster 


Oil— Cajaptiu Oil— Cubcb*— Cowries— Terra Ja- 
punica— Tmcftl— Talr« 

For SaU IS ifagvsr— Prompt 5 ^fovembeT. 
Itiefiuedamd Pritoie-Tmrfr.— SapanWood— Red 
Wood— *iVak ftiardi— Rrd SauiiUvte’ Wo»id— Un- 
rated Wood— Kaliar.a— Bamb«M» Canes— Whang- 
h?^— Tor«oiS'*»htll— Bnffrtlo Hums— Hon: Tips— 
Elephant’s Treth — M<>ilirr-<i’-P<arl Handles — 
Corn-bans— SioOrs— deed Coral— Heads— Indian 
Ink— R*'iiie— Artificial I lowers— China Ware- 
Fishing Lines — fish Cimnicrs— Table Mais—Sojr 
— PasiiU— Rai tan Hats and Rice Paper— Hussr 
Skins— Buffalo Hides— G«>at Skins. 

For Sale'} Srpirmher^Prompt 3 Dfcm6er. 
Xca.— B'>he.i. 300,000 Ihs. — Corgou, Campoi. 
Pekoe, and S»»ncliong. A.boo.OOO lbs. — Twankay 
and Hv«»n >kin, i 050.000 tbs — Hyson, 150,000 
lbs.— Total, iucUidiug Private-Trade, 6,400,000 
lbs. 

For Safe 14 Srpiembrr-^Prompt 10 Decem&er. 
Company’s. — Bengal, Coast, and Surat Piece 
Go<»ds» Nankeen Cloths, and Goods from the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

CARGOES OF EAST-INDIA COMPA- 
NY’S SHIPS LATELY ARRIVED. 

CAR'-iOES of the Northampton, from Bengal, the 
i.ord JIT- 1(5, from Benzol and Madras, and the 
jfsut and fVfirrm Hastings, from Bengal, Ma- 
dron, and CryfoR. 

Cumpony’s. — Bengal and Coast Piece Goods— 
Saltpetre— Pepper— C innamon. 

Pneote-Tftide and Privilege, — Piece Goods— 
Raw Silk— Indigc^Lac Dye— Ccchincal-.--Soap— 
Safflower— Wax Candles— China Jars— Madeira 

ftttdTencnffe Wiae— Sapaa Wood. 
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GENERAL JAMES STUART. 
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It is the hope of virtuous men to 
live in the memory of friends to 
virtue. Those who have distin- 
guished themselves in the service of 
their countryj are recollected with 
honour by patriotic minds. When 
society is made acquainted with 
their character, their life and ac- 
tions become objects of imitation to 
others. The cause of virtue itself 
is cherished, by the verdict of public 
praise. Few men have greater 
claims to this distinction than the 
late General James Stuart, whether 
we view his character in a public or 
private light. It is the intention of 
this brief memoir to give a distinct 
account of bis life. 

This gentleman was descended 
from an ancient family ; but his 
personal merit formed his chief 
claim to the eminent distinction 
which he afterwards obtained. He 
was born at Rlair-Hall in Perth- 
shire, on the 2d of March O. S. 
1741, and received the early part 
of his education at the public schools 
of Culross and Dunfermline. From 
the last he removed in the year 
1757 to Edinburgh, where he en- 

Ax' -.7 r 


tered upon the study of the law j 
a profession which bis friends were 
desirous that be should follow. This 
employment however did not prove 
agreeable to bis disposition, and he 
quitted it soon afterwar^ for the 
army. The first commission which 
he held was that of ensign in the 
Scots brigade, then in the service 
of the States of Holland : it was 
obtained near the close of the year 
1 759 ; but be never joined this 
corps. On the Istof August 1761 
he was appointed ad ensign in the 
64th regiment of foot. By an assi- 
duous discharge of his duty, Ens. 
Stuart attracted the attention of 
Lieut. Col. Pyme, the officer in 
command of ther..,;iraent, by whom 
he was recommended as qualified for 
the adjutancy. He succeeded to 
this appointment by purchase in the 
year 1763. 

In 1764, Ensign and Adj. Stuart 
was promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant, also by purchase, in the 
same regiment, and was at the 
same time appointed paymaster. 

In August 1768, Lieut. Stuart 
embarked from Cork, with the le- 
VoL. VIII 2 E 
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for Boston in New England, 
upon the breaking out of the first 
disturbances in that part of Ame- 
rica ; but the corps was in May 
1769 ordered to Halifax in Nova 
Scotia. 

On 1st January 1770, Lieut. 
Stuart was promoted to the rank of 
captain, in the S-itb, obtained, as bis 
former commissions were, by pur- 
chase. During his residence in 
Nova Scotia, Capt. Stuart acted 
as town-major ot the garrison of 
Halifax, and ofiiciated as deputy 
paymaster general to the troops 
serving in the province. By this 
time his professional talents had 
begun to develop themselves, and 
he had acquired the confidence of 
his superior officers in a very high 
degree. Nature bad bestouedon 
him the advantage of a good per- 
son, a robust constitution, a frank 
and ingenuous mind. He was re- 
marked for his soldierly behaviour 
and appearance, and for the at- 
tentive discharge of his military 
duties, joined to a prudent conduct. 

In 1773, Capt. Stuart returned 
with the regiment to tbe fort of 
Castle William, near Boston, where 
he remained until March 1776, 
when the array under Sir William 
Howe evacuated that town, and 
embarked for Halifax. At this 
place Capt. Stuart was appointed to 
the flank company of the regiment, 
anJ served during the campaigns of 
1776 and 1777 in the second bat- 
talion of grenadiers, in the army 
under tbe command of Sir William 
Howe. Captain Stuart was pre- 
sent at almost all tbe actions and 
skirmishes which took place in tbe 
course of those campaigns. The 
enumeration of those actions will 
bring to the mind of the reader 
many of the events of this unfor- 
tunate and ill-conducted war, while 
it will shew the variety and nature 
of the eneagements and enterpiises 
in which Capt. Stuart acquired pro- 
fessional knowledge and experience. 
He was jircsent at the action at 
Biooklyn on Long Island, at the 
landing on York-isjand, at Frogs- 


neck, at East Chester and White 
Plains ; the attack of Fort Wash- 
ington, the attack of Fort Lee, 
the attack near Trentown, the at- 
tack by the enemy near Amboy, 
the attack at Brandy- Wine, the 
attack again by the enemy at Ger- 
man Town, and finally tbe attack 
on the Marquis la Fayette’s detach- 
ment near the same place. In all 
these affairs, which comprise many 
of the most interesting events in the 
great contest with America, some 
of which were successful, and others 
the reverse, Capt. Stuart afforded 
a splendid example of cool and de- 
liberate courage. He lost no op- 
portunity of displaying his firmness 
and valour. He encouraged the 
troops by his cheerfulness and equa- 
nimity, under the greatest priva- 
tions and fatigues. 

In November 1777, his Majesty 
appointed Capt. Stuart major to a 
regiment, then about to be raised 
by the Earl of Seaforth. In Oc- 
tober 1778, Major Stiiait left Ame- 
rica, and joined the 78th (now the 
72d) at that time stationed on the 
Islands of Guernsey and Jersey. 

The exertions of Major Stuart 
soon brought the regiment into such 
a state of discipline, and instructed 
the younger officers so well in their 
duties, that in May 1781 his Ma- 
jesty ordered the 7Stb for foreign 
seivice. In June following item- 
barked at Portsmouth and sailed 
for Madra.s. On this occasion. 
Major Smart was promoted to the 
local rank of lieutenant-col. in the 
East Indies. On the departure of 
the corps, the inhabitants of Jersey 
voted an address to Major Stuart, 
expressing the high opinion they 
entertained of himself and the re- 
giment. The address was forwarded 
by Gen, Conway, tbe governor, in a 
handsome cover, adverting to the 
honorable impression which the de- 
meanour of the 78lli bad left. 

Iffie Earl of Seaforth, the com- 
mandant of the corps, having died 
on the passage out, was succeeded 
by Lieut, Col. Mackenzie Humber- 
ston, fiom the lOOtli regiment, then 
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serving in India. In February 
1782, Brevet Lieut. Col. Stuart 
was piomoted to the lieutenant co- 
lonelcy of the 78th. This regiment 
landed at Madras in April 1782, 
and immediately joined the army in 
the field near Chingleput, under 
the command of Lieut. Gen. Sir 
Eyre Coote, the commander in 
chief in India. 

Thatablegeneral appointed Lieut. 
Col. Stuart to command the Eu- 
ropean brigade of the army. In 
this distinguished situation, the 
commander in chief testified his 
satisfaction with Lieut. Col. Stuart’s 
conduct on many occasions. We 
are now arrived at a period which 
connects this excellent officer’s name 
with the history of India. 

The 78th joined the army in the 
field on the 25th of April, a week 
or two only after their landing. 
Many indisiduals of the corps died 
during the first marches which they 
made, partly from too sudden a 
transition to the food of the country, 
operating with excessive fatigue and 
exposure to the sun before they 
were inured to the climate. 

The principal event that occurred 
during this period of Gen. Coote’s 
command, was the action of the 
2d of .Tune, which has been called 
the battle of Arnee. The enemy, 
commanded by Hyder Ally, suffered 
a defeat. The army halted on the 
8tb, to refresh the cattle and troops ; 
and Hyder, anxious to obliterate in 
some degree the impression of so 
many failures, prepared in person 
an ambuscade, which effectually 
succeeded. Some camels and ele- 
phants, with an escort purposely 
weak, were made to pass within 
a short distance of the grand guard j 
and the British officer command- 
ing there, with more zeal than 
piudence, attempted to carry them 
off, sending a message to the field- 
officer of the d,iy, Lieut. Col. James 
Stuart, to inform him of the cir 
cumstance. The lieut. col. instantly 
mounting, proceeded at speed to 
stop the imprudence of the subal- 
tern, and approached in time to see 


the guard charged on all sides by 
clouds of cavalry, within the skirts 
of which he was himself enveloped ; 
seeing that all was lost, he trusted 
to the goodness of his horse, and 
singly escaped, by leaping a ravine, 
over which none of the enemy 
could follow him *. For this sin- 
gular and extraordinary escape 
Lieut. Col. Stuart vvas not less in- 
debted to the goodness of his horse 
than his own address and courage. 
For this noble animal he ever af- 
terwards testified the greatest re- 
gard ; and when he returned to 
England, settled a liberal pension 
to maintain the aged horse in India 
and a groom, This horse was alive 
in 1799, when he appeared to re- 
cognise his ohl master, and grate- 
fully accepted the loaf of bread 
from his handj. The remainder 
of the campaign was spent in va- 
rious desultory and indecisive move- 
ments ; in harassing but fruitless 
attempts to make either an im- 
pression on the enemy, or to re- 
cover some of the places he had 
taken from ns ; and it ended in the 
departure of Sir Eyre Coote to 
Bengal. The last days of this 
veteran were approaching, but his 
courage and zeal in the service of 
his country w'ere inextinguishable ; 
be did not live to resume the com- 
mand of the army, and his place 
was ill supplied by any of bis imme- 
diate successors. 

After tbe intcrval of the mon- 
soon, the army again took the field 
in January 1783, under the com- 
mand of Maj. Gen. Stuart. On this 
event, Lieut, Col. Stuart, who now 
possessed the local rank of colonel, 
was appointed to the command of 
the left wing of the army. 

At the attack of the French 
lines before Cuddalore, on the 13th 
of June of the same year, tbe left 
column wa.s commanded by Colonel 
Stuait, ami displayed a gallantry in 
tbe course of that arduous day, 
which never was surpassed iu any 

* Wilks’s Hist, vol.9. p.QSQ. 
t This was afit-t tUe Ja't fiege of Scringapatam, 
when Gtticiai Shiart paid a short visit lo Madias, 
»tnt bad «ot Jttji tlic Ijyrsc for »e\trnl >tar», 
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field. There were many distin- 
guished officers present ; but there 
was none who contributed more 
to the success of our arms on that 
memorable occasion than Colonel 
Stuart. It was to his superior 
judgment and presence of mind, 
that the French were attack- 
ed at a critical moment, routed, 
and driven from the redoubts which 
covered the right of their lines, 
■and constituted the piain strength 
of their position. Colonel Stuart, 
at the head of the grenadiers and 
piquets of the army, took possession 
of these works, and compelled the 
enemy to give way on every side, 
before the vigorous and unexpected 
attack. This was ultimately the 
cause of the French abandoning 
their lines, and retiring within 
the fort of Cuddatore. In August 
1783 accounts were received in 
India of peace with France, and 
hostilities wiih the forces of that 
nation in Coromandel accordingly 
ceased : but the war was continued 
against Tippoo. At this crisis 
Maj. Gen. Bruce succeeded to the 
command of the army at Cuddalore, 
in consequence of the recal and 
arrest of Gen. Stuart; and Col. 
Stuart was detached by Gen. Bruce 
with a respectable body of infantry 
and artillery to join Colonel Ful- 
larton, who commanded what was 
called the Sonthem Army. Colonel 
Stuart joined that officer at Din- 
digul in October 1783, and was 
second in command of the forces 
on this service. 

Col. Fullarton made great use of 
Col. Stuart’s advice and experience, 
which he acknowledged in liberal 
terms. Col. Stuart was present at 
the reduction of Paulghantcherry, 
Coimbatore, and the other forts 
of the enemy. These operations 
however ceased by the premature 
and precipitate surrender of every 
conquest of Tippoo Sultauu, from 
an impatient wish of enticing him 
to make peace. The southern 
army was withdrawn within the 
limits of the Company’s jurisdiction, 
and arrived at Ti ichinof oly in Janu- 


ary 1784. peace was not finally 
concluded with Tippoo until the 
1 1th of the following March. 

The command of the southern 
army for some time devolved on 
Col. Stuart as senior officer in the 
absence of Col. Fullarton. 

Soon after these events Colonel 
Stuart was appointed by the govern- 
ment of Madras to the command 
of the fort and garrison of Tanjore. 
At that day this military station 
was esteemed of the highest public 
importance, and as presenting most 
advantage to the individual holding 
it of any in this part of the Com- 
pany’s dominions. Here Col. Stu- 
art enjoyed for several years a 
species of otium cum dignitate, a 
life of comfort and ease compared 
with the variety of trying scenes 
through which he had passed. 

In this command he spent some 
of the most agreeable years of his 
life. But while he bad an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the society of his 
friends, and indulging in the hos- 
pitalities of the table, some impor- 
tant political transactions were con- 
fided to his management by the 
Company’s government, which re- 
quired not a little energy of mind 
and skill to negociate. To enter 
into an explanation of these affairs 
would require a history of our in- 
tercourse and dealings with the 
little state of Tanjore, for a series 
of years. It is sufficient to observe, 
that this court was supposed to 
have been the scene of much cor- 
ruption and pecuniary dilapida- 
tion. The intrigues and peculation 
of individuals had brought the state 
into the utmost disorder, and its 
affairs to the verge of ruin. The 
inability of the Rajah Tullajie, from 
ill health and an exhausted consti- 
tution, to manage the affairs of the 
country, afforded the government 
of Madras an opportunity of ap- 
pointing a committee “ for the 
better regulating and managing the 
affairs of the Tanjore country.” Of 
this committee Col. Stuart was 
nominated a member, chiefly from 
confidence in his integrity. To a 
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military man it was an unusual ap- 
pointment j but it Was expected that 
his uncorrupt and inflexible prin- 
ciples would serve as a safeguard 
against the repetition of laxities 
which had prevailed. These ex- 
pectations were realized, and his- 
conduct was appreciated by those 
who had the care of the public 
rights and character. 

Col. Stuart on two separate oc- 
casions received the thanks of the 
Hon. East-India Company, " for 
the viseful and important services 
rendered by him ” during the period 
of his command at Tanjore. In Ja- 
nuary 1790 he left that station, 
and joined the army in Trichinopoly 
plain, then assembling under the 
direction of Major-Gen. Musgrave, 
for the war against Tippoo Sultatin. 
As soon as it was ready to begin 
the campaign, Gen. Sir William 
Medows assumed the command in 
chief. This general appointed Col. 
Stuart to command the left wing of 
the army. The first operations car- 
ried the British force into the pro- 
vince of Coimbatore, and Col. 
Stuart was thence detached with a 
considerable force to reduce the 
fortress of Paulghautcherry. He 
marched on this enterprize on 23d 
July, at a season when the heaviest 
periodical rains usually fall in Ma- 
labar, during which military ope- 
rations to any extent are there im- 
practicable, Of this fact the com- 
mander in chief Sir Wm. Medows 
appears to have been unaccountably 
ignorant; and Col. Stuart, alter a 
few marches, found himself ex- 
posed to the severity of the mon- 
soon, surrounded by torrents which 
eft'ectually opposed his progress. He 
was barely able to summon the 
place, and found great difficulty in 
rejoining the army with his detach- 
ment. He was immediately after- 
wards sent in an opposite direction 
against the fort of Dindigul. This 
was a place of great strength, si- 
tuate on a strong and elevated 
rock, and the enemy bad of late 
improved its natural means of de- 
fence by many additional works. 


It was reduced, however, after a 
breach had been effected and Col. 
Stuart had ordered an assault. The 
garrison were intimidated, and sur- 
rendered on the conditions of se- 
curity for their persons and pro- 
perty. The British took possession 
on 21st August 1790. 

This service was hardly accom- 
plished, when Col. Stuart was or- 
dered, after his detachment had re- 
ceived a considerable reinforcement,, 
to proceed a second time against 
Paulghautcherry. On 2 1st Sep- 
tember he opened two strong bat- 
teries against the place, at the dis- 
tance of five hundred yards from the 
walls. A breach was soon effected, 
but the ditch required to be filled; 
and the defence might have been 
protracted sometime longer, when 
the alarm of the enemy rendered 
any further operations unnecessary, 
and they capitulated on the morning 
of the succeeding day. 

Thefollowing encomium has been 
bestowed on Col. Stuart’s conduct 
on this occasion, by a competent 
judge : — “ Colonel Stuart arrived 
before Palghavit with two days’ pro- 
visions, and without a shilling in 
his military chest ; the sympathy 
which he evinced for the suffering 
Nairs,* and the rigid enforcement 
of a protecting discipline, had 
caused the bazar to assume the ap- 
pearance of a provincial granary. 
The fort was ill stored ; but after 
depositing six months’ provisions for 
the garrison appointed for its de- 
fence, he carried back to bis com- 
mander in chief one month’s grain 
for his whole army : the confi- 
dence which his conduct inspiied in 
this short intercourse having ena- 
bled him to pay for these supplies 
with written acknowle(igmeots,con- 
vertible into cash at the conclusion 
of thewar.”t 


• The Nairs had joined Col, Stuart, and were 
emnloyeri m cutimg oti' the communirations of 
the btsiegr-d. They were sttnngly inira'edagMnU 
Tippoo, as they had btin long ihc objects of liis 
cruelty and oppression. 

The earn^on were jo^tlv atraul of retali-itjon, 
and made th'* chief ronditi oi <>l tlicir surrender 
piotection against thi Nam. 
t Wilks’* History, toI.jii, 
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This simple statement of facts 
forcibly displays the difficulty of 
Col. Stuart's situation : these his 
conduct and judgment not only 
overcame, but converted into the 
roost important advantages, which 
were equal to the effects of a decisive 
victory, by promoting the opera- 
tions of the army and giving it 
the power of subsistence. His 
whole management on this occasion 
holds out a model for a general 
cariying on war in that country. 
The fortresses of Dindignl and 
Palghautcherry, and the valuable 
territory acquired with them, have 
ever since continued annexed to the 
British dominion. 

At the dote of the campaign of 
1790 E.iil Cornwallis ariived and 
assumed the command of the army. 
He had stated in a minute of coun- 
cil, previous to his leaving Bengal, 
that his presence in the scene of ac- 
tion was considered by our allies as 
a pledge of secuiity, and of our 
confident hope of success against 
the common enemy. 

But it was necessary to encourage 
the Company’s allies, by giving a 
determined character to the war, 
which bad only as yet home the 
feeble impress of indecisive hos- 
tility. A new mode of warfare was 
to be substituted, suiteil to the na- 
ture and character of the enemy. 
The line of operations was altered j 
the army returned within the Com- 
pany’s territories to be reorganized 
and to repair its equipages. When 
prepared for pursuing this change of 
system, it was ordered fiom the 
neighbourhood of Trichinopoly to 
assemble at Vellout in the vicinity 
of Madras. Here his lordship join- 
ed the army with some troops from 
Bengil, and on the 1 1th of Fe- 
in iiaiy 1791 began liis march to- 
waids the Mooglce Ghaut. Lord 
Cornwallis, wlio was well acquaint- 
ed with Col. Stuart's military ta- 
lents and charicter, appointed him 
to command the right wing of the 
army. The operations were non' 
rapid, dec sive, and efttctual. The 
first luteipiizc of iini ortauce was 


directed against Bangalore, which, 
after an arduous and critical siege, 
was taken by assault on the night 
of the 21st of March. The high 
sense which Lord Cornwallis en- 
tertained of the services of Col. 
Stuart, at this arduous siege, is 
expressed ir, the general order dated 
after the capture of this impoitant 
place, and in his lordship’s dispatch 
to his Majesty’s secretary of state, 
at the close of the campaign. 

Shoitiv afierthis event the army 
resumed its march towarels Sering- 
apataiii. On the 13th of May 
Tippoo risked a general action with 
the El glish army to obstruct the 
invvbtuieiil of his capital. The ene- 
my were strongly posted on the 
Carighant range of bills ; but they 
were obliged to aljandon this po- 
sition and to retreat into the island. 
Col. Stuart comnianiled one of the 
columns of the attacking army. 

The want of provisions and the 
approach of t’ne rainy season ob- 
liged Lord Cornwalhs to relinquish 
the idea of laying siege to Sering- 
apatam at present. It became ex. 
pedient to retieatj but first of all 
it was neccssaiy to provide for the 
seem ay of the Bombay army, 
which by this time had advanced, 
under the conimand of Sir Robert 
Abercroiiihy, to form a junction 
with the troops fiom Bengal and 
Madras. 'With this view. Lord 
Cornwallis made a movement wiih 
the main army to Coniambudy, a 
village about twenty miles higher 
up the I iver ; and from this encainp- 
inent he detached Col. Stiiait with 
two brigades across the Cavary, 
with directions to take post on the 
heights commanding the great roads 
which lead from hcringapatam to 
Periapatam. This was done with 
the intention of covering the retreat 
of the Bombay army, and to pre- 
vent the Sultaun from sending any 
considerable body of his forces for 
its annoyance. At the same time 
orders were dispatched by his lord- 
ship to Sir Robert Abercromby, 
who had advanced to Peiiapatam, 
to leturu below the Ghauts, and to 
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remain thcitt dining the monsoon. 
Col. Stuart having performed the 
service on which he was detached, 
on the 25th of May rejoined the 
army, which on the day following 
commenced its march towanl;> B.in- 
galore. It is unnecessary to detail 
the occurrences uf this disastrous 
retreat. The army was de.stituteof 
subsistence ; deprived of the means 
of conveying its equ'page, the ar- 
tillery and stoies were destioyed or 
abandoned. It was to be appre- 
hended that the enemy would r.ot 
lose the opportunity of attacking 
our army, enfeebled by famine, 
sickness, and fatigue. 1 hey were 
prevented hovvever fioin taking ail- 
vantage of these circumstances, Ity 
the unexpected afipearance of the 
Mahratta army. The first sight of 
their advance suggested that it was 
a body of the enemy, and Col. 
Stuart, who commanded the rear, 
made prompt dispositions to repel 
an impending attack. They were 
not completed, when one of his 
stall', employed on the left flank 
in giving directions to the skirmish- 
ers, was addressed in a loud voice 
by one of the horsemen, announ- 
cing that he was a Maliiattah, and 
begging that the firing might 
cease,* 

The most distressing wants of the 
English army were relieved by the 
abundant supplies of provisions the 
bazars of their allies attbrded : hut 
it was necessaiy notwithstamiing to 
continue the lelreat, and to ap- 
proach an aisenal, which might re- 
place the at tillery and equipage of 
the at my. It was not however 
requisite to pursue the same plan of 
inoft'ensive retreat j and the British 
army, in its progress to Batig.tlore, 
made itself master of the small but 
inaccessible fort of Honlionhoog. 

Having completed his arrange- 
ments and re-equipment of the 
army at Bangalore, Lord Cornwal- 
lis again took the field. Ossore, 
PIgacotta, Nundidioog, and other 
fot ts in the passes leading from the 


• WilkB’sHiV.. vo!. S.r. 'SS. 


Barra Mehal valley were succes- 
sively reduced. 

On the loth December Col. Stu- 
artwas detached with two Curopeau 
and three native corps and a pow- 
erful artillery against Saverndroog. 
This was the strongest hill fort in 
Mysoor, and the preparations for 
its I eduction weie equal to its 
strength. It is built on the top of 
a vast rock, rising half a mile of 
almost perpendicular height from 
a base of about eight miles in cir» 
curaference, and divided at the sum- 
mit by a chasm that forms it into 
two hills. These were converted 
into two strong forts, each form- 
ing a citadel. Lord Cornwallis 
(hsperseil the remainder of the 
army to watch eveiy avenue from 
Sciingapatp.m by winch the opera- 
tions of the siege might have been 
disturbed. 

The siege began with the arduous 
labour of cutting a gun road through 
a rugged forest at the foot of the 
rock ; the greater difficulty of drag- 
ging iron twenty-four pounders 
over precipices neatly perpendicu- 
lar was next surmounted,'^ The 
batteries opened on the I7tb, and 
the breach in what was named the 
lower wall of the rock, although at 
least fifteen hundred feet higher 
than its base, was deemed prac- 
ticable on the 20th. Lord Corn- 
wallis came from the camp, d.stant 
seven miles, to witness the assault. 
'I'his commenced by signal at 1 1 
o'clock in the forenoon. The as- 
sailants ascended the rock without 
the slightest opposition, clambering 
up a precipice, which, alter the 
service was over, they were iiiriid 
to descend. f The ganisoii imw 
made a vigorous le.sistaiice, hut the 
citadels were carried o. c alter the 
other; the killcdar and many of the 
enemy were slain, and every de- 
fence was forced within one hour 
of the commencement of the as- 
sault. Thus an ciilerprhe uliicli 

• Wilks's Hi-I.n-I I I. P. n.r I . 1 '-- 

talliU aici.inil i-f Up sp tl.in- u u,u=, s- * Pii.il 

U'K'Ui’s .Did C.ijti. M. I' ivL. lilt's s'ti'i'i.t 

HAi 

t W.Iki's Hl'tt.TV, V)l. I), p. 202. 
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Lad been contemplated by Lord 
Cornwallis as the most doubtful 
operation of the war, was effected 
in twelve days from the first arrival 
of the troops, and five of open 
batteries, including the day of the 
assault, with a moderate amount of 
casualties in the previous operations ; 
and in the assault itself his lord- 
ship had not to regret the loss of a 
single life.* 

After the completion of this ser- 
vice, on the 23d of December Col. 
Stuart was detached with nearly 
the same force with which he had 
reduced Saverndroog to besiege 
Ootradroog. This place was also 
situated on a rock, and was defend- 
ed by a succession of seven ram- 
parts rising above each other. The 
artillery officers were ordered, as 
fast as one wall should be carried to 
point their guns over the beads of 
the assailants against the next. The 
whole were taken by escalade with a 
trifling loss. The reduction of 
these fortresses was of the utmost 
importance, as they lay on the rear 
of the array on its advance to 
Seringapatam, and could not be 
left in the occupation of the enemy. 

Colonel Stuart's conduct, upon 
each of these occasions, was ho- 
noured with the approbation of Lord 
Cornwallis in general orders. 

After establishing garrisons at 
Saverndroog and Ootradroog, the 
army proceeded to the neighbourhood 
of beringapatam, without any oc- 
currence of moment, until the glo- 
rious defeat of Tippoo Sultaun’s 
army on the 6th of February 1/92. 
The attack was made in the night, 
and was exposed to the uncertainty 
and confusion which attends dark- 
ness. Upon this occasion Col. Stuart 
Was attache<l to the center column. 
He had orders to penetrate through 
the enemy’s camp, to turn to the 
left, and to endeavour to gain a 
footing on the island. The head of 
the column, in prosecution of these 
orders, was di--covered about 1 1 
o clock by the enemy's advanced 


posts. The silence previously en- 
joined was not broken by a single 
voice : the column penetrated by 
the bayonet alone : the Sultaun’s 
redoubt, a strong work which de- 
fended the enemy’s position, was 
stormed, and Col. Stuart proceeded 
to overthrow the enemy’s right 
wing. He still pushed forward : 
the depth of the river where the 
column crossed left not a dry car- 
tridge, the bayonet remained as their 
sole reliance, and Col. Stuart, until 
daylight allowed him to examine 
his ground, occupied a position to 
the eastward of Sheher Ganjam.* 
By this hold and gallant attack a 
permanent post was established on 
the island of Seringapatam ; this — 
the most important object — had 
been deemed the most doubtful ope- 
ration of the day. 'When the event 
was reported to Liord Cornwallis he 
expressed great satisfaction, and 
immediately caused Col. Stuart to 
be reinforced, and supplied with 
ammunition to such an extent, as 
to enable him to retain the acqui- 
sition. The position was within 
1700 yards of the fort ; it included 
the petta of Sheher Ganjam and 
the Lall-baugh, with a favourite 
garden and palace of Tippoo. Our 
possession of such a post, while it in- 
sulted his pride, threatened the safe- 
ty of his capital. Hence he imme- 
diately directed his attention-to drive 
us ofif the island. A little after day- 
light a body of the enemy advanced 
from the fort to dislodge Colonel 
Stuart. The dry ammunition not 
having yet arrived. Colonel Stuart 
had no alternative, but to cover his 
troops in the best manner he was 
able, until the enemy should give 
him an opportunity of using the 
bayonet ; but Lord Cornwallis, who 
observed these transactions from the 
Carighaut hill, sent a reinforcement 
with ammunition, which enabled 
Col. Stuart to resume the oflFensive 
and drive back the assailants.f 
CTo he continue^.) 


* Wilk.’s Hi=t. vol. lii, p. 203. 


♦ Wilks’s Hist. vol. 3.p. 944/225. 
t Ibid, vol. S, p. 23 9 . 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. D. BROWN. 

(Continued frompage 112.) 

Evert species of charitable con- experienced the benefit of timely 
tribution at Calcutta received his succour. Thus he had learned to 


countenance and large support. 
He subsisted for some time a Por- 
tuguese minister, since dead, for a 
congregation of that people at the 
mission church, by paying him a 
yearly salary. 

He was at all times hospitable 
according to his means. On his 
arrival in India, he had felt the com- 
fort of a generous welcome, which 
stimulated him to extend to strang- 
ers from Europe benevolent accom- 
modations, similar to what his own 
family had found so seasonable. 
Such occasions were frequent, and 
the guests received to his abode 
numerous. His delight in these 
offices of hospitality increased with 
his years, much as he discouraged 
promiscuous company, and disliked 
the system of general visiting. 
Throughout the twelvemonth pre- 
ceding his last sickness, although 
his own family was nine or ten in 
number, he received, at separate 
rimes, from six to ten individuals 
at once, parents and children ; and, 
for several years, had seldom been 
without nearly as many, not as 
cursory visitors, but for weeks and 
months together,as his friends found 
it eligible to remain. Such exten- 
sive hospitality is not common even 
in India, where, in consideration 
that no inns or hotels are establish- 
ed, suitable to the temporary re- 
ception of strangers, particulai-ly 
families or young inexperienced 
persons, the habit of opening to 
such the table and comforts of a 
private house, with gratuitous at- 
tention, is much cultivated. 

To' individuals whose circum- 
stances were narrow or embarrassed, 
he was liberal of private aid, sway- 
ed by the conscientious motives of 
a double. recollection: he had known 
what it was to he under pecuniary 
difficulties^ and he had repeatedly 
Asiatic Joum,— No. 45. 


sympathise wdtli all whom be could 
relieve. 

To other friends, to whom tem- 
porary assistance was a benefit, and 
who needed no greater, be lent 
money free of interest ; and thus, 
on their first aitival in the country,- 
saved many from the rapacious jaws- 
of native creditors. To accept no 
inteiest was a positive gift, where- 
money has till of late years borne 
so high a value. These sacrifices 
arose in an aversion from tbeslight- 
est approach to an usurious spirit 
in the clerical character. ■ 

His benevolence was not confined 
to those of his own tenets. He ex- 
tended generous aid, to a large 
amoiinf, to the missionaries of Se- 
rampore, for forwarding their pub- 
lic undertakings. Still less did bis. 
sympathy owe its intense activity to' 
being circumscribed by the lines of 
clan or country. Of his exhorta- 
tions in the cause of universal cha- 
rity from the pulpit, one conduced 
to establish a fund for the relief of 
all the indigent, whether Europeans 
or natives ; and one dispensed bene- 
fits to the Tamnl Cliristians. 

Before it was known that govern- 
ment would adopt the mission 
church, he founded, and contributed 
to a subscription for attaching to 
it some endowment. The fund 
raised has not been wanted for its 
direct original purpose. It has, 
nevertheless, been made very nsefhl 
to more than one clergyman, whose 
assistance was acceptable to the 
congregation ; audit has siipplied'a 
commodious parsonage, and smaller 
residence for the chaphun now at- 
tached to it by the Company ; the 
former of these being built on 
ground given for the purpose by 
Mr. Brown, and in which Dr. Ba- 
chonan first, and since him other 
ministers, have resided', rent free : 

VoL. VIII. 2 F 
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and the dwelling-house has been 
furnished, and repeatedly enlarged, 
at the expense of the fund. 

His love for bis children, and his 
resignation when bereaved of a'be- 
loved child, form a striking contrast. 
Of bis first-born son, in a letter to 
a friend, he says, “ He began to 
lisp and walk, then the lovely 
blossom died.” At the moment of 
his being snatched away, the father 
seemed struck to the ground : soon 
afterwards he exclaimed, “ if a 
wish could bring back his child, 
that wish he would not form.” The 
tranquillity with which he could con- 
template the subject appears in the 
following verses : — 

THE EPITAPH. 

Hold Infidelity, tnrn pale and die. 
Under this tm f an Infant's ashes lie s 

Say, is it lost or saved I 
If death’s by sin, it sinn'd, because ’tis 
here ; 

If Heaven’s by woiks, itcan’t in Heav’tt 
appear t 

Ah, reason how depraved ! 
tlevere the Bible’s sacred page, the knot’s 
untied. 

It died fhrongh Adam’s sin } it lives, for 
Jesus died. 

PAVID MITCHELL BROWN. 

Born at sea, Feb. 1st, 1786; 

Died at the Orpdian-honse, Bengal, April 
20, Ufl7. 

On the eve of his own departure, 
in gitdng directions respecting any 
inscription by which the remero- 
btance of his own life and labours 
ahonld be transmitted to posterity, 
he desired it to be recorded, that 
*' in the mission church of Calcutta, 
for twenty-five years, he preached 
* the Gospel to the poor.*’ A slab 
to this effect has been subscribed 
by the congregation, and placed 
within its walls. 

■ZTEACTS FROM BIS CORRESPONOENCE. 

On the Hindoue. 

[First Extract.] 1792. 
" It is twelve months since I entered opon 
the determination of studying Shaiiscrit. 

1 the more willingly enter on this 

snbject, as you are about a necessary and 
itupurtairt work, wliich makes yon wish 
your inquiries had been directed, like 
these of mine, to eollect materials for a 
thorough display of Hiiidooisn. 


“ The system is extremely Complex, 
and it is therefore very easy to misrepre- 
sent it. The moral state of the people is 
more palpable, and the grossness of the 
lower orders more open to attack. It is 
a great pity so little is yet known of their 
book religion ; facts would arise out of 
what is written, that would be Uie best 
iustmments to overturn their superstition. 
There is, clearly, a total difierence be- 
tween the religioB of the learned and that 
of the common people ; the learned are 
as subtle and ingenious as the must skilful 
of the papists, and require Similar arga- 
ments to subvert their system. All the 
educated and instructed that I hare had 
the opportunity of seeing, assent to the 
unity of God, and they possess all the 
light of natural religion ; and I am per- 
suaded, from wliat I have already seen, 
that they abound in moral maxims, and 
in mure refined sentiments than are to be 
fonnd in any of tlie Iieathen classics known 
to us ; and the insufficiency of natural 
religioB and morality is abundantly evi- 
dent. I see in them the power of con- 
science, and that it costs them much 
efibrt to quench tlie light they have ; but 
I tee less difierence tlian I expected be- 
tween the natural man within the pale 
of the Church, and among the informed 
Iieathen. It is not professional Christi- 
anity, but divine grace alone, that can 
produce a real, essential, and saving 
difference. However, when we are po». 
sessed of the scattered rays of trutli to be 
found in Hinduoism, it will be a weapoir 
of some value; for men always feel, and 
are ‘ pricked in their hearts,’ when they 
are shewn that they live in opposition t» 
tlie light they have. The Yogees are a 
wonderful people, purely mystic ; they 
rise above cast, and all other worldly dis- 
tinctions of Braminism ; they are learned, 
and, by imaginary excesses, attain heiglits 
of enthusiasm that Jacob Bellmen never 
could hare conceived. The history of 
the progression to this stale of abstractioir 
and delirinm (for there are various de- 
grees) forms a long and curious investi- 
gation ; ami when I am better qualified, 
I shaU'wish to trace the whole of it. The 
self. tormentors, who hare often been con ■ 
founded with the Yogees, are illiterate 
fanatics, and many of them ' vile and 
bestial fellows of the baser sort,’ and in 
no kind of repute with the well informed. 
Besides, it is necessary to distingnish 
the bookish secluded PBndils, who are 
simple, mild, and inoffensive to a great 
degree, from the herd of domineering 
ignorant Bramins, whose craft, pride, 
and villany, outdoea the Jew pharisee, 
and whose contempt of the Sudders can 
only be expressed by these words, * Thin 
people, who knsweth not the law, is 
acenrsed.’ However, much guilt is oa 
the head of the beat of them, for keeping 
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the common people so grossly ignorant ; 
iuid this may be successfully brought home 
to them, as well as to the Romanists, for 
br the interrention of images a fen-fold 
blindness is induced. In the Sudder, 
reason seems wholly unseated, and no- 
thing is left foem but the prerogative of 
the baman form. 

“ But I am tiring you with general 
ideas, which you are much more accu- 
rately possessed of than I can be, and on 
the subject of the leading features of 
Hindooism have already expressed your- 
self in most pointed and forcible terms, 
which command attention. I feel what 
is wanting ; acollection of authentic facts, 
and a thorough insight both Into their 
books and practice ; and to this, travel 
and reading are pecessary: and if Pro- 
vidence faror my intention, the strength 
of my bodj jind of my mind shall be laid 
out In this 'way, so far as I can obtain 
leisure from more serious calls. The 
importance of opening this local door to 
missionaries, appears to me a great and 
worthy object; I have such means at 
present as no missionary for many years 
is likely to have, and I feel a strong im- 
pulse to employ my abilities, bumble as 
ihey are, in this pursuit.'? 

[Second Extract.] 

" Perhaps my new pursuits in study 
may furnish an interesting page occasion- 
ally. I recollect every day some new and 
curious facts, but the sifting and arrange- 
ment of them must take place hereafter, 
when I have more experience. I shall 
just mention two common things, to 
shew in what channel my enquiries at 
present run. Lately at a Brainin's house 
I heard a wonderful man, a Pooranee, 
explaining their shasters with astonishing 
address and elocution: he frequently 
made the people burst into tears and 
weep aloud. Whenever their passions 
Were touched with any pathetic passage, 
*he man pbtaiped several rupees, thrown 
to him both by Bramins and Sndders ; 
the latter attended their donation with a 
tiemaum or act of worship to the Poora- 
pee. The Sudders, as you know, are 
taught to worship the Bramins, and they 
do it by pemaum, or a profound reve- 


rence, touching ihe ground with their 
head while they pronounce the salutation ; 
then the Pooiauee, bolding out his hand 
in a converse manner, says, ‘ Isho,’ i. e. 
Come ; amounting to absolution ; for by 
“ Come” they mean to call all tlie sins on 
the neck of the Sadder to the hollow ef 
tlieir hand, where a mystic fire consumes 
them, 'fbe Bramins are the true idols, 
while they carry about with tliem the 
power of absolution ; and to break off 
their yoke will not be easy. One evening 
I went to Kallee Ghaut, at the time of 
the Aruttee, which i.s performed- by mov- 
ing a lamp of many wicks about the face 
of the goddess : when the operation was 
over, the Bramin brought out the lamp. 
We walked tlirougb a passage lined with 
poor Sudders on each side ; whom {we 
saw, as he passed, anxiously put their 
hands for a moment over the flame, be- 
fore it went out, to procure the remismon 
of their sins /or that day. I could men- 
tion other matters wliich I have ascer- 
tained ; such as the facts and motives of 
self-devotement, by a yearly drowning of 
some Sudders at Prang, or the confluence 
of the Jumna and Ganges, and at Gunga 
Saugur, for the accomplishment of their 
desires, or, that they may be born Into 
the wofld again a Zemindar or a Rajah's 
8<ip ; and I bare had many particular* 
relative to the Nurbulle, or human sacri- 
fices, confirmed. 1 am, too, posses^ of 
the Goitree of the Bramins; Sir Wiiiiam 
.Tones obtained it not many months ago, 
but I got jt tlirougb another channel. Of 
this great nse may be made against the 
Bramins ; it is ilie chief secret that they 
will not communicate fieely ; they trem- 
ble at the sound, and affect to consider 
this discovery as the downfal of their 
power. But I am inch a novice yet, th« 
I am ashamed to say any thing ; and afraid 
even of communicating what I have col- 
lected, lest I mistake what I stale, for 
WBDt of a more leisurely and thorough 
iavestigatioD.” 

These extracts are conaected with 
the last division of the memoir, to 
which we proceed. 

{To he continued.] 


ON THE BRITISH 

{Continued fro. 

SHOtrLD the Brahmins at any time 
be prompted by causes sufficient to 
induce them to relinquish the plans 
of pacific submission, which have 
hitherto regulated their conducMo- 
wards their European conquerors, 
there will unquestionably be much to 
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dread, from any hostile project pUn- 
ned by the subtlety they inheru. and 
the power they possess of rivcUiog 
the minds of the people to any 
they may resolve upon. It fre- 
quently happens that when peopte 
conceive themselves in the most ab- 
2 F 2 
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solute security, their danger is the 
most imminent. History affords 
numerous examples of this. Two 
only will be selected on the present 
occasion ; but these will prove the 
state of insecurity in which a few 
conquerors must exist amidst a 
vastly dispioportionate population. 

It is “ related by D’Ulloa.” That 
the Indians of the country called 
Natchej, in Louisiana, laid a plot 
for massacreing, in one night, every 
individual belonging to the French 
colony established there. This plot 
they actually executed, notwith- 
standing the seemingly good under- 
standing subsisting between them 
and their European neighbours. 
Such was the secresy observed, that 
no person had suspicion of their 
design until the blow was struck. 
One Frenchman alone escaped, by 
favor of the darkness, to relate the 
disaster of his countrymen. 

The Indians of the province 
of Macas in the kingdom of Quito, 
ilia similar jnanner destroyed the 
opulent city of Logrogno, the co- 
lony of Guambaya, and its capital 
Sevilla del Oro j and that so com- 
pletely that it is no longer known 
in what place these settlements ex- 
isted, or where that abundance of 
gold was found, from which the 
last-mentioned city took the addi- 
tion to its name.” 

If among the comparatively un- 
civilised inhabitants of South Ame- 
rica, among a people whose ac- 
quirements are so eminently infetior 
to the Hindoos, such conspiracies 
could be organized and perfected j 
what may be expected from a plot 
organized by a race so much more 
intelligent, and of resolution, when 
circumstances combine to call it into 
action, as inflexible as that of any 
nation ever known upon earth ? 
The question replies to itself. The 
policy then so eaily adopted and 
persevered in bythe Company’s go- 
vernment, of bolding tbeir preju- 
dices in a due degree of national 
respect, is most wise, and should 
never be departed from ; indeed it 
cannot, without abandoning at the 


same time the best principles of 
security, which, in respect to the 
mutual situation of the Company 
and the natives, human sagacity 
could establish. This will become 
still more evident by considering the 
little resistance which could be op- 
posed by a few Europeans at the 
most, it is believed, not exceeding 
foriy-five thousand, dispersed over 
a vast extent of country, and scat- 
tered amidst a population of eighty 
or one hundred millions of people. 
The population of our Asiatic do- 
minions, however, has never been 
accurately known. The great War- 
ren Hastings estimated it at sixty 
millions. There has been no de- 
crease since his time ; and when 
the conquests of the Marquis of 
Wellesley, added to those so bril- 
liantly achieved by the present 
.Governor-general, are taken into 
die account, there will be little pro- 
bability of much exceeding tbe 
truth by stating it at one hundred 
millions ; and including the states 
and districts under the influence of 
the Company's power, tbe actual 
numbers may even exceed that im- 
mense total. 

It appears from parts of the late 
glowing debates in the India House, 
that the Company view the aspect 
of their own power with astonish- 
ment ; and the human mind appears 
bewildered in looking forward to 
what may be tbe probable issue 
of the extensive conquests now 
brought under their guidance and 
controul. A variety of opinions ex- 
ist as to the line of policy which 
should be adopted : one party, it 
appears, are decidedly hostile to 
increase of tenitory, and view such 
acquirements with alarm, almost 
amounting to dismay ; but when 
the situat^n of their antieiit pos- 
sessions be taken into the prospect, 
the nature of the powers by which 
they tuere immediately surrounded, 
the habits of the tribes and casts, 
increasing in independent boldness 
and hardihood, by which these again 
wei^ circumscribed, and the naturg 
.of the Company’s progressive pro- 
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ceedingSjbe also contemplated, with 
a steady adherence to the nnalter- 
ahle principles which influence all 
the human race, not absolutely in 
a state of barbrrism ; tittle doubt 
I think can be entertained of the 
benefit of what has been so ener- 
getically and so fortunately acquired 
and annexed to their dominions ; 
and still less of the wiadom of pur- 
suing those plans to completion, 
which alone, according to all ratio- 
nal induction, can afford stability, 
internal peace, and effectual protec- 
tion, from whatever designs may be 
contemplated or attempted by the 
powers whose dominions now sur- 
round the national frontiers, or by 
the more remote ones which exer- 
cise an influence over these. 

The establishing of native chiefs 
under the protection of the Bri- 
tish goveintnent, even with sub- 
sidiary forces at each capital, ex- 
perience has long since, as well as 
recently, proved to be ineffectual. 
Conciliating them by treaties has 
been as clearly demonstrated, by the 
same unerring test, to be practically 
fallacious ; and it is only required 
to contemplate the views whtcb go- 
vern the proceedings of all civilized 
nations, to be convinced that, under 
either system, neither durable peace 
nor permanent security can be re- 
alized or expected. Situated, then, 
as the Company’s possessions now 
are, nothing but the absolute do- 
minion and control over the whole, 
directed by a wise, effectual, or 
extended civil government, and 
protected by an efficient, well or- 
ganized, and powerful military 
force, can rationally be expected to 
preserve that immense empire in 
prosperity, as regards the welfare 
and protection of the people, or 
secure it effectually to its present 
possessors. The extension of ter- 
ritory, then, is evidently the only 
efficient means which could be re- 
sorted to for security, with any 
prospect of success ; and the army 
stationed in well judged situations 
around the frontier, presents the 
firmest basis for a mild and bene- 
ficent system of government, which 
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policy can devise or human saga- 
city establish. 

It would be irrelevant just now 
to enquire into the origin or le- 
gitimacy of our right to the pos- 
sessions we have acquired. If it 
should he questioned, we at least 
have the right of conquerors ; and 
this, as the origin of all civil go- 
vernment, must unavoidably super- 
sede every other : but in whatever 
light this may be contemplated, the 
imperious laws of necessity are now 
operating w'ith such force, as to 
constitute them legal possessions, 
both in relation to the conquerors 
and the conquered. The safety of 
the one, and the happiness of the 
other, are at this moment superior 
to every other consideration. Of 
establishing these on an ample basis, 
the means are within the reach of 
the trustees of power ; and there 
can be little doubt but their wisdom 
will perceive it, and their policy 
impel those means into efficient ac- 
tion. In the present state of affairs, it 
becomes the unquestionable duty of 
the conquerors to protect the peor 
pie they have subjugated, and their 
benevolence and humanity will 
prompt them to ameliorate their 
condition, by" preserving them in 
peace, and directing their effoits to 
the steady habits of protected agri- 
culture, to stimulate them to its in- 
crease, to encourage their arts and 
manufactures, to establish biief 
means of obtaining civil justice at a 
reasonable cost, and to encourage by 
every rational means the increase 
of both internal and external com- 
merce. Such policy must prove 
effectual. The revenue will ad- 
vance with parallel progress ; and 
the resources of the government at 
an early period will enable it to 
realize all which appears so de- 
sirable in prospect, without over- 
burthening itself with a debt, great- 
er than what will prove both sa- 
lutary and expedient. 

One great cause of alarm and he- 
sitation, as to the propriety of 
extending otir territory, is an un- 
avoidable increase of public debt, 
and the impracticability of obtain- 
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ing a metallic currency, to answer 
the increased extent of the demand. 
A moment’s reflection must con- 
vince ns that a metallic currency, 
exceeding ten, or at the roostfifteen 
millions sterling, is entirely chi- 
merical, an object which can have 
no existence. But long and suc- 
cessful experience has convinced us 
that a paper currency, to whatever 
extent it may he required, is equal 
to every effect which can be pro- 
flueed by gold and silver, provided 
the credit of the government be 
.•■iibstantial. That of the Company’s 
government is now so solid, that 
their paper would circulate through- 
out the population wiih as much 
facility as Bank of England paper 
does through IVitain. It is a paper 
currency only that can answer the 
iaimense demands recurring. If this 
be boldly adopted, it will experience 
no effectual opposition in the pre- 
sent state of affairs ; and when the 
people have become habituated to 
its use, and have experienced in its 
facility and convenience its supe- 
riority over gold and silver, a pre- 
ference will he given to it in India, as 
is done by all men of solid under- 
standing in this country. 

There has been much clamorous 
objection on this side of the water 
as to the operation of a public debt ; 
and the national one has frequently 
been compared to the private debt 
of an individual, and considered as 
equally ruinous. Those who have 
maintained sucb a doctrine, have 
never conceived a true idea of the 
difference between the debt of a 
nation and that of an individual ; 
bad they considered the matter de- 
liberately, such a conclusion could 
never have been arrived at, for they 
would have at once perceived that 
an individual had no source from 
whence he could by any means com- 
mand supplies; wheieas, a well 
established government possesses 
one capable of progressive improve- 
ment and expansion : nor can it be 
objected, that this source is liable to 
failure, when it is remembered that 
the demand could only increase in 
a ratio diicctly corresponding with 


the increased, or increasing means 
of the country ; and if the riches 
of the country had once arrived at 
its ultimatum of increase, the re- 
sources of the government must ar- 
rive at the same stage also, and pre- 
cisely at the same perjod. If the 
resources retrograded, government 
must also follow its course. Such 
oscillations will occur in all govern- 
ments; but they are anomalies, 
which, like those observed in the 
heavenly bodies, constantly correct 
themselves. Such elements, how- 
ever, will never be discoverable in 
the fortune or debt of any indi- 
vidual, when he fails to answer 
the demands upon bis capital or 
credit ; both fall together, and 
his ruin becomes inevitable. Not 
so with a government of esta- 
blished character for fulfllling its 
engagements, directing the interests 
of an opulent nation. It may be 
embarrassed, as we have seen ; but 
while the safety and interests of the 
whole dispose all to discharge the 
obligations unavoidably contracted, 
it maintains its stability ; and while 
this exists sound and unshaken, and 
ample resources remain in the coun- 
try, government will always have 
them voluntarily offered, to extricate 
it from embarrasments which may 
threaten the security of the whole 
fabric. No individual can possess 
such powers ; therefore the com- 
parison between a powerful na- 
tion with abundant resources, and 
an individual with none, is as er- 
roneous in principle as it is unsub- 
stantial in fact. Such a govern- 
ment is that in the East-Indies ; and 
the rulers have assuredly so much 
wisdom as never to hesitate, or ex- 
perience alarm, at the increase of 
their public debt. The value of the 
country will always constitute an 
ample capital of security ; and they 
will not knowingly risk its safety, 
while they are its sovereigns, by the 
right of conquest and legal enact- 
ment. The high discretion of their 
authority will secure arrangements 
for ultimately paying the principal 
borrowed from being interrupted. 

OBSERVAtOR. 
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To the Editor of the 

Sir : — I feel satisfied you will 
give a place in your columns to the 
accompanying letter, which was in- 
serted in one of our Gazettes of 
last month. 

A CONSTANT READER. 
Calcutta, Feb, 1, 1819. 

NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 

We hope oitf correspondent will allow 
Os to thank him for that part of his letter 
which we have omitted, 'fhe letter which 
be desires us to republish we hare slightly 
abridged, in order to i educe encomium to 
« single point, while we leave iuforma- 
tion an ample circle. 

Tlie broken soldier, kindly bade to 
•* Sat by his fire, and talk’d the night away j 
*• Wtpt o’er hi3 wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 
** Shoulder’d his crutch and show'd how fields 
were won.” 

Sir:— The historical account of 
the rise and progress of the Bengal 
native infantry by the late Captain 
Williams, with the continuation by 
an officer of upwards of 30 years 
standing in the army, has lately 
fallen into iny hands ; and I venture 
to express a hope, that those who 
possess the means of coniributing 
materials for such another gratify- 
ing narrative, will preserve the 
particulars of ail field-services of 
corps during the Nepaul and late 
more extensive war, and of indivi- 
duals whose merits claim the dis- 
tinction ; these may form a desiiable 
supplement to the present work on 
some future occasion. 

This book aifords a plain but 
distinct view of the progressive ad- 
vance of the British arms. In the 
continued triumphs of civilization 
and clemency over barbarity and 
oppression, might be traced, during 
the course of our short but event- 
ful government of little better than 
half a century, a succession of 
struggles for extirpation on the one 
hand, unavoidably followed by the 
gradual accession of power and con- 
quest on the other, until by the pru- 
dent progression of onr self-defence, 
.We have, in the end, millions stter 
Baiilkm: of natives emancipated from 
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wretchedness and tyranny, reposing 
beneath the shade of that power 
and beneficence, to which they look 
up with respeciful submission and 
reverential gratitude. 

If the expansion of dominion and 
territory has been unavoidably at- 
tended with augmentation of esta- 
blishments and increased expenses 
for the maintenance of our ascen- 
dancy ; so the arts of war, for the 
like end, have kept pace with the 
improvements which have suggested 
themselves from a frequent appeal 
to arms. Heuce the necessity for 
those alterations, and successive ad- 
vances towards gi eater perfection, 
we find our Indian army constantly 
undergoing, since its first institution 
up to 1796. The native powers 
were not insensible to the source of 
our superiority : they organized and 
equipped corps, encouraged foreign 
emissaries and adventurers to join 
their standards, established foun- 
deries and promoted arts, until thtir 
armies approximating to our system, 
became regular and formidable. In 
1803-4-5, and in 1815-16, we found 
we had no longer to contend with 
ill-accoutred, disorderly hordes, 
whom a handful of men, with a 
few round and canister shot, dis- 
persed : we were opposed to sol- 
diers, who contested every inch of 
ground with a degree of judgment 
and desperation • nothing could 
overcome, but the patience and 
valour of troops conducted by of- 
ficers of experience and professional 
ability. 

The physical strength, the moral 
character of the arm of power, be- 
ing generally the same throughout 

* An instance, not generally known, of their 
pertinacity and courage, was experienced in I80a, 
in the Doab, at a smaU walkd-jii square m the 
center of the village of Kurreed. Genera! Smith 
with the cavalry having passed on in pursuit of 
Ameer Khan, the baggage with three batlakoasof 
regular infintry, aooo .irregular cavalry, lod a 
train of ariillcry, halted opposite this pl.ice, to 
which there were only eight men, who, refusing 
lo surrender unless allowed to carry a«ar their 
arms, were surrounded and attacked but not 
overcome, until they bad mortaliv wounded one 
European officer (Licnt.Avelmc) and three aeprii 
wouMed, ami niie siibadar aud ti non-wommtw 
tioned and >epoy». 
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Hiiidostan, we must infer that the 
organization and the efficient esta- 
blishment of our European officers 
constituted the difference between 
us and our opponents : whilst the 
greater certainty of livelihood, the 
provision when worn out or dis- 
abled, the regular mode of muster- 
ing and paying the troops, give a 
confidence and security to the Ben- 
gal sepoys, that have decidedly de- 
termined their affections and zeal, 
without an instance of dereliction 
of duty on their part (but one on 
foreign duty, too partial to be here 
mentioned) within the past twenty 
years ; during which, they have 
rendered biilliant services to the 
state, both at home and abroad* ; 
and their allegiance has been found, 
when under the management of 
their own officers, to be unalien- 
able, under the most severe trials and 
discouraging circumstances. f 
It has been ably argued by some 
wiiters, that the organization of 
1796 is susceptible of modification } 
that for better encouragement, the 
constitution of officers in our native 
army should be assimilated to that 
of England ; that the regiments 
would be more compact for this ser- 
vice with single battalions, the of- 
ficers less liable to change, and the 


* Allegurh. Dcttii, CaswarTte, JInrtpote, Na- 
paul. Coast, Ceylon, Ctnna, Mauritius, anil Java, 
t Monson’s retreat, Uareilly, Nagpore. 


men in consequence more attached ; 
that promotion to vacancies occa- 
sioned in regiments by the nomi- 
nation of officers to the general 
staff, and to permanent local corps, 
would add greatly to the improve- 
ment of our efficiency, and be a 
source of preferment and satisfac- 
tion to deserving regimental officers. 
But I forbear entering on those sub- 
jects, and shall conclude by observ- 
ing, that the importunity of the 
overflowing youth of India to en- 
roll themselves in our ranks, is 
known to our officers to be such, 
that no army in the world could be 
completed to a greater extent, and 
in a shorter period, thanoiirs; and 
that under the improved system of 
military equipment and supply, of 
late years adopted, we could bring 
into the field, on any sudden emer- 
gency, a preponderance of force, 
with confidence, facility and promp- 
titude, to maintain our empire io 
the East, and bid defiance toiberaost 
powerful foreign enemies, if our 
European establishment be but ef- 
fective : and such it should be kept, 
for w'e have gained that position 
from which there is no retrograding 
without lisk ; to place it therefore 
beyond insult or invasion, is a con- 
sideration ot first importance. 

Your’s &c. 
ak old soldier. 
Calcutta, Decembeir.2% 1818. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir: — In your last interesting 
Journal, Vindex appears to have 
assumed the subject he so warmly 
defends with some degree of that 
unpremeditated gallantry” con- 
sidered as common, and certainly not 
nnamiable, in the character of a sol- 
dier. Icannotbutthink,however,that 

the remarks made under the head, 
“ Indian Notices,” have been taken 
up by Vindex under impressions ra- 
ther too hastily admitted ; and who- 
ever may have been the author of 
the lemarks which have .excited the 


manly indignation of the member 
of the Madras army, I am strongly 
inclined to believe, that no inten- 
tion whatever was intended by the 
compiler of the Indian Notices, to 
reflect even the slightest shade of 
reprehension on the conduct of an 
army,' whicb, in spirit, and every 
requisite which can ennoble and 
constitute a military power respec- 
table, stands as high, we feel as- 
sured, as any army ever did, or pos- 
sibly can stand, in the annals of 
military history. 
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Prudence dictates to us the pro- 
priety of keeping those disputes 
in 1809, between the government 
and a large part of both the civil 
and military power, out of view. 
There existed in that unfortunate 
misunderstanding, as there must do 
in all others, errors on both sides ; 
and arguments no doubt could be 
found, which would find extenua- 
ting reasons for both : but a retros- 
pect to circumstances, which either 
party must regret, can answer no 
beneficial purpose, and the anima- 
ted sense of Vindex, we are certain, 
will not prompt him to further 
animadversion on diScrences which 
are now no more ; and which, on 
both sides, have been wisely ^nd 
generously consigned to oblivion. 

A person in Europe, reflecting 
upon general politics, may make 
allusions to the proceedings of any 
public body, without intending, in 
any degree, to calumniate its indivi- 
dual character ; and there are few 
who would attempt this, from a 
mere feeling of malignity, excited 
without a cause. The author of the 
Indian notices may be held excusa- 
ble then, on these grounds, for the 
remarks he has made, without en- 
tertaining either malevolence or 
envy against the army of the coast. 
The first, upon deliberate considera- 
tion, does not appear in any matter 


he has adverted to : the last might 
be excused almost in any one. 

For there is something which resembles 
honor. 

In envying deeds by all the world ad- 
mir’d. 

All, it is known, cannot attempt to share 
In acts of glory such as. those achiev’d 
Hy Britain’s heroes, through a course of 
service, 

Ardent, severe, and in its very nature 
So didieiilt and dubious of success. 

That to have won it, to th’ extent ac- 
quir’d. 

Bespeaks a virtuous daring so sublime. 
That any one, not a participator, 

Might be excus’d, for viewing it with 
envy ; 

For all such envy may be justly thought 
As closely bord’ring on transcendant 
virtue! 

The deeds of this army in 1817 
and 1818, and the united armies of 
all the presidencies collectively, ex- 
hibits a general union of principles 
and spirit, that, to use an expressioa 
of one of tbe highest political cha- 
racters of the age, “ has been sel- 
dom equalled and never surpassed.” 
This the author of the “ Indian 
Notices” and Vindex will both 
readily assent to : and to tbe same 
sentiment 1 heartily subscribe. 

Conciliator. 

\Qth August . 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


The bee is a chemist ; so is the 
bird that constructs the edible nest. 
The dyer and the distiller, the 
siig ir-baker and the refiner, belong 
to tbe same faculty. Chemistry is 
not confined to the manipulation of 
physical substances, nor to the dis- 
covery of their elements. There is 
a higher analysis than that eflTected 
by the lightning from the Prome- 
thean battery of zinc and copper, 
or the intense stream of combustion 
fed by the blow-pipe. Jriterature 
has its laboratory and apparatus. 
A periodical work, whether ma- 
Asiatic Journ.—^o. 45. 


gazine or review, is an Institute, 
with chambers devoted to the che- 
mistry of literature, where different 
branches of it may be seen in ope- 
ration ; where, according to the 
honesty and skill of the workman, 
tbe essence is extracted from the 
plant j the illustrious metal from, 
the ore ; and specimens of earth, 
water and air, reduced to their 
constituents ; while attempts are 
made to unveil the nature of light, 
which will not stay to be examined : 
I allude to the plant of original 
thought ; tbe metal of right prin- 
VoL. VIII. ‘2 G 
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ciple, which wants the ductility of 
gold, nor can Ire beaten into thin 
leaves for, superficial splendour ; the 
dry earth of flinty fact, here the ana- 
logy with materials found in the 
crust of the globe, again is incom- 
plete, for fact, though consistent, 
is never aluminous, nor snsceptible 
of any shape like potter’s clay ; the 
water of floating hypothesis j the 
air of veering opinion ; and the 
light of radiating intelligence. 

The columns of a journal are so 
many cylindrical glasses, equally 
capable of holding costly spikenard 
or worthless drugs, tamarinds and 
assafoetida, sedative preparations of 
lead and fulminating silver. In 
literature, too, it depends on the 
chemist whether the salt, or the 
spirit, or the oil, obtained as the 
last result from the still or the cru- 
cible, shall remain a crude poison, 
or be rectified into an antidote ; 
■'whether the extract shall be sub- 
servient to amusement, mischief, 
or utility j whether quicksilver shall 
malce a dumpling jump out of the 
pot, assist reflection at the back of 
a mirror, or as a decisive resource 
unknown to Hippocrates, shorten 
the healing art j whether a drop of 
acid let fall on a dry combustible 
shall extinguish a spark, or in the 
absence of fire, cause an explosion. 

There is a simple substance, call- 
ed, in the nomenclature of literary 
chemistry, Alethine, which ought 
to be the basis of all speaking and 
writing ; but instead of this, we 
too often find the narratives de- 
livered by the tongue or pen vitiated, 
debased, and made pernicious by a 
large mixture of the opposite prin- 
ciple, denominated by the same 
school Sycofliantine, or the virus 
of traduction ; for all sycophants are 
revilers. Thus the admirers of 
Bnonapaite, when they are press- 
ed with actions which confound 
the art of apology, turn round upon 
the illustrious statesmen and war- 
riors who contributed to force him 
from bis bad eminence, and en- 
deavour to recriminate by launching 
fabricated shalts from the quiver 


of accusation ; or else aim to de- 
prive the great leaders on the part 
of the allies of the plaudits due to 
merit, ascribing the, sum of their 
idol’s successes to his own contri- 
vance, and the total of felicitous 
counteraction to chance. The pre- 
ponderating balance against him in 
the final account of victory they 
preposterously place to his credit. 
He lost more than he had gained, 
for he lost the conquests which 
Pichegru and Moreau bad made, as 
w'ell as his own ; and when he had 
dissipated all the tenitorial acqui- 
sitions beyond the old fiontiers, he 
twice lost France itself. Twice the 
Bourbons and the interest of the 
royalists with the allies repaired 
that disaster. 

Thinking the Campaign of 
MDCCCXV, by Gen. Gourgaud, 
a proper subject for chemical ex- 
periment, I lately made a decoction 
from the whole book, and obtained 
a strong wash of an acrimonious 
character. After passing the wash 
through the still, in order to sepa • 
rate the Alethine, if I should find 
any, from the Sycophnntine, which 
is abundant, some drops of truth 
came over. These I have collected, 
and present them for the inspection 
of the curious, in a small phial. 
Even here a few atoms of Syco- 
phantine are perceptible, which I 
cannot disengage without depriving 
the liquid of its native flavour. 

After mentioning that Buonaparte 
had abdicated, the instrument of ab- 
dication \kas published on the 22d of 
June 1815, Gen. Gourgaud tells us : 

[.Seconil March to Paris . — ] Tile allies 
cairieil tlicir temerity so far as to march 
through the valley of Montmoiency, aud 
toadvaucc to St. Germains and Versailles, 
leaving, during all tlii.s movement, their 
left flank entirely uncovered and exposed 
to the attack of the French army *. 
While at Malmaison, preparing to leave 
France for ever, the Emperor was in- 
formed of the imprudent movement made 
by the enemy. He immediately sent, 
through Gen. Becker, a proposal to the 
Provincial Government, to put himsellat 
the head of the French army, as Us gs- 


• Text, p. 163 . 
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neral, to fall with its whole force on the 
enemy's flank and rear, and, by thus 
saving the capital for the moment, to ob- 
tain time and means for negotiating with 
more advantage. This object once ac- 
complished, Napoleon would have re- 
signed his command. The Provisional 
Government refused this offer, and he 
departed 

Buonaparte had said, in his De- 
claration to the French people, “My 
political life is at an end j” and 
his chosen apologist reminds us, 
that while a remnant of ambition 
was yet at work, he sued to be a 
General, nothing more than a Gene- 
ral, under the Provisional Govern- 
ment. Yes, it is as true of him, 

• Note, p. i63. 


that “ he tvonld be a general,” as 
it is of “ the Sweet Willy O !” that 
he wxiuld be a soldier.” This is 
the man who at St. Helena disdains 
the title of “ General Buonaparte 
and is sullen and insolent to those 
who gave him an asylum from the 
moral indignation oi' politic rage of 
the Piench people, because be is so 
addressed. It is a compliment to 
the magnanimity of the govern- 
ment and people of England, that 
he is bolder at St. Helena than be 
dared to be in France, and that 
though he then would be a general, 
he now would be an emperor, 

A distillbr. 

J\%22, 1819. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir : — From thescanty portions 
in which you doled out my last Es- 
say, I may not be called upon 
for many months for its continua- 
tion, particularly as I have always 
wished to leave the intermediate 
month open for your other corres- 
pondents in Persian anthology; 
but I have now continued my lu- 
cubrations nearly three years, and 
with the exception, Mr. Editor, 
of your own handsome and flat- 
tering acknowledgments of them, 
and a casual notice by my friend 
Dr. Gilchrist, they have met in 
public with neither applause nor 
censure ; and though, during such 
an extensive range of Persian arts 
and literature, I must have touched 
on many subjects, that admitted 
of blame as well as praise, and 
though the last must be always 
more gratifying, yet were it liberal 
1 should rather court than dread a 

portion also of fair criticism. 

In my essay of August 1818, I 
give a mimber of examples of co- 
incidence in Persian and English 
words; hut the reader by referring 
to the early part of that Essay will 
find, that I (juoted them rather as 
curious specimens than materials of 
etymological importance ; for with- 


out a more profound insight, than I 
can pretend to, in Oriental as well 
as European languages, where ety- 
mology has heretofore elucidated 
one fact, it has obscured a thou- 
sand ; yet I cannot doubt, but this 
curious branch of knowledge shall 
in time disperse the clouds that 
have so long obscured ancient lan- 
guages and history. In that es.say, 
and the following one for October, 

I adduced some curious exam- 
ples of the anomalous acceptation 
of the same word, not only in its 
removal out of one dialect into 
another, but in the same language. 
P'or instance, the flfo! of the Greek 
and dens of the Latin, are both 
clearly and immediately derived 
from the DSr of the Persian, 

but in the two first languages sig- 
nifying the good spirit or God, 
and in the last the evil spirit or a 
Demon! Also signifies in 

Persian/^, existence, in contradis- 
tinction to soul; jet our 

Anglo-lexicons always translate 
the first as signifying soul: in 
Arabic again signifies a 

spirit ; and jU- jdnah in Persian 
2 G 2 
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signifies young : hence 
a young horse or colt ; a 

young hull or calf : and from this 
root I should very naturally derive 
the Persian word jaicdn, the 
Celtic jevangh, the Latin juvenis, 
the Armoric jovan/c, the Saxon 
yeong, till I come at last to our 
"English word young: but our San- 
scrit scholars tell us that the whole 
is derived from yoxcan and ymsand 
signifying young and youth in that 
dialect ; and I will so far accord 
with them, that the joba and jdban 
of the Hindustani have that im~ 
mediate derivation. 

Like myself, every scholar of the 
old school looked up to Sir VV. 
Jones as the English father of the 
Persian language and literature ; 
and his grammar and annual dis- 
courses as our only rational ma- 
nuals of the Persian studies ; yet 
could he now look up himself from 
his grave, his placid countenance 
would assume that smile, which 
used in the society of his friends 
so often on similar instances of 
simplicity to illuminate it, at find- 
ing in the fourteenth year since the 
institution of the college at Hai- 
leybury, that grammar — elegant as 
the English language can make it, 
but barren and miserably defective 
in its rules — the only initiatory 
tract or introduction, which the 
Persian scholar there has to the 
rudiments of so nice, and compa- 
ratively now so well-explored a 
language. They manage other- 
wise at the parent seminary of Cal- 
cutta; but there again they have 
overdone the job by making two 
folio volumes of it, as much as they 
have left it underdone here. 

In that grammar Sir William was 
so unfortunate as to call that an- 
cient, beautiful, and most useful 
dialect the Hindi — “ t\\o Jargon 
of Hindostan !” — And though he 
became afterwards as sensible of 
its charms as any of us, and trans- 
lated many beautiful poems from 
St ; and though any young writer 


or cadet was in those days asham- 
ed of having any native about him 
beyond six months from his ar- 
rival in Bengal, (I speak not of 
Madras or Bombay,) that could 
speak English, yet our learned and 
elegant Orientalist, and I state the 
fact fro.m noticing it repeatedly at 
his own table, was obliged after 
four years residence, and I fancy 
till his death, to have a special 
servant that could speak English 
in attendance behind his chair, 
through whom he issued his do- 
mestic orders. It was the same 
with the other judges of the su- 
preme court, the members of go- 
vernment with the exception of 
Mr. Hastings, and all the leading 
men about Calcutta; so that a 
young man in those days, if 
he happened to be stationed at 
the presidency, had, in imitation 
of his seniors, a set of worthless 
servants about him, who in picking 
up a smattering of English had got 
hold of all our worst vices ; and, in 
his ignorance of this only means 
of communication with the natives 
of the interior, our youth found 
himself, in the changes that took 
place otherwise for the better, to- 
tally unqualified for any office out 
of Calcutta ; while his cotempora- 
ries at the upper stations had been 
improving themselves in the coun- 
try languages, and in a knowledge 
of the local business belonging to 
the revenue, judicial, and commer- 
cial departments. 

After the peace of 1783 some 
of the young officers made interest, 
with literary objects, for permis- 
sion to reside on their full pay 
among the natives ; accordingly 
Lieut. Wilford of the engineers, 
and Lieut. Mullock of the infan- 
try, and some others, availed them- 
selves of this license, chiefly with 
the view of studying the Hindus- 
tani : but Dr. John B. Gilchrist, 
who retired for this same purpose 
to the city of Fayzabad, the an- 
cient capital of Oude, and resid- 
ed there for some years as tha 
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only European at tbe place, and 
where, on marching across the 
country in 1786 I recollect first 
meeting him, was soon known to 
have made such progress in a 
grammar and dictionary of that 
grand and popular dialect, that his 
competitors turned their thoughts 
to other studies, and Lieut. 
VV, in particular to that of the 
Sanscrit, which his fortunate resi- 
dence at Benares enabled him to 
perfect himself in, so as to become 
one of the most voluminous and 
interesting correspondents of the 
Asiatic Society, then also just 
established at Calcutta. 

By this time Sir W. Jonas had 
formed more accurate notions of 
the value as well as antiquity of 
this Hindi dialect ; for in his third 
discourse, delivered to this Socie- 
ty on the 2d of February of this 
year, he laments, that the Greeks 
under Alexander took no pains to 
inform themselves of the languages 
of either Persia or India ; but 
that the Mohammedans, more ac- 
curate, observant, and just, men- 
tion a Bhashi or living tongue, 
so called in opposition to the San- 
scrit or dead language, as spoken 
through out the upper provinces of 

Hindustan, of which Cakaj 

was in those days, A. D. 800, the 
capital ; and as the general effect 
of conquest is to leave the current 
language of the conquered people 
unchanged, though it may after- 
wards get deluged with the exotic 
names both for articles and for 
actions, we may by analogy be- 
lieve, that the pure Hindi was 
primeval in Upper India; into 
which not the Sanscrit, but 
the then spoken dialect of the 
Brahmans, was introduced by one 
set of conquerors at a more re- 
mote age, and the Persian and 
Arabic at the era now alluded lo. 
Thus might we account for nine- 
tenths perhaps of the ancient 
Hindi being Sanscrit, and nine- 
tenths of the present Hindustani 


being Persian and Arabic; but 
what are w’e to call the remaining 
tenth, which forms the real basis 
of the language, and wJience did 
it derive its idiom or grammar, 
which is neither Sanscrit nor Per- 
sian ? Like tlie dari of the 
Persians, the arabi of the 

- • J 

Arabs, and the Celtic of Europe 
it drew its origin immediately fi<onS 
some primeval language, which 
was cotemporary with the confu- 
sion of Babe), and the origin of 
all the ancient languages : with the 
exception of the Sanscrit of the 
Brahmans, the Zand of Zartasht, 
the Tazi of the Koran, and per- 
haps the Hebrew of our Bible, 
which were of human fabrication, 

and the lotrah of the priest- 
hood. The drama is supposed to 
preserve the manners ot the age, 
in which it was written, more cor- 
rectly than any other literary com- 
position ; and in the drama of the 
Brahmans, the Sanscrit dialogue 
is never put into the mouth of any 
but the gods or priests, vrhereas 
the Pracrit, or more common dia- 
lect, is spoken by genii and the 
better sort of human beings; as 
the Apabhransa, or dialect where 
the rules of grammar are still more 
neglected than in the Pracrit, is 
confined to the vulgar Or, to 
compare them with the languages 
of Europe, we might consider the 
Celtic as Sanscrit, or rather, as I 
said before, the spoken language 
of the Brahmans; the Saxon, 
Greek, and Latin, as Pracrit ; and 
all our modern Europe dialects as 
Apabhransa ; and indeed it is the 
opprobrium of our species, with all 
our pride of improvement, that 
our language — what we ought 
to feel most interested in refining 
— is every successive age getting 
more vulgar or ungrammatical 1 
I have noticed in my Essay of last 
June the or rhythmical pe- 
riods of the Persian; but what 
shall we say to a long sentence. 
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nay long pon’oils, not periods of 
words, but words consisting of pe- 
riods, each of them being com- 
bined, like the elements of a sin- 
gle word in the Sanscrit, for the 
purpose of improving the euphony 
or sweetness of the sound ; and 
could we call such composition the 
language of nature, or what could 
have ever been currently spoken ? 
Brahmans may have taught them- 
selves to speak it, as the people at 
the fairs in Hindustan have, as I 
have stated in my essay of last 
October, to communicate their 
ideas by an arithmetical notation ; 


but such language, considering 
also its complicated etymology or 
grammar, the rules of which must 
have been clearly anterior to its 
use, can be intended only to hide 
and puzzle. 

The Persian poet Sadi, who 
flourished upwards of 600 years 
ago, and passed thirty y'ears of his 
long life in travel, among eighteen 
dilferent Asiatic dialects that he 
could speak, notices the Hindu- 
stani of his day', as spoken at Delhi, 

during the reign of King 

Oghlamsli, as follows : 


jLs, tiTVi ‘J’k 


Speaking of his mistress : “ At 
“ one time she desires me to sit 
“ down, and then she orders me 
“ to go on ; at one time she drives 
“ me back, and then she beckons 
“ me to step forward : at one time 
she addresses me saying, eat 
“ bread and drink water, &c. : ” 
Being, subsequently to the inter- 
val above adverted to, occupied at 
Dinagepore in Bengal, in collating 
the second volume of Sadi’s works 
for the Calcutta press, I had a 
copy of the poem, in which these 
lines occur, sent in August 1798, 
as a literary curiosity, to Sir W. 
Jones, with a request, that be 
would at his leisure explain the 
difficult and various idioms ; but 
he promptly answered, with his 
accustomed modesty, that his 
friends were pleased to flatter in 
supposing him capable of inter- 
preting all the dialects of the east ; 
and dydng early next year, it does 
not appear whether he had leisure 
afterwards to attempt it. Dohras 
or couplets, and cabits or stanzas, 
in the Hindi, often occur in the 
Ghazis of Amir Khosro and Amir 
Hasani, both elegant Persian 
poets, who resided at Delhi and 
were coteinporaries of Sadi, as 
well as in the divvans of Malik 
Mohammed Jaisi, of Mohammed 


Afzaland Amir-Khan Anjara, who 
flourished at the courts of Jihdn- 
gir and Shah-jihan ; and most of 
the poetry written entirely in this 
dialect is the exclusive production 
of Sandar Mutiram and other 
Hindwi poets, who flourished du- 
ring the reign of the last men- 
tioned great Moghul, and of the 
Dehli Mohammedan princes pre- 
vious to him. In the various pro- 
vinces of Hindustan and the Dak- 
hin, which composed the extensive 
empire of the once Great Moghul, 
there are several dialects of Hindi, 
and poems written in each ; as for 
example, the Khe&ls or Tappas, so 
familiar to many of us that had 
a taste for Hindustani music, are 
written in the language of the 
Panchab or Panchab-nadah ; but 
the Dburpads, or regular Hags of 
the last-mentioned special Hindi 
poets, are composed in the Rekh- 
tah or Ordu ziban of the royal 
camp and court. 

If Sir W. Jones was esteemed 
by us as the father of the rational 
study of the Persian language, in 
bow much a greater degree ought 
Dr. Gilchrist to be considered as 
the father of the modem Hindi ? 
for any assistance we could derive 
from Hadley’s and other vocabu- 
laries before liis time, only con- 
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firmed us in that barbarous jargon, 
which reciprocal mistakes had in- 
troduced between Europeans gab- 
bling what they called Moors, 
and their native servants and de- 
pendants aping the English of 
their masters. Accordingly having 
in 1788 published his grammar and 
dictionary of the Hindustani lan- 
guage, — when a seminary was in 
1796 first projected in Calcutta 
for teaching that dialect and the 
Persian grammatically, he and 
Mr. Gladwin were then judiciously 
selected to superintend those re- 
spective departments ; and four 
years afterwards, w'hen Lord Mor- 
nington added an English, Latin, 
and Greek professor, with a pro- 
vost and deputy provost, and gave 
it the designation of a college, 
those two gentlemen still retained 
the superintendance of the chief 
oriental departments. 

I have heard the Hindustani 
universally spoken in every pro- 
vince immediately dependent on 
Bengal, in Oude, at Delhi, and 
Agra, throughout the Marattah 
States to the west and south ; and 
found individuals who understood 
it in Assam and Butant to the east, 
in Orissa, at Madras, at Colombo, 
in Ceylon, and Achin in the island 
of Sumatra ; at all which places I 
have had occasions, during my 
inarches, voyages, and travels, to 
communicate my wants, and al- 
ways met numbers of respectable 
natives or travellers that could 
converse with me in this elegant 
dialect, comprehending an e.\tent 
cf countiy equal to all Europe and 
containing a larger population ! 

One of Dr. Gilchrist’s former 
English pupils has ventured upon 
several innovations in constructing 
a grammar of this dialect : but 
the chief, and perhaps only one 
of moment, is that of the nice 
management of the particle ne, 
which really required a man, 
like the Doctor, of innate genius 
for analysing the elements ot lan- 
guage and much practice with the 
natives of Hindustan, to appre- 


hend, simplify, and impart. For 
example, Mia'd-ne npnee lurhee 
dek'hee, or murd-ne vpnee liirkee ko 
dch’ha, in the classical Hindustani, 
will always be expressed by every 
native gentleman in India versant 
in the respective idioms thus, Murd 
dokhturi khood-ra deed, perhaps 
with or without the ra, in Persian 
nr 

jej or in English, “ a man saw his 
own daughter,” but never accord- 
ing to this theoretic tutor of the 
Hindustani spholar, Az murd, or bu 
murd, dokhturi 6 deedu shood. 

Orthoepy is another branch of 
learning which Dr. Gilchrist has 
assiduously cultivated ; * and he 
must be cheered and gratified by 
the concluding paragraph of aa 
article on a proposition for a Uni- 
versal Alphabet, in tlie Edinburgh 
Review just published, which says: 
“ We are ready to acknowle«3ge 
“ the benefits that would result 
“ from the adaption of an univer- 
“ sal alphabet in facilitating inter- 
“ course, promoting civilization, 
“ and diffusing knowledge. . . , For 
“ the really practical question at 
“ present is, whether elementary 
« works for the instruction of 
“ students in th^ oriental lan- 
" guages might not advanta- 
“ geously be compo.sed in such a 
“ conventional character Bj 
“ substituting th.is for the va- 
“ rious alphabets now used, some 
“ trouble might certainly be saved 
“ to beginners, and much expense 
“ to the East-India Company. The 
“ experience and acknowledged 
“ success of Dr. J. B. Gilchrist, 
“ in teaching Hindustani by aa 
“ analogous method, affords some 
“ confirmation to the theory of 
« M. de Volney.” — Yours, 

GuLCHIJf. 


• It is obsciTjble that for Correspn^nt, 
thoutih he coinciiies with Dr. GiichTist in the 
prmciples uf HjndBjtani Gr-ttririar, has not 
adopted his mode of onh'^tqraphy for e*iir«s’nf4 
orienial words in Roman letters ; and thcictore 
hi5 aiWucing the opinion of a th'rd pait*, the 
ipcidcn^al testimony of a public critic in favou’’ 
of that mode, is a rare instance of car.<lov,r, < r «.f 
ronsisicnrj , ica-ly almost to aaeiiRtii itjtlf v*# 
JrjklldaUll'.— iJi'U. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE SPASMODIC CHOLERA. 

FROM HINDOO WRITERS. 


This interestiog specimen of medical 
learniug among the Hindoos is part of a 
letter which appeared in tlie Madras 
Coitrier of 12th Jan. The other part, 
which related to Vaccination, we have 
•dieady given in Vol. viii. page 27. 

The following account of the Spasmodic 
Chulei-a, and of ilie remedies applicable 
to it, taken from works in general use 
among tlie Hindu medical practitioners, 
will at least gratify curiosity, and as the 
tuiniulas of the medicines are given in the 
original languages, may be pioductiveof 
litility. The extracts I shall make will, 
I think, shew that the treatment of ihis 
disease, which, although so euiiuently 
successful here and elsewhere, must, I 
believe, in the strictness of regular prac- 
tice, be pronounced somewhat empiri- 
cal, if not borrowed from the Hindus, 
is closely correspondent with that indi- 
cated in their medical writings. To say 
generally that thedoctviuc taught iu these 
books, which, as will be observed, en- 
courJ^es the free cxlUbition of mercury 
and the metallic calxes, displays similar 
coincidence in many points with the 
oriental practice of our physiciaus, would 
not be a depaifure from the fact. 

The native piactitioiicrs, though they 
aaree generally in the diagno'^tics of the 
disease, differ as to its jiatltology and 
.systematic classification. Some hold (hat 
the Spasmodic Cliplera belongs to a class 
of diseases known by the generic term 
Sannipdtay which includes every species 
of paralytic and spasmodic affection, the 
principal symptom being spasms or coo- 
vtilsioas of part oi tlie whole of the body. 
Of the diseases belonging to this class, 
thirteen species are enumerated, of which 
some are accounted curable and some in- 
curable. Olliers rank this disea.se in a 
class called Ajlrna Dyspepsia, the prin- 
cipal symptom of which is indigestion ; 
uiKler this four species are reckoned, the 
third of which, f^tdhuma yUhuchiy is 
identified with the Spasmodic Cholera. 

It will not be thought strange that this 
difference of opinion should exist, when 
ir {« considered tliat even those versed in 
European science have not yet agreed as 
to the pathology of this epidemic; tliough 
tlie unlearned must tliink it strange that 
an inflammatory cause should be assigned 
to a disease, which, without any appa- 
rent previous excitation, prostrates the 
^tren^h, a.s it were, at one blow, and 
the patient In a few hours from a 
state of heallii and vigour to the lowest 


degree of debility. It would be presump- 
tion in me to venture a decision “ when 
doctors disagree,” or even to enter at all 
into the merits of either controversy, I 
may be permitted, however, to add, with 
respect to the Hindu classification of the 
disease, that they who deny that the 
Spasmodic Cholera, in the form iu which 
it has spiead over India, is properly de- 
signated by tlie terras SUdnya^Smnipdta^ 
admit that the main, if not the only dif- 
ference between it and the Vidhumsi 
yishuchi, is, that the former is simply 
spasmodic, and, though usually, not sud- 
denly, fata), vviiHe the latter is epidemi- 
cal and most rapid in its progress. The 
following extracts, taken from medical 
writings in Sansciit and Tamil, in which 
(he several species of diseases included iu 
(he two classes are noticed, the distiu- 
gnishing symptoms of those identified with 
(he Spasmodic Cholera detailed, and the 
remedies prescribed for them stated, seem 
to suggest, as a necessary corollary, that 
the disease first described is the same as 
tlie latter, when its progress is accele- 
rated, and its virulence increased, by its 
liaviijg become epidemic. 

'I'hesc extracts have been translated 
with reference to the Commentaries, by 
which all Indian writings of a similar 
natiiic are accompanied. The literary 
wealth of the Telugu language consists 
chiefly in the excellent 'llcas written in 
that dialect on Sanscrit works of all de- 
scriptions, by one of which the copy of 
the Chiiit^mani here used is accompanied. 
All manuscripts ou scientific subject^, 
which have been repeatedly copied by ig- 
noraut scribes, must be subject to multi- 
plied error, aud medical writings in Sans- 
crit and Tamil are proverbially so : I have 
been obliced, ilierefore, to restore the 
sense, with the assistance of the com- 
mentators, in some of the passages cited, 
by conjectural emendations ; these, how- 
ever, iu no instance affect the general 
meaning. 

The thirteen species belonging to the 
class denominated Sannipdtaca (from the 
rotit pat fall, combined with the collec- 
tive prepo'‘ition sam and the intensitive 
ni) are described in the Sanscrit medical 
w'ork Chiutamani, attributed to Dhaa- 
wantari, a mythological personage, who is 
said to have been produced by the churning 
of the milky ocean, whence be issued 
bearing the Amrita Calaaa, the v^e con^ 
tainiiig the liquor of immortality : he 
coincides in chutacter ^Yilh the Esculapiual 
of the Greeks. 
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DISEASES. 

74ATDRE. 

MEDICINES. 

Antaca 

Curable 

Vijayab,hairavam 

Sandica 

Incurable 

B,hirtab,hairavam 

Riiddaha 

Ditto 

Sancarabjhdiravam 

Chittavibramah 

Curable 

M ad u rah, h a i ravam 

Sitanga 

Incurable 

A nan (I ab , h ai ravani 

Tantrica 

Curable 

Manobjhairavam 

Caat,hacdjita 

Incurable 

Swachchhandabjhairavam 

Carnica 

Curable 

Cah aiiabjhairavam 

Bhagnan^tra 

Incurable 

Vidaranab,hairavam 

Reotaishti 

Ditto 

San 1 ) i patab,h ai ravam 

Pral^pa 

Curable 

Cal) auabjbairavani 

Jihwica 

Ditto 

Sidhab,bairav3tn 

Ab,hjny^a 

Incurable 

Caravalab.hairavam 


The species considered to correspond 
with the Spasmodic Cholera is the 5th> 
Sitdnsa, which is thus described in the 
Chintamaoi 

(Tran.ilation.) 

Chilliness, like the coldness of the 
moon, over the whole body, cough and 
difficulty of breathing, 

Hiccup, pains all over the body, vomit- 
ing, thirst, fainting. 

Great looseness of the bowelf, trem- 
bling of the limbs. Tliese are the symp- 
toms in Sit^nga-sannip^ta. 

In the Ydgamuni Chintamani, a Tamil 
work, to which the following verse be- 
longs, the symptoms are stated at greater 
length. 

(Translation.) 

The symptoms of the Sidangam are:— 
general coldness of the body, looseness of 
the bowels, pains in the joints, great 
thirst, flatulency affecting the lungs and 
causing a difficulty in breathing, cough, 
swooninc, hiccup, a general weakness of 
the body, delirium. The Sidanga sanni- 
den, usually fatal in fifteen days, is ac- 
counted Incurable ; but wh«i medicine is 
demanded, the gift of a cow having been 
previously made, it may be administered, 
relying on the mercy of God. 

The remedy prescribed for it in (he 
Chintamani, is the composition called 
Basa Ananda Byhair ivam, of which the 
formula is contained in the following ex- 
tract 

(Trantlation.) 

1. Siiub-hag)'a Soda. 

2. Hinguldfu Vermilion. 

3. G.ind,ham Sulphur. 

4. Hara^irya Mercury. 

5. Talacam Orpimouf. 

6. Tushnani Calx.ot Steel. 

7. Tannam Do. of Copper. 

8. Kfigam Do. ol Zinc. 

9. Veiigam Do. of Lead. 

Grind these ingredients (equal quanti- 
ties must be infeired, no weight being 
mentioned,) with Tri phala (the cc>ner- 
tite name of the three Myrobalaiis — Si'^* 
the Yellow, Calidruina the Belerie, aud 
A'malaca the Emblic) Boil them for 
three days in ddli (in snspension) iu a 

Asiatic Jotirn.—l^Q* 45. 


decoction of Perpatam (a medical herb of 
a cooling nature) ; mix up the mass with 
the gall of a serpent, and make it Into 
pills of one gauja(about three grain8)earh ; 
iu three days this, the Ra^a Ananda- 
Bjhairavara diet being strictly observed, 
will cure the disease called Silfinga-San« 
nipatacam, lit. “ the chill of the whole 
body attended by spasms.*’ 

The following composition, called Rasa 
Cal)fina.B,hHiravam, appropriate to the 
Bib species of this class, Caruica Sanni- 
pata, may also be given in the fifth. 

(Translation.') 

Rasa Cal) ana-B,hairavam is a medical 
composition formed of the following in- 
gredients ; namely, 

1 . Rasain ' Mercury. 

2. Visbam ♦ A poisonous root. 

3. V’isham Venom of a serpent. 

4. Gand,bain Brimstone. 

.5. Nagam Calxofainc. 

6. Vengam Do. of lead. 

7. Can^ Long pepper. 

All these should he of equal weight. 
Grind them together with the juice of 
Chittrainfilam (a medicinal root “ Ceylon 
leadtvoii, plumbago zeylonicA," it is of a 
very hot nafiire, and in medical works, 
therefore, is known by all the synonymes 
of fire) for 12 hours; make them into 
pills, and letting them dr> in the air, put 
them into a strong crucible, place it in 
a sandbath and calcine for 12 hours ; then 
grind the mass with the gall of fish, and 
frrm it in*r) pills of two grains each. 
This, the Rasa CaUana-B,hairavani, may 
be given 5u the species of convulsion called 
Caruica, the diet being carefully attended 
to, and confined to milk with rice boiled 
and mixed with sugar; the diink to be 
the syrup of siigai -candy. 

Tlie species comprehended under the 
cla5s Ajirua are four, whicli are thus 

• Th's ought probvbly to he read Vi!»h4, m 
Tamu V'^sumbu, “ the root of the sweet 
Acorus oiherwise cabled Mabaw»had,- 

bim (the great mediCire.) because n is cnos*- 
dered »overe»gn m iivJineslfou and other cem- 
piamM of the »ir»maeb and bow eJ^. t*Ht nauhrr 
this nor the prcccdicg mgreaient can have ary 
’et^t on ttie result of this prep-.r^iioiK for ?he 
mass IS to te calcined, ail ar.innal and vn^ctaWe 
9 nb«tances mn«t be etitirciy dycnrripoted. 

Vot. VIII. 211 
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eBumerated in the Chint&mani, with 
their Histinguishing symptom'. 

1. RasaS^sham. Dyspepsia, in which 
the head is chiefly affected — Megrims ; it 
takes its speciflc name from its being 
often caused by the excessive use of 
mercury. 

2. Viswash’tam. Tiiis is the common 
Dyspepsia, affecting the whole body, at- 
tended by pains in the limbs and joints. 

3. Vidhflaiam’. Vishflclii, attended by 
the symptoms hereafter explained, is 
comprehended nmler this term— 

mi cha yislfUchy astu. 

4. Dh&mam. Dyspepsia attended by 
spontaneous coldness — swav,hSea aila- 
tam. U is the same disease as the fore- 
going when not epidemic, but neither 
so rapid in progress nor virulent in degree. 

The symptoms of the Vishflclii, or 
Vid,hflraa Vishflclii, for the term charac- 
terising it as belonging to tlie class of 
dyspeptic diseases may be added or 
omitted, are particularized in the follow- 
ing verses from tlie Cliititamani : 

(Translation.) 

The Vishflclii is most rapid iff its ef- 
fects; its symptoms are — dimness of 
sight in both eyes, peispiration, sudden 
swooning, loss of niiderstandiiig, derange- 
ment of the external and internal senses, 
pains ill the knees and calves of the legs, 
griping pains in the belly, extreme thirst, 
lowness oftlie windy and bilious pulses,* 
and coldness in the bauds, feet, and the 
whole body. 

Tile formula for the remedy prescribed 
in the Chiut&mani for the Visbflcbi, is as 
follows : 

Pags. wt. 

1, Sindura, precipitate of mercury 2 


3. J^ipdiala, nutmegs - - 2 

3. J&ti-patra, mace - - - 2 

4. Pbflnam, opium ... 4 

5. Rasa-carpflia, sublimate of mercury 2 

6. Maricha, black pepper - - 2 

7. Hingulam, cinnabar - - 2 

8. Siva, yellow niyrobalans - 2 

9. Gauri, bezoar ... 2 

10. Mriga-nflb,hi, mtisk - - 1 

11. Cflsmaram, saffron - - 2 


These must be gronud in a decoction of 
tripushpa, (thorn apple “ Datura Fastu- 
osa’*) for three days. Take two iiishcas 
of each, except the mnsk, of whicli one 
uisbca, and the opium, of wliich four ni«h- 
cas must be taken. These form a specific 
for all disorders arising from iiidicestion, 
for the chill of the Vishflclii, and for all 
complaints occasioned by worms. 

Kote . — ^The mass is to be made into 
pills, and the dose is from 10 to 15 gr ains, 
according to the nature and virulence of 

* In the Hindo medicsl system three distinct 
noUes are reckened, namely* Vada, that fforerned 
hy the windy principle; thttam, Hiat govenied 
by the btiiout prioiiple; and Sleshtmeg that 
governed by the phlegmatic principle. 


the tHsorder, iu such vehicle as may best 
agree with the patient. 

Another remedy is prescribed in the 
Tamil medical work called Careisel-muD- 
n^ru, attributed to Agastiyer, the Hip- 
pocrates of Southern India. 

This composition, called Cdlacanta* 
mSqu-naniyaner, consists of the foUow- 


iug ingredients^: 


( Translation.) 

1, Cari, blue vitriol, 1C 

1 oil! St. Pags wt. 

2. Vedi, saltpetre, 

do. 

3. Padigi, alium. 

do. 

4, Cautam, loadstone, 

do. 

5. Narumbd, sulphur. 

do. 

6. Pori, soda, 

do. 

7 . Catl.'liiflrci “ foam of tlie sea,” (lite- 


raily) prepared cutile-fish bone. 

Take one pal.im weight of each of these, 
mix them toyether in anient spirits, di- 
gest fh the sun, grind the mass in urine, 
and distil.* Then giiad together the 
fuiiowing article.s 

8 . Veiijuir, quicksilver, 30 pags wt. 

9. Liagam, vermilion, or fac- 

titious cinnabar, • 15 do. 

10. Haridlram, orpiment 10 do. 

11. Nsiiumbii, sulphur 12 do. 

12 . Manasiiei, native cinnabar 4 do. 

Total 71 

Mix this composition with the liquor 
before obtained, and enclose it in a 
valugeif (letort,) and calcine over a dre 
supplied by husk of tda and tlie wood of 
the senna plant (4varci) ; continuing the 
operation tor 49 hours Indian, (of which 
there are 24 to a natural day) ; namely, 
furonejamam (seven hours) there must 
be the heat of a single billet ; for two 
jamam (14 hours) the heat of ahrelike 
a lotos dower; for four jainam (28 
hours) as much heat as fuel can give. — 
Worsliip the feet of the holy Vinayager, 
and removing the composition from the 
fire after the expiration of seven Jamam, 
it will resemble the tail of the Aruaen, 
i. e. be of a bright led. 

Note. — The dose is half a fatiam weight 
ill a decoction of the leaves of the Tfidu- 
valei, thrce-Iobed night-shade, Canden- 
rattari, wild Biinjal, ** Solatiiim Jac- 
quini,” and AMafodei, “ a species <»f 
Justicid,” wiih dry ginger, long pepper, 
and black pepper, ml.\ed with honey. It 
is admiaisteied in con<«uniptioD, asthma, 
and every species of paralytic and spas- 
moftic atfectidn, and in other diseases. 

♦ The Tamil scholar will perceive that thi» 
is not a literal translation ; but I believe I have 
extracted the mcanin)j from the verbiage of 
the onginal. 'ITie menstmum thus obrxinea is 
said to devour the mercury and other ingredients 
ixnmediateiF it tenches them. 

t This, otherwise c^led Gan^>sil^ coppet. 
is a vessel made of a kind of coarse black ^ass, 
ia tahleb the Batrkgts bring the water of the 
Canges. The vessel roost be covered by seven 
folds of cloth when used a» a retort, and closed 
by a itopple of french chalk. 
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The Vishdchi, though it appear .1 occa* 
stonally only as an epidemic, is, by no 
means an uDComraoii di:»ea>e in India. 
In the territories subject to Madras it is 
said to be anniiaiiy endemic among the 
lower orders of the people daring the wet 
season ; and its effects are familiarly ex- 
pressed by tlie words “ being seized with 
** vomiting and purging, he imoiediatciy 
“ died.’* That it is chiefly confined to 
persons of the lower tribes, wim are ac- 
customed to a poor and irregular diet, 
and exposure to the weather ; and that it 
spares those invigorated by a more gene- 
rous diet, whether animal or vegetable, 
and whose circumstances enable them to 
protect themselves by good cloathing and 
substantial dwellings, from the changes of 


the atmosphere, has been fully confirmed 
by recent experience. The Hindus ac- 
count for this by a mythological fable, in' 
which the origin of the disease is stated, 
and which, did I not wish to avoid the 
Incongruous mixture of truth and false-' 
hood, 1 would relate. It is to be read, 
either in Sanscrit or Tamil, in the Jaya- 
na-Vasish’tnm ; and the substance of, it )§, 
that the female demon, Hacsitasi, by whom 
the disease is caused, was, on a certain 
occasion, restricted by the injunction of^ 
Brahma from afflictingthe v\ortby, whose 
lives were regulated by the precepts of 
their religion, and appointed to punish 
the vices of the base and dissolute, 

Jun, 2. CaU'I VmvMBON. 


description 


THREE NAADS OF PAUNG, TODIER, AND MAIK. 

* (From the Madras Government Gazette^ 


The low county of Coimbettore is se- 
parated from Malabar and Wynaad by a 
mountainous regiou, 30 miles in length 
and Ifi in breadth, and wliicb contains 
about 500 sqtiaie miles. The mountain- 
ous region is divided into three Na.ids or 
countries, the I’auiignaad, tlie Todier- 
naad, and the Maiknaad. The name 
given to the whole by the lowjanders is 
“ Nilgeniis” orthe blue inountain.s; this 
name, liovvercr, properly belongs but to 
one part of the range, and is by the 
liighlanders peculiarly applie<l to a liigh 
peak — tiie “ Runga Sawmy Coil" or 
“ Ailgerry.” Two genlleiiien having vi- 
sited tills regiou early in last year, and 
having surprised tlieir Irieiids by tlie ac- 
counts tliey gave of it, particularly of the 
extreme coldnes.s of the climate, a party 
was formed, who set out to repeat the 
tour on the 2d January. 

They left Deiiaigoncoltah (which i» 
about 10 miles from the foot of tlie Guz- 
zlehiitty p;o!s, and two miles from the bot- 
tom of tlie Ailgerrv mountains) at six 
A.M. on the icorniiigof the 2d, and after 
two days painful in.irch reachei! Dernaad, 
tlie first village in the Patiiignaad, on the 
evening of the 3d, distance abont sixteen 
. . ,, 

Thermometer on the 2d, at six A.al. 
57 ; at eight, 71 ; at eleven, 02 ; at two 
P.M. 68. . 

On the 3d, t'lermometer at six A.al- 
52 ; at C'glit, 62 ; al tire P.M. 50. 

4th. Hailed at Dernaad, tiiermomeler 
at six A.M. 44 ; at eight, GO ; at three 
1 M. 65 ; at six,- 53 ; at eight, 48. 

. 111 . Marched from Dernaad to Ton- 


dernaad, principal village of Paungnaad, 
9 miles. Tliermometer at six A.M. 40 } 
at seven, 50 ; at eleven, 60 ; at two P.M. 
62 ; at six, 60 : at seven, 48. 

6tli. Halted at Tondernaad, thermo, 
meter at five A.M. near the tent, 40. 
Hoar f.Tisl in the valley below— the tlier- 
fiioraeter when placed on tlie ground sunk 
to 31 ; at eight A.JI. it was 48 outside 
llic teut ; at nine, 55 inside, and 64 in 
the sun ; at two P.M. 70 lu the suit, 58 
in the shade. 

7tli. Marched to Kodaramoody, a vil- 
lage in the Todiernaad, distance eight 
miles. Tbcrniometer at six A.M. liard 
fros; tills mnrning j tlie water in the 
chatties completely frozen tliree quarters 
of an iucli round tlie vessels, ami the 
tliiekiiess of a ilollur lo tlie centre; at 
nine A M. tiierraomcter 51 in the shade, 
and 60 iiiili.-sun ; at eleven, in the shade, 
58 ; at twelve, 70 in the sun j at two 
P.M. 72 in tlie sun ; at seven, 39 ; at 
eight, 38 ; at nine, 34. 

Bib. Thermometer at six A.M. near 
the leiit 34. A very liard frost tha 
moriiiiiv. The water ill the chatties frozen, 
and the ice kept surticiently well to enable 
us to make our wine (already cool enough) 
colder at diuner. '1 liermometer at seven 
A.M. 36 ill tlie shade, 46 in the snii ; at 
eight, 50 in the sim ; at eleven, 72 in 
sun ; at 2 P.M. 31 in tlie sun ; at six 
P..M. 49; and eight, .14. 

9ih. Marchc<l Mailhottay, an«lhcr 
village in tlie Toddieruaad, distance seven 
miles. Thermometer at 6 .\.M. 43; a 
frost again, and tlie w.iicr also frozen, 
the ire not «o thick as lu tiie preceding 

2 H 2 
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inoruiiig, although tlie glass stood near 
the tent eight degrees lower. 

]0th and lltb. Mornings mild and 
cloudy ; the thermometer was not seen to 
sink below 44. 

I2th. To NellaCouiii, a village in the 
Maiknaad, distance eight miles. Ther- 
mometer at six A.M. 40, at eight P.M.30. 

13tli. No account of thermometer ta- 
ken, but the water in the chatties frozen 
during the night. 

On coming to the low country, on the 
16th, the thermometer for the gi eater part 
of the day stood at from 80 to 84. 

The thermometer from which the above 
register was taken hung upon the tent 
ropes, close to which large fires were 
huruiug all the night. It did not give, 
therefore, the leal temperature of the 
air, for when the mercury was above the 
freezing point we had hard frost, and ice 
a bundled yards from the tent. 

Ill Hindobtan, when the thermometer 
sinks to the freezing point, the extremes 
of heat and cold are often felt in the 
same day ; but we have no example, I 
l^lieve, iu this part of the globe, of a 
temperature so cool and so cvai, fora 
coutiouauce, as that wliirli is shevvn tram 
the register of the thermometer given in 
the preceding part of this paper. 

We could not ascertain the exact height 
of uur situation in this mountainous le- 
giou,but we considered ourselves to he at 
least three times as high as thediighest 
part of Mysoie ; and if this calculation i$ 
collect, the eleiatiun would be from nine 
to ten thousainl tect above the level of the 
^ea. In looking oier itiysore on one side, 
nud the low country of Cuimbeitore on 
the other, it was haid to distinguish the 
country above from the country below the 
Ghauts, we were so uiucli higher than 
both. 'I'lie party were on their legs most 
part of the day, and generally walked ten 
or twdve miles, up and down steep hills, 
from ten o’clock in the morning until .'«ud- 
set, without e.^periencing the least iiiconve- 
uieiice from beat, often indeed seeking 
the sunshine, as a relief from cold. With 
the exception of two slight ague fits there 
was no sickness amongst our followers, 
notH^th^tan^lirig the intense loid of the 
nights and mornings, and the little pro- 
tection they bad against it. 

Ineveiy part of i he high country, we 
found rasliei lies, both red and white, 
strawberries gi't|«iijg in the greatest lux- 
urihiwe; we found .dso a iniit iu shape 
rescuiblinga medlar, but (»f niucli smaller 
size, and in taste not to be distingmshed 
from the goosebeiry, its interior ar- 
rwugerueiit is also the same. White roses, 
marigolds, balsams were seen in abun- 
dance, and in full llowei ; wc lonnd speci- 
mens ah»o of riunatnon and black pepper, 
and a tree yielding a beautiful yellow dye. 
If the colour shonid stand as it prom.scs 


to do, the discovery of this tree would 
be an im poi tant one. 

The country is inhabited by three clas- 
ses ot persons, whose language, manners, 
and customs are entirely distinct, viz. 
Todevies, Knties, and Bergies. The two 
first are considered the aborigines of the 
hills, and the Todevies to be a superior 
cast to the Koties. The Todevies are 
exclusively headmen : they have no fixed 
habitation, but wander w’ith their herds 
of bufialoes from pasture to pasture. Their 
huts are of a semi-circular form, strongly 
built with bamboos and mud, having a 
hole neai‘ the ground, sufficiently large 
for their own ingress anil for the egress 
of the smoke from their fires. Only one 
marriage is permitted amongst the males 
of a family ; and if it should consist of 
ten or more persons, they have a wife in 
common. The lady is exempt from house- 
hold cares and duties, she is served by the 
men, whose duty it is to prepare and 
cook the victuals, and it is her privilege 
to be carried on the shoulders of her hus- 
bands when she makes visits orjouriiies. 
She selects whom she pleaseS of the 
family as her companion at bed and boaitl, 
and this freedom of choice produces no 
interruption of domestic harmony. It is 
necessary that all the men of a family 
.should agree in the choice of a wife ; and 
if theie should be a dissentient voice 
amongst biethren when a lady is submit* 
ted for their approbation, she is forth- 
with sent back to her relations. 

Many of the men whom vve saw mea- 
jsnretl above six feet : they aie robust and 
athletic, with a marked espressiou of 
countenance, Bomau noses, and handsome 
features. The women, Ibougli much 
above the size of their sex below, have 
anything but a prepossessing appearance ; 
tlieir features are coarse, and their mouths 
unusually wide, but on the whole they 
Iia^e much moie of the Kuropeau than 
the Asiatic cast of countenance. Their 
dress consists of a single cloth, which 
completely envelopes their persons, and 
effectually conceals any grace of figure 
that they may possess. Both men and 
women aie lair, fairer perhaps than the 
fairest class of Mahoniedatis. The fair- 
ness of complexions, and their singular 
expression of rouiitenaiice, may have 
given rise to a report which has long been 
pi'evdleiit of the existence of a white race 
of inhabitants in this reuion. Men, wo- 
men, and children ko baieheaded and 
barefooteil in all weathers. It is against 
the enstom of thdr ca**t to wear either 
turban or sandal ; they permit their hair 
and beards to grow without restraint ; 
both sexes, and indeed all the inhabitants 
of these hills, wear their clothes without 
washing, unrii they drop into pieces from 
filth ami rags. 

The Koties in appearance have no re- 
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semblance wliatever to the Todevies, and, 
except that both classes go without co- 
rering head or foot, their manners and 
customs are as dissimilar. Their persons 
are more diminutive, their complexions 
darker, and their features much less ex- 
pressive. They are cultivators and ar- 
tizans, as well as musicians and dancers. 
The discord or harmony of their pipe, 
has a strong resemblance to the sounds 
produced from the Scotch bagpipe, and 
the dance appeared to an amateur of the 
party to be either the original or a copy 
of the famed ** quadrille.’* 

The Bergies are the principal cultivators 
and landholders. They emigrated from 
the neighbourhood bf Mysore about ih»^ee 
hundred years ago, and obtained posses- 
sion of their lands from the Todevies, to 
whom they continue to pay a few hand- 
fulls of grain from each field, as an ac- 
knowledgment of the grant. The lan- 
guage of the Bergies is a dialect of the 
Canarese, that of the Todevies and Ko- 
lies are supposed to he a dialect of the 
Tamil 5 but it is a singular tact, that the 
Todevies cannot speak the language of 
the Koties, nor the Koties that of the 
Todevies, and that the language of both 
these classes is equally unintelligible to 
the Bergies. 

The s'oihof this region U remarkably 
fertile, and yields two crops in the year of 
wheat, barley, peas, opium, garlic, mus- 
tard, and various species of millets. . We 
found the pear and poppies in full blos- 
som, notwithstanding the seterlty of the 
weather: the frost indeed appears to have 
no ill effects whatever on the vegetation. 

The vallies afford inexhaustible sup- 
plies of excellent water, Jt was impos- 
sible to move a quarter of a mile in any 
direction %viihout crossing streams : some 
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of them are highly impregnated with iron, 
and one was found of a warmth mucii 
above the temperature of the outward air- 
These streams run through the year, and 
empty themselves into the Bhovani-river 
on the one side, and into the Magar on 
iheother, of the low country, 

Theie are no sheep here, though the- 
climate, soil, and pasture are admirably 
adapted for them ; and there can be no 
doubt, but that Merino sheep wonid 
thrive here as well as in the walks of 
their native country. Black cattle are 2^ 
numerou*^, and the breed ha? more «ab- 'S 
stance an<l bone than the cattle below, ,i 
'’i’iie Todevies possess large herds of buf* 
taloes of immense size, and live prineb- 
pally upon tlieir produce. The domestic h 
fowls are twice as large as those below, 
and excellent for the table. The sports* 
men of the party remarked the game IW' X 
he as large :is game in Europe, particuiariy ^ 
the hares, whose color is unusually red t $ 
Wolves weie the only beasts of prey we ? 
saw,, though the inhabitants spoke confi- 5- 
dently of lygers being in the hii^s. 

I have not troubled your readers with 
any de-Jcription of the scenery of this 
singular and interesting country, although 
it was impossible to move in any direction 
without being struck witii its extraordi- 
nary grandeur and magnificence. Every 
thing that a comb'nation of mouDtaiua, 
valleys, wood and water can afford, U to 
lie seen here. Your readers will perhape 
be surprised to learn tliat frosty regions 
are to be found at no very great distaiifie 
from the presidency, not inure than three 
huMlred and fifty mile.o, and within 11 de- 
grees of the equator. 

A SUBSCKiSER. 

30/A January 1S19. 


CURSORY REMARKS ON BOARD THE FRIENDSHIP. 

EXTRAfcT No. I. 


In this number we commence a series 
of extracts from an unpublished MS. with 
which we have been favoured, bearing 
the following title : ** Cursory RemarkSy 
on hoard the ship Friendshipt H-R- 
commander ; or, the Occurrences of a 
Voya^e/rom Ireland to Xew South (F aUSy 
the South Seoy the Spice IslandSy and 
Bengal, and them e hack to Europe ; per- 
formed in the years 1799, 1800, anrf 1801, 
An introductory note states, thatH. R-, 
the husband of the lady, being appointed 
to the command of a ship called the 
Friendship, was employed by bis Ma^ 
jest) ’5 government to convey lo New 


South Wales some of the unfortunate in- 
dividuals concerned in the rebellion in 
Ireland, then recently subdued. I'he 
Friendship sailed from London for Cork, 
near the end of March 1799 ; in June 
following, the author of the Jniirn^U, at 
the desire of her husband, whose ship 
had still to wait an unceiUin ilme for 
sailing orders, proceeded to Ireland ; ati<l 
after spending a pleasant interval In the 
vicinity of Waterford, she was ultimately 
induced to share with Mr.R. tbedangeis 
of the voyage. 

End of Junt 1799.— Our mutual joy 
was great at meeting, my siikiieas and 
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fatik'uc« were a!) soon fingor, when I 
joined t!ie Fiienfiship, which was iying at 
the pasj«age of VValei forcl. 

While we remained at this port, alter- 
nately residing at Waterford, making ex- 
cursions to ihe neighbouring country, or 
givingdays to pleasure in the ship’s boats ; 
with a parly of ladies and t'entlemen, we 
visited New Ross, wliere Gen. Jolinsou 
had such a desperate cncouuter with 
those bands of deluded men, vvh,> 
had raised the standard of lehelhon; 
seven or eight months after t!»e battle, 
the large graves, where the men anil horses 
- hail been buried proiui^ciionsly, \veie!*t!ll 
I,, fresh. We weie intoimed by an eye- 
j: witness, that when the king’s troops had 
^ given way, and weie driven liack over rlie 
■f ^Idge, the general’s personal coniage re 
¥' gained the day. He exhoited the sol- 
e diers at tlie bridge to lally and retrieve 
their horvour, and revenge the death of 
Lord Monntjoy, who fell witli many 
others at the Three-bullet Gate. Seeing 
them backward, he spnried bis charger, 
saying, Friends follow me, and enemies 
retunr,*’ he then galloped into the heart 
of the town, where his horse was shot 
and fell under him. Before he had dis- 
entangled his leg from tlie struggling ani- 
mal, a rebel ran upon him with a pike ro 
dispatch hira ; when thegcneial lising 
on bis elbow, darted sucli a look at tite 
fellow as made liim hesitate. At that mo- 
ment some of the king’s cavalry came 
galloping np the street, on winch the 
rebel tied into a house and e.scapcd with 
many otlters bv a back way. 

Wlien the king'.-* troops regained the 
town they were still fired at from the 
windows. One of the rebel**, ob^civing 
^ be bad plenty of powder, but. no ball or 
buttons left’ — ** Never mind,’' said ano- 
ther fire away my jewel ! tiie noise will 
frightea ilie horses, and I’ll engage they 
wiiKdismouiit the troi^pet.**.” It was some 
of the defeated iusurgints, taken with 
in their hand*, which niy lin«hand 
was destined to convey to New South 
Wales, who by the lenity of government 
were allowed to emhaik without tiial. 
Many men of con-'ldcnihle fortune had 
been swaved by disaffection to revolt, ami 
were now embarked on boaid the Friend- 
ship, viz. Mr. lirannen, who at one 
lime was sheriff of the county of Wexford; 
Mr. lJysa^^h^ who joined the ship in Itis 
own caniaw ; Mr. M.ic Cuilum, enilnent 
for !iis medical skill ; Mr. .Sullon, and se- 
veral others c»f equal lepufe. 

Tliete was another ship lyin? here, 
commanded by Capt. Dennett, called the 
Ann, whose destination was also for New 
South Wales, with people of the same 
description. The members of this san- 
guinary association were termed at this 
time Croppies, owing not only to their 
own hair being reduced to tlie fashioo of 


the round-heads in Cromwell’s day, but t# 
their horses, dogs, and cattle having 
tiicir ears ami (ails cropped, as a mark to 
indicate that their masteis werefiiends to 
the faction. 

Julff 15. — Having cot on board the com- 
phmeiil ot im nordired by government, 
the captain rtueived nideis fiom Gen, 
Johnson lo pHMced to Cork, under convoy 
of d cnHei. and tlieiv receive iustructfons 
from Admiral Kingsm'll, vvho commanded 
on that station : the Fiiend-*hip with the 
convoy sarled next dav, and arrived at 
Cork on the 18th. The ship anchored 
about ten in the forenoon, after which 
my hushand waited upon the admiral, 
and tiiidiug thtre was no likelilrood of 
being soon dispatched, I accompanied 
him to Cork in the ship’s boat. The day 
being fine, had an interesting vievv of the 
country on the hanks of titis fine river, 
with many gentlemen’s seats on each side, 
paiticuiaiiy on the right bank near Cork, 
called Glanmire. 

VV'liile we remained at Cor k we spent 
our time very aereeably, and had little 
excursions about the country, and received 
iu<.ny hospitable attentiou.s from theneigb- 
bouring gentry, particularly from the 
Jcnniiig.s, Grahams, aud Sainthills’ fa- 
milies. 

About ten dajs after our anival a fever 
broke out amongst the prisoners on board, 
supposed to have been brouglit from Ge- 
neva, Barracks, which appealed so alarm- 
ing from the occurrence *>f *> 1*101 al deaths, 
that government ordered the prisoners to 
be removed into another vessel ; also the 
ship to be whitewashed aud fumigated, 
and new clothing furnished. 

It was understood liy my e.steemed pa- 
rents and friends that 1 should return to 
Londun after the sailing of the ship ; and 
as the time drew near, many a heart- 
rending emotion struggled in my breast, 
as I was preparing to separate, perhaps 
for ever from my husband. Even now I 
cannot bear to think of the meditatevl 
|uiiting. 

However, for tlie mutual happiness of 
both, it was agreed between us that 1 
should pi occed, and share with him the 
dangers of tlie voyage, coiunihring our- 
selvf.s to that Providem-e who.«»e eye is 
over all, ami to be found of all those who 
seek him in sincerity, whether on the 
ocean or on the land, in a (ottage or a 
palarr. 

Til'S was indeed a tning voyage, as my 
liu.*‘batid was the first wboeimaged to take 
out prisoneis without a guaid of soldiers 
appointed by government; he cho.'ve as 
stthsntiites (or tiie usual military escort, 
Indian seamen, called Lascar«, vvho did 
not know the Knslish langu^e, and 
manned his ship wirh British «eamen. 
His reason for ma'’iiing aud guarding the 
bhip iu this manner was : in 1795 be 


i 
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liad been chief officer of a ship called the 
Marquis Cornwallis, desiiuedon a similar 
voyage ; the soldiers sent on board 
as a guard had been draughted fiom dif- 
ieient legimeiits, for desertion and other 
delinquencies ; thus a description ot imii, 
the most unlit to be trusted with anus, 
were to act as centiuels over otheis 
scarcely so ba«l as themselves. Tlie’^e 
guaids were implicated in a mutiny 
whicli happened on board that ship, in 
which Some lives were lost before older 
was restored. Capt. R. thought that it 
would he posNihle to take rhe piisonei'* to 
the place of their desiiuatiou without hav- 
ing ail occasion inteivene fur indicting on 
them punishment, or any severity beyond 
that of atteiidiiu' to their safe cu^fO(ly ; 
which if ciccoinplished, my narrative of ihe 
result will shew. Our mutual determi- 
nation not to separate was comauinicaied 
to my patent'', and to mj inm li esieeiiied 
brothei-iu-law, Mr. T. R., wlio look a 
father’s inteiesi lu ali tiial concermui us. 

20. The ddiaiuil gne notice to 
piepare for sea ; iu consequence all was 
bustle, espu'irthy with me, prepaiing to 
live on a new eieiueiif. U may be sup- 
posed that 1 was igtioum of many articles 
of equijiment iiece>sary for the voyage, 
but the deficiency w.i> Kindiy made up 
by one who had had expeu-ieuce. 

24th, The .stumd for sai iog was made 
from his .Maje>ty*s ship Diyad, and re- 
peated by the Revolhtuninuirf frigate, who 
was to convoy us ; aud the ship Minerva, 
Capt, SaUkeld, wl.o als<» liad piisouers on 
board for New South Wales. 

We left Cork haihour with a large fleet 
who weie bouiul to Auicrica and the 
West Judies. Our party at the cabin 
table, besides the captain ami myself, 
consisted of Mi. Muiihc-ad, chief-mute, 
a very good and wortliy man ; Mr. Mac- 
donald, second male; Mr. Liutoo, iliird 
mate j Mr. Biyce, surgeon ; and a gen- 
tleman named Maundrel, going out to Join 
the New South Wales corps. On the 
third day after leaving iielaud, the d»f- 
fereul coiiv(;ys separated. 

iicpt. 5 and 6. We had calms j aod ui 
1 understood, we could not liave calms 
without sharks, so it happened; for 
during the night a small one, about 4^ 
feet long, had been caught by a hook over 
the stern, intended for a dolphin. It was 
shew n in the morning, and as I iiarf never 
seen one before, was curious in examin- 
ing such a voracious animal ; the stomach 
had been taken put before I saw it, and 
when opened it contained only some tisb 
hones j my expectation had pictured at 
least to see some human bones : it bail 
three rows of teeth. At dinner a part 
of tji€ shark formed one of the dishes at 


table, of which all but myself paitouk; 
they said it was very good, I did not ap- 
pear to doubt it; it Wa.s cut into thin 
slices and tried, aud aprjtared like slices of 
crimpt cod. Duiiuu the c.ihutwu small 
green luiwk’a-bill tuulca weie caught 
asleep upon the surfac.’, tlxy weigUed 
about fl\e or six pouiidd cadi. . 

We weie now off the etitianoe of the 
stiait.s ot Gibtahai’, but a cousidcrabie 
way to the westwaul. These calms weie 
becomuig \ery tedious ; but a breeze 
sptiugitjg U)), soon carried us to the island d 
of Madciia, which place we made on tl« / 
lUhot September, but weie not allowed 
to have any comiituuicaiiou with tlt« . • f 
shore, much to our nuntihtaiion. The | 
ship's crew h.td liittierto been healthy^, V 
but some of ihe piUoueitt had been sicl^ly^^ 
Every iudu’.gence cousisteut with pnK 
priety had been shewn tliem, all of wlioiB^ ‘Al 
b) mesaes, weiealternately admitted upcMi J 
deck in the day-time. The captain, th& . ^ 
only person on board who liad made tli* 
voyage before, knew well liow to prewent 
auy abuse* ; he caused the rations al- 
lowed by goveruuieut to be slowed op m 
did'eieiit pans of the prii^on, and the 
proviMOiis to be weiwhed by their owa 
messes :n turn. The suigeou was in- 
sduited to distiibutu tea siicar, and 
utlier little voml(Ut>, sent for such as 
weie ^lck. Theic had been a cimaiderr 
able quantity of wme sent on board at 
Cuik lor tbc'private use of about 12 or 14 
of the pii?onus who had seen better 
days, and who indeed were enjoying the 
coiat<»ris of pitllueuce when their vmiamc- 
able di>couUnt plunged tiiei.i into the 
loitexof lebcHion. The vviue was serv- 
ed its they lequiied it, by letunuug the 
empty bottles, wlnth w.i> a pmpercau- 
Uoij, as a bad use might have bten m ide 
of liiem ; the wme vvas a girat coiiifnit, 
aud no doubt sated some ims aiiumgsi 
them. We now entered wlmt is called 
the Trade Winds; a wind winch blown 
throughout the year, with little variation, 
from the N. E. quarter. 

14th, Thtf commodore made the signal 
that he would part (ompaiiy that evening, 
but would lie too until four o'clock for our 
letters ; m consequence of whicii all wero 
busy preparing lowiiieio their friends, 
aud'auiongbl the number I was nut back- 
ward in writing to my much loveti and 
venerable parents. Sent the ietiers ou 
board ami parted with the frigate. W« 
kept compmiy with the Minerva until next 
day, when as she sailed mucli fa>ter 
than the Friendship, Captain 8altkeid 
thought it eligible to make the best uf 
his way, and left us to pursue the voyage 
a!out, 

(Hb 6c continued.) 
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MORAL SENTIMENTS. 

{Translated from a Malay M -S.) 

J. This world may be coinpareii to a 
putrid carcas.s, ami every one tifat . im- 
moderately seeks to possess its riciies, to 
, the doi; feeding upon it. 

I" If. This world is the heaven of infidels ; 

%_ A prison to the faitiiful ; a garden to the 
contemplative; and a place of pleasure 
5^ to unbelievers. 

%• Ilf. This world is like unto a fair hut 
inconstant woman ; you must not be en- 
raptured with a sight of her beauty, it 
will make you unmindful of the Lord, for 
^ t ahe will assuredly inflame your passions. 

IV. This world is well compared to a 
•Jr field; but of this you may beceitaiu, what 

‘ you sow here, you will reap in eternity. 

V. The pleasures of this world are 
Bke a man burning paper ; whilst there 
ihyiaper it aflhrds light, but as soon as 
the paper is burnt it becomes dark. Seek, 
therefore, the pleasures of eternity, for 
they are unfading. — Indo-Chinese Gleaner, 
No. I!'. 

Among the Malays are both .Mahome- 
diuis and Pagans. Phe cI.tss of vvriters 
who carry their coutemplations to this 
sublime height are Moslem ascetics. 'Ihe 
first two of these dogmas seem to be ele- 
vated above the practical line of social 
improvement or public utility. Exhorta- 
tions to renounce the world, it id true, 

' occur iu the divine source of Christiau 
ethics ; but the motives to cultivate social 
virtue more abundantly scattered in other 
places, plainly shew that the operation of 
the precept is confined "to those seasons 
of trial when the advautagej offered by 
the world cauuot be accepted consistently 
with rectitude. VVe find luuoug the Malays 
some of the most revolting instances of 
perfidy, cruelty, piracy, and murder ; and 
ttom principles too refined for daily use 
itoA comiiiuii life the traiisitiou is easy to 
no, principle at all. 

nautical notice. 

Midirag Reef, — ^The following is an ex- 
tract of a letter from Capt. Cams, of the 
ship Neptune, to the secretary of the 
marine board, describing the reef dis- 
covered between New Hullami and New 
Guinea.— -t/udras Couiier Fell. Ifi, 


“ Thinking it a duty I owe for the 
benefit of navigators, I beg leave to ac- 
quaint you of the discovery I made be- 
tween New Holland and New Guinea. On 
the 20th day of June last 1 took a good 
departure from Sandy Cape, New Hol- 
land, and steered a course to keep in 
midway between the Great Barrier and 
Wreck Reefs. On the following day at 
noon saw sand-banks and small rocks 
ahead, stretching as far to the eastward 
as we could see from the masthead, 
and about five miles to the westward. 1 
immediately wore and run down to the 
western extremity, and passed it witliiii 
two miles ; longitude by good timekeep- 
ers 154. 20'East, latitude 21. 58' South; 
and as the western end of Wreck Reef is 
laid down in 155. 28' East, 1 concluded 
it must be a new discovery, and called it 
Midway Reef ; as it renders the naviga- 
tion between the Great Barrier and Wreck 
Reefs very critical, “ R. Carn?.” 

CUM BASSOEA. 

This is a species of gum, or rather of 
cerasin, well known in France, and other 
parts of continental Europe, though un- 
known iu Great Britaiu, at least by that 
uame. It comes, as the name imports, 
from Persia, and is said to be produced 
ill the sandy plains of Arabia from dif- 
ferent species of Mesembryanthemom, 
plants which delight to vegetate in a 
thirsty soil. 51. Damart informs us that 
the cactus tuna, aud other species of 
cactus wbicli vegetate in a similar soil iu 
South America, produces a gum of ex- 
actly the same piopeities with the gum of 
Bassora. — (Jour, de Pliarmacie, April, 
1819, p. m.) 

TEA. 

When Tea was first imported into Eng- 
land, iu the year 1 686, it sold for sixty-sbH- 
liugs the pound. Green Tea was not in 
use until 1715. Pope, iu his Rape of the 
Lock, makes Belinda wish, sooner tjian 
to have lost her favorite curl, that she 
had been 

“ In some lone isle 

“ Where the gilt chariot never marks 
the way, 

“ Where none learn ombre, none e’er 
drink bohea.” 
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ACCOUNT OF THE PARISNAH-GOWRICHA 

WORSHIPPED IN THE DESERT OF PARKUR.* 

By Lieut. James Mackmurdo. 

{From the Transactions of the Literarij Society of Bombay, p. 183.) 


About 2,500 years from the first pro- 
mulgation of tlie Parisnath worship, 
Heeraa Chaarge Juttee, a follower of 
Parsow, much respected among the Shra- 
wuks for his learning, and who had great 
authority in all matters concerning reli- 
gion, resided in Puran Puttun.f , a cele- 
brated city in the district of Neherwalla, 
which was at that time governed by a 
T Kajepoot raja named Goonmarpall, who 

lived about the year of Vikriinajut 12.30, 
(nr A.D. 1174). Heem.t Cliaarge suc- 
ceeded in converting the raja to the Shra- 
vvuk religion, and was of that sect who 
dress in clean clothes and keep their per- 
sons purified, and are called Oswall. 

After 30 years had elapsed, during the 
whole of which time Goonniar had acted 
as the disciple of Heema Chaarge, they 
on one occasion entered into a rourer^a- 
tion upon the niauuer in which they nor- 
shipped their gods ; and as they htid ac- 
quired great celebiity for knowledge and 
sanctiniotiy, thev resolved to establish the 
worship of 24 idols, in the form of the 24 
owtars of the Shrawuks ; and haring col- 
lected all the images of the country in one 
spot to pet form their prutushtaj, from 
which they expected to derive additional 
fame ; — 

As the first step towards their object, 
Heema Chaarge applied himself to the 
worship of four dcvecs, who were sup- 
posed to be his council on all occasions. 
These were Pudniawnitee, Juggiir Exh- 
wuree, Kalicka, and .\mbaMatliu § ; they 
all advised Heema Chaatge to desist, and 
made it appear that his death would be 
the consequence of his persisting in the 
attempt. Notwithstanding these remon- 
strances they persevered iti their de^gn, 
and matle a collection of 3003 idols illus- 
trative of the 24 owtars, after which they 
waited for a fortunate moment to com- 
mence the prutnshta. Two men were 
chosen to watch for the moment, one of 
whom was named Pall Chunder, a disci- 
ple of Heema Chaarge, the other was 


Ajeepall, the nephew (by the mother’s 
side) of Goonmarpall. Tliesetwo however 
mistook the time, and the prutushta was 
perfoimcd at an unlucky moment, of 
whhth circumstance they were informed 
by the devees, who also declared their 
days to be numbered, those of Heema 
Chaarge to three months, and those of 
the raja lo six. 

At that instant a Shrawuk merchant, 
by name Gowridass, a native of Soiganm 
in the pergunnah of Uhaidenpoor, Ap- 
peared, carrying an image of Parisnath, to 
which he requested they would at the same 
time perform the ceremony of prutushta. 
Upon consulting the tables of calculation, 
the lucky moment had just arrived, and 
that Parisnath was regulaily installed; 
after which Gowridass pioceeded home- 
wards with his idol. He was accompa- 
nied by a Coolee and a Soda Bajepoot, 
the latter of whom having occasion to 
turn out of the road, the Shrawuk sat 
down to the worship of his god ; and be- 
ing intent on prayer with his eyes shut, 
the Coolee, who was at baud, slew him 
for the sake of his property; but the 
Rajepoot returning to the spot was en- 
raged at the cruel act, slew the Coolee, 
and taking the property and image de- 
livered them to the son.s of Gowridass, 
who dwelt in Wallce Piittun, a city 40 
coss distant from Pnranputtun; after 
which he proceeded to his home, which 
was in Paiinuggur* in the district of 
Parkur, with the raja of which he was 
connected. 

Some years after this circumstan.ee, the 
city of Wallaputtun was deserted and 
buried in the sand of the desert. Thiryr 
Tears after its destruction, there dwelt m 
Parinuggur two Shrawuk brothers, who 
were what are called Nuggur Seths, and 
at the same time transacted the business 
of the government ; one of these was 
named Kajul and the other Vijul. The 
deceased Gowiidass, who is supposed to 
have become a yuksh, or powerful spirit, 
appeared to Kajul in a die,am, and told 
him who be was ; that his dwelling had 
been bulled in the sand at Wallaputtun, 
that he had bow not a single relation on 
earth, nor was there a soul possessing a 


• Once Jfioi'.osh.ng rUy in the desert, inlwbited 
bv Tich >hrawuk merchants, whose temples arc 
celebrated for their richness and ele^jance. Since 
the Scindiinvhavc become powcrtiU It h« been- 
deserted, snd is now reduced to the condition of a 
imill and poor town. 

VoL. VIII. 2 I 


• This account of the Parisnath Oowdeeba, or 
Gowrieba, is taken from Hindu writings, in parti- 
cular the Shrawuk Poosluck named Gconmarpail 
Sid-hant. 

t The ancient capital of Guzerat. . . , , ^ 
t TTie ceremony of cstabtis-hmg a new idol lor 
worship, or of removing it to a niwv „ 

$ This devee is in very great repute ni Ma*^**^ 
and its neighbourhood. The temples erected to 
her many centuries ago, are to seen in tr»« 
wdetest parts of the high mountains with which 
Marwar abounds : the ruins are said to P®**^’* 
much beauty. Amba is a ferocious and bloody 
devee. 

Asiatic Joiirn. — No. 45. 
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drop of his blood tlien in existence ; but 
that a Parisiiath had been overwhelmed 
in his house, which he desiied might be 
searched for, and placed in a situation 
where it might be worshipped. He also 
charged Kajul, if he professed the Shra- 
wuk religion, to convey tlie image to 
Parinuggur, and give it to the raja of that 
place ; of whose cast and family the Raje- 
poot had been who had conducted him- 
self so faithfully when Gowridass was 
slain by the Coolee. 

The spirit directed Kajul to the town, 
which was again populated, where he 
would find a house inhabited by a Maho- 
medao, directly over the spot wi)cre 
Gowridass's dwelling had formerly stood. 
Kajul was desired to give the Mahomednn 
900 tunkas^, or 4,500 rupees, for per- 
mission to dig for an iniage buried on 
that spot; which would be gi anted, as 
the Mussulman liad been already warn- 
ed that a person with a large ^eelukf 
on his forehead would come on this er- 
rand. The spirit farther desired the 
ghrawuk to dig till he found a small pa- 
goda forming part of the house, and in 
this pagoda he would dnd the image, u ith 
lights burning, as if tlie pooja was pei- 
forraing ; he was then to remove the 
image as directed, atid make ic public 
under the name of Gowri J Parisnatli. 

Kajul did as he was desired, and con- 
veyed the idol to the raja, who was given 
to understand that it would be of service 
to his family. The Sliiawuk next dreamt 
that he ought to build a temple, and the 
spot which was pointed out in the dream 
was near two .stone images, about one 
cobS and a half from the city. He was 
fii'st, however, desired in liis dream to 
carry the Parisiiath out, and it would of 
its own accord point out the spot§. The 
idol was accordingly put into a palkee and 
conveyed outside, until at a certain place 
the palkee broke, and Gowricha fell to 
the ground. Here it was deterniiiinl to 
build the temple ; but neither stone nor 
water were procurable in the vicinity. 
The spirit of Gowridass desired Kajul to 
dig 21 bands to the west in the furrow of 
a plough, where he would finil a marble 
vein ; 21 hands on another side, where 
some rice w'as scattered, he would find 
one of gold ; and the same distance to 
the north, where there was a little vege- 
tation, he would find a spring. After 
these u'iscoveries the pagoda was beguu ; 


• An ancient com of (^uzerat. 
t Distinguishing mark ot the Hindoos, painted 
after bathing. 

t GowriuUa.— The termination cha is commonly 
used among the peopi- of Scind, Kiitch. Kattiwar, 
andFarknr. 'rhos Soomacha, the tribe ot Sooma: 
lharieba ; and there is also a tribe in Scind called 
Gowricha. 

i This mode of proceeding is followed m many 
instances, 'tnd there are few sacred place* in the 
country that have not this origin dtinbuted to 
them. 


but Kajul’s brother, envious of Iiis bro- 
ther’s fame, and the credit which he Ijad 
gained in this transaction, invited him to 
a feast, and it is said that Vijnl’s wife 
poisoned the victuals of Kajul, who died 
immediately. 

After this Shrawuk’s death, his brother 
wished to perform the prutishta of Gow- 
richa, but the son of the deceased would 
not admit of it; and being iiifoimedof 
Vijul having caused his father’s death, a 
mortal enmity took place between the 
branches of the family, wliich coming to 
the ears of the raja, he caused the ceie- 
mony to be performed by Kajul’s **011 ; 
but the image never sat in the pnstuie in 
which it was originally placed, iis tace 
being turned in the opposite direction. 

When the raja and the Shravviik ob- 
served that the god was averse to his si- 
tuation, they prayed that he would make 
known his wishes ; and agreeably to 
Gowricha’s desire, they made a couple of 
brass pots, in one of which he was placed 
and covered with the other, and in this 
state he was secretly buried in the sand, 
where he was never afterwards found but 
by those whom he wished to befriend or 
benefit ; when he was sometimes disco- 
vered in the sand, and at other times lie 
was taken from trees. 

It is now neaily 200 years since the 
same Govviicha Pariinath was discovcreit 
in the sand, and made more public than 
formerly; he was long in the posse.ssion 
of the descendants of the Soda Rajepoots, 
who governed in Parkur ; who shared the 
produce arising from his worship with 
the descendants of the Shrawuk, wliich 
latter had the privilege of being the first 
to worship the god whenever he was taken 
from his hiding-place. The race of the 
Shrawuk Kajul, it isaffirnied, still reside in 
Parkuror its neighbourhood ; and the pago- 
da which was built for tbegod still exists, 
as it is said, in its unfinished state. The 
Hindoos believe that Gowricha will re- 
inaiu in his present state 19,000 years 
and SIX days, after which he will disap- 
pear. 

If we deprive tliis account of the fable 
ill which it isobsdired, we may, I think, 
discern a transaction by no means im- 
probable. It may be easily reduced to 
one of those religions deceits which have 
been common in ail countries at some 
period or other, and to which the inlia- 
bitants of some parts of Asia may be con- 
sidered as singularly open. 'J'he peculia- 
rity a«cribed to Gowricha of moving in the 
sand may have arisen from a change in the 
appearance of the spot where he might 
have been secreted • as it is generally be- 
lieved that the sand-hills in tliis desert shift 
0 / alter their forms with the prevailing 
winds. It might also have been invented 
to reinler the image an objei t nf greater 
sanctimony in the eyes of the Shrawuk? ; 
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or the best and most probiible leason may 
be ad<luced tioiii tiie value of the object, 
and the distracted state in which that 
country lias always been fiom the feuds of 
the petty chieftains, to whom the pos- 
session of this piece of marble would be 
productive of more revenue than the whole 
distiict ot Nupgur Parknr; it became, 
therefore, necessary to conceal it in the 
sand, winch vvas done by the chief him- 
self ; and (iowiicha was never taken from 
Ills hiding-place but on the visit of a large 
body of pilgiims, or for the purpose of 
adding to its security by a change of place. 

Tlie following is a table of the Soda 
family of Parkur who have possessed 
this image — 

Raja Jusraj — Soda. 

Ditto Diodliir— -do. 

Ditto Kunpall — do. 

Ditto Dhunpali— do. 

Ditto Paibhut — do. 

Ditto Jectfjir— do. and 
his son raja Morjee, who lived a few 
years ago. Tlie little god was stolen from 
Mooijee by Suttajee, the grandfather of 
the present Poonjajee, chieftain of Wiira- 
wow, in whose possession it vvas in 1809. 
The Sciudian authority having been of 
la»e yeaw established in the desert tract, 
Gowi'icha’s hiding-place has been changed 
to the neighbouihood of Soeg«aum, and 
the northern runn* of Kutch. 

The sunghs, or bodies of people who 
visit Gowricha, are of late neither so fre- 
quent nor so pioductive as they formerly 
were. A siingh must have a leader pos- 
sessed of riches sutficient to support the 
expense of protecting the pilgrims, audio 
pay the prime sum for a sight of Guwri- 
cha. This person gives timely iiiforma- 
lion throughout the whole of India, and 
states the month he will ariiveat Rha- 
denpoor, where he is accordingly joined by 
people of all ages and sexes, from the 
most remote part of the peuiosula of 
Hindoostan. 

The person who possesses the idol has 
been previously invited to Rhadenpoor, to 
negotiate for a sight of Gowricha, which 
is, how’ever, not settled without much 
trouble and debate. The sum agreed upon 
is paid in cash, but the most dirticnlt p a t 
of the arrangement still remmiib. The 
person who has the god will not bring it 
nearer to Rhadenpoor than a town called 
Alorewara-f*, which belongs to the family 
who possess the district ot Theraud. 
Morewara is situated about 18 or 20 miles 
to the N. W. of Rii<idenf«>f#r, a»d 8 or 
10 miles from Soegaum on the Huf.u. 


• Anv wild waste is termed runn or cmn : ft 
also signihes unproduenve swamp, and a fie'd of 
battle. 

t Formerly the sunghs used to proceeil all the 
w.iy to Parkur ; but since it has been rtolcii by 
theWurawovr family, the god has been brou^t 
nearer Rhadenpoor, 


There are a vaiieiy of petty chieftains, 
Loolee, Rajpoot, and Ihat, whose inteiest 
it i.s to obstiuct the passage of the sungh 
through the country, and who plunder it 
at night until they are pacified by a sum 
of money corresponding to iheir abilities 
to anno). Ot these dtprcdaiors, there 
are no fevver than 15 within 20 or 25 
miles of Rhadenpoor ; those being well 
paid, and a handsome present liaring 
been been made to the Nawab of Rhaden- 
poor, the sungh moves in perfect safety to 
the place of worship. Security having 
been given by all tbe chieftains tliat no 
attempt shall be made to steal the idol, 
he is produced for the worship of the 
Shrawuks in the open air, and surrounded 
by a body of Rajepoot cavalry, who, if 
dangers are apprehended, have their 
swords drawn. The ceremony of worship 
consists of simple adoration and ample 
offerings of cash, jewels, and clothes, 
which are seized by tbe Rajepoots on the 
spot. The ceremony is continued from 
five to lea days, according to the number 
of pilgrims, who in the couise of the ten 
days may succeed in seeing the cod twice. 
When the Rajepoots see that the sungha 
have nothing more to bestow, they carry 
away Gowriclia; and the horsemen dis- 
persing in different directions to mislead 
the spectators, the idol is deposited in a 
safe spot under ground. 

Ti»e sums of money expended by these 
pilgrims are immense j— the accumulation 
of many years of industry is here thrown 
away in a few days; and sick and lame, 
old and young, are anxious to undertake 
a dangerous and toilsome journey, and 
cheerfully dispose of every thing in their 
possession, even to their dresses and pei- 
sonal ornaments, for a sight of their es- 
teemed Gowricha. 

It is perhaps impossible to estimate 
with any degree of precision, the receipts 
of the owner of this god on such occa- 
sions ; but I was assured that he can levy 
sums of money by bills payable on any 
approaching sungh. I heard it affirmed 
that a lack of rupees has been advaticed 
on this security, although if we give credit 
to half that sum it will still appear enor- 
mous. 

During ray stay at Rhadenpoor in the 
becinning of 1810, a large sungh under 
Dyabhoy, a well-known merchant of 
Surat, was assembling. Tlie leader, with 
about ir,000 people, arrived before njy 
departure, and he ex])ected that when be 
should be joined by all tho-^e who were 
on iheir journey, his sungh would amount 
to 70,000, or probably 100,000, men, 
women, and children. ( Icarm that he 
paid 40,000 rupees to the piinc-pal chief- 
tain.**, and to tbe others of less account 
each a small sum, for iheir neutrality on 
the occasion of his passing ihiough the 
country. 

2 12 
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The image of Gowricha, according to 
the evidence of those who have seen it. Is 
in a sitting postuie of uhlte marble. His 
right foot is placed on his left knee. His 
hands are clasped within each other. A 
precious stone of some kind is fixed be- 


tween his eye-browg. His eyes aie of the 
.•same mateiial ; his figure i^ about one 
cubit, or a little more, in height, and has 
nothing peculiar in its appeal ance, 

May2i 1813. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO BRITISH BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LATE ARCHIBALD SETON, ESQ. 

Tiie fourth supplement to the Calcutta 
Government Gazette of the 15fh of Oct., 
after reporting the resolutions of a meet- 
ing, at which a monumental tablet was 
voted to the memory of Mr. Seton, (see 
Asiatic Journaly vol. vii, p. 664 ; and 
vol.viii, p. 81,) subjoins the following 
tribute to lus character, from the pen of 

A Friend.” 

Mr. Seton had resided in Bengal more 
than 37 years, duiing the last 25 of which 
he had filled the Ingiiest offices in the 
Indian government j and it was not easy 
to say, whether lie was more beloved, nay 
idolized, by the natives, or esteemed .and 
respected by his own counrrynieu. En- 
dowed with a vigorous and active mind, 
with high feelings of honour and principles 
of integiity, those qualitie.s Jiad coii.spl- 
cuously governed the tenor of his public 
and private life. For the funner, his en- 
larged political kiioivledge and liberal 
views W’ell fitted him ; for (be latter, his 
acquirements as a scholar and accomplish- 
ments as a gentleman. Nor will the 
charms of his conversation, or the charac- 
teristic suavity of his manners, he soon 
forgoUen by his friends. Perhaps it might 
beinore truly said of no man than of tlie 
late Mr. Seton, tliat ** lie went about con- 
tinually doing good.” With him gene- 
rosity and’ benevolence towaids his fellow 
men were not ineiely speculative princi- 
ples ; they were truly virtues of tlie heart 
—they were practical and paramount 
duties and imperative motives to action. 
Of the ample income which he for many 
years possessed, a great proportion was 
uniformly dedicated to the relief of mis- 
fortune, to tiieencouiagerneut of industry, 
or to the assistance ot friends less weal- 
thy than iiim•^elf ; and as a Kind and as- 
siduous pation of his young countrymen, 
on their first onset in a new heiuiiphere, 
his place will not easily be supplied. 
Probably there are few meu, (had he Jived 
to reach his native countiy) who would 
more usefully and re.spectably have filled 
,the station of a British country gentle- 


man. To leach his native land, when liia 
career of seivice sliould have been coiiir 
plete, was Ins latest and bis fondest wish 5 
and the hope that he sliould do so at last, 
was tlie delightful solace of long years of 
absence. But Piovideuce in its wisdom 
decreed it otherwise. Mr. Seton was the 
representatiie of a distinguished family 
in Scotland, of which the £ai Is of Huntley 
and Dukes ofGordun aie a yoiinm bianch. 
His ancestors have been for ages heredi^ 
tary arinour-beareis to Iier ancient kings 
— a circumstance whicli Shakespeare has 
commemorated in the tragedy of Macbeth, 
It Is believed that he was the la.st male le- 
presentative of the two noble house.s of 
Winton and Touch in th.it counliy, ami 
that a right to iiie title of £01 d Seton, 
whicli <lc'<cendi> to heirs 1 cm de, is .still in 
tlie family.” 

We gather from another oriental piint 
a specimen of his bt imvolent deeds. 

This excellent person bieathed liis last 
on board the Wiliiam Pitt, just before 
the vessel entered the English channel. 
It is one of the stiikmg incidents of the 
vojage, that he had been called tomouru 
the ileath of James Mac Cormick, Esq. 
surgeon of the ship, a young man in the 
prime of life, aUo on his passage to lui- 
lope. Those who knew* Mac Cormick 
enumerate among his virtues arnenjty of 
inaijoers and rectitude ot heart. 

One line for the page of biography will 
attest his worili, as well as the amiable 
benevolence of him w’ho knew how to 
appreciate it, while hastening liiuisclf to 
the same bouine. Immediaiely on liis 
death, A. ^eton, Ki'tj. passenger in the 
same ship, learning that he had left a 
.sister unprovided for, settled on Miss 
Mac Cormick the sum of £b00. Mr. 
Seton only survived bnn a few days, de- 
parting with the grateful consciousness of 
having cheered a sorrowing relative's heart 
by paying the most honourable tribute tq 
the raemoiy of au estimable man. Of 
either it may be justly said, according to 
the Roman poet : — 

Quis desidenu sit pudor, aut modus, 

Tam cari capitis ? 
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ORIENTAL COMMENTARY ON A EUROPEAN CRITIQUE, 


A critique in the Edmhurgh Rcr'mr, 
No. 57, ait. 2, on Major Thorn’s Metaoir 
of the Conquest of Java,wHk theSuhsc- 
quent Operations of the British Forces in 
the Oriental Archipelago, has bad the 
fortune to attract the attention of the 
editors of two Indian papers successively, 
one of which is publislied at Bombay, the 
other at Madras. The article ia the 
review having introduced the hook to 
notice, and alluded to the two grand sub- 
ject.s on which tlie narrative dilates, can- 
didly prepares the reader for a transition : 

“ We will fairly confess, however, that it is 
not with these topics that we now propose to 
busy ourselves , and that we have inserted the 
title of Major Thorn’s book, chiefly to lid\ean 
apology foi discoursing a little about Java, under 
other relations, andwithaview toother objects, 
than those with which he is occupied.” 

The Reviewer then cnteis upon a sketch 
of the commerce of the Indian islands ; 
which the two Bombay and Madras edi- 
tors have copied into their re.spective 
prints, less for the purpose of ciiticising 
the Reviewer’s dissertation than to convey 
information to their readers. At the 
same time, conceiving some of the passages 
cited to involve partial mistakes, they 
annex corrections of tliese incidental lap^ 
sei in the form of notes. As iheir com- 
mentary may be useful in this country, 
where the text only is easily accessible, 
we subjoin extracts from the cori-espond- 
ing parts of both publications. 

Text.— Without pretending to a very 
complete or minute enumeration, vvemay 
observe, in the way of general descrip- 
tion, that the Indian islands trade with 
each other, with (oj China and Japan — 
with what Dr. Leyden teim^ the Hindu- 
Chinese nations of the Continent — with 
Pei'sia and Arabia — and with Europe and 
America. Eacli of these branches of trade 
will demand a few obscivaiions. 

Commentary. — {a) Now all persons 
not acquainted with tliese islands or the 
character of the natives, must tonclude 
that they send out their fleets to all these 
places: this is by no means the case; 
their proas are seen at Malacca, and 
Penang, Timor, Batavia, and at Magin- 
dano, and they sometimes visit Tringano : 
but here is the extent of the trade of 
the Indian Islands, as far as regards their 
own trade ; but that they are visited by 
English, Dutch, Americans, Arabs, and 
Chinese for that purpose is well known, 
^d that the Chinese, who have settled ex- 
tensively among them, build junks ofSOO 


tons for the China trade, and also trade 
largely in vessels half Malay half Chi- 
nese, among the islands, to Malacca, 
Penang, and even to the Gulph of Car- 
pentei'ia, in search of Trepang, or sea 
slug. Madras Editor. 

Text. — ^To a careless observer there 
will probably appear little diffeience in 
the state of society amom? the numerous 
nations or tribes which inhabit tliis vast 
Archipelago ; and be may not perhaps 
think of looking for any extraoai dinary 
varieties of climate and production in 
countries ail situated within about eight 
degiees of the equator. A veiy little at- 
tention, however, will soon discover, even 
in this comparatively narrow range, many 
degrees of social existence, and a curious 
diversity of climate and production. 

The population of tliese islands may, 
in a commercial view, be enume- 
jated a« follow; viz. the agilcuUural 
tribes, wiio piovide all 'he commodities 
not furnlsljed by the spontaneous bounty 
of nature, and wiio, as there are scarcely 
any manufacturers, may be leckoned the 
most civilized of the natives ; tlie mari- 
time tribes, the most turbulent and en- 
tcrpri'']ng ; the savages, who till they can 
be tamed are oftener destructive than ser- 
viceable to commerce ; and tlie foreign 
settler«, who may be looked on as the 
hiokera and wholesale meichaiits in the 
great tiaffic wliich is driven from one end 
of the archipelago to the otber. 

Among the apricultural nations may be 
reckoned some of the greater tribes in the 
interior of Sum.itia; the people of Bali 
and Lomboc; and, above all, the bulk of 
the population in the fertile iilaud of Java. 
The navigators, or maritune tiibes (6), 
comprehend all the uat ons which speak 
the Malay language, and the gieater por- 
tion of the spirited and enteipiisiug popu- 
lation of Celebes. 

Commentary. — maritime tribes 
comprise indeed tlie wAo/e of the Bugts 
{population; not a man among them that 
does not understand the u<e of the plough 
and .«pade, of the oar and rudder, as well 
as of the lance and cree^^e. Mad) ns Editor. 

Text. — llie more improved (rihes, or 
those fixed to the soil, supply tlie tnari- 
time or less improved tribes (c) with suck 
productions as imply a superiority of skill 
and indu‘vtry — Mich as corn, cotton-wool, 
cotton- cloths, salt and tobacco. All these 
articles, when exported, bring an ad- 
vance, according to circumstances, of front 
one to three hundred per cent. 

The productions which the less im- 
proved tribes supply in exchange, are 
either iu their under-state, or little alter- 
ed by labour; such as gold-dust, rough 
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diamonc's, clo\'cs and nutmegs, benjamni, 
and gainbir or c itcchu, ilie inspissated 
juice of a plant ivljicli is eaten with the 
betel-nut, and constitutes, indeed, ftoni 
its universal use, one of tlic nnist con- 
siderable aiticles ot native conimeicc. 

CoMsiENTARY.— (e) 'I'liis is so veiycon- 
trary to wliat we believe to be the fact, 
and so opposite to any thing vve have 
ourselves tvitnessed, that we must say 
they have derived iheir information from 
not very autlicut'c sources. The maritime 
Bugis is polite, affable, and well informed, 
inquisitive, curious, and high minded ; 
and on his return to his native village is 
considered as much superior to the lui- 
travelled as possible. The chiefs of se- 
veral of the Bugis villages, on the Celebes 
have been nacudahs of proas ; and in 
general we may pi onounce the maritime 
Bugis as superior to the other class of 
his countrymen. This is not said fiom 
vague iuforiiiatiou or prejudiced reasoning, 
hut from personal acquaintance with se- 
veral correct and well informed men of 
this tribe, amongst whom we must not 
forget Mahomed Radin, wiio has for many 
years resided under the Company’s pio- 
tection at Bencoolen. 

The Bugis bring from their own 
eoHiifry to the western ports gold-dust, 
sago, birds of paradise, lot g nutmeg', 
agala wood, trepaug, &c. See., and iu 
return take opium, piece goods of all 
Itinds,. ihcluding English cl>iutz,of which 
•very Bugis that can afford it has some 
^ckets. 

It must however be recollected, tliat 
the title of Bugis is assumed Iiy all the 
Eastern Islanders, and is iu fact syuony- 
mons witli gentleman, a pass-word that 
i^aks pre-eminence. The precise mean- 
ing of the word Bugis is however lost ; 
&r it is not applied to a particular nation 
or tribe, but, as we said before, is usurped 

all tlie Eastern islands, if we except 
Java, Borneo, and Sumatra. “I am a 
Bugis of such a place,” is the usual 
answer to an interrogatory, whether he is 
really a Bugis or not. 

The Bugises of the Celebes, however, 
sometimes send out colonies. Mr. Dal- 
rym| le speaks of one iu Borneo ; and 
there is a large colony of them at Ma- 
dura, fiom whom Radin iMahomed, be- 
fore mentioned, is descended. Bombay 
Editor. 

Text — The trade between the Indian 
islands and China is certainly the most 
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important of t’le fmtjijrn comnu’icial rt-- 
latiou» of botli countries, for its extent 
ami utility, 'i'liis indeed is tlie only 
toiei^n coiumeice which is admitted to 
be necessary to the proud empiie of China, 
whicli pretends in other cases to despise 
it. The peculiar pnxluctions of the in- 
iliaii Archipelago hare become, by tire 
habit of ages, scarcely lesa indispensable 
to its great poimlatiou, than the teas of 
China are to the inodein inhabitants of 
Europe, At least twenty thousand tons 
of Chinese shipping conduct this trade 
annually. These vei’sels, whicli, from a cor- 
ruption of the Malayan woid }ung (asliip) 
we call Junks, {fl) are, according to the 
depth of the poits they enter, from the 
inconsiderable size of 100 tons bm then, 
to the enoimous and unwieldy one of 
1500 (<*). These vessels perfoi m no more 
than one voyage yearly, though the time, 
from port to port, seldom exceeds twenty 
days. They come and ga with a flowing 
sheet, under the benignant influence of 
the monsoons, without which, it may 
be said of this, as well as every other 
proper Asiatic trade, that it could have 
had no existence. 

COWMENTARV. — (rf) JUTtg Of Joong JS 

the Malayan, or rather the Javanese 
word, for the identical Chinese ships— 
not for an European ship, which is called 
Koppell all over the Malay world. But 
it is by no means proved that Junk is 
tlie corruption of Joong. In the English 
sea dialect “ Junk’" is applied to any 
thing rude or misshapen as well as to old 
cable ; the inference in favour of the 
Malay word is however strong, from the 
circumstance of the adoption of two or 
three other Malay words into our vocabu- 
lary, viz. Paddy, [Padee) Godowii, (Ga- 
dong) Compound, {Campong,) 

(e) We liave the dimensions of several 
junks lying before us, but tlie largest 
one that we can find, on the most exag- 
gerated calculation, measures only 960 ; 
even this is enormous. These vessels 
may be fairly stated to be the rudest mo- 
numents of naval architecture that exist ; 
aed this is the more remarkable, as their 
smaller vessels and boats of all descrip- 
tions are not e.xcelled, if equalled, by even 
any European nation-~the management of 
them is admired by all ^ but with regard 
to that of the large junks, the falling off 
is so evident as to strike the most super- 
ficial observer. In adverse winds and 
narrow channels they lie at anchor for 
days, when a European ship finds no dif- 
ficulty, On entering the Bocca Tigris, if 
the wind is not favourable the sails are 
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unbent, and tliey are towed up to Canton 
by two or three hundred small boats. 

The navigators of tliese China junks are 
often Portuguese from Macao or Siam, 
and in one instance an American of the 
name of Smith made several voyages from 
Macao to Batavia. 

Most of the large junks are built of 
teak at Siam ; and a good many of 300 to 
500 tons on Borneo. It would appear 
that China produces no wood for ship- 
building but fir, of which all their small 
vessels are built ; it is said to last very 
well for 10 or 12 years, with very little 
more precaution than frequently oiling the 
bottom and white-washing the upper 
works, and occasionally hanging a bag of 
lime over the bows, near the surface of 
the water. Bombay Editor. 

Text. — Iron, cotton-cloths, and broad- 
cloths arethestaphsof thetrade. In iron, 
the whole consumption (/ j of the great 
population to whicli we have alluded (that 
of the Indian islaudsj is exclusively sup- 
plied from Kuropc. 

Commentary. — (/) The China junks 
bring vast quantities of cast iron-ware 
in pans and pots, {latch) small ancbors, 
&c. besides cutlery, in all .'hipes from a 
sword to a needle, and from a reaping 
hook to a fishing book. Madras Editor. 

Text. — The trade which Kurope has 
carried on with Japan was conducted, on 
the part of the former, chieSy with the 
coinmodities of the ludiuu islamfs; a fact 
which may teach us a new lesson respect- 
ing the commercial value of the latter. 
The currency of those commodities, in- 
deed, approximates them rather to the • 
nature of the precious metals, than to the 
more vulgar objects of commercial ex- 
change. The cloves, mace, and nutmegs, 
the pepper, camphor, and sugar of the 
archipelago, are still eagerly demanded 
by the Japane.se. With tliese, wc know 
from tire most authentic and recent sour- 
ces, that there is also an anxious demand 
for the manufactures of Europe; and a 
preference, as elsewhere, for those of 
England (g). But what avails all this ? — 
for it is impracticable to introduce them ; 
and it will always be so, until some Eu- 
ropean nation becomes posse.ssed, as the 
Dutch once were, of the i.sland of For- 
mosa ; for we consider it to be quite cer- 
tain that it was to the greatness of the 
power they possessed in that island, at 
the doors of the Japanese monarchy, they 
owed their admission to the trade of the 
empire, and not to the meanness of their 
submissions, however abject. From the 
moment the Japanese ceased to be over- 
awed by the neighbourhood of the Dutch, 
they ceased to respect them. The trade 
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decayed fiom year to year; and art last 
dwindled into a pittance hardly worth 
the adventure of a private merchant. 

Commentary. — (^) The Japanese have 
so little opportunity of judging of our 
English manufactures, that we question 
this assertion much. lu 1803 and 1806 
attempts were made, both from Madras 
and Bengal, to establish au intercourse ; 
but both ships were sent away without 
landing an article; and in 1813-1814, 
when the English ship Charlotte, of this 
port, went as the annual ship from Bata- 
via, the English weie not rccoguized, the 
trade was still carried on under the Dutch 
flag, and the restiirtions on the import- 
ing vessel were enforced with more than 
ordinary rigour ; to such au extent waa 
this carried that a top-gallant yard could 
not be crossed, or sent down, uora boat 
hoisted up or down, without tl>€consexrt 
of the Japanese officer in charge. Bom- 
Editor, 

TEXT.-^Piracy, to be sure, is just as 
common and as openly pursued iu the 
Malay seas as robbery in the deserts of 
Arabia. Nor can we wonder very much 
at ifs prevalence among a hundred nations 
of independent barbarians, along whose 
slmres half tlie wealth of Asia is 
passing. 'l’l»e real danger, liowever, ariseai, • 
not from the desperate character of the 
Malay pirate, (^) but from the weakness 
and pusillanimity of their victim'^, the 
Lascars of Bengal, tbedasianlly Chinese, 
and tlie cowardly inhabitants of Malabar 
and Coromandel. A few Biltish «^eameu 
might, on their own element, defy the 
whole hostile .array of a Malay stater for 
incontrovertihle proof of which opinion, it 
is only nece'Jsary to state a known truth, 
that in 20 years, during which the Ame- 
ricans have visited the same seas, uot w 
single ship of that nation Itas been cut off 
by the Malays, though navigated, at au 
average of t}>e whole, with uot so many 
os a dozen of men each. 

Commentary, — [/») VVe should be most 
happy to coincide with this ass^lioii, but 
we could bring hundreds of in'^taaces^ 
prove their ferocity aud thirst of blood. 
By the Lascars and Chitiese they are never 
opposed ; but we know that 3U or 46 
Malays, worked up to a proper state 
desperation, had very nearly carried th? 
Victory sloop of war, with 120Europeanc 
on board, lliat some of the Malay tribes 
have a very high sense of honour we 
know; and it is equally certain, that 
when that honour is assailed in any way^ 
the blood of the offender is shed without 
compunction,— Editor, 
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Origin of the Pindarics ; preceded 
by iMstorical Notices on the Rise of the 
different Mahratta States. By an Offi- 
cer in ttie SeiTice of the Hon. East- 
luilia Company. London. 

Journal of a Route across India, 
till oLi^li Egypt, to England, in the hit- 
ter end of the year 1817, and the begin- 
ning of 1818. By Lieut. Col. Fittcla- 
rencc. London. 

The fiist of these volumes pto- 
fesses to contain little more than a 
slight sunitnary of the Mahratta 
history, and a brief account of the 
oiigin and character of the Pindar- 
ries. It is however the production 
of a mind so judicious and so well 
informed, that ive can scarcely ex- 
cuse the author for not having ex- 
tended his plan. It was thrown 
upon the world as an ordinary pam- 
phlet, at a time when the public 
was scarcely acquainted even with 
the denomination of those preda- 
tory hordes which were the imme- 
diate occasion of the late war, and 
which are now liappily extermina- 
ted. 

The public were already in pos- 
session of many detailed accounts 
of different portions of the Mah- 
ratta history ; but as no “ regular 
or connected’ series had hitherto 
been presented to them, a sketch 
of this description appeared to our 
author peculiarly desirable, at a 
juncture when our political ar- 
rangements and military operations 
in India were likely to be exten- 
sively influenced by the conduct of 
the respective chieftains. We shall 
not dwell, however, upon this por- 
tion of the volume ; forasthe theatre 
of war was enlarged in the issue 
considcr.ibly beyonilthe contempla- 
tion of our author, or even of the 
government in India, we shall have 
ample opportunities in the sequel of 
noticing the characteristic features 
of the various Mahratta powers, in 
the part they respectively acted in 


the progress of the late transac- 
tions. 

The chapter written expressly on 
the subject of the Tindarries com- 
mences with the follovving para- 
graphs. 

The name of Piiulaiie may be found in 
Indian history as eaily as the rommence- 
inent of the last ceiitiiiy ; several bands of 
these freebooter.s folloived the Mahratta 
ainiics in their early wars in Hindustan, 
and they are mentioned by Fenshta as 
haiing fought against Zoolfeccar Khan, 
and tiie otlier geiieials of .Aurengzebe. 
One. of their first and most di.stii!gaished 
leaders was a person named Ponapah, wlto 
ravaged tlie Carnatic, and took Vellore, 
e.trly in the reign of Salioojee. Tliis chief 
is said to liave been succeeded by Lliin- 
gody and Hool Sewar, wlio commanded 
fifteen thousand liorsc at tlie battle of 
Panipiit, and under whom the Piudarie 
system would seem to tiave assumed a 
more regular foiin. They were divided 
into Durrahs, or tiibes, commanded by 
Sirdars or cliiefs ; people of every coun- 
try, and of eveiy religion, were iudis- 
criminatcly enrolled in this heteroge- 
neous oommuii'ty, and a horse and sword 
were deemed sufficient qualifications for 
admission. A common interest kept 
them united ; the chiefs acquired wealth 
and lenowu in tlie Mahratta wars, they 
seized upon lands wliicli they were after- 
w.aids tacitly permitted to retain, and 
tr.insiuitted with their estates the ser- 
* vices of tlieir adherents to their desceu- 
d.auts. 

Heeroo and Burrati are subsequently 
mentioned as leaders of the Pinda- 
rics ; and in order to distitiguish the fol- 
lowers of Tuckojee Holkar fiom those of 
Madajee Sctndiali, tlicy were hencefor- 
ward denominated the Scinriiah Shahte, 
and tlie Holkar Shahee. Dost Mohum- 
mud and Ryan Kitan, the sons of Heeroo, 
are still powerful cliiefs; but in an asso- 
ciation vihicli is daily augmented by tlie 
admittance of strangers, it is natural to 
.suppose tiiat influence will not be con, 
fined to hereditary claims, and that men 
of supeiior genius and enterprise will ul- 
timately rise to the chief command. This 
is accorilingly found to be the case, and 
Seetoo, wljo is now the most powerful of 
all the Pindaiie leaders, was a few years 
ago a person of no consideration. It is 
only of late that these banditti hare be- 
come really formidable, and they may 
now be looked upon as an iadependent 
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power, vvliicli if properly united, under 
an able commander, would prove the 
most dangerous enemy that could arise to 
disturb the peace and prospeiity of India. 

The climate and hardy habits of these 
plunderers render tents or baggage an nu- 
necessary incumbrance ; each person 
carries a few days’ provisions for him- 
self and for h's horse, and they march 
for weeks together, at the rate of thirty 
and forty miles a day, over roads ami 
countries impassable for a regular army. 
They exhibit a striking resemblance to 
the Cossacks, as vt'eli in their customs as 
in the activity of their movement.s. Their 
arms are the same, being a lance and a 
sword, which they use with admirable 
de.xterity ; their horses, like those of the 
Cossacks, are small, but extremely ac- 
tive : and they pillage, without distinc- 
tion, friends as well as foes. They move 
in bodies seldom exceeding two or three 
thousand men, and hold a duett unde- 
viating course until they reach their des- 
tination, when they at once divide into 
small parties, that they may with more 
facility plunder the country, and carry off 
a larger quantity of booty ; destroying at 
the same time what they cannot remove. 
They are frequently guilty of the most in- 
human barbarities, and their progress is 
generally marked by the smoking mins 
of villages, the shrieks of women, anil 
the groans of their mutilated husbands. 
At times they wallow iti abundance, while 
at others they cannot procure the com- 
mon necessaries of life ; and their hoise«, 
which are trained to undergo the same 
privations as their masters, often receive 
a stimulus of opium when impelled to 
uncommon exettiou. Night and the 
middle of the day are dedicated to re- 
pose ; and recent experience has shewn 
us that they may be surprised with ef- 
fect at such hours. Fighting is not their 
object, they have seldom been known to 
resist the attack even of an inferior 
enemy ; if pttrsued, they make marches 
of extraordinary length, and if tb.ey 
should happen to be overtaken, they dis- 
perse, and reassemble at an appointed 
rendezvous ; or if followed into their 
country, they immediately retire to their 
respective homes. 'Fheir weaith and 
their families are scattered over that 
mountainous tract of country which bor- 
ders the Nerbudda to the north. They 
find protection cither in castles belong- 
ing to thcmselveS, or fiom those powers 
with whom they are either openly or se- 
cretly connected. They can .scarcely be 
said to present any point of attack, and 
the defeat or destruction of any particular 
chief, would only effect the ruin of an 
individual, without removing the evil of 
a system equally inveterate in its nature, 
and extensive in its influence. 

The most powerful of the Piud.irie 
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chiefs are Kurreem Khan, Cheetoo (or 
Seetoo, as lie is often called), and Dost 
Mohummnd. Tliere are, however, seve- 
ral subordinate chiefs, who ate the com- 
manders of dhurrahs, or tribes, anil ac- 
knowledge a tacit obedience to one or 
other of the three great leaders before 
mentioned. 

The growing power of the Pin- 
darries, and their periodical inroads 
into the territories of our allies, 
could not fail of engaging the 
serious attention of o»ir Residents at 
the courts of those princes, whose 
countries, to use the language of an 
active and intelligent oflScer, were 
ravaged by these merciless plunder- 
ers as regularly as the returns of 
the monsoon. Captain Sydenham, 
the ofScer above alluded to, who, 
about ten years ago, held the situa- 
tion of Resident at Hyderabad, 
watched their progress with a jea- 
lous eye, and rationally predicted 
the more extensive evils that have 
since resulted from their lawless 
and unchecked career. The en- 
quiries thit were set on foot by 
Capt. Sydenham have been subse- 
quently prosecuted with great ener- 
gy by various ofBcers of the Hun. 
Company, and eagerly encouraged 
by the supreme government. Mr. 
Jenkins, our Resident at the court 
of the Rajah of Berar, collected a 
number of important particulars, 
which he transmitted to Calcutta 
in the year 1812. And this report, 
which has since been printed, ap- 
pears to us to aSbrd more copious 
and satisfactory information respec- 
ting the marauders in question 
than had hitherto been collected. 
A few particulars extracted from 
this and other public documents 
may not be thought uninteresting. 
Several, as our readers will per- 
ceive, have already been glanced at 
in the preceding extract ; and there 
are others which are noticed slightly 
in different portions of the volume. 

Although the origin of the Pin- 
darries is invol verl in much obscurity, 
there seems to be little doubt that 
ihevare of Rohillah or Patan extrac- 
tion. During the nourishing period 
of the Miihammedan kingdoms of 
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tbe Deccan, the tribe was settled 
in the districts about Bejapore, 
and was headed by the ancestors of 
its late chiefs. When these dynas- 
ties were orertunied by the con- 
quests of Aurungzebe, about the 
latter end of the seventeenth centu- 
ry, they entered the service of the 
Mabrattas ; under whom they ap- 
pear to have acted in the character 
of Brinjarries, for which their 
plundering habits peculiarly suited 
thetn. Previously to the celebrated 
battle of Paniput, in which they 
suffered severely, they seem to have 
attained considerable power. Subse- 
quently to that event, they attached 
themselves, “ in different propor- 
tions, to the- armies of Sciudia, 
Holcar, and the Bhooslah.” The 
battle of Kurdlah in 1794, which 
was propitious to the arms of the 
Mahrattas, appears likewise to have 
greatly increased the strength and 
insolence of tbe Pindarries. Still, 
however, they continued in theser. 
vice of the principal Mahratta chief- 
tains ; receiving all along but tri- 
fling pay, and looking for remune- 
ration to opportunities for plunder. 
It Was natural that such friends 
should be watched by their employ- 
ers with suspicious vigilance ; their 
families were consequently detained 
as hostage^. The peace of Surgee 
-Atijengaum, between the British 
government and Seindia, was the 
epoch of their independence. The 
State of weakness to which Seindia 
was reduced from the disastrous 
events of the preceding war, era • 
boldened them to seize their fami- 
lies, in the face of his army, and 
inarch away with them to Malvvah ; 
where they amused themselves for 
some time with plundering bis pos- 
sessions. At length, however, a 
precarious friendship was restored. 
They obtained jagbeers, on various 
occasions, from Seindia and Holcar, 
adjoining certain districts they had 
■long possessed north of the Nerbud- 
dah; and it has already been noticed 
that they seized upon other por- 
tions of territory with impunity. 
It Was a matter of necessity with 


the Nabob of Bhopaul to admit 
them into his territoiies ; for not 
only were his dominions nearly sur- 
rounded by their jagbeers, but their 
assistance against the encroach- 
ments of Seindia and the Bhoolsah 
was absolutely requisite for the 
maintenance of his independence. 
Doubtless, however, he found them 
most troublesome allies. Their 
country being chiefly mountainous, 
wav strong as a placeof refuge, but 
at the same time inhospitable and 
barren; the territoiies of friends 
as well as foes were consequently 
subject to their inroads. They had 
lately attached themselves to our 
old enemy Ameer Khan, himself 
no better than a Pindarrie, and ac- 
coqppanied him in his marauding 
expeilitions. Any desperate adven- 
turer or ambitious chieftain would 
have been equally acceptable. To 
close our brief summary, Lieut. 
George Sydenham observes, that 
" their numbers have increased in 
proportion to tbe decline of the 
Mahratta Powers north of the Ner- 
buddah and that “ their Dur- 
rahs area general receptacle for the 
idle and profligate of every per- 
suasion, for needy adventurers, dis- 
banded soldiers, and fugitives of all 
descriptions. The lowest castes, 
however, chiefly prevail amongst 
them.” 

We shall now present our readers 
with another extract. 

The Pindarics may probably amount 
altogether to between tliirty and forty 
thousand liorse ; but in a community so 
subject to constant flpctuatiiuis, it is im- 
possible to form any accurate idea of llieir 
number, whicli must vary from day to 
day, according to ilie caprice of individu- 
als and the condition of the adjoining 
countries. Throughout the greater part 
of the territories of the native powers in 
central India, the husbandman is seldom 
permitted to reap the -fruits of his la- 
bours ; his fields are laid waste, his cot- 
tage reduced to ashes, and he has no al- 
teinative but that of joining the stand- 
ard of some lawless chief. Thus the 
numbers of the Pindarics may be said to 
to increase in the same ratio as the 
means of subsistence diminish ; hunger 
goads them on to the work of destruc- 
tion, and they rejoice in anticipation of 
the spoiis of v. tallln counliie*. Weie 
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they permitted to contiiine their mercilesa 
depredations witlioat molestation, the 
jteninsiila of India would in time become 
a desert, and the few inhabitants tiiat 
survived the general wreck, a band of 
savage and licentious robbers. The pas- 
toial tribes of Arabia and Turkey, al- 
though snflicieutly prone to pillage where 
an occasion may offer, are not iiniteiled 
by such motives of iniperious necessity 
as the |)rcilatory horse of Hindustan ; 
their slender ntimhers cover extensive 
countries, and when their flocks have ex- 
hausted the pasture of one plain,- they 
move wit. their families into another. 
The Pindarics are, on the couttary, con- 
fined to a tract of waste latid which has 
becotne the general rendezvous of every 
vagabond and outlaw, and whence they 
issue in desperate bands, iti search of the 
necessat ies of life. Someami,togy may at 
first appear to exi.st between their usages 
and tho.se of the e.vrly Mahriittas under 
Sevajee, but on reflection we shall dis- 
cover an essential difference in many im- 
portattl poittls. The adherents of Sevajee 
were wanned by a strong patriotic feel- 
ing, they were all of the same religiou 
and cotiutry, and were in fact the long op- 
pressed inhabitants of an ancient kitig- 
doin recorering their rights by the ex- 
pulsion of a depraved and declining go- 
veriiiiient of strangers. The Pindaiies 
are a mere collection of vagrants from 
various countries, and of different castes 
and religion, brought together from an 
inability of otherwise procui ing the means 
of subsistence, divided amongst them- 
selves, and ready at all times to desert 
their leaders, aud enter the service of any 
prince or state who may suppott them. 

The dominions of our allies have ever 
since the tear 1811 been subject to their 
incursions.' In 1814 they entered the 
province of Bahar, and threatened Ben- 
gal ; and in the two following years in- 
vaded the British territories under Fort 
St.George. Passing with the rapidity of 
lightning through tlie country of the Ni- 
zam, tliey suddenly broke in upon the 
defenceless district of Gnntoor, and in 
an instant spread themselves over the 
fiice of tlie eouiitry, eveiy where com- 
mitting the most sliocking and wanton 
atrocities. In 1816 they returned with 
redoubled nmiibers, and extending them- 
selves from the coast of tiie Conkan to 
that of Ori.ssa,thiew the whole .'outheiu 
part of the peninsula into a state of alarm. 
They again passed without dtlBculty, and 
without opposition, tloougli the domi- 
nion of our allies the Peislvwaii and the 
Nizam, carried fire and sword almost 
from one end to the other of the district of 
Gaiijam, and returned home, laden with 
the spoil aud stained with the blp^ of 
our subjects. In this last expedition. 


however, several parties of them were 
Orel taken, and we have the satisfactkjn 
to know that they were unable to contend 
-against the Company’s tioops. The suc- 
cess of the troo|)s under Majors Lusbing- 
lon, Macdonat, and Smith, and of the 
siuitll detachment of sepoys under the 
brave Lieutenant Borthwick, in the south- 
ern paitof India, aud tlie equally bril- 
liiint exploits of several officers of the 
Bengal pi my, must have a salutaiyin- 
flueuce ill checking the boldness of the 
Piiidaries, give confidence to our own 
troops, and convince the native powers 
that we still preserve unsullied our acom- 
tomed superiority in arms. 1 leave it to 
my readers, however, to conjecture the 
eftects wliich successive incursioos of this 
nature are calculated to produce on the 
fruitful and populous provinces of the 
Company ; the alarm has spread far and 
wide, and the confidence of our most at- 
tached subjects has been shaken, in tire 
same proportion as the hopes of the 
turbulent and disaffected have been 
awakened. 

The Pindarries appear to hare 
been instigated to make their first 
incursion into our territories by 
the malicious representations of the 
uncle of an expelled Zemindar oi a 
district in Allahabad. He met 
them in one of their custoinary 
inroads into the territories of the 
Rajah of Berar, described the rieh- 
ness of the district of Mirzapore, 
and informed them of the defence- 
less state in which it was reposing. 
To the leader of a jHredatory horde, 
who always disregards remote con- 
tingencies, and is anxious only for 
immediate profit, such a prospect 
was sufiSciently alluring. Forsaking 
therefore the uninriting field of their 
former ravages, they suddenly at- 
tacked our unsuspecting subjects, 
and returned with whetted appe- 
tites for fresh incursions. 

The consequences of the repealed 
inroads of these barbarous wretches 
into our flourishing and peaceful 
provinces, are detailed by the resi- 
dent servants of the Company in 
language that is most distressing. 
“ Their spoliation in this neigh- 
bourhood,” writes Mr. Oalzell fi oin 
Guntoor, “ are marked witli the 
most savage barbarities i. every vil- 
lage which they have pillaged con- 
tains victims of their fury, and a few 
2 K 2 
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bamlets only have escaped their de- 
structive rage.” Again : “ the dis- 
tress occasioned by the despoliation 
of property, and the barbarous cru- 
elty of the invaders, exhibits a 
picture of the most consummate 
misery I ever recollect to have wit- 
nessed.” And again, in another 
letter : “ Success increases the na- 
tural ferocity of their manners. 
Devastation, violation, and death, 
are the horrid concomitants ot their 
route." Such indeed was the terror 
that was diffused over every disti ict 
that might possibly become the 
scene of future devastation, that 
confidence in our protection was en- 
tirely lost, and the inhabitants were 
flying for refuge to the hills. The 
arrival of our troops, and the enei- 
getic measures of our civil ser- 
vants, were not enough to reassure 
them ; nothing but the actual de- 
parture of their remorseless ene- 
mies to their own country, could 
induce them to return from the 
woods and mountains to the ordi- 
nary occupations of life. Neither 
were these the only evils ; every 
thing was disorganized, the bauds 
of the native collectors were found 
to increase in proportion to the 
distresses of the times, and every 
opportunity was eagerly seized by 
the ryots for refusing to pay their 
kists. 

The-Pindarries bad hitherto ef- 
fected their purposes of plunder and 
desolation in the territories of the 
Honorable Company with compa- 
rative impunity; for the few in- 
stances of their discomfiture might 
be almost regarded as nugatory, so 
far as they were calculated to pro- 
mote the permanent security of our 
possessions. Emboldened therefore 
by their past successes ; and, as we 
shall shortly have occasion to notice, 
relying upon the ultimate coopera- 
tion of other poucrs, they began 
to extend their lines, by appropiia- 
tlng certain districts south of the 
Nerbuddah as the fixed abode of 
their families, and a more conve- 
pient station for the prosecution of 


their lawless objects. This was a 
step that demanded from our Indian 
government measures at the same 
time immediate and decisive. And 
while on the one hand it was clear 
that the most active defensive sys- 
tem would never be found effectu.iI, 
on the other, it was calculated from 
reasonable data, that the annual 
expense attending it would not be 
exceeded by the employment of 
such a force as might at once root 
out the evil. The utter extermina- 
tion of the Pindarries was mani- 
festly, therefore, the only course 
fiom which, in all human appear- 
ances, we could derive any rational 
hope of effecting the security of our 
own possessions, and tfie general 
peace of India, 

Our attention must now be given 
to the other volume which is before 
us. 

The publication of Major Fitz- 
clarencc was one that promised con- 
siderable information respecting the 
progress of the war : as an h.storical 
work, however, it was necessarily 
premature. The author was ap- 
pointed by the Governor-general, 
at an early period of the campaign, 
to be the bearer of important dis- 
patches to this country. During 
his progress across the Peninsula, 
he successively received intelligence 
of the breaking >out of hostilities 
with the Peishwah, with the Rajah 
of Nagpore, and with Holcar. 
Every thing that came under his 
immediate observation, in the course 
of a hasty route, is describeff ap- 
parently with great accuracy and 
judicious discrimination ; but his 
accounts of distant operations are 
frequently imperfect : and though 
the circumstances under which he 
travelled must be admitted as a 
general apologv, we could certainly 
have whhed to have been favoured 
witii more detailed accounts of the 
operations of those divisions of our 
armies that were immediately op- 
posed to the Pindarries. The Jour- 
nal of onr author is continued until 
his arrival in England, and as his 
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route lay through Egypt, it abounds 
in interesting particulars respecting 
the present condition of that coun- 
try, and the interior of the two 
largest pyramids, which he visited 
under the escort of Mr. Salt, and 
the ingenious Italian who has lately 
been engaged in opening and ex- 
ploring the recesses of these an- 
cient and mysterious structures. 
Our author has amply availed him- 
self throughout of the freedom and 
familiaiity of style to which the 
journalist is usually entitled. He 
seldom aims at an elevated diction, 
and frequently degenerates into 
looseness and insipidity. The whole 
is written with a careless pen, but 
is the production of a discerning 
mind, and has the character of ease 
and simplicity. 

In directing our first attention 
to the historical materials he has 
furnished us, we shall likewise pre- 
sent ojir readers with a few par- 
ticulars derived from other sources, 
as also with a statement of several 
occurrences which happened since 
the period of his leaving India. 

The first chapter commences with 
a spirited account of the Pindarries. 
The reasons by which the Governor- 
general was deternfined to effect 
their destruction are next adverted 
to, as also the active measures that 
were consequently adopted, and his 
own arrival at Khanpore. 

The object of the second is “ to 
depict the state of India before the 
opening of the campaign.” 

The third contains a detailed ac- 
count of the resjiective strength of 
the several divisions of our army ; 
describes the march that was as- 
signed to each, and the particular 
service it was individually required 
to execute. In order to secure to 
the utmost of our ability the most 
successful issue to our undertaking, 
two objects were to be paiticularly 
attended to : first to surround the 
Pindarries so effectually as to de- 
prive them of every prospect of 
escape ; and secondly, to present 
before the view of those powers, of 
whom we entertained suspicions, a 


force so overpowering, and so sud- 
denly collected, as should at once 
deter them from prosecuting against 
us any hostile views they might 
have premeditated, in concert with 
the plunderers we had doomed to 
destruction. 

In order to effect the first of 
these objects, the grand army 
north of the Nerbuddah, command- 
ed by the Governor-general in his 
office of commaoder-iu-chief, moved 
downwards upon the river in three 
piincipal divisions and several de- 
tached corps. The army of the 
Deccan, under the command of Sir' 
Thos. Hislop, moved in a northerly 
direction in several divisions like- 
wise : and, in order to shut out 
the more completely a retreat to 
the north-west, the Bombay force 
under the orders of Sir Wm. Keir 
was instructed to make such a 
movement as was best calculated to 
infercept our enemies in the event 
of their making the attempt. 

The following passage explains 
the system determined upon as to 
our future treatment of the Pin- 
darries, as also the measures they 
were adopting for their defence. 

Tlie orders Bivru to officers who were 
to move aaainst llie Piod.irries, enemies 
who were to lie coosidei'ed in the light ot' 
public robbers, weie as follows ; — iudivi- 
(luals were lo be piui'.sIieU ca|iitally if 
fully proved to belong to these wretches, 
whether they were found iii our territo- 
ries or those ot our allie.s ; and of 
course, if Holkar aud Seiiidiali entered 
into the Goveriioi-gener.irs views, this 
system was to be acted upon in tbeir 
couiitiies. In 'the event of these states 
taking them into' tbeir service, which 
would necessarily be accompanied by a 
rupture with us, the same treatment was 
geiierally directed, though peculiar cir- 
cumstances might cause some dilfereuce, 
aud this was left to the discretion of the 
commuudmg officers. It was ordered that 
a trial should first take pliice, aud if coii- 
eicliou followed, the punislimeiit should 
besumuiaiy; hut eommamUrs were de- 
sired to be paiticularly careful not to des- 
troy the cultivators of the soil iu the 
countries under the rule of the Piudar- 
ries. No distiuction was to be made 
between the lowest of them aud their 
chiefs, and every e.vcrtioii was lo be used 
to seize their families. 

The line occupied by the Pindarries at 
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the hcgiiiiiiiig of October n-.i-i liistant 
from the Neibiiildsli, extending fioni 
Giiyarisj)oor in Bilsah to the vicinity of 
the Kalee-Scind, about eighty or one liiin- 
dred miles; 1ml they were still possessed 
of the country below the Ghauts. This 
country was strong from jungles and 
rarihes ; but they bad iid forts, and being 
aware of the storm about to burst on 
tbeni, were attempting to procure by 
negotiation with tlie states in their rieiiii- 
ty a place of stiengtb, in which their 
families might secb refuge. In this tliey 
were uniformly unsuccessful. 

In regard to the second point to 
he attended to, viz. to overatve 
those native princes who might feel 
disposed to join the Pindarries 
against the British power, the Go- 
vernor-general was aware that his 
military arrangements in the south 
could not be concealed ; he pre- 
sumed however upon tlieir object 
being in some degree mistaken, and 
in this he was not deceived, for 
neither Scindia nor Holcar had tire 
least suspicion of “ the very deci- 
sive measures intended to be taken 
by those troops.” In regard to our 
preparations in the north, the pow- 
ers above-mentioned appear to have 
been taken completely by surprise; 
and the Governor-general highly ap- 
plauds the conduct of the stalf offi- 
cers for the secrecy of their ar- 
rangements. Accordingly Scindia 
was first made acquainted with our 
intentions by observing a powerful 
Jtriay on bis frontier ; and it was 
consequently not difficult for our 
Kesident at his court to obtain his 
signature to a treaty of alliance. 
Ameer Khan agreed to disband his 
troops, delivered into oiir hands his 
military stores, and consented for 
the future to hold his government 
under the protection of the British 
power. The court of Holcar like- 
wise professed to be submissive. 

The previous intriguing and even 
hostile conduct of these chieftains 
had completely released us from the 
engagements of former treaties. By 
them vve had been restricted from 
all interference in any quarrels that 
might arise between the Mahratta 
governments and the several Raj- 
poot states. By the latter our aid 
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had been long solicited, but hitherto 
reluctantly dented. An opportunity 
however was now presented to us, 
and as eagerly embraced, of secur- 
ing them against the future ravages 
of merciless plunderers and the 
tyranny of neighbouring princes. 

Thus far all was promising. But 
new enemies suddenly appeared. 

Tire following extract contains a 
concise statement of the symptoms 
of hostility immediately preceding 
our rupture with the Peishwab. 

During the last fortnight in October, 
tlie intrigues of the Peisiiwab with other 
native courts, his eager collection of 
troops, his c.rila on his various feudato- 
ries to repair to Poonali, his profuse ex- 
penditure, aud his undisguised attempts 
to seduce our sepoys from their duty, 
betrayed liis iurpaticuce to throw off our 
yoke. From lliesc various indicatiuus 
aud preparations it was impossible not 
to infer that the irratability and aversion 
of Ills highness to the Britisli govern- 
ment were such as were likely to burst 
into a flame : and our residcut, from a 
desire to prevent this result, was obliged 
to temporize, and affert a confidence 
which tlie court of Pooush little deser- 
ved. Hi.s higltness also prepared his forts 
for defciii’c, and entrusted some of them 
to hi.s chiefs, vvlto were desired to defend 
them to tlie iiiniost in time of need. The 
natives looked uiron these measures as 
tlie pielude to .i war between as and the 
Peisliwaii, and many inhabitants of dif- 
ferent ranks moved their families frein 
Poonah in October. 

His highness was so siieeesiful {» fos- 
tering sentimeuts of antipathy against 
us, that all rumours to our disadvantage, 
liowever false, particularly such as spoke 
of the disaffection of our troops, aud of 
combinations against us in Hindoostan, 
were received with the greatest pleasure 
in Ills capital. Efforts were made on our 
part to sliow flie durbar the true state of 
affairs ill Hindoostan ; but it became 
evident that war would ensue, aud several 
of the chiefs stated decidedly tliat such 
was tlie Peishwali’s intention. We were 
even warned -tliat no reliance could be 
piiiced on our Sepoys, wliose miod.s were 
as.-erted to be totally alienated ; and this 
corroborated the reports in circulation 
some mouths licfore, of endeavours to 
win them to betray their oflicers. In tlie 
middle of October, some of the Sepoys 
of Major Ford’s battalion deserted, aud 
the Peishwali’s attempts to deter them 
from sening us created much alarm. 'This 
system of sowing disaffection among our 
troops appears, as before stated, to have 
been the leading feature of his plan. 
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A tew days subsequent to tlic period 


nieufTOu^, intelligence was receiied 
which fully established tlie fact ; as a 
jemidar of our Sepoys, being tampered 
with, disclosed the affair to his ofttcers. 
and was desired to encourage the inrita- 
tiOB. After some interviews with inferior 
agents, he was, on tlie night of the 3d 
ot Noreinber, introduced to the Peish- 
wah and Goklah, in tlie palace in tlie 
city, and was pressed to desert, with as 
tnanynien ashecoBld bring over, at the 
Bioinenf of attack, was piromised a lame 
sum of money and still further advan- 
tages, and on the morning of tlie 5tli was 
sent fer, and informed that the attack 
was to commeuce tiiat day. Previous to 
"" Sepoys, passing through 
me Maltratta .canip, was taken to the 
tent of Gotdah, where several of the 
pniicipal officers persuaded him to desert 
wtli his aims. It is to be remarked, that 
all these plots against us, affecting the 
very existence of our army, wore carried 
on, not only in the time of tlie closest 
tneiidship and alliance, and of profound 
peace, but were accmuiianied by the 
warmest professions ot Irieiidship 
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The Rajah of Nagpore was an 
unexpected enemy; and bis eoa- 
duct was equally treacherous. The 
frflowing is our author’s account 
of the circumstances which first 
roused the suspicions of oar Re- 
sident. 


The unsuccessful attack tiiat was 
made upon our subsidiary force, 
and the Peishwah's subsequent 
fiight from Poonab, our rentiers 
must be well acquainted with. Suf- 
fice it to say, that his infamous en- 
deavours to seduce the Company's 
sepoys succeeded only in a few indi- 
vidual instances ; and that after a 
great deal of marching and coun- 
termarching, he was ultimately 
compelled to throw himself upon 
our mercy. The treacherous part be 
had acted towards ns, not only in re- 
gard tothe particulars already stated, 
but likewise in actually exciting the 
enmity of other powers, and at- 
tempting the murder of our Resi- 
dent, placed him in the situation of 
an individual who had nothing to 
demand from our justice. In a 
dispatch to the Hon. Court of Di- 
rectors, dated 20tb June 1818, the 
Governor-general tlius expresses his 
determination in regard to the fu- 
ture disposal of this crafty but un- 
fortunate prince. “ Bajee Row is to 
reside as a private individual in 
some city within your autient pos- 
sessions, probably Benares, enjoy- 
ing an allowance suited to a person 
of high birth, but without other 
pi'Cteiisians.'’ 


At this Hahratta court, up to the mid- 
dle of November, all appeared tranquil ; 
tile usual amicable communication passed 
betweeu tbe resident and the durbar, acd 
u was fully expected that tlie contingent 
or three thousand cavalry and two thou- 
sand infantry was preparing, mid in a 
state of forwardness to act vviih us 
against tlie predatory hordes, or to cover 
the country fiom inioads, accoidiiig to 
the terms of onr treaty. However fa- 
Tocrable were outward appearances, a 
correspondence was reported to lie car- 
ried on between the Rajali, tlie Peisbwah, 
and the Pimlarries; ami rumours from 
Poonab stated tiiat it was tiie intention 
of tbe Peislmali to break with us, and 
that !>e expected the R.ijali would join 
him, as bound bybisdiity to the Mahiat- 
ta confederacy. What cave plausibility 
to fliese accounts was the great accumula- 
tion of foioe at Poonab. and tlie raising 
of troop, through the llajah’.s tereitories, 
for he called upon all ids feudatories, and 
had even reci iiiied Ida army in districts 
out of Ids own provinces. 

By the Mtli of November tlie Rajah had 
coitecteii round him about eight thousand 
caralry and the same number of infantry, ' 
of wliieh tliree thousand were Arabs, 
with a large train of artillery. Various 
hostile reports w ere at lids lime circulated 
in the city, and it was even stated that 
some of iheM.ihratta sirdars Iiad been 
leconimended to send away their fami- 
lies. This assemblage of troops bad a 
most seriou.s and suspicious appearance, 
as it was simultaneous with the augmen* 
intkm of the Peishwali’s army at Poonab, 
and perfectly inconsistent with the Ian . 

guage of the Rajaii, wlro Imd always, 
when presseit on the subject of his con- 
tingent, excused himself by alleging bis 
'vant, of means. All tiicse reasons, ja 
addition to many others, created a very 
considerable uncertainty as to the iuten. 
tions of this court, and it was impossi- 
ble to divine what the cold weather migltt 
produce. The news of the treaty with 
8cindiaii, and of the Peisbwah having 
gone to war with us and of his failure 
on the 5th November, arrived at Nagpoor 
on the same day, and appeared to make 
no alteration in his Idghness’s durbar 
His language was particularly friendly, 
but tbe same evening he pave dresses to 
several of his STdars, ordering them to 
raise more troojis at a Inglicr rate of pay 
111 die rum c ,!,e three days n 
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became tnidfiit from various ciirimi'caii- 
ces that noMiiiiK but a conimauding /orce 
at his capital could keep liim from berom- 
iug our open enemy, and it was deemed 
requisite to send for the detachment 
which had been held in readiness from 
the fifth division of the army of the 
Dekhnn. Colonel Gahan, who com- 
manded this detachment, consetiuenily 
marched from Siudkairah on the 20th 
November, being at that time one hun- 
dred and seventy miles from Nagpoor. 
As a further indication of the hostile 
mind and duplicity of this prince, he ac- 
cepted at th's time a khelant of honour 
fioin the Peishwah, ^thc assuming of 
w'hicli was to be attended with great 
pomp, and our lesident w'as intited to be 
preseut. This of ctturse was declined, 
and a remonstrance was made, though 
the Rajah endeavoured to excuse the act 
by stating that the khelaut had been des- 
patched from Poonah helorc a rupture had 
taken place. The ceremony was given out 
to be on occasion of his taking the com- 
mand of the Mahratta armies, being the 
senu putty, or hereditary general-in-chief, 
which is in the family of the Bhoonslahs 
of Naepoor. The latter pan of this fame 
consisted in his going into his camp, and 
remaining there for three days, his troops 
welcoming him with uncommon magnifi- 
cence and paiadc. Tlie whole was evi- 
dently an excuse to get among the sol- 
diery; and from this uionieut the natives 
looked upon war as certain, and our re- 
sident wasconvinecd that it wasadecided 
proof of his union willi the Peishwah. 
Every repoit from tlie city announced the 
intention of attacking ns, and on tlie 
2 . 1 th all communication between the re- 
sidency iind cKy was at once put an end 
to. Information was received that tiie 
eontiiigent had been ordered into the city, 
and tlie accounts from the rillferent camps 
stated that the troops of the rajah were 
getting nnder arms. 

In addition to all this, intelli- 
gence was received by Mr. Jenkins, 
that a kliilliit had been sent by the 
Rajah to Chectoo, the most powr- 
ert'nl of the Pindarrie chiefs; and 
that it was shortly afterwards nego- 
tiated, that the latter should invade 
Berar with a body of five thousand 
men, and '• that these should plun- 
der on the road to save appearan- 
ces, and even burn one ot the su- 
burbs of Nagpore.” The object of 
the Rajah in instigating a measure 
so unprincely and diabolical, was to 
obtain the assistance of these Pindar- 
rics against the Company’s troops 
that were stationed in his capital. 


Notwithstanding such manifest 
indications of hostility, the Rajah 
seized every opportunity of assuring 
the Resident of bis unalterable 
friendship : but it would surely 
have been nothing less than the 
grossest infatuation, if Mr. Jen- 
kins had neglected under such cir- 
cumstances to take every precau- 
tion his situation admitted. The 

military operations that ensued have 
appeared in the public prints. 

The conduct of the Rajah 
throughout the whole affair was 
temporising in the extreme ; and 
it is the decided opinion of the Go- 
vernor-general, that even the act 
of surrendering his person, pre- 
vious to the attack that was made 
upon his* lines on the morning of 
the 16th December, and the declara- 
tions he made of his inability to 
controul the hostility of bis troops, 
were altogether insidious ; for that 
his real object was to tiy the event 
of another battle, and to be able 
to disclaim connivance with appa- 
rent sincerity in the event of discom- 
fiture. A stiiking instance of the ge- 
nuine character of Mahratta policy. 

As soon as the capital was fully 
in our possession, the Rajah was 
liberated; but it was properly re- 
served for the decision of the Go- 
vernor-general whether he should 
be reinstated in the dominions he 
had so justly forfeited. No sooner 
was he thus enabled to return to 
his former policy, than he was 
again detected in secretly collecting 
troops, and inviting into his ter- 
lilories our flying enemy the Peish- 
wah, with the remains of his har- 
rassed army. He was therefore 
deposed without further ceremony, 
and his nephew placed upon the 
musnud. With a spirit and perse- 
verance, however, that were worthy 
of a better cause, he escaped from 
the escort which was conducting 
him into our northern provinces, and 
according to the latest accounts, 
is now wandering with a few strag- 
gling followers in one of the wildest 
districts of his late possessions. 

(To be eoutiaued.J 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East-lndia House^ June 23> 1819. 

A quarterly general court of pioprietois 
of East-Imlia stock was this day held 
at the Company’s liouse in Leadenha!}- 
•Street, for the purpose of considering the 
half year’s dividend, winch was made 
special for a variety of purposes. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read. 

The Chairman (C, Marjoribanks, Esq.) 
faid, he had to acquaint the proprietors, 
that the present was a quarterly general 
court met to consider of a dividend on 
the Company’s capital stock, for the half 
year comineiicing on the5ihof January 
last, and ending on the 5th of July next. 
'Che court of directors had come to a re- 
solution on tlie subject, which should now 
be read. 

The resolution was as follows : 

** At a couit of directors held on 
Friday the 13th of June, 1819. 

“ Resolved unanim()u^ly, that, in pur- 
suance of an act of theiiSd of his present 
Majesty, cap. 155, it be recommended to 
the general court, to be a'j**emhicd on the 
23d instant, to declare a divide nd of five 
and a quarter per cent, upon the capital 
.stork of (he Company, for the half year 
commencing tlie 5th of January last, and 
ending on theStli of July next.” 

The Chairman^*^ I now move that 
the dividend on the capital sMck of this 
Company be five and a quaiter per cent, 
fiir the said half year.” 

The Deputy Chairman (G. A. Robin- 
son, Esq ) seconded the motion, which 
was carried, und voce. 

Tile Chairman — “ I have now to ac- 
quaint the coui t, that a^reealdy to the by- 
law, (ap. 1, seciion 4, certain documeiils 
which on the 11th and 17th of June, inst. 
were laid before tlie house of lords, re- 
specting the case of Mejsrs, Chace and 
Co. of Madras, are now submitted to 
the proprietors. I liave al.so to state, that, 
in conlormity with the by-law, rap. 10, 
.•'CC. 11, a list of all ships which liave 
been licen^eii by the court of diiectois to 
proceed to India in the preceding year, 
ending the 30t-li of Apii), is now iniuJc 
out for tlie inspection of the pioprietors. 
I have farther to acijuaint the court, that 
(he grants for the support of tvvo funds 
for the benefit of the widows and families 
of deceased officers on the home esta- 
blishmcnt, and of the widows and fami- 
lies of deceased elders and extra clerks, 
and also the grant oi ;&.500 per annum 
to Col. Salniond, have received the sanc- 
tion of the board of commissioners for 
managing the affair.s of India. I have 
likewise to inform the court, that it is 
made special for the purpose of confirming 
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the grant of ;f60,000 to tlie Marquis of 
Hastings.’' 

The clerk then read the following reso- 
lution, which had been agieed to by the 
ballot. 

“ East-lndia House, June 10, 1819. 

** Resolved by tlie ballot, that this 
couit concur in the recommeudation of the 
comt of directoi.s, as contained in their 
resolution of the 20th iilt. ; and that the 
sum of £b0,000 he accordingly granted, 
to be applied to tlie benefit of the Marquis 
of Hustings, in the mode pointed out in 
that lesolution, subject (o the confirma- 
tion of anotlier geueial couit.” 

The Chairman — “ I now move, that 
this court confirm the grant of ;^60,000 
to be laid out for the benefit of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, in the mode pointed out 
by the said resolution.” 

The motion was secondei! by the 
Deputy Chah'mauy and passed unani- 
mousiy. 

'I'lie Chairman — I have now to ac- 
quaint the court, that it is aho made spe- 
cial for tljc purpose oi submitting to the 
proprietors, for their eoufirmaiion, the 
grant of ^15C0 to Sir Murray Max- 
well.” 

Thefollovv ing resolution was then read : 

At a general court of proprielora, 
held ou Wednesday, the lytli of Mav, 
1819: 

** Resolved, that, in consideration of 
tlic dnvvearied aiientioiis paid by Capt. 
Sir Murray Maxwell, commander of hie 
Majesty’s late ship AI<‘este, to Lord Am- 
herst, and the other member’^ of ihe late 
cmbas.sy to China, and in te*>tiuioiiy of 
the seivict’s lie lias lendeied to (he Com- 
pany, be be presented with (he sum of 
£'1500, subject to Die cunfirnuuion of 
anodu f geiuial court, and the approba- 
tion ot the Ki. boil, tlie Board of Com- 
missioners for the alfaiis of Imlia.” 

The C/mh/uttn moved, that the court 
do confirm the said lesolution. — Agreed 
to, niiuniinoudy. 

The Chairman — I have now to ac- 
quaint the couit, that it is rd.so made 
.special for the purpose of confiiniing the 
resolution of the 19th of May, for the ap- 
pointment of a Chaplain to the Company’s 
factory at Canton, with asalai'yot £800 
per nnnuiu, payable out of the com- 
ini.ssion.” 

The resolution was then read : 

“ At a general coint of pioprietors of 
East India stock, hcid on the 19th ulf. 

“ Resolved, (hat this court approve of 
the resolution of the court of directors, 
of the 17rh of Marcii la^t, appointing 
a Chaplain to the Coinpacv's factory u 
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Canton, with a salary of jg80 0 per annum, 
payable out of the commission, subject to 
the conhrmatiou of another general 
court.” 

Oil the motion of tlie Ciiairmau, the 
resolution was contiimel, «7id voce, 

BY-LAWS. 

The Chairman — “ I have to acquaint 
the court, that it is farther made special, 
for the purpose of leieiviug a report 
from the coiumiiiee ot by-laws, and t>f 
considering certain propositions therein 
contained.” 

Mr. Ifownrth said, he hud to submit 
to the court a lepoit from tiie committee 
of hy-luw>, in which a number of aliera- 
tioub was Miggesicd. He would not take 
up the time of the court by a minute 
notice of the different alterations pro- 
posed, nor would he, in tlie fitsi instance, 
enter into a ju'-titicatiou of the piiuople 
on winch those alterations were founded. 
He would conienl iiiniself with submit* 
ting the report to the piopiietors, tiust- 
ing that it would meet wiili a favourable 
reception ; aud, having received the ap- 
probation of the court, that it would ul- 
timately be found useful and beneficial to 
tjie Company. He adopted the course, 
because he thought it would take up too 
much time if he entered into a detail of 
that which spoke for itself, if. however, 
any gentleman desired information on the 
subject, he would hold liimself in readi- 
ness to conimniiXHte it. 

The repoit, of which the following is 
the substance, was (hen read : 

The committee, appointed to examine 
the state of the Company’s by-laws, 
have proceeded in the discharge of their 
duty, aud have agreed to the following 
report : 

“ Having considered whether the by- 
laws had been dnly executcil during the 
last year, your committee find that they 
have been properly attended to. 

“ With respect to the by-law, cap. 6. 
sec. 19., relating to grants, and the 
increase of existing pensions, which were 
to be laid before the treiural court, jour 
committee are of opiimui, that it does 
not proceed on the principle on which 
it should be placed. At present it only 
directs that the resolution of tlie court of 
directors, recommending the grant, shall 
be laid before the proprietors. Your com- 
mittee propose, that the resolution and 
report of the court of directors^ signed 
hy such of the directors as have approved 
the same, shall be open to the inspectioH 
of the proprietois from the day public 
notice shall have been given of the pro- 
pose grant. They also propose to 
•Iter the by-law, cap. 6. sec. 20., by or- 
iialDing, that the documents on which the 
resolution for granting to any person a 
p^nity of more than £600 is founded. 


shall be laid before the proprietors for 
their inspection, from the day on which 
public notice shall be given of the pro- 
posed grant. In the by-law, cap. 7. 
sec. 1, your committee propose, that, 
after the word’*, ‘ if any member of this 
coinpmy shall, by menaces, promises, 
collusive transfer or transfers of stock,* ^ 
the following shall be a ded, * hy any re- 
muueration under the head of travelling 
expenses,* or by any othei indirect 
means whatever, end avour to obtain a 
vote for^he election ot himself, or any 
other, to he a director, he shall be for 
ever incapahte of holding that office. 
And your roininiitee propose that the 
by-law, thus amended, sh dl, a-* well as 
suctions 4, 5, and 6, lap 7, be inserted 
attlieemlof eveiy piiiited list delivered 
to the piopiietor.', at or belore the an- 
nual election. 

“ Voui committee have considered the 
by laws leenlatimi the mode of hiring 
ships, and propose tliat cap. 13. sections 
2, 3, 4, aud 5, he repealed, ami that the 
following bo ordained, in lientheieof: 

** Item, it is onlained, that all the pro- 
visions regulating the mode of building, 
hiring, and contracting for ships, for the 
Company’s $er\ ice, which are contained 
in the statute ot the 58th of his present 
Majesty, intituled, * An act for coinbiu- 
iiig in one act the laws respecting the 
building and hiring of sh ps tor the ser- 
vice of the hast- India Company, shall be, 
and are hereby cousldeied, by-laws of 
this Company.’ 

Your committee also propose the fol- 
lowing new b/-I.iw ; 

** Item, it is ordained that no director 
shall, directly or indireetly, tender, or 
cause r«» be n^udered, any vessel for the 
hire of tlie Company, of which he is 
owner or part-owner. And if he be- 
come owner or part-owner, by bequest, 
of any vessel or vessels temlered to, or 
hired by, the Company, he shall give no- 
tice of ihe .'ianie to the court of (hrecbirs ; 
and in default thereof, he shall be liable 
to be removed from his seat in the di- 
rection,” 

'I'he report having been gone through : 

The C/^/iVwn/n pioposed that the by- 
law, cap. 6. *'ec. 19, as altered by the 
committee, l>e approved of, subject to 
the confiriiiatiou < f another general court. 

This hy law, wliicli provides that the 
resolution and report of the court of di- 
rectors, for grunting a new pension, or 
increasing an old one, to the amount of 
£200 or upwards, “hall be signed by the 
directors apptoving the same, and he 
left open for the inspection of the pro- 
prietors from the day on which public 
notice shall be given of the grant •—was 
unaurmously agreed to. 


• Tbealltiations are marked in Jt'dks, 
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The Chairman then moved that cap. 
6, sec. 20, by which, in its altered state, 
it is ordained, tiiat the documents on 
which every resolution of the court of 
directors, fof granting to any person a 
gratuity exceeding ;^600, shall be laid 
before the proprietors, be approved of, 
subject to the coudrination of another ge- 
neral court. 

Mr. Elphinstone he was very much 

at a loss to understand the use or meati- 
ing of this alteration. The law, as it 
stood at present, directed that every re- 
solution of tiiis nature should be laid be- 
fore the proprietors, in the form of a 
report, siatiug the grounds on which such 
grant was recommended. Tins, in his 
opinion, an^wered every purpose. 

Mr. said, the (ihject the com- 

mittee had in view was obvious. It was 
his duty, however, to state to the court 
the principle on which they had acted. 
Their great desiie ha'l been to protect the 
funds of tlieCoii) any, hy enabling indivi- 
duals to know, disimctl), when grants 
of money came before the proprietors, 
why the recoinujendation of thecourtof 
directors had been obtained, and for what 
reason they were justitied in agreeing to 
such resolutions. Tiicy felt it liaht that 
proprietoi's, before they actually voted 
sums of money away, should know on 
what grounds they proceeded ; that they 
should have before them, the means of 
formiug their judgment, in the same man- 
ner as tliediieciors had an opportunity of 
arriving at their decision. The committee 
had it also In contemplation to give the 
court of directors an opportunity of re- 
fusing applications made to them, which, 
if the documents on which such applica- 
tions were founded were withheld from 
public view, they would not perhaps like 
to deny. When ilie directors saw, that 
the documents were to be laid before the 
proprietors, before a body of underslaiid- 
iug men, who w'ere well acqviainted 
with the principle of true liberality and 
independence, they would weigh tlie sub- 
ject cautiously, before they solicited the 
general court to sanction the recommen- 
dation of a grant of money, by their vote. 
On those two points the alteration would 
he eminently useful. It would prevent 
votes of a pecuniary nature from being 
pressed through two courfs, in the ab- 
sence of full and sufficient information. 
Such was the object of tlie committee in 
proposing that certain documents should 
be exhibited to the great body of proprie- 
tors. He conceived they would thus be 
enabled to form a proper judgment of the 
way in which tliey ought to vote, vdien 
a demand was made on the funds of the 
Company. 

Mr. Elphinstone »ai^ the alteration 
was so loosely worded he dirt not under- 
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Stand it, and he did not believe that any 
other person dirt. 

Mr. Howorth conceived that the essen- 
tial object intended to be attained, in the 
fir.Nt inst nice, by the alteration, vvavSthat 
of enabling the proprietors at laige to 
know iiovv resolutions, rtcomineuding 
grants of money, originated ; whether by 
inlmite, memoridl, or lesoluticm of the 
court of directors. Mtu'-tiies of that 
kind must originate in someway or other, 
and it was proper that their sonice should 
be known. For that purpose, the minute 
or tiiemorial ought to be laid before the 
public; and that documeiit would state, 
why it was iieccssaiv t - vote away parti- 
cular sums. He did not inea>i to say, that 
all the ilocuments l.iid bt fore the court of 
directors should he submitted to the 
pioprieiois, but that such as were neces- 
sary, in Older to enable them to form a 
correct idea of each case, sliould be 
forthcoming. —(/fear / hear!) 

Mr. Elphinstone said, that object was 
effected alieady. The memorial, amongst 
other paper'., was laid befoiethe proprie- 
tors, and the original motion was like- 
wi.se submitted t<f rhem. If the bon. pro- 
prietor w'isited that all the papers laid be- 
fore the court of directors should be open 
to the general body, then he could on- 
derstand what be had in view. 

Mr. Howorth thought that he had 
already made himself inteiligibie. Wkra 
the court of direcroi.«, on a recent occa- 
sioi), proposed that a sum of money 
should be placed In the bands of the lord 
adv'ocateof Scotland, and other trusteet^ 
for the benefit of the Marquis of Hastings, 
was any thing laid before the proprietors 
to shew why the directors recommended 
such a granv ? It was a system which went 
to encourage and support a species pf 
warfare, that was deplored by every good 
man \ The grant was made to the Marquis 
of Hastings, because he had carried on 
and terminated a war. That was all they 
knew on tbe subject^; but the documents 
required by the amended law, would pot 
them in possession of the policy which 
originated hostilities. 

Mr. Elphinstone woM not have altered 
a word more, had it not been for what 
the bon. proprietor said on the subject o. 
the late war. He would maintain, tint 
there rever was a war more imperatlvel} 
necessary than that of which the hon. pro- 
prietor had spoken, (f/ear, hear/) If the 
hon. proprietor were ready to stand up 
and niavie that self-defence could not 
justify a war, then he had done with 
the question ; but otherwise he wonld 
maintain, that both the tvars in which 
the noble marquis had been engaged, were 
undertaken in consequence of cirenm- 
stances over which he had no control.— 
ftfear, hear 1) 

2 L 2 
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Mr. Howorth was sorry the hoii. di- 
rector had touched on this part of the 
subject, because it would be the means of 
introducing obserratious that were not 
precisely necessary. To shew, however, 
that the policy of the war was not well 
understood, he would lead a passage from 
the speech of the president of the board 
of control, in moving tlie thanks of the 
House of Coiiimotis to the ?.Iarquis of 
Hastings, which proved that his mind was 
not at all made up on the subject. He 
said, “ Thi«» vole, I wish the ijouse to 
“ understand, is intended merely as a 
“ tribute to the military conduct of the 
“ campaign, and not in any wi^e as a 
“ sanction of the policy of the war. I 
“ feel it necessary to state this reseiva- 
“ tion the moie emphatically, lest, fiom 
“ my having deterred any proposition, 
until the papeis which the Prince Re- 
gent was gr«icioii«!y (deased to direct to 
“ be laid before iiad been foi some 
“ time in the hands of the members of 
** this house, any apprehension should be 
entertained that I wished tlie policy of 
the measures adopted in India lo be 
“ discussed on this occasion, vviili the 
** view of conveying in the vote of thanks 
** an implicit general approbation. I as- 
** sure you, Sir, that I have no such ob- 
“ ject in view. The political character 
** of Lord Hastings’ late measuies forms 
no part of the question upon which I 
** shall ask the house to decide.” This 
was the obseivaiioii of the president of 
the board of control, who did not liesitate 
to say that the policy of the war could not 
fiieu be decided on. Why that part of the 
subject should have been touched upon in 
the present instance he was ar a loss to 
conceive, but he was ready at any time to 
meet and argue it in any way. 

'fhe Chairman observed, that the pro- 
ceeding of the lion, proprietor himself 
had led to the discussion. He conceived 
it was not exactly regular, on the present 
subject, to advert to ihe president of the 
hoard of control, as his opinion had uot 
been binted at. 

Mr. H. Jackson said, it was not In- 
tended, by the alteration, that a volu- 
minous mass of documents should be laid 
before the proprietors, but merely such as 
Were necessary to elucidate the grounds 
on which giants of money were proposed. 

The by-Iciw, as amended, was tl>en 
carried. 

The altered by-laws, cap. /, sec. 1 and 
8 ; the former providing again>t any at- 
tempt on the part of any member of the 
Cnnipauy tt) procure a vote lor himself or 
any other pel^nll to he a diiector, by 
nieaus of coliusive transfers of .stock, 
promises, menaces, or by means of al- 
l<^wances fur travelling expeiices ; the 
inttcj, ordaining that the said by-law 


(cap. 7, sec. 1) should be inserted at the 
end of every printed list delivered to the 
proprietors, at or before the annual elec- 
tion, as well as sections 4, 5, and 6, of 
cap. 7, were approved of,*vvithout ob- 
servation. 

The by-law, cap. 1^, sec. 2, 3, 4, and 
5, relative to the mode of hiiing ships for 
the Company’s service, were repealed, 
subject to thecontirurationof another ge- 
net al court. 

In their place, a new by-law, ordaining, 
that the provisions respecting the build- 
ing, hiring, and contracting for ships for 
the Companv's service, contained in the 
58ih of the king, should be considered 
by la.vs of the Company, was approved of. 

The new by-law, oidaining that no di- 
rector should make, or cau>e to be made, 
a tender of any vessel, of which he vva.’* 
owner or part-owner, was also approved 
of. 

The CA^/mern.— “ I have now to ac- 
quaint the court that, in conformity with 
Ihe by-law, cap. 3, sec. 1, a committee w 
by-laus for the ensuing year is to be aj>- 
pointed.” 

The names of the gentlemen chosen last 
year having been lead, 

The Chairman moved, “ That Hum- 
phrey Howorth, Esq. be a member of the 
committee ef by-laws for the year en- 
suing.” 

Cairied unanimously. 

The Chairman next moved, ‘‘That the 
hon. D. J. W. Kinuaird be a member ot 
the committee of by-laws for the yeai 
ensuing.” 

The hon. f>. ^//?nff/re/said, that during 
the last year the committee had been very 
active in discharging their duty. Some 
few calls had been made on him, but 
from peculiarly pressing ciicumstances, 
he could not attend to them. He thought 
It was right to state this, because other 
gentlemen had given their constant at- 
tendance; and the Company ouglft to 
know to whom they were really indebted. 
There was one duty, however, which no 
circumstances should ever prevent him 
from discharging. The committee of by- 
laws weie bound, whenever a proprietor, 
or any other peison, .stated that a by-law 
wa.s not properly executed, or pointed out 
to them any ditiicnlty which attended its 
execution, to examine into the truth of 
the .statement. He now wished, with re- 
ference to this principle, to make one ob- 
servation, w hich he hoped would not be 
deemed irrelevent. He was extremely 
sorry to observe that one of the most im- 
poitaiitof the by-laws was not propeily 
followed up, namely, that wliicli related 
to the aduistinent of the books of the 
Company. Measures ought to be taken to 
secure a due attention to that law, in or- 
der that the pruprieiois miglit see whether 
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the Company were or were not realizing 
any profits. [Hear, hear !) 

Mr. Lowndes expressed his intention, 
after the nomination of the committee of 
by-laws was finished, to move for aeoin- 
inittee of finance. His hon. friend (Mr. 
D. KiunaiHi] could not object to become 
the seconder of his motion, since he had 
commuted liimseif by the few words 
which had fallen from him. He would 
band his hon.fiiend the motion which he 
meant to propos^^, that he might be fully 
aware of his object. It was a matter of 
very great importance; and if the court 
had looked into the stale of their finances, 
they would not perhaps have agreed to a 
grant of ^60,000 to the Marquis of Has- 
tings, great as his merits undoubtedly 
were. But hefoie nieu made presents, 
they ought to consider whether they could 
afford (hem. if his hon. friend chose to 
propose the motion, he would be happy 
to second bim. 

Mr. Howorth expressed the extreme re- 
gret whicli himself and his colleagues felt 
at not having tlje benefit (for a great be- 
nefit it undoubtedly was) of his hon. 
friend’s pre'-ence in the committee, par- 
ticularly as he had stated that there w'as 
cne of the by-laws which he was anxious 
to have altered. lu the course of theen- 
.«uing year, he hoped to see liirn frequent- 
ly in the committee, for no man could be 
more happy liiau lie was to avail liimself 
of his hon. friend’s able assistance. — 
("Hear 9 hear I) 

The motion was then agree to. 

The following gentlenien weieie-elect- 
ed on the committee, without observation; 
—Geo. Cumniing, Esq. Wra. Drewe, Esq; 
Patrick Heatiy, Esq. Henry Smith, Esq. 
Sir Juo. Ben. Walsh, Barf. George Grote, 
Esq. David Lyon, Esq, Robert Williams, 
Esq. Benjamin Barnard, Esq, Sir Henry 
Strachey, Bart. John Darby, Esq, John 
Henton Tritton, E»q. 

The Chairman. — “ I have now to ac- 
quaint tlie court, that John Taylor, Esq. 
having disqualified, it is necessary to elect 
anew member ; I theiefore move, that J. 
Carstairs, Esq. be a member of the^com- 
mitteeof by-laws for the ensuing year.” 

'I he Deputy Chairman seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. Lowndes said, he would, as an 
amendment, propose an individual who 
was not popular with the couit of di- 
rectors ; and for that very reason, because 
he was not popular, he was the more pe- 
culiarly fitted to act on tlie committee of 
by-laws, since he ;vou)d look narrowly 
into the conduct of the executive body. 
He would propose Mr. Hume. He could 
not see why that gentleman should have 
a mark ot exclusion fixed on him. Was 
it because he had a lynx’s eye, and looked 
narrowly into every abuse, that he was 
therefore to be shut out from this com- 
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mittee ? That was the very reason for 
placing him in such a situation. He did 
not believe tliat his hon. friend wished to 
be placed on the committee, but private 
feeling ought always to yield to a sense of 
public duty. From the silence which pre- 
vailed in the court, he was afraid that no 
gentleman would second his motion. He 
hoped, however, the proprietors were not 
dead to those feelings of gratitude which 
the conduct of Mr Hume ought to excite. 
That gentleman had done more, in a few 
years, to feiret out abuses connected with 
the Company's affairs, than any other 
individuals whom he could mention, al- 
though he had in his eye another gentle- 
man (Mr. Jackson) whose disinterested 
exertions deserved great praise, ’riicie 
could be no objection to Mr. Hume, ex- 
cept that Ids name was not so palatable 
to the court of directors as that of the 
other gentleman. fDrrfer, order 1) He 
lioped some hou. proprietor would second 
his motion ; and with that feeling, he 
should move, ** Tliat Joseph Hume, Esq. 
be a member of the committee of by- 
laws for the year ensuing.” 

Mr. D. Kinnaird said, he admired very 
much the slrait-foiward way in which hi< 
hon. friend proceeded on all occasions. 
Still he felt that it was very embarrassing 
to second a motion, which by some might 
be sujiposed to involve an unnecessniy 
comparison of two indiviriuais, and to 
produce an uncalled for and invidious dis- 
tinction. But that he would not shrink 
from declaring, what he believed to be the 
fact, that no individual in that court, that 
no member of that committee, was cal- 
culated to act on it with mote efficiency 
than Mr. Hume. Of his powers of in- 
vestigating into difficult and interesting 
subjects, it was scarcely necessary for hini 
to say a word, since tliat court and the 
whole country were perfectly sensible of 
them. There were some, however, who 
lie feared did not give him credit for che- 
rishing the fair spirit of candour and jus- 
tice ; but his willingness to retract any 
expression he might have used, or any 
observation he might have made, when he 
discovered that he had overstated any 
jioint, was the best proof of a candid and 
honourable mind. If the question jnn- 
wedtd to the vote, he would heartilv sup- 
port Mr. Hume. Ho did not know' Mr, 
Carstairs, and con''eqiiently could not tell 
how far he was qualified for such a situ- 
ation ; it was therefoie his duty to hoht 
up his Irand In favour of that individual 
whose previous exei lions entitled him to 
respect and gratitude. 

Mr. S. DiXon said, the gentlemen who 
had pieceded him had done no more than 
justice to tiu" indefatigable exerlions of 
Mr. Hume. But it appeared to liiin that 
his public engagements, his eni: Jiremrntsi 
in parl'dment, to whirl-, he pa-d the lu- 
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most attention, would present him from 
actinc; as he ought to do, if he were 
placed ou the committee : that was the 
fact. His hou. frieuil had gi^eu au 
tiaordiiidry reason for proposing Mr. 
Hume, which he hoped would be explain- 
ed, fur the information of plain men like 
himself. It might be supposed that his 
words went beyond Ids meaning, when he 
said that Mr. Hume was not palatable to 
the court of directors, and therefore 
ought to be elected. Now he was quite 
sure tliat no motives existed which could 
render Mr. Hume unpalatable to that ho- 
nourable body. 

Mr. Lowndest said, the hon. gentleman 
might put as much sugar as he pleased 
into his observations, in order to make 
them as sweet as possible, but that would 
not alter a fact. As to tlie objection 
which he had made, on account of Mr. 
Hume’s parliamentary duties, had he for- 
gotten how many gentlemen had served 
on the committee wlio were also mem- 
bers of parliament? Did he forget that 
Mr. Baring, the great loan contractor, 
who, in aud out of parliameot, had a 
multiplicity of duties to perform, was a 
xnemter of this committee? Although 
Mr. Hume was in parliament, he was 
well assured that he would not be an 
idle member of the committee. 

Mr, Dixon. — ** Did not Mr. Baring de« 
dine on account of his duties ?** 

Mr. LowndeSf^** Yes, of his private 
duties. Until they occupied his attention, 
he was one of the most active members 
of tlie comraittee." 

Mr. R. Jackson said, his hon, friend, 
who bad proposed this motion, expressed 
some surprise, that a warm and general 
feeling to second it did not seem to per- 
vade the court. But, if he construed his 
(Mr. Jackson’s) silence, as a mark of 
indifference, be had totally mistaken bis 
feelings. If he were asked, who will act 
most advantageously for the Company, if 
placed on this committee? he would say, 
Mr. Hume. If he wished the committee 
of by-laws to make greater exertions 
than they had done, or to command in 
the minds of the Company a greater 
degree ot credit thau their past conduct 
had commanded, he would certainly vote 
for Mr. Hume. If the proprietors recol- 
lected the great services which Mr. Hume 
had performed, when a loember of the 
by-laws committee ; if they considered 
his u>eful exertions, w'heii he was obliged 
to submit to much labour, and to un- 
deigo great sacrifices of every description, 
of teeliiig a.> well as of time; if all these 
circnm^fances united together, constitut- 
ed, and assuredly they did constitute, a 
claim ou public cratitiide, then the pro- 
prietors must, in justice, vote -foi Mr. 
Huuie. 

Tlie D‘>p'ity Chiiyman wished to set 


the hon. proprietor right. He believed 
Mr. Hume never was a member of the 
committee of by-laws. 

Mr. Howorth said, he was a member of 
the special committee. 

Mr. Jackson continued. His hon. friend 
had been a member of tlte special com- 
mittee, one of the most industrious, io« 
quiriiig, aud beneficial roinmittees that 
ever emanated from the general court. 
He had inadverteuily confounded the or- 
dinary committee with that wiiich had 
been specially appointed, and of which 
Mr. Hume was a most aciive aud zealous 
member. One recommendation which 
his hon. friend had advanced, for the 
election of Mr. Hume, he differed from 
in toto. He had observed, that he was 
pMuliarly suited for the situation, be- 
cause he was not palatable to the court of 
directors. Now, if he were at variance 
with the court of directo’s, he would iu* 
fallibly vote against him, because it was 
of the utmost importance, that public 
fnnetionaries should harmonize together; 
and where harmony did not prevail 
amongst them, little good was ever ef- 
fected. He was convinced, if it were de- 
manded publicly in that court, whether 
Mr. Hume was not a most intelligent, and 
a most upright man, but one voice and one 
opinion would be heard on the subject, 
within and without the bar. Besides, he 
could not supf* 05 e, that, liigh minded as 
the e.xecutive body were, wiien they saw 
that Mr. Hume was an active, able, and 
iudefatigable man, they would nourish a 
dislike ag.'tinst him, merely because he 
was acceptable to the proprietors at large. 
He was sure, if that court did itself the 
honour, he would say, to nominate Mr. 
Hume, it would be an act, than which 
none could be more pleasing to the court 
of directors. If this proceeding wei'e at 
all disparaging to the talents and inte- 
grity of the individual previously named, 
he would not support it. But, as that 
gentleman had not laboured in the ser- 
vice of the Company, as his qualifications 
were of course unknown, it could not be 
disparaging to him, if an individual were 
selected who had materially served and 
assisted the Company. Mr. Hume had 
already been a functionary, and had la- 
boured to serve the proprietors. His abi- 
lities were well known, and it was but 
fair that they should be rewarded with 
any mark of respect the proprietors could 
command. It might be supposed, from 
his mode of expression, at times, that 
Mr. Hume was a man of liarsh and severe 
habits. But iiotlting could be further 
from the fact : he was kind, beneficent, 
and good. No man attended more sedu- 
lou.sjy to his moral duties. Whether he 
was called upon to forward the education 
of the poor, to relieve the sick, or to 
succour tile indigent. Ins spirit and his 
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pocket were alike devoted to the good 
work. His exertions were not ronhned 
to one or two objects, they were produc- 
tive of good, he migtit almost say in 
every direction. When his hon. friend 
(Mr. Dixon) spoke of Mr. Hume’s par- 
iiaraeniary engagements, he begged tore- 
mind him of what that great and good 
man. Sir S. Romilly, had said, which 
might almost he included amoiiust his last 
words. When speaking of Mr. Hume — 
“ There is one subject,’* said he, “ which 
I particularly recommend to Mr. Hume, 
wiiose lahitur and time appear to be t.iken 
up with a variety of important objects, 
but who still buds l.ilmur and time fur 
something more, if it be beneficial.** This 
was thetiuth. Mr. Hume, hy his per- 
severing, he could almost >ay, his invete- 
rate habits of regularity and industry, 
found moie time, either for the caliivattoii 
of intellectual endowments, for useful 
exertions in the cause of humanhy, for an 
active interference in the transactions of 
that couit, or for a due attention to his 
parlianuiiiary duties, than could be ima- 
gined by tho^e, who did not act on the 
same methodical piinciple. In his opi- 
nion, the pioprietor.s would do themselves 
much honour by supporting the uomi- 
uation of Mr. Home. 

The Chairman — It is now my duty 
to put the question. A proposition has 
been made tor nominating Mr. J Carstairs 
on the cmiiiuittee of by-laws, to winch 
an ameudiuent has been moved, to 
stjtute Mr. Jo.seph Hume. Both t ie gen- 
tlemen are well knoun, and 1 will leave 
the decision to the feelings of the pro- 
prietors.'* 

Mr. Lowndes hoped that the election of 
Mr. Hume would be unanimously carried. 
He was very glad totind, thai, by thiow- 
lug a pint of dirty water into the pump 
of discussion, he hud been the iii>tru- 
ment of diawing forth two or three such 
pure draughts as the court had that day 
been refreshed with. 

I'he Chairman— original ques- 
tion was, that J. Carstairs, Ksq. be a 
member of the committee of by laws for 
the year ensuing, since which it has been 
moved, that the name of Joseph Hume, 
Esq. be .substituted ; the question i have 
to put is, that the name of J. Carstair':, 
Esq., propo.-ed to be left out, stand part 
of the question." 

Mr. S, D'uvon wis' ed to have llie shew 
of hands taken on each name. 

The Deputy Chairman said, that could 
not be done. The regular course was, 
that which ivas now adopted. 

Mr. R. Jackson thought the hon. chair- 
man had put the question most correctly, 
and in perfect accordance with the mode 
adopted in the transactiou of public busi- 
ness. Those who were favourable to Mr. 
C^stairs would hold up their bauds ou 
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the present (which was the affirmatire) 
question; those who wished Mr. Home 
to be elected, would hold up their hands 
when the negative question was put. 

Mr. Grant begged, before tlie question 
was disposed of, to address a very few 
words to the court. Thi.s sort ul ques- 
tion, when names weie placed in compe- 
tition was exceedingly delicate, and 
ought always, if possible, to be avoided. 
It was with tliis view, in order to pre- 
vent the unplea.'-ant feelings created by 
such a competition, that the court of di- 
rectors had generally been in the habit of 
proposing to the propiietors some iu- 
<iividual whom they conceived to be 
worthy of acting as one of the tommitt^ 
of by-laws, wl»en a vacancy occurred# 
They had alwriys selected persons of abi- 
lity, and of irreproachable integrity. In 
conformity with that custom, they had, 
on this occasion, {iroposed a most re.^^pect- 
able geiitleman, well known to the Com- 
pany, as one higlily qualilied to become a 
iifHinher of the comniitlee. An hon. pro- 
prietor had, hovvevei, thought proper to 
put another gentleman in nuniination, 
and ije n ld the court, by way ot lecom- 
tnendation, lliat Mr. Hume had done 
more ihaii any other man, in ferrettinif 
out and distoveiing abuses. This the 
lion, director wi&lied to have explained. 
He should like to know, what abuse* 
Mr. Hume had f«nind our, with rt^l>ect to 
the executive body. He was anxious to 
have this cteaied up, in order that 
he might see the solidity of the grounds 
on wliiclitlie bou. proprietor brought Mr. 
Hume forward. For his own part, he 
cared not who was on the committee. 
He did not feci the smallest apprehension 
of any n an, whatever his aptitude might 
be for looking into abuses. But this he 
would say, that, if a inuii became a 
member of that, (»rany oilier committee, 
with suspicious and inqui.sitoi iat habits, 
he was not likely to do much good. These 
were not tlie feelings he ought to possess. 
If he encouMged tiiem, lie would pro- 
ceed on a false principle, and often at- 
tempt to hod our abuses where none ex- 
isted. No sort of objection could be 
raised against Mr. Caixairs, and it was 
difficult to conceive why an opposition 
had been set up. 'I'be matter was, how- 
ever, entirely in the discretion of the 
proprietors. 

Mr. Lowndes said, he only presumed 
(for it was a long time since he iiad been 
at college) that the hon. director iiad not 
ai'gued logically. It was incumbent on 
him, in the first place, to prove that 
there W’ere no abuses. That was the 
correct way of proceeding. If the hon. 
director did undertake to shew' that there 
were none, he wouh! endeavour to prove 
that there were many {Order, order!) 
With regard to what the hon. director 
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most attention, would prevent him from 
actjns; as he ought to do, if he were 
placed ou the committee: that was the 
fact. His h(iu. fneufi hud given an ex- 
ti^rdiiinry reason for proposing Mr. 
Home, wliich lie hoped would he explain- 
ed, for the information of plain men tike 
himself. It migiit be supposed that liis 
words went beyond his meaning, when he 
said that Mr. Hume was not palatable to 
She court of directors, and therefore 
otfght to be elected. Now he was quite 
sure that no motives existed which could 
render Mr. Hume unpalatable to that ho- 
nourable body. 

Mr. Lowndex said, the hon. geiitlemau 
might put as much sugar as he pleased 
into his observations, in order to make 
them as sweet as pu'^sible, but that would 
not alter a fact. As to the objection 
whicli he had made, on account of Mr. 
Hume’s pailiamentary duties, had he for- 
gotten how many gentlemen had served 
on the committee who were also mem- 
bers of parliament > Did he forget that 
Mr. Baring, the great loan contractor, 
who, in aud out of parliament, had a 
multiplicity of duties to perform, was a 
member of this committee? Altliough 
Mr. Hume was in parliament, lie was 
well assured that he would not be an 
idle member of the committee. 

Mr. Dixon. — ** Did not Mr. Baring de* 
dine on account of his duties ?" 

Mr. Lowndes ^ — “ Yes, of his private 
duties. Until they occupied his atteution, 
he was one of the most active members 
of the comraittee.'^ 

Mr. R. Jackson said, his lion, friend, 
who bad pioposed this motion, expressed 
some surprise, tiiat a warm and general 
feeling to secoud it did not seem to per- 
vade the court. But, if he construed bis 
(Mr. Jackson’s) silence, as a mark of 
indifference, be bad totally mistaken bis 
feelings. If be were asked, whowillact 
most advantageously for the Company, if 
placed on this committee ? he would say, 
Mr. Hume. If be wished the committee 
of by-laws to make greater exertions 
than they had done, or to command in 
the minds of the Company a greater 
degree ot credit than their past conduct 
had commanded, he would certainly vote 
for Mr. Hume. If the proprietors recol- 
lected the great services which Mr. Hume 
had performed, when a member of the 
by-laws committee; if they considered 
his u>eful exertions, when he was obliged 
to submit to much labour, and to uti- 
deigo great sacrifices of every description, 
of leeiing as well as of time; if all these 
circiinistances united together, constitut- 
ed, and assuredly they did constitute, a 
claim on public gratitude, then the pro- 
prietors must, in justice, vote 'for Mr. 
Hume. 

The Chdym'in wished to set 


the bon. proprietor right. He believed 
Mr. Hume never was a member of the 
committee of by-laws. 

Mr. Howorth said, he was a member of 
the special committee. 

Mr. Jackson continued. His hon. friend 
had been a member of tire special com- 
mittee, one of the most industrious, in« 
quiriiig, aud beneficial committees that 
ever emanated from the general court. 
He had inadvertently confounded the or- 
dinary committee with that which had 
been specially appointed, and of which 
Mr. Hume was a most active aud zealous 
member. One recommendation which 
his hon. friend had advauced, for the 
election of Mr. Hume, he differed from 
in toto. He had observed, that be was 
peculiarly suited for the situation, be- 
cause he was not palatable to the court of 
directors. Now, if he were at variance 
with the court of directO’S, he would in- 
fallibly vote against him, because it was 
of the utmost importance, that public 
functionaries should harmonize together; 
and where harmony did not prevail 
amongst them, little good was ever ef- 
fected. He was convinced, if it were de- 
manded publicly in that couit, whether 
Mr. Hume was not a most intelligent, and 
a most upright man, but one voice and one 
opinion would be heard on tiie subject, 
within and without the bar. Besides, be 
could not sup^» 05 e, that, liigh iuiuded as 
the executive body were, when they saw 
that Mr. Hume was an active, able, and 
indefatigable man, they would nourish a 
dislike against him, merely because he 
was acceptable to the proprietors at large. 
He was sure, if that court did itself the 
honour, he would say, to nominate Mr. 
Hume, it would be an act, than which 
none could be more pleasing to the court 
of directors. If this proceeding wei% at 
ail disparaging to the talents and inte- 
grity of the individual previously named, 
he would not support it. But, as .that 
geutiemau had not laboured iu the ser- 
vice of the Company, as his qualifications 
were of course unknown, it could not be 
disparaging to him, if an individual were 
selected w'bo had materially served and 
assisted the Company. Mr. Hume had 
alreaiiy been a functional y, and had la- 
boured to serve the proprietors. His abi- 
lities were well known, and it was but 
fair that they should be rewarded with 
any mark of respect the proprietors could 
command. It might be supposed, from 
his mode of expression, at times, tliat 
Mr. Hume was a man of harsli and severe 
habits. But nothing could be further 
from the fact : he was kind, beneficent, 
aud good. No man attended more sedu- 
lou-sly to his moral duties. Whether he 
was failed upon to forward the education 
of the poor, to relieve the sick, or to 
succour the indigent, his spirit and his 
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pocket were alike devoted to the good 
work. His exertions were not ronfint'd 
to one or two objects, they were produc- 
tive of good, he might almost say in 
every direction. When his hon. friend 
(Mr. Dixon) spoke of Mr. Huine^a par- 
liamentary engagements, he begged tore- 
mind him of what that great and good 
man. Sir S. Romilly, had said, which 
might almost he included amoiiust his last 
words. When speaking of Mr- Hume — 
“ There is one subject,** said he, “ which 
I particularly recommend to Mr. Hiiroe, 
whose labour and time appear to be taken 
lip with a variety of important objects, 
but who still duds lalmur and time for 
something more, If it be henelicial.** This 
was thetiuth. Mr. Hume, hy his per- 
severing, he could almost >ay, his invete- 
rate habits of regularity and industry, 
found inoie time, either for the cnlrivatioii 
of intellectual endowments, for useful 
exertions in the cause of humanriy, for an 
active inferfeiencc in the transactions of 
that couit, or for a due attention to his 
parliamentaty duties, than could be ima- 
gined by tlio«!e, who did not act on the 
same incthodicai principle. In liis opi- 
nion, the pioprieior.s would do them>eUes 
much honour by suppoiting the uoini- 
uatioD of Mr. Hume. 

The Chairman^** It is now my duty 
to put the question. A proposition has 
been made tor nominating Mr. J Carstaiis 
on the committee of by-laws, to winch 
an amendment ha.s been moved, to sub*- 
stitute Mr. Joseph Hume. Both t ie gen- 
tlemen are well known, and I will leave 
the decision to the feelings of the pro- 
prietors.'* 

Mr. Lowndes hoped that the election of 
Mr. Hume would be unanimously catried. 
He was very glad totind, that, by tiirow- 
ingapinr of dirty water into the pump 
of discussion, he had been the iti'^fru- 
ment of drawing forrii two or three such 
pure draugiits as tiie court had that day 
been refreshed with, 

I’he “The original ques- 

tion was, that J. Carstairs, b'sq. be a 
member of the committee of by biw.s for 
the year ensiling, since which it has been 
moved, that the name of Joseph Hume, 
Esq. be substituted ; thequeftion 1 have 
to put is, that the name of J. Carstairs, 
Esq., piopo'.ed to be left out, stand part 
of the question.’* 

Mr. 5. Dixon wis' ed to have the shew 
of hands taken on each name. 

The Deputy Chairman said, that could 
not be done. The rejfular course w’as, 
that which was now adopted, 

Mr. H. Jackson thought the hon. chair- 
man had put the question most correctly, 
and in perfect accordance with the mode 
adopted in the transaction of public busi" 
uess. Those who were favourable to Mr. 
Carstairs would hold up their hands oo 
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the present (which was the afUrmatira} 
question ; those who wished Mr. Home 
to be elected, would hold up their hands 
when the negative question was put. 

Mr. Grant begged, before the question 
was disposed of, to address a very few 
words to the court. This sort of ques- 
tion, when names weie placed in compe- 
tition was exceediueiy delicate, and 
ought always, if possible, to be avoided. 
It was with this view, in order to pre- 
vent the unpleasant feelings created by 
such a rompetition, that the court of di- 
rectors had generally been in the habit of 
piopnsiag to the proprietors some in- 
dividual whom they conceived to be 
w orthy of acting as one of the comraittw* 
of by-laws, when a vacancy occurred. 
They had always selected persons of abi- 
lity, and of irreproachable integrity. In 
conforinit) with that custom, they had, 
on this occasion, proposed a most respect- 
able gentleman, well known to the Com- 
pany, as one highly qualified to become a. 
iif**mher of the committee. An hon. pro- 
prietor had, hovvevei, thought proper to 
put anoihir gtntiettiaii in nonunation, 
and he t«-ld the court, hy way ot recom- 
mendation, that Mr. Hume had done 
more ihan any other man, in ferrettinif 
out and disioiering abuses. This the 
hon. director wished to have e.xplained. 
He should like to know, what abuse# 
Mr. .Hume had found out, with rt.'>(iecttO 
theexecutiie body. He was anxious to 
have this iHiini cleared up, in older that 
he might see the solidity of tiie grounds 
on which the hon. proprietor brought Mr. 
Hume forward. For his own part, he 
cared not who was oti the committee. 
He did not feel the smallest apprehension 
of any man, whatever his aptitude might 
be for looking into abuses. But this he 
would say, that, if a man became a 
member of that, or any other cominiitee, 
with suspicious and inquisitorial habits, 
he was not likely to do much good. These 
weie not tlie feelings he ought to possess. 
If he encouraged them, he would pro- 
ceed on a false principle, and often at- 
tempt to hud out abuses where none ex- 
isted. No sort of objection could be 
raised against Mr. Caistairs, and it was 
didicult to conceive why an opposition 
had been set up. The matter was, how- 
ever, entiiely in the discretion of the 
proprietors. 

Mr. Lowndes said, he only presumed 
(for it was a long time since he had been 
at college) that the hon. director bad not 
ai’gued logically. It was incumbent on 
him, in the hist place, to prot'c that 
there were no abuses. That was the 
correct way of proceeding. If the hon. 
director did undertake to shew that there 
were none, he would endeavour to prove 
that there were many (Order, order!) 
With regard to what the hon. director 
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bad said, as to a sort of predeteriuiaa* 
tion to fiud out abuses where there were 
none, he thought his owq good sense 
might hare told him, that such a prede- 
termination, when there was nothing to 
act upon, could not do any mischief. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird wished to stale the 
form of the question now before the 
court, in order to prevent misappreheu- 
sion. The proprietors were now to de- 
cide, whether the name of J. Carstaiis, 
£»q. should, or should not, be left out of 
the motion. 

Mr. Grant would endeavour to ex- 
plain this matter to the coinprebension of 
all. The question was, “ that the name 
of J. Carstairs, Esq. stand head of the 
question.*' All those therefore who were 
of opinion that he should be pla( ed on the 
committee, would vote^ea, and holdup 
their hands. 

Mr. Hoicorih said, he wished to take 
no part in the discussion. He was desi- 
rous that individuals, nominated to act as 
members of the coninilttee of by-laws, 
should be selected and appointed, freely 
and fairly, by the court of proprietors. 
It WHS of no consequence to him and his 
bonourable colleagues, who the indivi- 
duals were, so that they were sent in by 
the unbiassed voice of the general court. 
They were content with whomsoever the 
proprietors might be pleased to appoint. 
He rose, on this occasion, merely to 
state, tliar the question was put in such a 
form, that lie did not understand ft. If 
it were put in a plain and direct way, 
thus, whether Mr. Cars^airs should be a 
member of thi«i committee or not, the 
proprietors would know what they were 
about. 

Mr. Loirndes begged to infoiin tlie pro- 
prietors, that Mr. Carstairs was both a 
ship-builder and a shii>-owner. — {Order! 
order !) 

The question was then put, and the 
name of Mr. Carstairs was retaiued by a 
very large majority. 

Mr. S. Dixon wished to know whether 
the amended by-laws would be printed 
before their ultimate consideration at 
the next general court, so that the pro- 
prietors would be apprised of what was 
to he altered ? 

The Chairman — 'I'hey will be adver- 
tized, hut not regularly printed.” 

Mr. Loivndes— “ I hope it will he made 
the subject of a by-law, that whatever 
gentleman gets up to speak liere, the 
same courtesy may be observed towards 
him, as if he were in the House of 
Coionions.” 

MR, CHARLES LLOYD, 

The Chairman — “ I have to acquaint 
lite court, that thecouit of directors on 
the Ct)th ult. came to a resolution to 
permit Mr. Charles Lloyd, late or the 


Bengal civil establishment, to return with 
his tank to India.*' 

The resolution was then read. 

“ At a court of directors, held on the 
26ihofMay, 1819: 

“ Resolved, in consideration of the 
peculiar circumstances of the case ol 
Mr. Charles Lloyd, late of the Bengal civil 
establishment, who lias been detained in 
this country by particular family affairs, 
that he be permitted to return with his 
rank to India, according to tlie provisions 
of the statute.” 

The Chairman then moved, “ that Mr. 

C. Lloyd be pennitted to return with his 
rank to India, conformably with the Act 
of the 53d Geo. III. cap. 155. sec. 8.” 

Agreed to unanimously. 

The Chairman informed the court, 
that, by the 53d of Geo. III. this ques- 
tion must be decided by ballot, and be 
appointed Thursday, the 8ih of July, for 
the ballot. 

PENSION TO SIR GEORGE HILARO • 
BARLOW, G. C. B. 

The Chairman — “ I have now to ac- 
quaint the court that it is also made spe- 
cial, for the purpose of laying before the 
proprietors, for their appiobation, a reso- 
lution of the court of diiectcrs of the 8th 
Apiil last, gianting to Sir George Hilaro 
Barlow, Bart. G, C. B., a pension of 
j^laOO per annum, on the grounds therein 
stated.” 

In conformity with the by-law, cap. 6. 
sec. 19, the resolution of the com t ot (li- 
ters, in the form of a report, was then 
read. It set forth “ that the court of 
directors had pas^^ed a resolution, in 
words or effect following ; 

“ Thursday, April 8, 1819. 

“ Resolved, that, in consideration of 
the long and faithful services of Sir G.H. 
Barlow, Bart. G.C.B. ; the many eminent 
stations he has hlled in a most exem- 
plary manner, and the very moderate 
nicaiis he pos'*esses for supporting his 
high lank in society ; it be re(*onimended 
to the court of proprietors to giant him 
a pension of .€l.i00 per annum, to com- 
mence fiom the 28th of May, 1B18, and 
to he paid out of the territoiial re- 
venue of India. 

** That the grounds on wliich the said 
grant is recommended, are the long and 
faithful services of Sir G. H. Barlow; tlie 
many eminent stations he has tilled; and 
the inadequacy of his fortune to support 
the elevated rank in which he has been 
placed. All which is submitted to the 
liberal coii'^ideraiirin of the aenera! court.” 

The Chairman — “ In rising to submit 
to the court a motion for the appioval of 
the resolution of the court of directors, 

I think it only necessary to direct your 
attciition to the letter acldresged by Sir 
G. H. Barlow to the executive body, and 
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to the resolutioQ which has just been 
read. Thinking the case of Sir 6. Bar- 
low to be worthy of attention, I re- 
commend it to the liberal consideration of 
the proprietors of East India stock. ( 
shall now more “ that the court approve 
of the resolution of the court of directors 
of the 8th of April last, subject to the 
confirmation of another general court.” 

The Deputy Chairman seconded the 
inoNon. 

Mr. R, Jackson requested the letter of 
Sir G. H. Barlow to be read. 

The letter, in substanee as follows, 
dated Streathani, 28th May 1818, and ad- 
dres.sed to the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman of the East-India Company, was 
then read : — 

“ Gentlemen : — A period of four years 
has now elapsed sinee 1 returned from 
India, after a residence there of iit years, 
without intermission. It would be unne- 
cessary to detail to you the important 
situations I filled during that time ; the 
resolution of the court of directors in my ' 
favour, on occasions of great moment, 
and under circumstances of the deepest 
interest to the company ; and the expec- 
tations held out to me of most distin- 
guished honours and retvards, of all 
which the company are apprised. The 
situation iu which- 1 now find myself is 
also known to the Company ; except the 
exact amount of my fortune, which* I 
likewise stated to the late chairman. 1 re- 
quest yon will introduce my case to the 
notice of the court. It will be perhaps 
sufficient to slate what has been done, 
with respect to my predecessors, who 
filled the high office which I formerly 
held. I place the matter entirely in your 
hands, begging you to bring it under the 
consideration of the court, in such a 
manner as you may think proper. 

“ G. H, Bablow.” 

Mr. Lowndes said, it would, in his opi- 
nion, be a most dangerous precedent, to 
move, in that court, for pensions to gen- 
tlemen, because . they had been a great 
many years in India, and had not saved 
money. When he made this observation 
he was ready to admit that Sir G. Bar- 
low’s services merited the thanks trf the 
Company, although his proceedings took 
a different turn from what jvas expected. 
Still, he would say, that, when an indi- 
vidual had held a lucrative situation for 
30 or 40 years, it was a little too much 
for him to call on the Company to pension 
him, especially when there was no 
surplus territorial revenue, and when 
their commercial revenue was greatly 
burdened. It was a solecism to say, be- 
cause q gentleman had neglected an op- 
portunity of realising a large fortune, 
that therefore the Company ought to give 
him one. This was a two-edged sword. 
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In one instance, they were called on 
to assist a poor devil of a fellow, wfa6 
had no fortunh to live on, and never 
had an opportunity of making one ; and, 
in another, they were requested to draw 
on the funds of the Company, becausd an 
individual had a very fine opportunity, 
and neglected it. Before he voted on this 
occasion, he would read the paper which 
he had in his pocket, and which he had 
before alluded to. He thought they had 
granted a sufficient number of pensions 
for this year ; and, before he voted fob 
any more, he would move for a committee 
of finance, in order to know how the 
Company were to pay them. Because, 
if they voted pensions, and afterwards 
could not pay them, they committed 
themselves, and would look extremely 
ridiculous. [The hon. proprietor hetfe 
read a long resolution, which he statbd 
his intention of moving. It set forth the 
increased expenditure 'of the Compai^, 
the amount of their debt, and enforced 
the necessity of retrenchment ; but the 
noise in the court was so great that It 
was impossible to collect distinctly the 
different lieads of which it consisted.] 
An hon. director (Mr. Grant), he pro- 
ceeded to say, had found fiinlt with him 
for talking about abuses. Ifbehadma^ 
use of any improper expressions it mi^ 
be taken according to the custom of 
cautile men, with the entry of “ errdn 
excepted." But he would ash whetb^ 
his statement of the Company’s finand^ 
was true or not .’ He would ask, whetbebr 
this remark bad not been made, ** tb^ 
the Company’s coffers were almost ex- 
hausted — that they were on the eve of 
bankruptcy?” Now, if individnals agreed 
in this last proposition, was it not im- 
proper for them, on this occasion, to 
stifle their true feeling, and vote away 
a sum of money which they knew could 
not be spared ? He protested against 
their making this a pension year. The 
system which prevailed of constantly 
granting pensions, reminded him of the 
Hydra snake : when one head- was cut 
off several others started up. This 
pension-hydra was in fact a snake in the 
grass, and, if not narrowly watched, 
would inevitably do much mischief. They 
were about sending, out a clergyman to 
Canton, with a salary of j£800 "per annuA. 
But he advised gentlemen now, as he had 
done before, to read the history 6f thfe 
Jesuits, and take warning of the e^ 
that had been occasioned by sending B 
number of missionaries abroad. If you 
(the Company) once let them in, they 
will perhaps, in return, kick you out. 
With all their Christian-like feeling, he 
did not admire their sending clergymen 
abroad with such large salaries. — {Order! 
order .') It was clear, that, whether a 
person went out to India, or came home, 
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lie must still have a pension. In what- 
ever way he acted, he was, it appeared, 
to be rewarded. A pension was in any 
case to be granted to him. And why > 
Because those who bad the power of 
denial, in the first instance, were afraid 
to refuse. After tiie way in which he 
had spoken of Sir 6.H. Barlow’s claim, it 
might be supposed that he was not one 
of that gentleman’s friends. He, how- 
ever, assured the court, that he did not 
make these observations in any spirit of 
personal ill-will or private hostility to- 
wards Sir George Barlow. He acted en- 
tirely on public grounds, and he had de- 
livei^ his sentiments in that plain, down- 
right, honest manner, which he would 
idways adopt in that court, whether it 
pleased individuals or not. They had 
lately been putting their hands into the 
pockets of the Company by wholesale, 
and he now gave notice, that, unless a 
land-mark was set up, a boundary was 
placed to the granting of pensions, he 
would vote against conferring any pen • 
sions whatsoever, let the merits of the 
individual be what they might. He hoped 
the next would be a leap-year with the 
Company, that a little time might be al- 
dow^ for improvement in their finances, 
before the grmts were called for. It was 
proper that poor India should be sufiered 
to recruit a little, after so much indispo- 
aition. Indeed there were some persons 
who thought she was so sickly, that she 
could not recover. Other ladies were de- 
livered but once a year ; but Indiana pro- 
duced so often in the course of a twelre- 
' mrmtb, that she must be a most extraor- 
dinary creature if she recovered. Having 
put in bis widow’s mite against this pro- 
mise pcnsion-syitem, he would now sit 
down, in the hope tjiat the same prin- 
ci{de would be supported by abler talents 
don he could boast. After a short pause, 
Mr. Z>. Kimuiird rose. He said, he 
had wdted till the very last moment, in 
the hope that some other gentleman 
would have addressed the court. He 
could assure them that it was no over- 
sight on his part, which had involved him 
in .an opposition to the measure now 
brought forward. That opposition was 
the result of calm and mature deli- 
beration. • He was aware, that, standing 
as he did, amongst so numerous a body 
of proprietors of East-ludia stock, he 
was probably not addressing an audience 
in which there was not a vast majority 
actuated by feelings of public duty, as 
well as by an honest and warm admira- 
tion of Sir George Barlow’s conduct, to 
support his claims. He gave them his 
solemn assurance, that, in shortly ap- 
pealing to the court, it would sincerely 
pain him if any thing he said should hurt 
their feelings ; and his regret would be 
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still deeper, if it conveyed any injury to 
the feelings of Sir George Barlow. If 
the grounds on which the grant was re- 
commended were such as had precedeut 
to support them, it ought to be shewn ; 
or if the Company were disposed to de- 
clare to all their servants, that, similar 
grounds being made out, they were ready 
to come forward and reward them. In 
either case, he could understand the pro- 
ceeding, which was at present rather ob- 
scure. It was with great, with sincere 
pain, that he liad learned the situation of 
Sir Geo. Barlow’s circumstances ; be- 
cause, he was confident they must be in 
the last state of depiession, before he 
could have brought himself to write the 
letter which had recently been read. He 
was<£rtain that no pure and independent 
man could justify iiim for writing it, un- 
less, indeed, he relied on the Company to 
do that whieh was unintelligible to him, 
but might not be so to the court of di - 
rectors, namely, to redeem those pledges 
of great rewards and high honours, which, 
he said, had been repeatedly given to him. 
The honours, he apprehended, were to 
come from the crowu ; none, be believed, 
eould be conferred by the Company. If 
there were such distinct promises and 
pledges on record, let them be pointed 
out, and be would not oppose the grant s 
because, if hopes had been excited by 
specific pledges, it was but fair and ho- 
nourable that the pledges should be re- 
deemed and the hopes realized. This 
would form a distinct case, and would 
prevent the grant from being drawn into 
precedeut. But, if there were no pledges 
of this description, then, he contended, 
that a precedent so anomalons ought not 
to be established for the futnre. The 
danger which it might produce was suffi- 
ciently obvious to justify, or ratper to 
command the Company to shut their bands 
on this occasion. He knew nothing of 
Sir Geo. Barlow, except what related to 
his public conduct ; and if he went into 
an investigation of it, lie must, he fear- 
ed, hear a great deal indeed, before he 
could pass it over, even in silence ; be- 
cause, when they were called on to give 
an opinion on public conduct, many years 
after the transactions had taken place, 
with which that conduct was connected, 
their decision must have a great influence 
in India, and, he thought, that, as it was 
wise and beneficial to reward those go- 
vernors-general wlio had discharged the 
duties of their high office efficiently, in 
order that their example might be imi- 
tated ; in the same manner ought they 
to hold up the conduct of those who had 
acted imprudently, as a warning to others, 
that they might avpid a similar course. 
He would not, however, animadvert on 
the public conduct of Sir G. Barlow : at 
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the same time he was of opinion, that, 
before the question was put to the vote, 
it was incumbent on those who sup- 
ported the grant, to state the grounds on 
which Sir G. BarloWdeserved their praise, 
as a public man, and to shew in what 
manner thef could upholil his public con- 
duct, as wise and salutary, ff they could 
not do this, they ought to give up the 
public ground altogether, and make it a 
grant to a person in unfortunate circum- 
stances, who, at some former period, 
had received a plpdge of assistance from 
the East-India Company. If this were 
done, the applicant might say, “ I call on 
you now to redeem your promise ; for tiie 
expectation you held out caused me to 
enter into expense, which, but for your 
pledge/ 1 would not have thought of." 
As the proposition now .gtood, it was 
foond^ on three distinct grounds. First, 
his long services in India; second, his 
having had certain expectations held out 
to him, and a frequent approval of his 
conduct by the court of directors ; and 
third, his being ill unfortunate circumstan- 
ces. If length of service alone was to be a 
ground, there were many witli claims 
as strong as those preferred by him. 
But, he would ask, was rhere any one 
man that ever served the Company, of 
whom it could be staled, that, during bis 
residence in India, he was placed in pos- 
session of higher advantages than those 
which Sir G. Barlow enjoyed ? Might 
they not say, speaking of Sir G. Barlow’s 
career in India, that, though he had 
' spent much of bis time there, he had en. 
joyed the most lucrative offices, and that 
he liad at length found a situation, which 
was at least on a' level with his talents ? 
He never was under a cloud ; he never 
was obliged to force his way by dint of 
extraordinary abilities. 'Fhe very last 
act, which terminated his career in India, 
was one, which if it were severely de- 
scribed, might be considered as ill- 
natured proceedings towards him ; but, 
if considered in the most favourable 
manner, it could not bear out the suppo- 
sitioit,.that he retired under any appi^nt 
circumstances, which demanded a re- 
ward when he came home, 'fliese were 
the circumstances which marked bis 
history, and he appealed to those who 
beard him, many of whom were doubt- 
less friendly to the grant, whether be 
had not touched on them as lightly as 
possible. He had touched on them gene- 
rally, rather than pul a mure harsh and 
severe interpretation on certain parts of 
his conduct. He had refrained from re- 
marking, with any degree of minuteness, 
on his proceeding, because be wished to 
know whether this grant was recommend- 
ed with reference to his public character ? 

If it were, he would ask, whether there 
was .not one passage in bis life that ought 
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tp place an insurmoantable bar against 
it } Was it not notorious, that, whilehe 
was ill the council over whidh the Mar- 
<)uis Wellesley jiresided, he never did re- 
cord his apposition to those measures, 
which he was afterwards so ready to con- 
demn ? He looked in vain, ther;rfore, for 
those circumstances in his public con- 
ilpct, which were to entitle him to de- 
mand reward. He thought it was the 
dnty of every Englishman to pass his Se- 
verest censure on those who, armed with 
power, would interfere with the regular 
administration of justice. He would 
boldly say, in reference to Sir George 
Barlow’s public acts, that it was by bis 
hand the ^mpany had nearly lost India. 
That hand, the injury received from 
which was the more cruel, because it was 
the hand of their own much favoured of- 
ficer, who had almost been their parri- 
cide. He should certainly opp^ the 
grant, unless it were voted on*tbis plain 
ground, that Sir 6. Barlow was in un- 
fortunate circumstances, and that pledges 
had been given to him by the Company 
which he now called on the Court to 
redeem. 

Mr. t’ttmming said, he was not mtich 
accustomed to public speaking, but he 
could not forbear from delivering hiasen- 
timents on such an occasion. He had 
known Sir G. Barlow from the first mo- 
ment of his going to India, and thoi^h 
be had not seen, yet he h^ heard ;a^ 
read much of his conduct, and be would 
now declare bis conscientious belief, that 
the Company never bad a more xealous, 
a more able, or a more honest servant. 
He assumed the functions of governor-ge- 
neral at a period of great difficulty, and 
he had used bis utmost endeavours to 
overcome them. No man could do more. 
He could not give a silent vote on this oc- 
casion, and he wished, most sincerely, 
that the motion might be carried tri- 
umphantly. 

Mr. Morris said, there were some parts 
of the speech of the hon. proprietor (Mr. 
Kinnaird) which called for animadversion. 
He, in the name of Sir 6. Barlow, as 
well as in bis own, disclaimed any gmt 
or pension, except it was voted on the 
round of actual merit.— (hfear, hear I) 
He would maintain, that the public con- 
duct of the individual- whose character 
was then before the court disclosed suf- 
ficient grounds for remuneration. He 
would now proceed to tlie point in dis- 
pute— he would enter on the puUic cha- 
racter of Sir George Barlow, which was 
worthy of a distinguished place in the 
history of public men and in the history 
of this country. It was now nearly forty 
years since Sir George Barlow entered the 
service of the Company. 'I'he first act 
of his ardent and comprehensive mind 
was to acquire a competent knowledge ol 
2 M2 
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tbe uatire language, in order that he 
might be enabled to transact the business 
of the Company correctly. At that time 
it was a difEcult task to acquire know- 
ledge of this description, for splendid 
schools and colleges did not then, as at 
present, ' afford facilities to those who 
wished to study the oriental tongues. Tlius 
prepared, it was not extraordinary that 
his talents and perseverance attracted at- 
tentio,n, Ife did, step by step, till the 
highest situations in that great, empire j 
obtaining, in every office, the thanks of 
his superiors , and the blessings of his 
inferiors. Whether in the judicial, the 
gommercial, or the revenue department, 
his abilitiesand integrity were universally 
respected. He was the friend and favour- 
ite of Lord Teignmoutb, of the Marquis 
Cgrnwallis, of the Marquis Wellesley; 
indeed, he might add, of every mqn, 
who had the honour and the pleasure of 
his acquaintance. Thus, step by step, in 
regular gradation (for he had no interest 
to forward his advancement, he had no 
anpport but his merit) he rose to the high- 
est station a British subject could enjoy, 
that of governor-general of (iidia.-^ 
{If ear ! hear !) How he conducted him- 
self in that situation, how he pursued 
the best interest of that mighty empire 
until he was suddenly removed from the 
government, was known to every man 
acquainted with the history of India. 
That act of supercession was done in op- 
position to the wishes of the Company, 
it was done in defiauce .of their power, 
it was done without a reason being as- 
signed. But even tlie adniinistratiorn which 
had caused him to be superseded, by that 
extraordinary method, the King’s sign 
.manual, recognised bis merits and did 
homage to bis virtues. The rt. hou. Thos. 
jGrenville, who was the president of the 
.board of contiytl, addressed to him the 
letter which communicated his removal 
Siosfi the high situation of governor-ge- 
.nerm. That letter bad been printed, and 
what. did Mr. Grenville say, beyond com- 
municatiug to Sir George Barlow in India, 
in order that his successor might avail 
himself of his wisdom and experience; 
and he said every thing which was pos- 
. Bible to lessen the anguish and mitigate 
the discontent which such treatment must 
naturally excite, ’i'he conduct pursued 
on that occasion was most severely, most 
grievously felt by Sir George Barlow. 
Could it be otherwi.se, when he was re- 
called thus abruptly t VVlien by the favour 
of the court of directors he was placed 
in the government of Fori St. George, an 
opportunity was taken to hurl him from 
that situation, althougli every act of his 
government was crowned with thanks. 
He had received tlie thanks of that court 
for his conduct, and he would have re- 
ceived the thanks of the count) y, but for 


the inscrutable dispensations of Provi- 
dence. That which seemed to'reflect cen- 
sure on him was done iii the absence of an 
hou. director, to whom the Company 
owed debts of gratitude. It was passed 
j)y a very small majority, by a majority of 
one only. Buf why was a man who had 
conducted himself thus honourably to be 
debarred from remWeration } Because he 
held a lucrative situation, and did not 
amass a large fortune. To this observa- 
tion be could give a most satisfactory 
answer. If Sir George barlow had been 
more attentive to his private concerns, if 
he had been less desirous of standing be- 
fore the Company, a man of purity and 
integrity, there would not now have been 
any necessity for an appeal to their libera- 
lity. — {Hear! hear !) If he had an enemy 
who could state one questionable aCt com- 
mitted_ by him, who could justly accuse 
him with profuse or lavish expenditure, 
let him stand forward. Liberal he was, 
and liberal he is, because his mind soared 
far beyond the sordid calculations of self- 
interest : surely such a trait as that was a 
recommendation, not a subject of censure. 
There were men who passed this life, 
from the cradle to the grave, and never 
tasted the pleasure which liberality bes- 
towed ; Sir George Barlow was not oue 
these. From the commencement of his 
career he looked for glory and neglec- 
ted fortune. Why was he to be selected 
as unfit to receive the bounty of tlie Com- 
pany, e.xcept ou the ground of his de- 
pressed circumstances ? Why was he to 
be shut out, because he had not realized a 
large fortune ? Did they ask the Marquis 
Hastings what his fortune was, or why 
he had not amassed a great property, 
when they granted him a considerable 
sum of money ? Did they, put such ques- 
tions to Lord'Hobart, when the Company 
.were called on to remunerate him i No, it 
was on the merits of the individual, and 
on these only, that the Company conceded 
tlioseg rants . — {Hear ! hear!) He had, in 
tbe course of these observations, advan- 
ced nothing but what he knew. -If the 
Marquis Coruwatlis were in existence, 
and in that court, he would tell the pro- 
prietors the seiTices Sir George Barlow 
bad rendered to the Company, and the 
measnie of gratitude they owed to him. 
He was convinced that the lion. Chairman 
considei^d this to he a claim of merit, 
and would 4reat it as grounded on merit 
alone. To expect unanimity, after what 
had been said, would be vain ; but he 
hoped the motion would be cariied by a 
majority so decided as to rescue tbe 
Company from tbe opprobrium wfiich had 
so long been attached to it, for neglecting 
to reward the meritorious services of Sir 
Geo. Barlow. Tlic court would not, for the 
first time, by refusing to attend to claims 
so just, incur the danger of discouragiag. 
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if not of losing, the beneficial exertions 
of men of talents and integrity . — (Hear I 
hear I) 

Mr. Gahagan said, the well deserved 
applause wliich followed the address of 
the hon. proprietor who spoke last, an 
address which did so much credit to his 
head and heart, in advocating the cause 
of that meritorious, but neglected ser- 
vant, Sir George Barlow, led him to hope, 
that the hon. gentleman who had given 
notice that he would hold up his hand 
against the motion, would find himself 
solitaiyin his opposition. He had lis- 
tened attentively to the grounds which 
the hon. gentleman had assigned for op- 
posing the grant, and he did not yet un- 
derstand how he meant ultimately to pro- 
ceed. He did not know whether he had 
fully delivered his sentiments, or meant 
to assume the right of replying to the 
observations made in favour of Sir George 
Barlow’s claim. If he understood tlie 
hon. gentleman correctly, he said, that 
he waited to see whether any person 
would go into the public grounds on which 
this motion was founded. He thought, 
if the hon. gentleman meant to discuss 
the public merits of Sir George Barlow, 
he should have done so before he sat 
down, and was not in a situation again 
to address the proprietors on the subject. 
He-had not even moved an amendment — 
and if he had done So, that would not, 
in his opinion, invest him with a right to 
state and examine tliose public measures 
which caused him to oppose the claim. 
He had hoped, on coming into court, 
that he should not have heard one dissen- 
tient voice ; because as it was painful to 
maintain a dignified silence through a 
lapse of years, and not during that pe- 
riod to demand justice, he had cherished 
the hope that the individual who had 
thus conducted himself would, when his 
case was known, be gratified with the 
consolatory reflection, that it was, with- 
out hesitation, recognised as worthy of 
the most favourable attention. Justice, it 
was said, was tardy, but sure to punish. 

He trusted that the business of this day 
would ■prove, that, though slow, she was 
equally sure to reward, when reward was 
fairly deserved. Tliehon. proprietor chal- 
lenged any person to shew a precedent, 
where a grant was voted on grounds 
similar to those on which the pension to 
Sir George Barlow was now called for. 

If he had attended to the first statement 
contained in the resolution, he could not 
have been at a loss for precedents. Sir 
George Barlow’s long and faithful ser- 
vices were there declared to be a substan- 
tial ground for remuneration. On what 
ground was a reward conferred on the 
Marquis Wellesley J On what ground was 
a sum of money voted to the Marquis of 
Hastings Their faithful servia's induced 
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the Company to remunerate them, but 
neither of them had been near so long 
attached to the Company as Sir George 
Barlow. It might be said, that the ex- 
ertions of the individuals whom he had 
just mentioned were in themselves more 
arduons, and also more serviceable, and 
more useful to the empire of India and 
to the general happiness and interest of its 
population, then those of Sir George Bar- 
low. Now he would contend, that the 
services of Sir George Barlow were more 
useful and profitable than those performed 
by the Jlarquis of Hastings. The hon. 
gentleman who had spoken last, appealed 
to great public characters, living and 
dead, in defence of the conduct of Sir 
George Barlow. “ If Lord Cornwallis 
could risefrom his grave,” said he,“ what 
testimony would he give?” He (Mr. 
Gahagan) had lately read a pamphlet, 
connected with the conduct of Sir George 
Barlow, and from it he had made an ex- 
tract of Lord Cornwallis’s opinion. He 
lyould read the extract, for any observa- 
tion of his would only weaken its effect. 
Sir Geo. Barlow, he believed, went out to 
India, in 1778 or 1779. In less than 10 
years after, so useful, important, and 
meritorious were his services, that they 
excited universal admiration. What did the 
Maiquis Cornwallis say of hitn ? In Decem- 
ber 1787 , iiaving liad nine years experi- 
ence, the noble Marquis spoke of him as 
“ a young man whose powers of under- 
** standing and acuteness of judgment 
“ were surprising.” He watched his pro- 
gress, marked his usefulness and supervised 
his labours. 1 will give you the character of 
Sir George (then Mr.) Barlow, as it was 
drawn by him. The emphatic manner in 
which he begins, shews the pleasure he 
found ill dwelling on the subject. “ Mr. 

“ Barlow,” said he, “ possesses an ac- 
“ tive benevolence, an ardent desire to 
“ relieve the’ oppressed, and an anxious 
“ wish to promote the happiness of man- 
“ kind, rarely to be met with.” If one. 
could recollect all the voluminous epithets 
of condemnation that had been laid on the 
hist acts of his government, which were 
described as harsh, oppressive, cruel, ma- 
lignant, vindictive, in short, as com- 
bining every thing that could blacken and 
dishonour a character, and compared them 
with what Lord Cornwallis had said of 
him, what could they think bnt that 
slander had been employed against him ? 
Could any of those base feelings find a 
place in the character drawn by Lord 
Cornwallis ? Could any •of those vile epi- 
thets fall under the description he had 
given of 8ir George Barlow’s qualities ? 
Lord Cornwallis was a mild, but firm 
character,— 

HU life wai gentle, and the elements 
V* So mix’d in him, that nature might stand up, 

«• And say to all the world, •• Thtt tees e men (” 
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But, though gentle, he possessed a dis- 
cerning mind, and would not have drawn 
siieii a character of Sir G. Barlow, if he 
deserved it not. Was he led by the error 
of the moment to speak thus of Sir G. 
Barlow ? Was it a mere assrrmption of 
character, which future times pr oved to 
Ire fallacious ? No, it w.as not till shortly 
before Almighty Provideuce had opened 
the gr ave to receive him, irr nearly his last 
letter, he sealed the seutinreuts he had 
previously sent forth. He there said, “ I 
“ fear I have done wrong in consenting to 
“ go out to India ; but it will he my con- 
solution that, in the event of ruy death, 
“ I shall leave this government to you, 
my friend, Brrrlow.*’ His ciraracter, 
then, it appeared, had not failed at this 
time, up to 1805, when they lost that 
great man, the Marquis Corn wallis, by 
whonr the talents arrd virtues of Sir G. 
Barlow were duly appreciated. Did be 
then turrr renegade, and shew, by his 
sitbsequent conduct, that he iiad imposed 
ou Lord Cornwallis ? No, Iris character 
still continued tomaintairr the s.atue proud 
and honourable pre-emiuerree. But, did 
the M.irquis Corrrwallis alone think fa. 
vourably of Sir George Barlow Pit wouhl 
he found that the Marquis Wellesley also 
bore testimony to his services ; aud he 
believed it would be admitted that there 
was not a more acute mind, or a mote 
politic head, in Europe. In 1803, writirtg 
to Mr. Addittgtou, the trohlc Marqttis 
spoke of the entire cottftdcttte which be 
placed in Sir George Barlow. The words 
in which he rueutiorted him, shewed that 
he was more than an ordinary mati, more 
than a mere commartder, whose fame was 
raised on the blood and lioues of those 
who had falletr in iris victories. He said, 
“ a greater benefit has sclrlom been cou- 
“ fertred on a people than that which has 
“ ^en conferred by Sir G. Barlow ott us." 
He was here speaking qf the Code of 
1787, wlrich Itad been acted on ever since 
its formation, to the great advantage of 
our Indian empire, and wlttclt might be 
looked upon, as “ the grave of undue 
authority and arbitrary power." — “ His 
“ zeal,” continued tlie noble Marquis, 
“ for the glory and welfare of the Cora- 
“ pauy in India have bound me to him by 
“ the strongest ties.” Wliat was a man, 
whose amiable qualities and virtues, 
whose unspotted integiity, wliosc zeal for 
the glory of his country, were thus pa- 
negyrised, — a man on whose greatness of 
mind the Marquis Wellesley had set his 
se-tl ; was such an individual to be assist- 
ed merely ou account of his misfortunes > 
Were tliey to stretch forth the hand of 
bounty to him as tlicy would to a sup- 
plicant, wlio esclaimed, “ Pity the sor- 
rows of a poor old man ?” 

In 1803, the Marquis Welle.sley wrote 
in this manner to Mr. Addington t but iu 


1805, when he bad a better opportunity 
of observing the extent of his services, 
be called him, uot only a patriot, a man 
wlio had conferred great benefits on his 
country, a man to whom he was attached 
by the strongest ties of veneration, but 
he pointed him out as oue whose merits 
and services, nrft merely to his country, 
but to mankiud, could not he sufficiently 
extolled ; and he declared that the sub- 
stantial benefits of Sir George Barlow’s 
code might be traced in every province to 
which it had been extended. Good God ! 
could any persou who knew the improve- 
ment which that code had wrought in our 
Indian empire refuse a remuneration to 
him who liad projected it. Should it he 
said tliat tliey were blind to such advan- 
vantages, and that they could only look 
at the last act of Sir G. Barlow’s admi- 
iiistiation ? He would maintain that his 
conduct abroad was wise and dignified, 
although, when he retained home, cla- 
mour drowned the voice of justice. He 
saw an hon. director (Mr. Elphinstone) 
smile. Pcihaps a period of nine years 
had not removed the unfavourable feelings 
which lie had manifested towards Sir G. 
Bailow hut he conceived the last acts of 
Sir George Barlow’s government (and 
even tlie.se lie trusted he would success ■ 
fully defend) were not tliose to wliieh 
alone gentlemen should direct their gaze. 
If tlicy were not pleased with those acts, 
there were otlier tcainres of his adminis- 
tration to wliich tiiey might look with un- 
mi.xcil satisfaction. He had thus brouglit 
Sir George Barlow down to the year 1805, 
nearly to the period of his leaving India, 
with the testimonies of two of the best 
men whoever served the East- India Com- 
pany decidedly in his favour. But was 
it ouly ou their evidence that the cha- 
racter of Sir George Barlow, for honour 
and ability, was to be received. No, the 
very administration by whom he was re- 
called, testified their approbation of his 
conduct. When the administration known 
by the title of “ All the talents,'' (whe- 
ther the title was a correct one or not, be 
did not mean to decide, but such was 
their nick-iianie at tlie time) were in 
power. Sir G. Barlow was removed by an 
order under his Majesty's sign-manual. 
What did tlie president of the board of 
control, Mr. 'Ibomas Grenville, say on 
that occasion ? Impressed with the tried 
viitues ami the known abilities of Sir 
George Barlow, he, iu his letter, begged 
him to remain in India, that hissuccessor. 
Lord Miuto, might benefit by his advice 
aud assistance. “ I cannot,” said he, 
“ tell you why you are recalled. There 
“ arc |H)litical workings here iu operation 
“ against you. They do not, however, 
“ arise from a feeling that you aie iiica- 
“ liable of govci iiiiig ; on the contrary, 
“ we implore you, aud the court of di- 
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•' rectors echo our request,, that you will 
“ give your assistance to the new go- 
“ vernor-general. If he go out. to India, 
and you are not*%t lii?' right hand, he 
** will not act as we wish him/* Thi3 
letter of Mr. Thos. Grenville was ex- 
tremely flattering ; but gratifying, as it 
must have beeu to Sir Gdorge Barlow to 
to find his abilities thus highly appre- 
ciated, his feelings must Imve been deeply 
wounded at a recall, for which no cause 
had been assigned. When this admiiiis- 
* tration, for some purpose or other, which 
he could not divine, chose to send home 
Sir George Barlow, what did tltey do ? 
At this time Sir George Barlow had been 
created a baronet, but the very adminis- 
tration who occasioned his recall did not 
think tiiat was suiBcieut ; they said to 
his Majesty, “ Here is a man whose vir- 
tues we know, whose abilities we admire, 
—we beseech your Majesty to give him 
some mark of your favour, make him a 
Knight of the Bath/’ The representa- 
tion was not made in vain : Sir George 
Barlow was created a knight of that ho- 
nourable order ! This proved incontestibly 
that he was not viewed as a man deficient 
in talent or unworthy of reward. He 
had thus brought Sir George Barlow’s 
history down to the year 1806. He went 
to Madras in 1807, and here he (Mr. 
Gahagan) miglit make a stand, if it were 
necessary, and contend that it was not on 
his atiorc administration here that the 
claim was founded, but on his antecedent 
services, and because he had been placed 
in an elevated situation, the dignity of 
which his fortune did not allow him to 
support properly. But he would not do 
this. He would call the attcution of the 
court to his conduct at Madras, which 
was not only justifiable, but wise. He set 
out with a wish, a most sincere wish, not 
to wound the feelings of any person, 
though it was clear there were points in 
the conduct of some of those who were 
placed under his government which he 
greatly disliked. He would not take an 
extended view of his proceedings, but 
merely state what he had done. He 
found the S^ladras army in a mutinous 
state, and he put it down. This surely 
was a work that demanded praise instead 
of obloquy. He w'ould maintain that the 
Madras army was in a mutinous state 
when Sir George Barlow assumed the 
reins of government. On whose autho- 
rity ? on that of Mr. Patrick ; but “ de 
mortuii nit nisi donum.** He respected 
the maxim, and he would not deviate 
fiom it. He would quote another autho- 
rity, that of General Macdowell. Neither 
of these individuals was living, but there 
were documents in existence whicli shew- 
ed that a mutinous spirit existed in the 
Madras army, and that great disorder pre- 
vailed at the time. Sir Geoigc Barlow 


was the instrument by which tiiose mea- 
sures were carried into effect, which res- 
tored subordiuatiou and repressed disor- 
der. In doing so, was it extraordinary 
that some strong feelings should be ex* 
cited against him amongst those who had 
been restored to due disciplioe ? Still less 
exiraordiuary was it, that individuals, 
whose emoluments he had properly cur- 
taiied, siiould harbour resentment. But 
did the retrenchments on which he insist- 
ed originate with him ? Certainly not ; 
he was the mere minister appointed to 
carry certain regulations into effect, and 
of course he was obliged to submit to his 
iiistinictions. At all events, whatever were 
his measures, whether they were good or 
bad, wliether they emanated from himself 
or others, he did not quit his post ; he 
remained till the measures entrusted to 
his superintending care were fully effect- 
ed. If Sir George Barlow had been be- 
trayed into any erroneous action, he would 
not have been ashamed to acknowledge it ; 
but in what he conceived to be a just 
cause, lie would proceed fearlessly,— 

Si fractus illabamr orbis.” 

He (Sir G. Barlow) was not a man of 
impenetrable feeliug, who would obstl' 
nately adliere to error. His heart was full 
of the milk of human kindness, his man- 
nors wer^ most unassuming, his whole 
demeanour most conciliating. This was 
a character not likely, without strong ne- 
cessity, to enforce measures which would 
Cl eate resentment. A man possessing such 
qualities would not wilfully run his head 
against a wall, and he was still less likely 
to build one up for that purpose. He (Mr, 
Gahagau) was ou the spot, at Aladius, as 
w'ell as many gentlem^^n around him, at 
the time when Sir George Barlow was 
there ; aud he must say, that he never 
witnessed such surprise on any occasion 
as was expressed when it was unexpect- 
edly announced that the governor was su- 
perseded. How was that surprise in- 
creased, when it was found that ao reason 
was assigned for tlie measure ? To this 
hour the circumstance had never been ex- 
plained I but let it be taken as a fact, for 
argument sake, that something wrong had 
beeu done j were they therefore to sup- 
pose tliat every act performed by Sir G. 
Barlow was bad ? were they to argue that 
he had forfeited all his good charaef^r ? 
The loud tongue of clamour had, indeed, 
been raised against him ; it was insinuated 
that he had done something so bad that 
it could not meet the daylight ; but what 
that something was his greatest enemies 
had never condescended to explain. How 
then did Sir Gftjrge Barlow come home ? 
He relumed to this country without a 
murmur against the com I of Uircclois, 
against those who, in the exercise of an 
undoubted right, might remove him, if 
they pleased, as tiiey had done, witiiout 
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*ssigningany reason. He submitted, with- 
out representation or remonstrance, to 
the supersession. Arrived in his native 
land, he wrapped himself up iu tlie mantle 
of conscious integrity, heedless of tlie 
outcry of clamour, and retired to the bo- 
som of his family. Did he, by acting thus, 
by maintaining a dignified silence, forfeit 
pll his former claims on the Company ? 
Did not bis conduct shew that, at the 
time to which be ailuded, something pre- 
vented the strong voice of justice from 
being heard in that court } The cloud, 
however, which had so long obscured his 
briglitness, was rapidly clearing away, and 
his character would appear again iu all its 
native lustre. ** But,” said an lion, pio- 
prietor (Mr. Lowndes), “ don’t tell me 
that a man has any claim on the Com- 
pany, if, having filled tlie most lucrative 
offices, he has not availed himself of those 
means by which he might have been en- 
riched.” He admitted, tliat if Sir Geo. 
Barlow, or any other gentleman, instead 
of enricliiug himself, had, in consequence 
of a lavish expenditure while in the si- 
tuation of governor of Fort St. George, 
become embarrassed, that vvould not be a 
'reason for saying to the Company, “ you 
must indemnify me I” But if tiiey saw 
that an individual had nut so conducted 
himself, that he had only maintained the 
feir dignity of his situation, that he had not 
heaped up money, and yet had not lived 
extravagantly ; such a case, lie conceived, 
ought not to be lightly considered. Need 
he mention a case in point, a specific in- 
stance of this description ? If it were 
necessary, he could advert to the case of 
the late Mr. Pitt. He knew that many 
disputed the soundness of his politics ; 
hut be would invbke the name of his 
grciat political opponents in support of 
llm.dei^rine, which he (Mr. Gahagan) 
was there maintaining. What did Mr. 
Fox say ? Was any murmur raised by 
him against the payment of Mr. Pitt’s 
debts, because he liad been for many years 
warden' 6f the Cinque Ports and prime 
minister, and had enjoyed the emolii- 
meois attached to those situations, with- 
out accumulating riches ? Certainly not. 

Shall ,we,” said Mr. Fox, “ inquire 
what he did with his money No ; let his 
memory stand tvell witli his creditors. 
Leivus put our hands into the public trea- 
sury and liquidate his debts.” He would 
quote Mr. Fo.x, more particularly be- 
cause t/iis pension was not to come out 
of the public treasury ; he would call on 
the propiietois to do a jqst ami liberal 
act ; anti lie was sure tliey were too noble- 
minded to refuse it. He did not consider 
the present to be an appeal to their com- 
passion ; on tlic coiitraiy, lie conceived 
that SirG. Bailow had a fair and indis. 
putable claim on tlicir boiicty. On one 
point he differed fiom the proposition 
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moved by the hon. chairman. He had no 
vote, and couhl not move’ll amendment, 
or else he would propose an alteration in 
the resolution. He could wish, if the 
feeling of the propriStors was in unison 
with his own, that the pension slioiild be 
granted, on the ground of long and faith- 
ful public services only. If any gentleman 
would move such an amgndment,he would 
be happy to second it. And he could 
wish farther, that the pension sliould com- 
mence from the day am wliich Sir G. 
Barlow was superseded, 'fliis would be 
only doing justice to the hon. barf. For, ’ 
he would ask, what had occuricd du- 
ring the chasm, from tlie period of his 
snpercession to the year 1818, — what had 
occurred in that time to lessen tlie value 
of his services, which could be urged as 
a reason for not granting him the pension 
from the period of his recall ? He hoped, 
if the feeling of the court were with him, 
tliat some gentleman would propose the 
pension should be thus retrospective. Be- 
fore he sat down, he wi.shed to say one or 
two words in vindication of himself. In 
the advertisement, relative to this part, 
which had been inserted in tlie public 
papers, it was not mentioned out of what 
fund it was to come. He wished to in- 
quire, wliether it was to be charged on 
tlie territorial revenue i He was more 
and more couvinced, that they could not 
lake it from that revenue. But if, by a 
great majority, it was decided that they 
could do so — if tlie power to appropriate 
that revenue, in this way, really belonged 
to them — tlicy could not, he was quite 
sure, exercise it more beneficially than 
ill rewarding Sir G. Barlow. He had no 
vote — -he could not either retard or ac- 
celerate the grant ; and, under these cir- 
curastaiices, he felt that he was not, on 
this occasion, acting inconsistently with 
ids former opinions. He had thus en- 
deavoured to pay the homage jnstly due to 
Sir G. Barlow'. If that homage were 
not worthy of him, he at least felt that, 
in paying it, he satisfied his own feelings. 

Mr. J. Chalmers said, he saw Sir G. 
Barlow, when serving in the navy un- 
der Ills brother, now Sir Robert Barlow. 

He was tlien preparing to 'depart from' 
India. From a long residence in tliat 
country he (Mr. Chalmers) was led, like 
other individuals, to make observations 
on the characters ot those who went out 
lliere, and it was always a source of great 
satisfaction to him, to see young men, by 
dint of merit and perseverance, rising to 
situations of rank and consequence in 
India. He always said, if a young roan 
possessed good sense, prudence, and in- 
tegrity, it was impossible to say where 
his honourable career might terminate. 
Gifted witli these estimable qualities, they 
found Sir G. Bailow filling, in succession, 
every office of importance in India, with 
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The highest credit to himself, and with 
the utmost b.jefit to his employers. This 
was the plain and simple reason why he 
supported the motion. He had do more 
idea of speakiiij, than he had of flying, 
until the question was absolutely intiu- 
duced, and he was then led by the im- 
pulse of warm feeling to rise and slate 
his sentiment'i. ^larking then the pro- 
cess of Sir G. Barlow, he saw him qiia- 
lifying iiiin'ieif to become an tiseful ser- 
vant to the Company ; he saw him, a man 
certainly of respectability, but boasting 
MO great family connection, arriving 
merely hy tlie exercise of his talents at 
the elevated situation of governor gene- 
ral, for to that high and honourable sta- 
tion he had arrived ; and he sincerely 
believed, that if Sir George Barlow had 
been a man of noble family he would 
have remained in it. — [Hear, hear !) He 
was afterwards sent to Madras where 
he governed for a short time. With re- 
spect to his conduct tlierc much diffe- 
rence of opliiioti prevaileil ; but it must 
strike eveiy m nd, (hat Sir G. B.ulow 
evinced coidue'^s, fiimue'^s, and courage, 
under (ircumstauce'^ whicli would have 
appalled almost any nmu. He was 
removed frnn that '<i(ii.uion in a 
most extraordinary manner, l^ord Ho- 
bart wan (lien at the head <if the board of 
control, and, lu agreeing to his removal, 
acted, be believed, in compliance with the 
wishes of others against his better judg- 
ment. There were mauy gentlemen pre- 
sent, who were acquainted with Lord 
Hobart's acuteness in discriuiinaihvg cha- 
racters ; and it was his Ann opinion, that 
if something liad not been said or done 
to influence that noble lord’s mind, he 
would not have agreed to tlie removal of 
Sir G. Barlow. He bad returned to bis 
Dative country, ui.h honour indeed, but 
without fortune. Could any doubt be 
entertained that bis chcum^tances cuin- 
pelied him to call on Ids old employers, to 
enable him by their bounty to support 
bis family in a maiiiitr commensurate 
with the rank which he held in society, 
and to which his own merit had raised 
him? — (Hear! hear I) He could not 
agree in the propriety of the way in whicli 
one hoD. gent. (Mr. Lowndes) had put 
the question. U was clear that he had 
advantages in India, it was clear that he 
had an opportunity of amassing money. 
Suppose he had neglected the opportunity; 
was not the conduct of that man worthy 


of praise and reward, who, instead of 
looking after his own private interests, 
had devoted himself to those of the Com- 
pany? — {Hear! hear!) View Sir G. Bar- 
low now'. They would find him sur- 
rounded with a large family, to provide 
tor .wliich he had never swerved from the 
path of integrity. He w’as, without 
touching on the comparative merits of 
Ml*. Pitt or Mr. Fox, worthy fortbe ser- 
vices he bad performed, of the most li- 
bera) consideration of the East India 
Company ! 

Mr. Z>. Ktnnaird said, he had to make 
a sincere apology to those geiitlemeB 
who had spoken on tliis subject, for 
again claiming their attention, since what 
he was about to offer had reference ra- 
ther to himself than to the motion. He 
Itad only to observe, that be must persist 
in the opinion he had already stated, be- 
cause he had the strongest recollection— 
a recollection that never could be eflaced 
from Ills memory— of the deep implo- 
sion which Sir G. Barlow's conduct h^ 
excited at the period when he w’as re- 
called. So far as what had fallen from 
him had given Sir G. Barlow’s admirers 
an opportunity of speaking of bis inte- 
grity, courage, and talent, he agreed that 
he had delivered his sentiments. He, 
from his heart, congratulated SirO. Bar- 
low on the panegyrics which bad been 
pronounced on him, because he believed, 
after the proceedings of this day, there 
was no man who would not be proud to 
call himself his friend. 

Mr. Lowndes said, he had understood 
that Sir G. Barlow retired from office in 
disgust ; Bud if a gentleman acted in 
this way through spleen, he must ulti- 
mately abide hy the consequences : there- 
fore it was that he thought such a grant 
improper. He however now discovered 
that bis opinion was erroneous ; and he 
begged leave to recall what he had pre- 
viously said. He was now ready to do 
honour to the merits of Sir G. Barlow, 
and to reward his integrity ; for, though 
he shonid be always anxious to save the 
Company’s money from needless expen- 
diture, he would never lose sight of im- 
partial, candid, and lilieral feelings, when 
a proper case was submitted to his coo- 
sideratioD. 

’i1ie suggestion was then put and 
carried in the affirmative, Mr. D. Ktn- 
nard alone holding up bis hand against it, 

Adjonfned, sine die. 
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Morrison's Chinese dictionary! 

The le&rued and indefatigable autltor 
has published a notice, dated Canton, 
China, Wth Feb. 1819, addressed to the 
subscribers to bis great uudertakiug, in 
which, in a fevy words, he describes its 
present state and rate of progress, and 
gites a practical answer to tiie calculation 
which M. Julius Von Klaproth had ad- 
vanced, in a critique upon the First 
Part of the work, assigning the discou- 
raging period of thirty years for its com- 
pletion ; for which Julian cycle ten years 
may be substituted. The notice proceeds 
to state : 

“ In April, 1818, the author deter- 
mined to commence the Second Part of 
Ws Chinese Dictionary, under an impres- 
sion that he could complete it in one year, 
and so deliver to the subscribers a qnarto 
volume of about 1000 pages, coiitaiiiing 
an alphabetic arrangement of, at least, 
12,000 of the most usual Chiuese cha- 
racters, with numerous examples and ap- 
propriate indices. He has completed the 
manuscript within the time to which he 
limited himself; but the press has not 
yet worked off more than about 8000 
characters, included in 600 pages. It 
will be near the end of the year 1819 be- 
fore this volume can be completed. The 
first year’s work for the bon. Company’s 
Snglisb and Cliioese press was under 200 
p^es ; during the last 12 mouths it has 
worked off 600 and odd pages, which 
evinees a much greater facility in carry- 
in on the under taking than what existed 
at the beginning of it. In this view of 
the case, the thirty years which Julius 
Von Klaproth • has assigned for the com- 
pletion of the Dictionary, will be reduced 
to one-third of that period ; and if our 
racilities increase in the same ratio as 
t^y have done since its commencement, 
the time of its completion will be consi- 
derably under ten years. However, it 
piust be observed, that the reasons which 
induced the author to use the language 
of caution in his first advertiscineut to the 
public, still exist, and make it imprudent 
to pledge himself for the exact period 
when the wiioie work .shall be delivered 
to substiibers. That it is bis wish, and 
the wish of all concerned, to complete it 
as soon as pos,sible, there can be no doubt ; 
and it is his fixed purpose, in submission 
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to Divine Providence, to bring it to a 
ciose as speedily as the original plan will 
admit.” 

This is accompanied by a specimCli of 
the Second Part. 

BUCKIUGHA.M’S TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 
It is not often that a Prospectus at- 
tracts aud rewards attention by so mucli 
original narrative and pleasing description 
as we find in tire following condensed 
sketch of the travels of the author, and 
of his motives fur publishing them. Witli 
the engaging frankness of a sailor, he 
disclaims learning — to surprise us with 
erudition. Not that we ascribe that design 
to our traveller, wlio had not the advan- 
tage of being nurtured into a scholar in 
tire lap of any Alma Mater. Nature 
gave biro an enterprising genius, and a 
capacity for collecting knowledge. 

’The authors who have written in il- 
lustration of this small poriion of the 
globe, from Benjamin of Tudela and Sir 
John Mandeville, down to Dr. Clarke and 
Wr. Chateaubriand, may be thought to 
have so completely exhausted the subject, 
as to have left nothing new to be observed 
or recorded by future travellers. 

Tbe itineraries of Catholic devotees 
have furnisiied tire most ample details re- 
garding the sanctuaries aud holy places ; 
and the names of PItocas, Quaresmins, 
and Andrichomins, are a.ssociated With 
these early labours. The extended joui-- 
nies of Protestant scholars have enlarged 
our acquaintance with objects of more 
general enquiry, and the names of Maun- 
drell, Shaw, and Pococke, stand pre- 
eminent among these, 'fhe profound re- 
searches, both of English and French 
writers, have laid open all the stores of 
learning in illustration of tire ancient 
geography ol Judea; and the works of 
Keland aud D’Aiiville are monuments of 
erudition and sagacity, that would do 
honour to any country : while the la- 
bours of very recent travellers would 
seem to close the circle of our enquiries, 
by the pictures which they have given of 
the general state of manners, and the 
present aspect of the couiltiy. 

Yet among all those who have made* 
the Holy Laud the scene of their re- 
sciircl.es, there has not been one who did 
not conceive that he was able to correct 
and add to the labours of his predeces- 
sors ; and indeed who did not really notice 
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something of interest which had been 
disregarded before. It is thus that Dr. 
Clarke expresses his doubts and disbelief 
at every step, and attempts to refute, 
with iiidi'guatioD, authorities which tra* 
veHers of every age had hitherto been 
accustOQied to venerate. And it is thus, 
too, that Ctiatcaubriand confesses, wiih 
all the frankness of disappointment, that 
after he had lead some hundreds of vo- 
lumes OD the country he came to visit, 
tiiey had given him no accurate concep- 
tioQs of what he subsequently beheld for 
himself. 

I come before the world, like those 
who have preceded me, with a profession 
of dissatisfaction at the incompleteness of 
all that has been written before, and in 
the belief and presumption that 1 may be 
able to add something new and interest- 
ing to the general fund of human know- 
ledge, and more particularly to our local 
acquaintance with the country of Judea. 

As the cradle of our religion, and the 
scene of all that is venerable in Holy 
Writ ; as the birch place of classic fable, 
interwoven with Phcenician history; as a 
tlieatre of the most heroic exploits, du- 
ring the Jewish, the Roman, and the Sa- 
racenian wars; as a held moistened with 
the best blood of our aucestois, in the 
wild and romantic age of the Crusades ; 
and even now, at the present hour, as 
a fair and lovely portion of the earth, still 
favoured with the dews of heaven and 
blessed with tlie most benignant sky, it is 
impo'jsible to pass through it with iudif- 
fereace, and equally so not to set some 
value on the impressions wliich these ob- 
jects and these recolleciious excite. 

It will be expected that I should say 
something of my qualifications to execute 
the task of giving these impressions to 
the world iu a manner that may attract 
its notice. 

As far as my earliest recollections guide 
me, the desire of visiting distant regions 
WHS, even in infancy, the prominent one 
of my heart. At the early age of nine 
years, the gratiheation of this passion 
was promised to me, by embarking as a 
'Sailor on an clement that had more charms 
for me than terrors. At the age of ten 
I was made a prisoner of war, and it be- 
ing tlie period of the French i evolution, 
in which tlie Spaniards were the allies of 
the Fjencli, in 1796 I was omveyed with 
my ship-mates to the port of Cornnoa, 
After a confinement of some time there, 
W'e set out on our march towards Lisbon ; 
and at this tender age, tliough I was ex- 
I>osed to the inclemency of the autumnal 
rains, often sleeping in the open air, 
scaling rugged and snow-clad mountains, 
barefoot, and sabject to all the privations 
of a prisoner in a foreign land, the charm 
of novelty, and the fascinating beauties 
of nature, which picsented themselves al- 
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ternately in their wildest, their loveliest, 
and their most romantic forms, made me 
forget that I was a captive, and often oc> 
casioned my young heart to hound with 
joy, under trials which, without such en- 
thusiasm to support tliem, would have 
broken the stoutest spirit. 

This infant passion was strengthened, 
rather than subdued, by myjoui ney i farougli 
the huest parts of Spain and Portugal; 
and since tiiat period, a series of voyages 
to America, the Bahama Islands, and the 
West Indies, while they furnished fresh 
food for enquiry, strengthened more and 
more the ardent passion for discovery and 
research. 

The Mediterranean next became the 
scene of my wanderings. Those who have 
had an early lore of classic iiteratnre, and- 
a veneration for all that illustrates it, can 
alone tell what are the feelings excited by 
a first view of objects whicli were before 
known to us only from books, and of 
countries renowned in the pages of the 
admirable historians of antiquity. 

We hare omitted here atribute, or rather 
a lavish tlioughtless gift, to the reputation 
of Lord Byron as a poet. There arebean- 
ties, no doubt, in his writings ; but there 
are some blemishes to offend a correct 
taste, and a torrent of foreign sentiment 
and anti-national feeling sufficient to dis- 
gust a patiiot. 

From the moment of my passing within 
tlie portals of Caipe and Abyla, and see- 
ing those pillars of Hercules recede behind 
my vessel, Egypt, Greece, Phoenicia, Pa- 
lestine, Italy, and Mauritania, all open^ 
at once upon my view." The desire of vi- 
siting them I bad always felt : tliis desire 
was now nurtured into hope; and from 
that moment I constantly believed I sliould 
tread most of the scenes which I have 
since trodden, and behold with delight the 
objects which 1 bad so long contemplated 
wiih admiration. 

It wa,s now that I applied myself with 
more than common ardour to the reading 
of every book witliin ray reach that was 
likely to extend my knowledge of the in- 
teresting countries by which I was on all 
sides surromided ; and unfavorable as the 
incessant duties and the hardy life of a 
sailor aie to spell studies, every moment 
that I could spare from tlie vigilant watch 
which squalls, and storms, end pirates, 
and more open enemies, constantly de- 
manded, and from all the complicated 
claims which Commerce and navigation en- 
forced on my attention, was given tostndy. 

Sicily, Malta, the continent of Greece, 
the islands of the Archipelago, the ciNtsts 
of Asia Minor, and the Gulf of Smyrna, 
gave me only a foretaste, but certainly a 
most delicious one, of what was yet re- 
served for vne to enjoy. 
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Alexandria at length received me into 
her port ; and the Pharos, t!ie Catacombs, 
Cleopatra's Obelisk, and Pompey's Pillar, 
were all objects of youthful veneration, 
which I DOW beheld with correspondent 
pleasure. 

I ascended the Nile, with the Odyssey 
andTelemaque iu either hdnd ; and Homer 
and Fenelon never interested me more 
than upon the banks of this sacred stream. 

The proud capital of the Khalifs, 

Misr, the mother of the world*’— “ Ka- 
hira, the victoiious,” placed me amid the 
scenes of oriental story. . Tlie venerable 
jiyramids carried me back to the obscurity 
of ages which are immemorial. The ruins 
of Heliopolis insjiiied the tecollectious of 
■py’lUagorus and the Grecian sages who 
had studied in its colleges ; and the hall 
of Joseph brouglit the hi>tory of Abraham 
and his posterity, of Moses and Pharaoh, 
and of ail the subsequent events that befel 
the race of Israel, Indore uiy vitw. 

My attention was now directed towards 
India, in consequence of a strong desire 
which the goveiunietit and tiie mercantile 
community of Egypt bad to renew their 
ancient intercourse with that country by 
way of the Red Sea* I was chosen as au 
agent in the work, and embarked iu it. In 
the meantime it was represented to me 
as desirable that a morecomi^eteiit know* 
ledge of the navigation of this sea should 
be obtained ; and as the task required only 
duties which were familiar tome, 1 set out 
to accomplish it. 

With this view I ascended tlie Nile to 
Keueh, in order to cross over from thence 
to Kosseir, having with me excellent in* 
atruments for nautical purposes. I did 
not pass HermopoJis and Antinoe, Pa* 
nepolls and Abydos, Diospolis and Ten* 
without an enthusiastic, and I may 
say a miniite examrnation of their 6oe re- 
natas. I was near to Coptos ; but Thebes, 
Hermonthis, Elytbia, Apolliuopolis, Om* 
bos, and Syeoe, with the cataracts of 
Philue and Elephantina, were still beyond 
me. Tile passage to Kosseir was obstruct* 
ed at this time, and bopes were enteitaio- 
ed of its being re-opened after some few 
days. I hesitated not a moment, hut 
again spread forth the sail on the Nile for 
still more southern skies. 

At Thebes I remained a week. At 
E'*‘neh, or Latopoiis, I met with the late 
Jamet.ted and most accomplished traveller 
Mr. Buikhaidt. We remained together 
for three or four days, scarcely aiiseiit from 
each other’s sight for a moment, and 
scarcely ever silent, so much Itud we to 
enquire of and to communicate to each 
other. We separated, Mr. Biiikhardtfor 
thej^esert, and I to continue my coarse 
still upward on tlie stream. 

I reached the cataract'^. The intel- 
ligence received here ot the wonleiful 
monuments Ik^oiuI thia {leterniined me 


to pursue their traces as far southward as 
they could be found. We procured ano- 
ther boat, and embarked. The temples 
of Daboat, of Taefa, and Galabshee, the 
quarries and, inscUptions of Gartaasy, 
the stupendous cavern with its alley of 
sphinxes and colossal statues at Garfeecy, 
and the highly finished sculptures of the 
beautiful temple of Dukkey, rewarded the 
undertaking, and led me to consider the 
monuments of Nubia as belonging to a 
higher class of art than even those of 
Egypt. 

I had received the first attack of an 
opthalnna on quitting Mr, Biirkhardt, 
who himself laboured under this disease 
at Esneli. I had now however become 
gradually blind, and as the least glare of 
light was painful, e\en while my eyes 
were closed, it was in vain to think ot 
penetrating further. 

1 retunied from Nubia with regret, but 
rich, as I tl<en thought, iu the spoils of 
the enterprise. 

An accurate chart of the Nile, as far as 
I hud ascended it, with a delitieaiiou of 
the islands and iiiferioi cataracts that we 
had passed ; an ob.Nervation vvliich fixed 
with some precision the Tropic of Cancer 
pqsaiug ihiough the laigest of these ra- 
pids ; the latitude of Dukkey, tlie extreme 
point of my voyage ; w'ith nieasuted plans 
and pretty ample details of all tlie inonu* 
menis of antiquity that we had found, 
were the result of my labours on this un. 
anticipated excursion bejond the Nubian 
frontier. 

1 descended to Keneh, and though tlie 
obsiaclt’s which at first obstructed my pas- 
sage of the desert were rather augmented 
than diminished, I detei mined on making 
the attempt, and accordingly set out with 
all tlie precautions which it was iu my 
power to use. 

'llie result was as had been predicted : 
I was stripped naked amid the mountains, 
plundered of money, papers, arm.s, and 
instruments, and abandoned to my fate. 
I had to trace this rocky path naked and 
barefoot, scinched by day and fiozen by 
night, for it was in the depth of the 
Egyptian winter. I continued for tw’O. 
days without food or water, and the fir^t 
article of nourishment which 1 obtained 
WMS raw wheat from a sack, which swell- 
ing in the stomach had nearly proved 
fatal to me. 

When I lay down at Kosseir I was un- 
able to rise again, or to .support the 
weight of my body, from the wounded 
stale of niy swoln and lacerated feet. A 
mqtinyof the soldiery and a general com- 
motion among the people here rendered it 
im^mssible to obtain a passage by sea 
from hence t(» any pait of the opposite 
coa&t ; bc.sldes which, as ray instruments 
weiegone, my labours would have availed 
but little hi the task oiigiually intended; 
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that of examloliig, nautically and hydro- 
graphical])'; the upper part of the Red iSea. 
I leiraced uiy .‘^teps to Keiieh without iu- 
terruption, by taking anotiier route; dcs- 
ceuded the Nile rapidly, without sttlTeijug 
any impediiueiits to retard the piogress of 
our res&el, and again reposed from niy 
toils ill the hospitable mansion of Col. 
Missett, one of the tuO!$t amiable and 
worthy of men. 

During my second stay at Cano, I ap- 
plied myself with great zeai to the study 
of the Arabic lauguage, of which I had 
already acquiied a slight kimwledge col- 
loquially, and after making some pi*o- 
gres.s in it, assumed tlie dress of an Reyp- 
tian Fellah, crossed the deseit of Suez 
to examine its port, retained by a more 
northern route to explore the traces of 
the ancient canal which had connected 
the Nile with the Aiabian Gulph, visitetl 
Bubastis, Tama, and other celebrated 
ruins, with the Lake of Menzahh, in the 
lower Egypt, crossed from Damletla along 
the edge of the Delta to Rosetta, and re- 
turned at length to Alexandra, tiie origi- 
nal point of iny dc^aiture. 

At this period the Egyptian government 
were desiiousof getting some large and 
fast-sailing ves.‘>els into the Red Sea ; but 
the Pasha being refused permission to 
send ships round the Cape, and disap- 
pointed in pronuH'd supplies fiom hulia, 
I offered to undertake the work of le- 
storiug the ancient c^iial, which I had 
just returned fiom examining, or of 
transporting two beautiful American brigs 
lielongiog to the Pasha, which then lay 
in the haibour of Ale.xandna. across the 
Desert to Suez. The practicability of 
these operations was satisfactorily ex- 
plained to our consul general, Col. MIs- 
sett, throueli whom the cones ^Kindcuce 
officially passed, and he gave it his warm 
support ; but these were undertakings 
which theTurk.** could neither sufficiently 
appreciate, nor accurately romiuthcnd. 

My study of the Arabic language was 
resumed and continued during my second 
stay here, till a more favourable occasion 
offering for the prosecution of ray inten- 
ded voyage to Inrlia. I left Alexandria, 
and came now by the way of the rnual, 
and the ruins of Hermopolis P.uwa, on 
the west of ilie Nile, to Cairo. 

From this capital I again set out, wear- 
ing the dress of a iMaralouk, and asso- 
ciating with the soldiery, and accompanied 
a caravan of five tliousaod camels and 
about fifty thousand pilgiims for Mecca- 

We embarked at Suez, having with us 
the harem of the Egyptian Pasha, who 
were going to the Holy City to perform 
tbeir pilgrimage, and at the same time to 
greet their lord on his ti inmphant return 
to the temple of In': prnphet after the 
toils and dangeiscf the Wahabce wav. 

We sailed. The vessel lu whith I was 


embarked upset in a squall, and was nigh 
to foundering. Seveial lives were lost, 
and I myself narrowly escaped with die 
loss of all that i possessed, except mjr 
papers. 

We arrived at Jedda. I was so ill, 
from a combination of sufTeiing?, os to 
be obliged to be earned on sliore in a 
litter. The project which 1 had enter- 
taiiitd of gfdni; to Mecca from hence was 
defeated, by the necessity of making my- 
self knovvii 01 dying of want. 

Tlie Suffenut-uI-Hus.sool, a ship under 
English colours, arrived from India. I 
was taken on board her at the request of 
her Iiumane commander, Capt. Boog, and 
through his kind and friendiy at.entions I 
recovered lapidl)'. Mr. Bnikhardt, who 
was then at -Mecca on pilgrimage, and to 
whom I sent a mgsst'ngfcr, came down to 
see me, and remained with us several 
days. Besides the cn»s<,laiiun of his 
valuable society, I received fiom him the 
warine'^t and most unequivocal proofs of 
his fiundship. He left us, and I heard 
of him again by a letter which he wrote 
to p.>e ticin Medina. 

We pn i'tccicii our voyage to India, 
and an ived at Bombay ; U.e only benefit { 
had yet reaped tnun it being the colleciioB 
of ma'eiids fur a more acciiiaie chart 
of the lied Sea ihan any now in use. 

After a Slay of some inontlus in India, 

! returned A'piu to Egypt, by the same 
channel, in company w ith Mr. Babington, 
a fel!ov\-vo;.auer, to nliotnl owe nioie 
than any public testimony or private ac- 
knowledgment can ever lepay. Pieviou# 
to cur leaving India, we had furnished 
ourselves witli all the books to be pio- 
cured that would in any way illustiate 
the track we were about to pursue. The 
liberality of iny frlemls, who were lovers 
of science and piomnters of useful know- 
ledge in every departnieiB, enabled me 
to furnish my.self again with instruments 
for surveying; and the Penplus of the 
Eryihrean Sea offered us a fine field for 
comiueniary and correction. 

We quilted India in one of the East- 
Iiidia Company's ships of war. As it was 
the tempe.«-tuous monsoon, it obiieed us 
to make the soutliern passage, by which 
means wc saw a great deal of the ewtera 
coast of Africa, fiom A/aniaand Adel to 
tlie Bay of Zeyla ; and I had before traced 
the shores of Yemen from Bah-el-Mau- 
deb to Dofar. Positions were established, 
views of remarkable lands taken, hydro- 
graphiofil errors corrected, and much light 
thrown upon the disquisitions of tjae 
learned Vincent. * 

We landed at Mokha, and from thenre 
our passage up the Red Sea v\a.s altoge- 
ther made in native vessels. This gave us 
opportunities of surveying which could 
ijoi <»lhervvise have Ineii enjoyed, with 
the advn-.stage of touching atevciy jtoit 
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and creek in our way from Bab^l-Man- 
deb io Suez. 

The voyage from India had been long 
and tedious, occupying nearly six months; 
but we accumulated in it snch a valuable 
mass of hydrographical information as 
was of itself an ample reward for our 
labours, tboiigh these were indefatigable; 
and in addition to this acquisition, the 
mineralogy aud geological features of the 
.\rabian shores had been illustrated by 
specimens which were thought worthy of 
the thanks of tlie Geological Society of 
Loudou, to whom they were presented. 

I met my former friend, Mr. Burk- 
hardt, a third time at Cairo, on the point 
of setting out, <« we then thought, for 
the interior of Africa. My stay in Egypt 
was very short, however, on tliis occa- 
sion. ■* 

Jlr. Buckingham’s rapid sketch next 
communicates the important fact of a 
commercial treaty teilA Egypt having 
beeu concluded. 

The mercantile community of India 
being desirous of having some more ex- 
plicit assurances of protection than they 
had yet received from the reigning go- 
vernment of Egypt, a treaty of commerce 
was framed and entered into by .Moliam- 
med .All Pasha, for himself; the British 
Consul, for the subjects ot that nation in 
Egypt ; and myself, on behalf of my Indian 
friends. 

This it was thought advisable to trans- 
mit to them as speedily as possible ; aud 
as it would be of intinite advantage to 
accompany it by per.sonal explanations, 
it was proposed to me to be the bearer of 
it : first, because no one .was more inti- 
mately acquainted with all the facts re- 
qniring explanation than myself; and 
SeeonAy, because it was intended that 1 
■bould retnm to Egypt in cbaige of tbe 
first ships wBt(di might be sent to re-open 
the trade. 

Tbe passage by the Red Sea was now 
shut, by the preralence of the southerly 
winds, and there was no hope of a speedy 
voyage by that channel. The ronle by 
Syria and Mesopotamia was chosen, and 
this 1 undertook to follow. 

It was from this period that tlie travels 
announced in the present volumes com- 
inctieed ; and tlie object of this introduc- 
tory nanative lias been to shew that I 
set out on them with some very ordinary 
qualifications, it is true, but yet with 
some veij essential advantages. I pos- 
sessed an ardour in tlie pursuit of enquiry 
and research, which all my previous siit- 
feriiigs had not in the least abated : 1 en- 
joyed a sound constitution and great phy- 
sical strength, with a capacity of conform- 
ing to foreign manners, from having been 
the greater part of my life out of England ; 


and an intimate acquaintance with the 
national habits and religion of the people 
with whom I was about to associate, as 
well as a sufficient knowledge of their 
language for all the ordinary purposes of 
life, or such as did not include a critical 
acquaintance with their science or their 
literature. 

Ill the course of the journey thus ud- 
dertakeu and performed, 1 saw tbe greater 
part of Palestine and the country be- 
yond the Jordan ; traversed the eastern 
parts of Moab, Bashaii, Gilead, and tlie 
Aiirauites ; crossed Pheeuicia and the 
higher pai ts of Syria in various directions, 
from Baalbek by the snowy and cedar- 
crowned summits of Lebanon to tbe sea- 
coast, and from Antioch to the everver- 
daiit banks of the Orontes to Aleppo. I 
journeyed through Mesopotamia, by Urof 
the Chaldees, to Niueveh and Babylon ; 
and visited the great living cities of Diar- 
bekr, Mosul, aud Baghdad, in tbe way. 
I went from Ctesiphun and Seleucia, by 
Dastaglierd on the plains, aud the pass of 
Zagros through the m^ntains, into Per- 
sia; and visited Ecbatana, Persepolis, amt 
Sliapoor, among the ancient, with Ker- 
manshab, Hamadan, Isfahaun, and Sbiraz, 
among the modem cities of Iran. This 
journey of twelve long months was pro- 
tracted' by dangers and obstacles wbicn no 
one had foreseen, and rendered tedious by 
repeated illness arising from sufferings and 
privations by tlie way. My recovery from 
these I owed in one instance to the hos- 
pitable attentions which I recei'-ed in the 
convent of Mar Elias from the hatads of 
the amiable Lady Hester Stanho|ie, X 
name that deserves to be immortalized, if 
talents and virtues of tbe higiiest order 
give claim to immortality ; and in another, 
to the friendly oflBces of Mr. aud Mrs. 
Ricb, in the bosom of whose family at 
Baghdad I found all tbe consolations wliicb 
benevolence and sympathy could bestow, 
and all the pleasure that learning, accom- 
plishments, aud refined taste could yield. 

When this long journey terminated at 
last by returning me again to the society 
of my friends in India, it was the warm 
and incessant request of all who knew any 
thing of my labuuis that 1 would bring 
them before the public eye. 

I had the superior liappiness on my first 
arrival at Bombay, as well as at this time, 
to lire ill a circle distinguished by tlie 
erudition as well as the urbanity of its 
members. Mr. Erskine and Mr. Wed- 
derburn. Dr. Steuart and Mr. Ashburner, 
with the ladies of the last two, are names 
which no tribute of mine can raise higher 
than they already stand in the estimation 
of all who know them. 

It was in this circle that the idea of 
publication was first conceived, it was 
urged ou me as a duty ; it was advised as 
a means of acquiring reputation ; it was 
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suggested as a source of profit; It was 
)iinted at as the only way to avoid re« 
proacb. The last consideration weigtied 
with me, 1 think, more powerfully than 
all the others. 1 could not buffer it to be 
said that I had enjoyed oppcrtunities of 
adding to the common fund of huuiaa 
knowledge and had neglected them ; and 
though 1 treiiibied for the imperfections 
almost iusi'paiablc from that wliicb is 
done in haste, yet the high opinion which 
f entertained of the judgment of those 
who met all ray objections with new and 
more forcible argumeniSj fixed lue at 
length ill the determii^ation. 

The incessant occupations of a subse- 
quent voyage to the Persian gulph, in 
which 1 was engaged in correcting the hy- 
drography of the coasts of this sea ; in il- 
lusti^iog the voyage of Nearchus fiom 
the lndu-<i to the Euphrates, by Arriau ; 
and in collecting materials for a history 
of the VVanahee Arab Piratts, left me no 
leisure however fur the task proposed ; 
and after a further extension of the voy- 
age to the coasts of Malabar, Ceylon, 
Coromandel, and Golconda, I reached 
the capital of India with my materials as 
crude aud undigested as they were at the 
moment niy journey ended. 

Here the encouraging hope of receiv- 
ing the distiiiguislted patronage of the 
most noble the Marquis of Hastings, the 
very flattering encomiums bestoyved on 
the uature of my undertakings by the 
right rev. the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, the 
animating commendations of luy scien- 
tific and worthy friend Col. Mackenzie, 
the surveyor general of India, aud the 
warm and heariy encouragement given 
to me by the learned aud excellent Dr. 
Liimsden, professor of Arabic in the col- 
lege of Fort William, stimulated me to 
fresli exerrioiis: aud by unwearied ap- 
plication, during the de>ached intervals 
of leisure which could be allowed me 
frpm amid other duties, I have endeavour- 
ed to condense these materials into the 
smallest possible compass without detract- 
ing fiom their interest, aud to arrange 
them for publication. 

It would he anticipating what wlU be 
better done perhaps by severer judges, to 
say any thing regaiding the styl^ tire ar- 
rangement, or the matter of tw work. 
Some few preliminary lemarks I must 
however be permitted to make. 

The opportunities which I enjoyed of 
visiting ei*en those parts of Palestine most 
familiarly known, were accompanied with 
more favorable circumstances than usual- 
ly falls to the lot of European travel- 
lers in these regions. Through the greater 
part of,the country 1 passed as a native of 
it, wearing the dress, and speaking the 
language of the Arabs ; and^ by these 
means commanding a free intercourse 
with the people in their most angaarded 


moments, and opening sources of infor- 
mation which would otherwise have. been 
inaccessible. From circumstances of a 
peculiar nature I had occasion to cross 
this country in a greater uumber and va- 
riety of directioDS than has ever' been 
done by any HidividoSal traveller before, 
ah fur as E am aware of ; and although 
this interrupted the speed of my piogres.s, 
it was attended witb»tlie advaut^e of 
enabling me to Q)irect many geographical 
errors, aud to verify the positions visited 
ill these various lontes. 

But tile most interesting portion of 
these travels, and that whicli may be 
termed entirely new, is the country of 
Bashau and Gilead, east of the Jordan. 
That stream has hitherto been the boun- 
dary of all our knowledge regarding the 
ancient Judea, since no traveller whose 
works are published has yet described the 
countries beyond it. Dr. Seetzeii, a Ger- 
man, and Mr. Burkliordt, a Swi^, the 
only persons wlio had visited lliein, are 
since dead; and their discoveries here 
are scarcely known even by name. Yet 
independently of the high interest which 
this portion of the Holy Land, and the ad- 
joining districts to the eastward of It, 
cannot fail to excite In the minds of all 
tho.se for whom the illustration of scrip- 
tural typogiaphy and sacred bistoiy 
hare any charms, its importance as tlie 
seat of ten Roman cities, giving thenanie 
of Deca;>oIis to the region in which they 
were seated, must raise the cuiiosity of 
the scholar to kuow sonietbiug of its 
present state. The ^sitlous established 
iiei e— of some among the tbree-scoreclties 
of Og, the King of Bashan, in the moun- 
tains of Gilead— wilt gratify the biblical 
inquirer; the ruins of some of the chief 
cities of the Decatiolis will furnish foml 
for the antiquarian; aud the Greek in- 
scriptions, copied from amidst these 
ruins, will be iiitei'esting to the classic 
student and the man of letters. 

My knowledge of Aiabic enabled roe 
also to collect much infoiination as to the 
names of places that were not actually 
seen, but were yet within reach of oar 
route: aud it will be found that most of 
the leading features of the topography of 
this portion of the Jewish possessions, 
whether mountains, sireiinis, or cities, 
were in this way identified with those 
described in the histories of Moses, 
Joshua, and their successors. 

The embellishments of this work arc 
all given with a view to utility rather 
tlian to ornament ; though it is hoped 
that they will deserve the praise of the 
“ utile i'um dulci " In its most extensive 
sense, and be well received by those for 
whose use they were picpared. 

Many of the vignettes are from origi- 
nal drawings, made after sketches taken 
on the spot ; and as this is the least ex- 
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ptn?ire and Imniblest way of adding gra- 
phic iliiistrations of the text, appropiidte 
subjects have been selected fr(nn other 
sources, but invariably with a vie v tothe 
clnddatiou of >ceiie**, or tiie arcurate 
representat oiis of pl.tces, spoken ol in the 
body of the woik. 

The aiHient map of Palestine is taken, 
with very trilling aheiation.*:, flora D*An- 
Tille, as the most gene»aliy known and' 
approved aurhnii’y on this subject, and 
the one mo.-t f:equently refeired to. 

The map of the route pursued in these 
travels has been laid down with great care 
tutlieiy from my own observations, and 
in Older JO include many places altoge- 
ther omitted in the ancient map, it is 
constructed on a larger scale, ami the 
face of the country througli which we 
passed accurately df'iueated thereon. 

Tite plan of the ancient Jerusalem from 
the ^c^t authoiities, is that which iisuvdly 
rccoJnpanies the w oiks of Josephus, and 
will illu.^trate better than any wiitten de- 
scription the changes which luive taken 
place ill the .site of this city. 

The plan of the pre'*ent aspect of the 
country, and theciiief positions around tlie 
modern JeruMdeai, lias been constructed 
entirely fiom my own ob'.ervatioJis on 
the spot. It cannot fail to be inte- 
resting in itself, ami iliustvarive, as a 
companion to the pioc»*edinx one, of the 
changes wliicli thi:> cclelirated capital of 
Judea has midvJrgone. 

The j»l in of ihc ruins of Gera/a, in 
the country of tlie Dt-capoiis, beyond the 
Jordan, is laid down also fiom actual 
observation, coriected by two suh'iequetit 
visit!* in tlie spot, as well a-* the plans of 
particular, edinces amid tlie interesting 
remuiBS of this city. And the Greek iu- 
scriptioasTouud on the friezes, cohiinns, 
and altars there, have been copied with 
tl»e nt iDost care, and giveu as uearly as 
possible ill tbeir original form, 

'The vlew.> of tlie most celebrated cities 
and tow»N in the Holy Land, with delinea- 
tion> of s*»me of the most .striking ino- 
liUiheniR of antiquity about Jerusalem, 
arc Crireftilly selected tiom a great nnm- 
her, all equally reuiaikable tor their 
happy choice of •subject anil accurate re- 
pie'>t'ntat:on ; hut among which, llioe 
i..ataio selected have claim to a higher 
inteic't, tiom the leebrlty as well as 
beamy ot t)h‘ ^cem.H they |iomiiay. 

Tlje v\oik is thus ofleied to tlie public, 
a’j perfect as tlie liumble talents, the in- 
ftrrupted time, and the limited means of 
tlie atithor, would admit of its being 
made. He lias endeavoured, however, 
amid't all ’liese obstacles, to render it 
worthy of the fiatronage of men of learn- 
ing as well as general readers. He con- 
fhleutly presumes that to all those wlio 
fed an interest in thcelucldaiioii of scrip- 
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tural history and geography, that por- 
tioii of these volumes which treats of the 
countries east of the Jordan will be found 
to possess more irerit than tlie mere 
charm of novelty; while the picture of a 
new country and a new people, which 
these hitherto unexplored regions unfold, 
cannot be destitute of interest even to 
those wlio read only for amusement. It 
is in the humble hope that all classes of 
readers will find something to repay tlieir 
search, that the Travels is Palestine 
are tims offered to the community at large, 
and in the earnest desire of their appro- 
bation tliat they are sent forth to receiv'e 
their award. 

Ht'ad.ivf Chapters^with the Division <if 
Suh}ects.~-\{\\. 1., Chap. 1. Voyage by 
sea, fiom Alexandria in Kgypt to Tyre 
in Pbcenicia. 2. Description of Tyre, 
and discussion of the question as to its 
insular or continental situation. 3. Jour- 
ney from Tyre, by the Promontorium 
Album and Sca*a Tyrioinm, to Acre. 
4. Description of the town and port of 
Acre, with a history of the last moroex^s 
of its tyiant, Jezzar Patha. 5. Journey 
fioin Acre, through the hills of Galilee, 
to Nazareth, the place of our Saviour’s 
residence. 6. Ascent to tlie summit of 
Mount Tabor, and desciiption of the com- 
manding prospect from thence. 7, Visit 
to Mount Caimel, and Journey from 
thence, by Athlete and Dora, to the ruins 
of the celebrated Cesarca, by the sea side, 
and Antlpatiis in the plain. 8. Stay at 
Jaffa, and enquiries into the disputed 
massacre of theTuiks by Buonaparte at 
that place. 9. Jouiue) to Kamlah, by the 
Fountain of Perseus and Andromeda. 10. 
Rvofte across the Plain of Sharon,, and 
through the mountains of Judea, to Jev 
rusaiem. 11. Viait to all the principal 
monuments of antiquity, both Jewish 
and Homan, near Jerusalem. 12. Inter- 
view with an Abyssinian family of dis- 
tinction on pilgrimage ; excursion to 
Bethlehem, and visit to the cave of onr 
Jiavionr’s nativity. 13. Visit to the sealed 
fountains of Solomon, to which he com- 
pares hi.s beloved in the Canticle.s. 14 .- 
Examination of the interior of Jerusalem, 
with an account of the present state of 
religion, ^society, manners, &c. in that 
city. 15, Visit to the Church of the Holv 
Sepulchre, including the scene of the 
Crucifixion and the real tomb of Christ. 
16. Het ro.spective view of Jerusalem, 
Avhh a comparison between its ancient 
and modern state ; enquiries into tlie 
site of i'Hount Sion and Calvary, and a 
dissertation on the changes which this 
city has undergone. 

Vol. 2, Chap. 17. Journey from Jern- 
salem to Jericho, w'ith a description of 
the ruins of that city. 18. Passage of 
the river Jordan near Gilgal, and obscr- 
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rations on the country in the vicinity of 
that stream. 19. Journey tliroogii the 
Mountains of Gilead, and hospitable re- 
ception among the Arab tribes there. 
20. Departure from the Arab camp, and 
first approach to the ruined city of Ge- 
ra*a. 21. Description of the ruins of 
Geraza, with details of ail the splendid 
monumeuts of this Roman eity of the 
Decapolis. 22. Journey from Suof to 
Oom Kais, with observations on the sur- 
prising beauty and fertility, and the grand 
and magnificent scenery of tlie land of 
Bashau. 23. Examination of the ruined 
city.of- Gamala, one of the Roman De- 
capolis, with its curious Tombs and 
numerous Sarcopliagi. 24. Passage of 
the river Hieromax, and return across 
the Jordan, by Mount Tabor, to Naza- 
reth. 2S. Journey hr tiie plains of Zabu- 
lon and Galilee to Tiberias. 26. Excur- 
sion along the shores of the Lake of Gen- 
nesareth, by Miadol, lo the ruins of Ca- 
pernaum. 27. Description of tiie town 
of Tibet ias, and its celebrated baths, with 
enquiries into the site ofTarichaea. 23. 
Journey, by the plain of Esdraelou and 
Jeneeu, to the castle of Sanhoor ; with 
a visit to the ruins of Sebasta, the an- 
cient Samaria. 29. V'isit to Schechem or 
Neapolis, and tlie well at which Jesus 
is said to have talked with the Woman of 
Samaria; with a description of Mount 
Ebal and Mount Gerizziiu, the points of 
dispute between the Jews and Samaritans. 
30. Retui'ii from Neapolis, by a varied 
route to Sanhoor, and from thence to 
Nazareth. 

Tlie work will be comprised in two 
quarto volumes, of about 400 pages each. 

The embellishments will consist of 30 
vignette engravings, introduced at tbe 
heads of chapters, chiefly from original 
drawings, iliustrative. of subjects treated 
of in the text. Besides these will be 
given 30 large engravings, either to form 
an atlas, or to be bound up with the 
volumes. These will consist of original 
maps of tbe country described, and ^ans 
of mined cities and their edifices, diawu 
expressly for the work, as well as some 
beautiful and accurate views in Palestine, 
and delineations of the monumeuts of 
that country, from tbe pencil of a cele- 
brated artist, and a portrait of the author, 
in the costume of 'I'urkish Arabia, from 
an original miniatare. 

TIte time of publication cannot be de- 
termined with precision. It can only be 
said that tbe manuscript and drawings 
-are ready for the press, and that as soon 
as a competent number of subscribers 
shall be secured to defray the expense of 
the tradertaking, the whole will be trans- 
inittfd tB Ki^and in duplicate, and pub- 
lished with all practicableexpeditiou. 
AwUip' Joumi^^Oa 45 . 


MISCELLANIES. 

y olcano in Jizoa.— M. Reinwardt, di- 
rector of the affairs relative to agricnl. 
tural, arts and sciences, was last month 
in the government of Preang during a vio- 
lent eruption of the volcano of Gonnoeng, 
and has communicated many important 
particulars respecting if. Tlie first effects 
were perceived on tbe 21st of October, 
between ten and eleven P. M., when the 
mountain, amidst violent shocks, which 
were felt at Trogong, began to throw up 
from tbe summit red-hot stones in im- 
mense quantities, and a great mass of 
lava. Happily the wind blowing from 
the south-west carried all these inflamed 
bodies towards the uni uh ibited mountains, 
and tbe inhabited districts were spared. 
The eruption lasted till Satuiday at noon. 
Besides the principal crater at the summit 
of the mountain, its sides, at different 
heights, also emitted fire and smoke fox 
several rlays after the eruption. 

On tlie 28th of Octdber M. Rienwhrdt 
atleuipted to ascend the mountain, wbich- 
was very troublesome and dangerous, on 
aceount of its height and steepness, and 
the heaps of loose and sharp stones, as 
well as the heat of the ground and the 
rolling down of stones from the summit t 
it became more diflicult as they ascended 
higher. M. Reinwardt had left Trogong 
at daybreak, and nearly reached the sujb- 
mit at two o’clock in the afternoon : the. 
barometer stood then at 25 35 Eaglkli 
inches, and tbe thermometer at 75 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. He now hoped with 
another effort to reach the spot where 
the eruption took place, but was obliged 
to desist and to leave this dangerous 
place by the coming loose of a large mass 
of the upper heap of stones. The Goe- 
noeng-Goeuloer is part of a chain of 
mountains, almost all situated in a di- 
rection north-east to south-west. Tbe 
mountain of Agon, to the N. E.,is nearly 
of the same height as the volcano, which 
is near 3,100 English feet above Trogong, 
and 5,200 English feet above the level of 
the sea [Batavia, Nov. 7.) 

Thibet Goats . — ^The royal fold at Per- 
pignan possesses, since the gih of July, a 
flock of 150 Thibet goats, selected from 
that lately imported into France by 
Messrs. Amedee, Joubert, and Ternaax. 
The climate of Perpignan appears to 
agree with them. These animals are 
very lively, and eat with an appetite. Six 
of them only inspire any appiehension for 
their safety ; all the rest are completely 
recovered from the effect of their long 
voyage. 

Egyptian Antiquities — ^Accounts from 
Venice state, that two Isiac statues (A 
granite, admirably executed, have ar- 
rived at Port St. George from Egypt. 
They are sent by M. Belzoni as ornaments 
for the city of f^na, his native place. 

Vox,, vni. 2 o 
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lAKE OURMIA, OB OBVMEA, IN PEBSIA, 

This small inland sea or lake (called 
likewise the lake of Shaliee by some au- 
thors), is situated in the province of Azer- 
bijan, in Persia, south-west of Tabicez, 
and at no great distance fiotn the volcanic 
region of hlount Ararat. This lake is 
thus described by Kinncir, in bis Geogra- 
phical Memoirs of tbe Persian Empire: 
“ The lake Urumea, generally believed to 
he the Spauto of Strabo and Marcianns of 
Ptolemy, is 80 fursnngs, or, accoiding to 
my computation, 300 miles in circum- 
ference. The water is more salt than 
that of the .sea, no fish can live in it, and 
it emits a disagreeable sulphureous smell. 
The surface is not, however, as has been 
stated, iucrusted with salt ; at least it 
Tvais not so in the month of July, when I 
saw it ; on the contrary, the water was 
as pellucid as that of the clearest rivulet.” 

A small quantity of the water of this 
lake was sent by the unfortunate tra- 
veller Brown, a Short time heforc his 
death, to the late Mr.Tennaiit, which has 
recently been submitted to analysis by Dr. 
Marcet. The following are the results : 

its specific gravity was 1165.07 ; 500 
grains yielded the following quantities of 
precipitates by the different reagents men- 
tioned. 

Grains. 

Nitrate of silver . . 237.5 of mur. of silver. 
Nitrate of barytes 66.0 of snip, of baryt. 
Oxalateof ammonia 00.0 of osal. of lime. 
Phosphateof soda 1 C of triple phos- 

aiid carbonate of > 10.5 J phat of mag. 
ammonia . . . . J (_ & ammonia. 

Muriate of platina iudicated a trace of 
potash. 

Hence this quantity contained, 

€fak>rine Grains 58.56 

Snlphnric acid 22.37 

I.ime 0.00 

^i^tetia 4.2, or magnesium .... 2.52 

^ddisfa (by estimation) saturating 

thedilorine 34.00 

Soda (by estimation) saturating the 
sotpli. acid 17.89 


135.34 

Or supposing these ingredients to exist 
in the state of binary compounds : 

Chloride of sodium 85.00 

. Chloride of magnesium 10.08 

Sulphate of soda 40.26 

135.34 

Hence this water contains upwards of 
one-fourth of its weight of saline con- 
tents, a quantity greater than fliat of any 
other similar water known, except the 
water of the Dead Sea, analyzed by Dr. 
Marcet some years ago, which contains 
even a greater proportion. 

It may be proper to observe, that there 
is a little discrepancy in tbe results ob- 
tained, 500 gr. of tbe water being esti- 
mated, fiom other experiments, to yield. 
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when eva|»orated to dryness, only 111.5 
gr. of salts. This difference is prob^Iy 
partly to be referred to the different de- 
grees of desiccation employed, and partly 
to the smallness of the quantities operated 
upon, Dr. M. Iiaving originally possessed 
only between 200 and 300 gr. of the 
water. — (Abstracted from a paper enti- 
tled “ Oil tlie Specific Gravity and Tem- 
perature of Sea Waters in diflereut parts 
of the Ocean, and in particular Seas, with 
some Account of their Saline Contents,** 
by Alex. Maicet, M.D, F.U.S. &c.) 

NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, being a 
Series of Familiar Letters written during 
a late Visit to Scotland. 3 vols. 8vo. 
^1. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Ueports on the Diseases of London, 
and the State of the Wealbef) from 1804 
to 1816, with practical remarks on the 
Causes and Treatment of the former. By 
T. Bateman, M.D., b'.L.S., &c. 8vo. 9s. 

Hints on tbe Sources of Happiness, ad- 
dressed to her Children by 4 Mother. 2 
Tols. f. cap 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Moral Sketches of Prevailing Opinions 
and Manners, Foreign and Domestic, with 
Reflections on Prayer. By Hannah More. 9s. 

Memoirs of the most renowned James 
Giaham, Marquis of Montrose, translated 
from the" Latin of the Rev. Geo. Wisharf, 
afterwards Bishop of Edinburgh ; to which 
are added sundry Original Letters, never 
before published. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

A Narrative of the Expedition to the Ri- 
vers Orinoco andApm-c in South America, 
which sailed from England in Nov. 1817, 
and joined the Patriotic Forces in Vene- 
zuela and Caraccas. By G. Hippesley, 
Esq. late Colonel of the First Venezuelian 
Hussars. 8vo. 15s. hoards. 

The Pa-. -phleteet, No. XXVIll. — Tbe 
volume just published contains tbe follow- 
ing articles : — 1. Substance of the speech of 
the rt. hon. the Earl of Liverpool, on the 
report of the Bank Committee.— 2. On 
the relation of Corn and Currency. — 3. Ue- 
p'resentation to H. C, M. Fvniinaiid VTI. 
King of Spain, in defence of the Cortes. 
By Alvaro Flores Estrada. Translated 
from the MS. of the autlior, by Cliarles 
Toplia,Esq. — 4. 'riieriglit and practice of 
Impressment, as concerning Great Britain 
ami America, considered.— 5. A commen- 
tary on the Treaties entered into between 
liisBritannicMajesty and bis Most Faitli- 
ful Majesty, signed at London the 28th 
of July, 1817 j between his Britannic Ma- 
jesty and his Catholic Majesty, signed at 
Madrid the 23d of September, 1817 ; and 
between his Britannic Majesty and H. M, 
the King of the Netherlands, signed at 
the Hague, 4th of May, 1818, for the pur- 
pose of preventing their subjects from en- 
gaging in any Hlicit traffic in .slaves. By 
Robert Thorpe, 6. First -Re- 
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port froin the Secret Committee of the 
House of Commons, on the expediency of 
the Bank resuming Cash Payments. — 7. 
Second Ditto. — 8 . First Ditto communi- 
cated by the Lords, and ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, 12th 
May, 1319. — 9. Second Ditto. — 10. Re- 
presentation agreed upon. May 20, 1819, 
bv the Directors of the Bank of England, 
aid laid before the (ihancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Ordered by the House of Com- 
mons to be printed, 2l6t May, 1819.— 
11. On the Trade to China and the Indian 
AichipeUgo, with observations on the 
Insecurity of the British Interests in that 
quarter. By Charles Assey, Esq. late 
Secretary to the Government of Java. 

The following works have been pub- 
lished by Rev. Dr. Morrison, and may be 
had of the Publishers, Messrs. Black, 
Parburj^ and Allen, Lcadeuhall-slreel, 
London. — 1. A Grammar of the Chinese 
Language ; price, £1. — 2. A Collection 


of Dialogues and Dqtached Sentences, 
in Chinese and English, with a free ami 
verbal rendering ; price 10s. — 3. A View 
of China for philological purposes, con- 
taining a sketch of Chinese Chronology, 
Geographj^ Popnlation, Government, 
Religion, and Customs, with remarkable 
Occurrences. The names of Emperors, 
Places, Officers of the Government, and 
so on, are given in the Chinese character. 
— These works have all been printed at 
the expense of the East India Company. 

m THE PRESS. 

Re.asons in favour of a New Translation 
of the Holy Scriptures. By Sir James 
Bland purges, Bart. 

The Family Slansion ; a Talj. By Mrs. 
Taylor, of Oiigar. 

TIve Encyclopaedia of Antiquities. By 
the Rev. T. D. Fosbrooke. 

The Army Medical Officer's ManuSl 
upon Active Service, By Dr. Millingen. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We postpone several interesting pieces 
of intelligence from other parts of Asia, 
in order to give a connected view of three 
Mission colleges, lately proposed, or 
founded, in India, extending that term to 
India ultra Gauges, to embrace the third 
station. The first in the magnitude of 
the plan, though last iu order of time, is 
that to be founded near Calcutta. We 
insert these accounts as materi.als of in- 
formation, without professing to adopt 
all the glowing zeal and e.xulting predic- 
tions, which the language of the parties 
engaged expresses. Indeed the emulous 
members of different coramutiions, em- 
barking in inconsistent plans, cannot _do 
this for one another. But as far as we 
can compare the signs of the kingdom of 
Heaven indicated in tiie Gospel with the 
signs of the present day, the qnanlily of 
seed and the ratio of inci case are reversed. 
Now, a harvest is sown year after year, 
and a grain reaped, and sometimes that 
grain, as in the ease of Sabat, is blighted. 
We arc fearful lest, by the incessant aud in- 
calculable drain of wealth expended in im- 
proving fifty favoured communities abroad, 
society should be dissolved at home. In 
reading a passage of the Bishop of Calcut- 
ta’s letter relating to one of the new mis- 
sion colleges, in wliich he expresses a 
hope that his estimate of the annual ex- 
penditure does uot exceed what may be ex- 


pected from “ the public benevoUttee at 
home,” tlie recollection occurred to ns of 
the suffering poor in England aud inWalM, 
in Scotland and in Ireland, the uumbets 
of whom are daily increased by the chan- 
nels opened, in a thousand direction^foi' 
diverting the superfluities of the opulent 
out of the country 5 and knowing that 
£15,000, part of funds siibsci ibed here, 
had been already voted to erect the scaf- 
folding of this college, we involuntarily 
exclaimed—** Good God 1 is this bene- 
volence?” The Apostle says, ** He that 
provides not for his own family is worse 
than an infidel.” Now what is the 
nation but a large family ? 

MISSION COLLEGE, NEAR CALCUTTA. 

The plan and objects of this institution 
me detailed in a letter from the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta to the Secretary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. The design we should 
call able, were the object seculars hut 
miracles cannot be wrought by human 
mechanism. Me subjoin a fuU abstract 
of the letter. 

Calcutta, I6th Nov. 1318. 

Reverend Sib I have received your 
letter, conveying to me a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of the society, iu the month of 
jHarciriast, on the subject of India Mis- 
sions ; from which it appears, that the 
Society have placed at ray disposal the 
2 0 2 
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$ui 9 of ;^aOOO, aod iuvite my more par- 
ticalar suggestions as to the most pru> 
dent and practicable methods of promot- 
|Bg Cbnstiauity ia this country. The 
Society may be assured that I have been 
much gratified by this communication, 
and that I shall, with the divine blessing, 
heartily (M>*operate with them in an en- 
terprise so honourable to our established 
churcli, and commenced under auspices 
which give it the character of a national 
effort to disseminate in these regions our 
Holy Faith in its purest form. 

Ill offeriuc; to the society my opinion as 
to what may be prudent, with reference 
to the safety of the measure, I can feel 
no embarrassment. The danger, generally 
speaking, of attempting to pi-opagate 
Christianity in this country is not the 
difficulty with which we have to contend : 
ordinary discretion is all that is required: 
and every proceeding I should consider to 
he safe, which did not offt r a direct and 
open affront to the prevailing supersti- 
tious. In any attempt to enlighten, to 
instruct, or to convince, experience has 
abauOaiitly shewn that theie is not the 
smallest ground for alarm. 

'Fhe question, what may be practicaUey 
is much more comprehensive. Expe- 
rience does not hold out much eitcour.ige- 
i^ent to efforts which rely for their suc- 
cess entirely on the effect to be produced 
by preaching: they seem rarely to have 
excited any interest beyond that of a 
trausieot curiosity ; the minds of the 
people are nut generally in a state to be 
impressed by the force of argument, and 
still less to be awakened to reflection by 
appeals to their feelings and their fear's; 
and yet preaching must form a prominent 
part, I apprehend, in any scheme for the 
epfiversloo of these people. What is fur- 
ther required 8eem» to be a preparation 
of the native mind to comprehend the 
iatport^ce and truth of the doctrines 
pl^eposed to them, and this must be the 
effect -of education. The Scriptures must 
aliH> be translated, and other writings con- 
ducive to the end in riew. 

To embrace and combine these objects, 
I would have the honour to recommend 
la the society the establishment of a 
mission coll^, in the immediate vicinity 
of thU capital, to be subservient to the 
several purposes 

1. Of instructing native and other 

Christian youth in the doctrines and dis- 
cipline of the church, in order to their bt- 
coming preachers, catechists, and school- 
masters. . 

2. For teaching the elements of useful 
knowledge and tlie English language, to 
Mussulmans or Hindoos, having no ob- 
ject in sucIj attainments beyond secular 
itdwmuigc. 

;j. For tiatt.‘*la(ing the sciipture-i, the 
and moral and religious tracts. 


4. For the reception of English mis- 
sionaries, to be sent out by the society, 
on their first arrival in India. 

The letter in explanation recapitulates 
these heads. 

1. One object proposed in this esta- 
blishment is the training of native and 
Christian youth to be pieachers, school- 
masters, and catechists. Such, I have 
no doubt, migiit be found in sufficient 
number, when it was understood tiiac 
they would be fostered in a resiiectabie 
establishment, with the assurance of an 
adequate provision upon leaving it ; andl 
am clearly of opinion, that though native 
teacher?, by themselves, will never effect 
miici), our religion will make tittle pro- 
gress in this country without their aid. 
The native Christian is a necessary link 
between the European and the Pagan : 
these two have little in common : they 
want some point of contact : the European 
and the native mind seem to be cast ii\ 
different moulds. If the Hindoo finds it 
very difficult to argue as we argue, and to 
view things as we view them, it is scarce- 
ly more easy for us to imagine ourselves 
ill his condition, and to enter into the 
misconceptions and prejudices which ob- 
struct his reception of the truth. The 
task is much the same as that of a man, 
who, in the full maturity of understand- 
ing and knowledge, should endeavour to 
divest himself of these, and to think as a 
child. 

I have mentioned the education of na- 
tive and other Christian youth, in which 
I include a class of persons, who, though 
born in this country, are to be distin- 
gnished from tlie natives usually so deno- 
minated, being the offspring of European 
parents ; and i had more especially in 
view the sons of missionaries, who might 
be glad to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to Iring up their to?ts to the same 
profession. When I Was in the south of 
India, specific proposals of this kind were 
made to me by missionaries of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge.* 

2. Another of the objects proposed is, 
to afford to native children in.struction in 
iisefnl knowledge, and especially in the 
English language, without any immediate- 
view to their becoming Christians. It 
seems iiovv to be generally believed that 
little effect can be produced by preaching, 
while superstition and extreme ignorance 
are tlie prevailing characteristics of the 
peojile. We have not here, indeed, to 
encounter barbarism. The impediments to 
conversion are probably much greater than 
really rude and uncivilized life ever pre- 
sents. The progressof our religion is heie 

* Instead of becoming more simple and Apr*. 
tobc iban ordinary pastors, the agents in tb.e 
conversion scheme would thus convert their uthce 
into an inheritance ! A caste of missionaries is an 
idea that must be borrowtd from the Brahmins.— 
£dit. 
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opposed by dIscipUoe and system 5 and' by 
these alone, with the divine blessing, can 
it ever make its way ; the tenets of aupcr-' 
stition are inculcated in early life; the 
popular writings are generany tales fatni- 
linrhsiBg the mind with achievements of 
Hindoo divinities ; and the Brahmin pos- 
sesses an almost unbounded influence 
over the people committed to his care. 
While this state of things prevails, the 
truths of the Gospel are heard unlieeded ; 
they are not perceived to be truths, nor 
is there much disposition to examine 
them ; they appeal to no recognised prin- 
ciple, and they excite no interest. The 
Hindoo, if he reflect at all, finds atone- 
ment ill his sacrifices, and a mediator in 
his priest. 

Ft is conceived, therefore, that one 
great instrnment of the success of Chris- 
tianity will be the difliision of European 
knowledge. It seems almost impossible 
that they, wlio in their childhood have 
been accustomed to usc their minds, can 
ever afterwards be capable of adopting the 
absurdities and reverencing tlie alKiinina- 
tions now proposed to them as truth, and 
the acceptable worship of God ; it is hoped 
that, by enlarging the sphereof their ideas 
generally, we shall tench them to in<|nire, 
at least, upon subjects on which we do 
not professedly instruct them ; and that 
they, who have been emancipated from 
superstition, may in time be brought to 
a knowledge of Cinist. 

1 have laid particular stress upon the 
teaching of English : if this were generally 
understood through the country, it would, 

1 doubt not, entirely alter the condition 
of the people ; it would give them access 
to our lUeratuve and habits of thinking; 
and the familiar use of it would tend very 
much to dissipate the prejudices and the 
iiidiflerence which now stuud in the way 
of conversion. Our language is so unlike 
every thing oriental, not merely in its 
structure, but in the ideas to which it is 
made subservient, in imagery, in meta- 
phor, and in sentiment, that a competent 
acquaintance with it seems unavoidably 
to lead the mind of a native into a new 
train of thought and a wider field of re- 
flection. We, in learning the languages 
of the East, acquire only a knowledge of 
words ; but the Oriental, in learning our 
language, extends his knowledge of things. 

The introduction of our language, ho»'- 
ever, into this country to auy great extent, 
is, in the present state of things, to be 
wished for rather than to be expected. To 
the acquisition of it there has not been 
lunch inducement. For almost every pur- 
pose of intercourse with the natives, we 
have learnt their languages, instead of 
inviting them to learn ours ; the effect of 
which has been, tliat they have hitherto 
known little more of our religion, our 
science, and our institutions, tliau may 
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have transpired in an intercourse Which 
had other objects in view. Still, howi^er> 
parents are found wbo are anxious that 
their children should acquire Qur language, 
especially in the neighlioiuhood of the 
presidencies, and this di.spuaitioD is. in- 
creasing: a knowledge of English is found 
to facilitate the intercourse of the natives 
with the commercial part of the commu- 
nity, e-^pecially since the opening of the 
trade ; and it is nsefa! in some of the 
public offices. Of this disposition we 
sliould avail ourselves as far as we can. 
Neitlier is there a backwardness to attend 
sciiools for instruction in general know- 
ledge ; the only lestriction is, that vve tfq 
not introduce the Scriptures, or hooks di- 
rectly incnicating our religion; and even 
that is by no means rigidly enfoiced.* 

3. In the tiiird place, 1 would make 
the mission college subseiTient to the pur- 
pose of translations. Much has, indeedi. 
been done or attempted in this way, but 
by DO means so much and so well as to 
make this depaitnient of missionary Ja- 
hour superfluous or unimportant. We 
still want vei>ioDS, wliich, instead of be- 
ing the work of one nr two individuals, 
should be the joint production of several, 
taking their alloiied portions of Scriptuie, 
submitting their uisks to approved ex- 
aminers, and sending the whole into the 
world under the sanction of authority. 
Rapidity of execution, and the carrying on 
of many vei sions at the same time, sliould 
not be among the objects aimed at: it 
not to be expected that standard works 
can be thus produced. To the same de- 
partment would be romiuitted translations 
of our Liturgy, that thus copies of the 
prayer-book might accompany the Scrip- 
tures : hence also might emanate transU- 
tioiis of useful tracts, or original ones 
better adapted perilap^ than any wiiidi 
yet exjNt, to the use of the uuiivt-s ; and 
it would be proper to include under this 
head something which might convey to 
converts an idea of tlie nature of Chris- 
tian .society, and the constitution of the 
cliurch. Tlie college would be a point of 
union for the exertions of all who wish 
the native Christianity of India to be that 
of the established church. 

4. In the last place, I consider the col- 
lege as affording great advantages to mik- 
sionaries coming from England, upon their 
first arrival ; they would here live in the 
society of persons whose minds were di- 
rected to the same pursuits ; they would 
have iu the moonshees attached to the 
institution every facility for acquiring the 
languages ; they would have the use of 
books, and they would acquire a know- 
ledge of tlie manners and opinions of the 
natives, before they proceeded to their 


* Do not the managers of such scliooD observe 
their own :^olenin engagement ’ riuisljaiiity wm 
not onglndUy propngaitd by strdiagcin.— 
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<l^!iied scene of duty. Every missionary 
must, in fart, bare been a year or more 
IQ the country before he can be at all effi- 
cient ; and no where could he pass this in- 
tm’al so prodtably as in such au esta- 
blishment. 

It is obvious that this plan will require 
Whi^derable funds, Tlie j!?5000 already 
voted will probably be sufficient to defray 
the expense of all requisite buildings, in- 
cluding the purchase of land. The annual 
expense of the establishment is a subject 
of separate consideration. In the begin- 
ning we should require at least two per- 
sons, and afterwards tliree, to be per- 
manently attached to the seminary, as 
professora or teachers ; and these should 
be clergymen of the church of England, 
'ilie salary of the senior could not be well 
less than 40(1 sicca rupees per month, or 
j^600 per annum ; and tiiat of liis col- 
league or colleagues 300 sicca rupees per 
mouth, or ;^4o0 per annum ; and 1 
should liope, that men well qualiOed for 
the work, and really actuated by zeal in 
such a cause (without which all other 
qualifications would be useless) might be 
induced to accept the appointments, in 
addition to tbesalaiy, a residence capable 
(]^ accommodating a family would be as- 
signed to each. Two moonshees or native 
teaches would cost together about ;^100 
per annum. Ten siudei.ts, as above des- 
cribed, might be fed and clotlied for about 
£$00 per annum, and a small establisli- 
ment of servants would require about 
i^lOO par annum. These different heads 
of expenditure make up an annual sum of 
;^210Q, supposing tluee professors ; or 
j^l650 with two. Besides this, a print- 
ing establishment would in a few years 
require to be supt^rted ; and native 
schorls would also be attended with some 
^peose ; £S6 per annum dor every 

school of one hundred children, be.side8 
^bout ;^20 fer building a room or shed : 
hut for this 1 have little doubt that the 
liberality of the Indian public would in 
great measure provide, as has lately been 
done with respect to the schools of the 
Calcutta Diocesan Committee. 1 do not 
know of any contingent expenses, except 
repairs, which in the case of new and 
substantial buildings could not amount 
to any thing considerable for the first 
twenty years. 

But we arc to recollect, that our in- 
stitution has for its leading object the edu- 
cation of persons who are afterwards to 
he maintained as missionaries, catechists, 
and schoolmasters, and to act under and 
in concert with missionaries to be sent 
out from England. I suppose every niis- 
sionaiy station to be the residence of an 
English missiouaty (a cler^^jman), and 
one or two missionaries educated ni the 
college, and who might peihaps be or- 
dained I or a missionary and a catechist. 


and a Schoolmaster, all from the college. 
This would be the state of things, when 
the system was in foil action, and any 
considerable progress had been made. The 
English missionary would be indispensable 
to direef the .course of proceedings, and 
to give respectability and energy to the 
mission ; while the native missionaries 
would be necessary, not only for the tasks 
assigned them, but to give the English 
missionary easier access to the natives, 
and (0 assist him in encountering opi- 
nions and habits with which an European 
must be less conversant. Upon any rea- 
sonable supposition, a college of ten stu'- 
denfs would very soon supply all that 
could be lequired for three missionary 
.•stations constituted as already described. 
With respect to the English missionary, 
who should be a clergyman, he would re- 
quire a s<ilary of j£250 per annum, aud 
his atisistauts from tiie college from ^150 
to £S0 each, according to the class of 
peisotis to which they belon^d, or among 
them ^350 per annum ; and small dwell- 
ings, or bungalow’s, should be piovided, 
of which the cost is little. Indejiendent- 
ly of this charge, and of a small chapel 
at each station, to be built in due time, 
which might cost perhaps £500, we 
should nave three missionary stations well 
proviiled, at the expense of ^600 each, 
or ;^1800 for the three. 

T\iU detail of annual expenditure, I 
should hope, docs not exceed what maybe 
expected from the public benevolence at 
home, when appealed to by the highest 
authorities, and assisted perhaps in India. 

No funds can ensure a reasonable pros- 
pect of success in such an undertaking, 
unless the pei sons selected to execute it 
have the requisite qualifications. The 
clergymen sent out to conduct the labours 
of the college must possess considerable 
euduwmeots : they should be, if not dts- 
tingui^ied for geueral scholarship, at least 
respectable divines, acquainted w'ith the 
Sciipturcs in the originals ; of frugal and 
laborious habits, and possessing a talent 
for languages ; and without a certain ar- 
dour of character, a deep feeling of the 
importance of the duties committed to 
them, ami a disposition to value success 
ill such an entcl'pri^e more than that in 
any other human pursuit, they would not 
answer the end proposed. The senior 
should not be more than thirty years of 
age, and bis colleagues might be somewhat 
younger. Wiili respect both to the pro- 
fessois and the missionaries, temper and 
manner are here of the utmost import- 
ance, The natives require in tlieir teachers 
great patience aud mildness ; they do not 
feel strongly themselves, and they are 
easily disgusted by any thing like asperity 
or irritation.' I hardly need add that they 
should be men of sedate habits and of 
serious piety : the natives look for these 
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qualities in all who seem to them to set 
up for teachers, though tliey do net find 
it, or perhaps expect' it, in their here- 
ditary priesthood. Vacancies in the pro- 
fessorships should, I conceive, be. filled up 
from among the missionaries ; not with 
reference merely to seniority, but to merit 
and qualifications. 

I have supposed the college to be in the 
immediate vicinity of Calcutta: several 
considerations make this expedient. The 
time appears to liave arrived when it is 
desirable that some missionary endeavours 
at least should have a visible cotmection 
with the church establishment. The na- 
tives have a preference, all otiier things 
being equal, for that which is counte- 
nauc^ by authority; and this seems to 
point out the propriety of placing liiis es- 
tablishment within the bishop’s reach (I 
speak for myseif and my successors), that 
they may in some measure superintend its 
proceedings, and make it apparent that 
the propagation of our religion is not a 
matter of so little, interest with us as to 
be left entirely to persons whom none of 
the constituted authorities avow. Sup- 
posing the college to be in or near Cal- 
cutta, tile bishop might act as visitor; 
but lie could not otlierwise, in any degree 
which could be of use. 

Another circumstance seems to indicate 
the propriety of the proposed situation. I 
refer to the literary labours connected with 
the college, 'translations will require a 
concentration of all tb^ learning wliich 
can be brought to bear upon the subject ; 
and here, if any where in India, is this 
aid to be looked for. Translators svill 
here hare access to books, wliicli the col- 
lege library might not for some time sup- 
ply. 1 will add wliat is but an indirect 
advantage, yet ought not to be overlooked. 
Such an institution in or near Calcutta 
will attract the observation of our coun- 
trymen, serving cnntiiiually to remiod 
them of the great object to wliich it is 
directed, and to interest them in pro- 
motii^ it. 

I hatie thus. Sir, complied with the re- 
quest of the society, in o^ering them my 
sentiments npou the subject of their in- 
quiry. It may appear perii.aps that the ' 
plan which I Iiave recommended is some- 
what extensive : no sciieme wiiicb is nar- 
row in its first conception, or not capable 
of an almost unlimited expansion, is suit- 
ed to the temper of the times, or to the 
circumstances of this country. Our power 
is now established tlirougbout tills vast 
peninsula, in a degree which but a few 
years since the most sanguine did not 
coatempiate : civilization aud reiigiun 
may be expected, in the ordinary course 
of Providence, to follow the successes of 
a Christiuu state ; aud in every view, it- 
iigions or politii^, ought we to desire 
thtt the ^tb adopted, and the opinkuii 
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imbibed, may attach the people to ottr 
national institutions, and more firmly 
nient tlie conpectiou of India witli ^ 
British crown.* 

1 request yon. Sir, to assure the society 
of my cordial desire to forward their be- 
nevolent designs to the utmost of my 
power, and that I pray the Almighty to 
direct them in all their deliberations. 

I am. Reverend Sir, &c. 

'f. F. CALcurra# 

The proposal coutaiiied in this letter 
has received the unanimous approbatiou 
of the board. It was ordered that mea- 
sures should be taken for ^iog efiect.to, 
tlie plans of his lordship, ^ 

On tliefith of June, tlie Society for pro- 
moting Clii'ist'iau Knowledge uuanimously 
Tilted .£5000 in aid of the design detailed 
in the preceding letter ; and on the i2di 
of July, a similar grant wasinadel^ 
Church _5itssionary Society. 

■ r -ravlc 

NEW SVaiAN COLLEGE IN TRAVjUICt^^ 

To reform aud protect the Syrianefai^^ 
of native Christians on the coast of 
vancore, is an uudertakiiig quite different 
in character from the attempts made to 
convert tlie masses of Hindoo people who 
are followers of Brahma. Here the her 
uefit is not risionary ; the reform of * 
few aberrations in doctrine or disciptine 
only is proposed, npoo principles mu- 
tually acknowledged ; IntHfednal 
change, if effected, does not extend to 
unsettle all that the people have hitherto 
liclieved ; nor docs tlie espcriiaent, if it 
fail, expose society to the pernicious ope- 
ration of eradicating one religions creed 
without implanting another. The mu- 
nificeut aid afforded on two occasions by 
tlie Raunee of Travaiicore to the inissioa 
establishment which addresses its gra- 
tuitous offices to the Syrian Cliristians, 
must be ascribed to an enlarged mind, 
if the act were spontaaeous; but if 
this display of liberality were owing to 
any infiaence exerted by the Resident, 
such princely beneficence is almost to be 
regretted, lest the donor, while smiling 
with Hindoo courtesy, feel the inqitiecude 
of dissembled ease. 


At Adepie a school had Iwen erected 
since Archdeacon Beorge liad succeeded to 
tlie dignity of Metran (Metropolitan) of 
the Syrians, in October 1817, and the 
whole mission premises put in repair, 
when a destrnctive fire broke out, and 
bnrnt down the school and dwelling-hon-.< . 
Her highness the Rannee of Travaucore, 


• We regard this as the most lUinotv exptcla- 
tiun ui the irUulc letter.— Am. 
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when she heard of the fire, ordered all the 
tiiitber necessary for repairs. The new 
Syrian college has its site near Cotyni, 
about 18 miles from Allepie. At the dis- 
tance of a mile only stands one of the 
most celebrated Brahminical colleges ; and 
on tlie adjacent coast of Malabar, poi liaps 
the most populous part of India, are extant 
three separate orders of Jews, and many Ar- 
menian and other Chiistiaiis. Tiie place 
k^sorrounded by churches and pagodas. 

Tire college is a large and handsome 
structure. It is situated in a pleasant 
open spot, on the hank of a fine river. It 
is desigm d fm 40 students, preparing for 
the pi iesthooif : 30 had assembled, l^ime 
of the most promising learn English. 
Through the liberality of her iiiglniess ilie 
Bannee of Travancore, the college has 
been endowed by beuefactious, presented 
at the instance of the Resident, amnuul- 
ing to 21,000 rupees. The foundatioii- 
.«!oae of tile college chapel was laid Dec. 
1, 1817. A libraiy and a piiming-press 
will be furnished by I he society. 

ASGlO-CamESE COLLEGE AT MALACCA. 

:/ ^e restoration of Malacca to the 
fiutdi,. led the new goveiiior, J. S. Tim- 
meriaan Thyssen, and some of the laic 
Rngllsh aathoritiea, to take “ sweet coun- 
sel together;" and thus an auspicious 
moment was created for founding a col- 
lege at Malacca. As missionaries should 
have the spirit of martyrs, this intrepid 
reliance on a sort of religious council of 
iffcnce is in character. The funds aie 
not great ; but literary and politiral iii- 
emsts bare been engrafted on the original 
Hi^oo-Chine^ pussiun. An establish- 
pei^.wi^^tiadtjbgen fostered by British 
have preferred seeing 
some neighbouring seat of 
Brnlsb porver for protection. The reader 
will see by what is called a plan, that 
persons resident in Holland and England, 
British and Duich India, Europe, Ame- 
rica, and Asia, may become coiistitiieiils 
of the committee of management. ‘ The 
unity of direction must hence be eventual- 
ly destroyed, and the power of tlie trus- 
tees over tlie fimuilaliou and rnduwments 
perplexed. Suppose the Dutch govern- 
ment sliould hereafter, when the mis- 
sionaries liavc attained their last qualifi- 
cation, conlioul or inteidict their inter- 
course with the natives of tlie eastern 
islands fsee beloir, “ Amboyna,” an 
ominous tcorifj, who ran withdraw tlie 
propeity of the iiisiitutiun ? The fonn- 
Vler of the new college appeals to e-. ery 
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country for eleemosynary aid ; and by 
name to the American nation, meaning 
the United States of North America. 
How the appeal is likely to be answered 
there, may be estimated from the follow- 
ing sample of powerful incitement, which 
occurs in a report of the Foreign Mission 
School in the United States. 

“ No man can be justified in withhold- 
“ iog his due proportion : no one is im- 
“ poverished, or will be impoverished, by 
“ complying with the requisition in its 
“ utmost extent : every one who obeys it 
“ with a true and cheerful heart, will re- 
“ critic manifold more in this present 
“ world ; and in the world to come, life 
“ eoerlasting." 

This is pretty well from a sect who deny 
that there is any merit in good works! 
How will they escape from the charge of 
inconsistency ? By denying again, that to 
comply with their requisition is good or 
meritorious. 

Malacca . — ^The foundation-stone of the 
Aiiglo-Cl.iuese college was laid on the 11th 
of November, by Major W. Farquhar, 
lately English resident and commandant 
of Malacca, in the presence of the Hon. 
J. S. Timmerman Thyssen, governor of 
the colony since its restoration to Lis 
Majesty the King of the Netherlands, The 
Hon. J. Erskiiim member of council at 
Penang ; and sevfral English medical gen- 
tlemen belonging to the Hon. East-India 
Company’s establishments in Bengal, Pe- 
nang and Bombay ; the commandant of 
the Dutch troops ; the members of the 
college of justice, and the chief Dutch iu- 
Iiahitants of Malacca, attended the cere- 
mony. The college stands ou the premises 
of the Ultra-Ganges mission, in an open 
and airy situation close to the western 
pale of lire town, and commands a fine 
view of the roads aud of the sea. 

It is supposed, that besides a large li- 
brary-room and hall, the building will 
contain comfortable accommodations for a 
tutor aud six students, or for eight stu- 
dents, if the tutor h.ive other apartments. 
It is hoped that it will be completed in 
April 1819. 

'1 be chief olijects of ibis institution are, 
the cultivation of Chinese and English 
literature ; and the diffusion of Cliris- 
liaiiity in the countries and islands which 
lie to the eastward of Pulo Penang. 

The insliiutiou owes its origin to the 
Rev, R. Morrison, D.D,, who has devoted 
the sum of one thousand pounds sterling 
to the erection of tlie house, and lias far- 
ther proiniseil one hundred pounds an- 
nually for the first five years, commencing 
from the opening of the college, for the 
encouragement of those who may enter 
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ou a course of study, aud of those who 
may be employed in the tuition. For what 
is farther necessary to complete the es- 
tablishment, aud to carry ou its objects, 
the founder and his friends look to the 
liberality of the British, Dutch, and 
Ataericm nations ; to the patrons of Ul- 
tra-Ganges literature, aud to the friends 
of Christianity, to whatever country they 
belong. 

The college is to be placed under the 
care of a president, a board of trustees, 
and a managing committee, who, with 
the concurrence of the founder, shall hare 
the entire management of its affairs. Two- 
thirds of the trustees to be, during the 
time they act, resident in British and 
Dutch India, and the others in Europe or 
Ameriea. The treasurer aud secretary of 
the missionary society in London to be 
perpetual members of the boardof trustees. 
'fhe managing committee, consisting of 
not fewer than four inembOTs and a chair- 
man, shall be persons residing in the co- 
lony of Malacca, or in some of the ad- 
joining settlements. 

At the request of the founder, the Rev. 
W. Milne is for the time to act as tutor 
to the college, and chairman of the ma- 
naging committee. The president, trus- 
tees, managers, tutors, and such of the 
students as profess Christianity, may be 
severally members of the churches of 
England, Scotland, and Holland, oMfany 
dMenting church holding the essentiid 
do^ioes of the reformation. 

Tlie following is the Plan of the College. 

Name, — ^'fhe 4nglo-Chinese College. 

Object. — The cultivation ofChiuese and 
Englisii literature, and the diffusion of 
Christianity. 

Advantages proposed to be afforded to 
students — ^The assistance of foreign tutors, 
skilled in the Chinese language, and able 
to teach the rno.^t useful and practical 
parts of Enropeaii literatur.e ; and also the 
aid ofc learned natives. Christian theo- 
logy, tind oUier branches cmiuected with 
it, will form a part of the course of in- 
struction, and will be taught chiefly in 
the Chinese language. — ^fhe nse of a large 
libraiy of Chinese, Malay, and European 

books Accommodations in the college 

will be afforded to a limited miiuher of 
students, at rates afterwards to he men- 
tioned. Others may find themselves 
lodgings in the town. — A tiiiid will be 
raised lor the assistance of poor native 
and foreign students. — As there are at- 
tached to the college a Chinese, Malay, 
and English press, literary students may, 
if they choose, avail themselves of the^ 
advantages. — Strict regard will be paid 
to tlieic moiais. 

Students to be admitted. — Persons 
from any nation in Europe, or from 
the continent of America ; persons of 
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any Christian communion, bringing witli 
them proper testimonials of their moral 
habits, and of the objects they bavu 
in fievv ; persons from European univer- 
sities, having travelling fellowships; per- 
sons belonging to commercial companies ; 
and persons attached to the establishments 
of the -official representatives of foreign 
nations, who wish to become acquainted 
with the Chinese language, will be ad- 
mitted. — Also native youths, belonpug to 
China and its tributary kingdoms, or to 
any of the islands aud countries around, 
who either support themselves, or aresup- 
ported by Christian societies, or by private 
gentlemen, who wish to serve them, bj 
giving them the means of obtaining a 
knowledge of the elements of English li- 
terature, will also be admitted. — Bnt, set 
the diffusion of Christianity frtrms the 
chief object of the institution, and, as 
the mode of tuition will bear mueh 
on that, those who hare it in view 
to propagate the gospel in these parts 
will more especially be admitted, whether 
they be natives or foreigners. 

Intern il Regulations. — It will be ese- 
pected of all, whether natives or foreign^ 
ers, (though none will be eompeOedj to 
attend Cliristian worship, and to be pre- 
sent at all public lectures delivered, on 
subjects conuected with the general views 
of the instiintion. 

Resources of the College.— Tbess 
be fees, paid by foreign or native stu- 
dents who maintain themselves, or by 
their patrons and friends ; dorrations, 
annual suirsrriptions, aud bequests iu 
money or lauds. 

Donations to the College.— S. Ball, Esq. 
for the college library jglOO ; J. Molony, 
Esq. (donation) £50 ; Ditto (annual su^ 
scription for four yrars) £12. 10s.; a 
friend to the cultivation of tlie Chinese 
language £100 ; T. C. Smith, Esq. £i0 ; 
Coi. Weisli £5; J. Reeves, Esq. ;^0; 
J. F. N. Daniell, Esq. £10; C, Majori- 
bank.s, F.sq. £25 ; Clias. Magniac, Esq. 
£50 ; T. Dent, Esq. £30 ; Hon. J. 3. 
Evskine, £21 ; Maj. W. Fartinhar, Sp. 
dols. 200; A friend to the institution, 
S|i. dols. 100; B. C. Henderson, Esq. 
Sp. dol. 50. 

AMBOYNA. 

Extract from a Report of the Baptist 
Mission Society. 

On the restoration of Amboyna to the 
Dutch. Mr. Jabez Carey was allowed to 
retain the offices which hehad held under 
tliat of file English, as snperintendent of 
schools, and member of the college of 
justice. His situation has since, however, 
become sumen hat precarious ; aud it is 
not improbahle liut that he may have 
judged it expedient to retmnto Bengal. 

I !e had a.-iiiiired a uood kuotvledge of 

Vox.. VIII 2 P 
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iSlalay, and had gained the esteem of the “ You will, perhaps, wonder at my fear 
hatives ; nor had he any doubt hut that, and anxiety about money ; but this is to 
with the blessing of Ond, much good payoff a debt which I owe, and unless 
tvonld be done, if be should obtain the that is paid, I shall never feel satideri in 
permission of the Dutch government to do my own conscience. 1 well know money 
the duties of a missionary. collected On account of missions is from 

Having saved fOOO dollars from the the pockets of the, poor, and any of it 
sti^nds of his appointments, he remitted expended or thrown away needlessly is 
the amount to his father, at Serampore, wrong and unjust ; and, therefore, so long 
as a return to the Mission Fund for the as I have health and strength, I hope L 
charges incurred on his account. Having shall never fail to work with my own 
expressed some apprehensions respecting bands to support myself.”' 
its safe arrival, be writes — 
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The official account of the operations 
of Sir William Grant Keir iuttoduces ns 
to an affair of coilatera! policy, the second 
combination in the well conducted expedU 
llon to the Afalwan district. A treaty has 
concluded with the Sawaut W'arree 
'Hie achieveiuent of another corps 

our e^er attention across the 
Tsptee. After the pettah of Aaseerghur, 
In Scitulia's territory, bad been taken by 
i^toriB, and the lower fort occupied, Jes- 
wunt Rao Lar surrendered the upper fort, 
with iiiniself and garrison, on the 8th of 
April. Appa Sahib had prcvioiuly been 
nllowcd to escape. According to circum- 
stantial evidence, the Pindarry chief, 
Cbretoo, has been killed by a tiger, 

.BRITi^H TERRITORY. 
S;-.; ■ I>o^tetd~qfficial. 

■ .^|^^A1.4>RDEitS, BY TBfe COMMA^OEK- 
in-CHIEE. 

f^.Sead Quarters, Calcutta, March 2, 
lfS19.~.At a native general court martial, 
«!««bled at C iwupore, on Thursday, the 
216th day of Nov. 1818, and subsequent 
days, Sobul Sing, alias Shitab Sing, Sejioy 
in the Forrack.abad Provincial Battalion, 
was arraigned upon the under-mentioned 
Hiargest— l.,t. “ For de-ertiou on or 
about the night of the 2otb Nov. 1818, 
when ou duty as sentry over the treasure 

at the tis'ay office at Futtehghur.” 2d. 

“ For having taken atvay 26 ingots of 
siiter, valued at 1079 rupees, the propet ty 
of the state, placed under his ciiarge, on or 
about the night of the 25tli Nor. 1818.” 
Upon which charges the court came to 
the •following decision : — “ Tlie court 
faring maturely weighed and considered 
the evidence which has been adduced in 
support of the prosecution, togetlier with 
What the prisoner has urged in his defence. 


are of opinion that he is guilty of the 
crimes laid to his charge, which being in 
breach of the articles of war, they do 
sentence him the said Sobul Sing, aiias 
Shitab Sing, to be shot to death.” 

Approved and coufirjnedf, 
(Signed) ' ^ Hastings. 

Bemarks hg his Bjecellencg, the mast 
noble the Commaniter-in-Chie/,—3ust]y 
as the punishment of death baa been pro- 
nounced on. the heavy crime of Shitab 
Sing, the commander-in-chief will not in 
this case order it to be carribd.into exc- 
cnlioui The court, with great propriety, 
have left to the coramauder-in ciiief the 
province of weighing, whether any ex- 
tenuatory ciicnni'tances appear in the 
coarse of the eridence ; and such do pre- 
sent themselves as induce his excellency 
to mitigate the sentence; There was 
gross injustice iu subjecting the cupidity 
of the sepoy to the temptation which a 
number of ingots of silver, not secured in 
any manner, but lying open to his band 
during the night, necessarily offered. The 
commander-in-diief is pleased to enm- 
niute liie punisliment of death into five 
years’ labour on tlie roads. 

James Nicol, Adj.-geii. of the army. 

Political— UnofficiaL 
^(tgpnre DoTintion —The Naji^pore ^o- 
veriiinent (with consent of our own) has 
rwolved to bestow a donation, equal to 
six months* batta> on the troops who took 
Chaiidah, in consideration of the great 
service thereby rendered to the .state hy 
^^•^■Adani's detachment. This is a most 
gratifying mark of favour, owing chiefly 
to ti»e handsome manner in which it has 
been bestowed ; and it was certainly most 
deservedry earned by those who are to 
receive it. Logie, 1st bat. 19th, who 
\va.s left in command of Chandah imme- 
diately after the storm, is to tret the 
usual per rentage on abrmt four Kicks of 
rupees, which he found next day after 
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the capture, and gave up to Col. Adam, 
on account of the Nagpore government. 
This remuueratiou is well merited ; for 
not a rupee of the money found was kept 
out of the rajah’s treasury. 

OPERATIONS OF THE ARMY. 

Official ^Ptihlished in India, 

Bombay Castte, 28^A Feb, 1819. — The 
right hoD. the Governor iii council has 
much satisfaction in publishing to the 
army the following dispatch from Major- 
gen. Sir Wm. Grant Keir, K.M.T., re- 
porting the captui e by assault of the strong 
fortress of Umree, belonging to the state 
of Sawunt Warree, against which the 
British government has been imperiously 
tilled upon, after all uegociatioq had 
tailed, to equip a force and obtain repa- 
rations for injuries committed on the in- 
habitants of th^ British territories, in vio- 
lation of the treaty existing between the 
two states. 

The Governor in Council cannot con- 
template, without feelings of the greatest 
admiration, tlie activity, judgment, and 
zeal, displayed by the major general and 
the troops under his command, in the 
prompt execution of the service in which 
tliey were engaged. 

The British force, consisting of the 
troops specided in the margin*, passed 
the frontier of the Sawunt Warree ter* 
•ritories on the Istof Feb. and proceeded 
to invest the fort of Newtee, the garrison 
of which surrendered to the major-gene- 
ral on the 4th. This success was imme- 
diately followed up, and the capture of 
Ralree effected in the gallant manner de- 
tailed in the major-general’s dispatch. 

The speedy reduction of this fort must 
be mainly attributed to the able and judi- 
cious arrangements made hy the major- 
general, the rapidity with which the out- 
woiis were attacked, and the valour and 
energy so conspicuously displayed by of- 
^cers and men in the performance of 
their duly. 

The Governor in Council entirely con- 
curs in the sentiments of approbation and 
applause bestowed on Lieut.-col. Clifford, 
0. B., who commanded the attack, and on 
the whole of the oiheers and men com- 
posing the detachment under his iraine- 
diate command, aud .sincerely hopes, that 
the public service will imt long be depriv- 
ed of services of the two gallant of- 
ficers of his Majesty’s 89tU legt. who 
were wounded on the occasion. 

The Governor in Council also notices 
with much satisfaciioii, the commendation 
bestowed by the major-general on the ac- 


♦ Wing of H. M. 89 th th-ec tro<^» of 
Madras N. C., part of the 9d bat. 9<1 regt. f». I.# 
«d, fith djtto, 9il Qth ditto, With » proportion ol 
artUierv and pioneers. 


ttve and cordial co-operation of lieot. 
Tanner, and -the officers and men of the 
hoD. company’s cruiser Thetis, who^e con- 
duct on tite 00*088100 fully entitle them to 
the approbation of government. 

The military operations in Sawunt War- 
rec have terminated in the cotichision 
of a treaty with the government of that 
state on the 17ih instant. 


To the Adjutant-General of the Army, 

Bombay. Dated Camp, Rairee^ Mf/i. 

Feb. 

Sir — 1 had the honour, yesterday even- 
ing, to forward a brief report of the sqc** 
cess of the attack on the enemy’s lines 
before Rairee, and iiave now the pleasure 
to acquaint you, that the fort was this 
morning taken possession of by a detach- 
ment from my edmp. The difficulties ex- 
perienced in the disembarkation d 
ordnance and stores retarded nur 
rations in a considerable degree, b(i| qn 
the night of the i2th inst. we succeiided 
in erecting our batteries, and opened 00 
the fort ill day-break the next morning 
with four battering guns aud as many 
eighl-iiuh mortars, which were served 
with such vigour and precision as to dis- 
mantle tlie whole of the guns in the put^r 
works in the course of an liour> when oqr 
fire was directed against the general 
fence of the place. About three o'cfock ' 
a breach was effected Su a eortate 
the advanced outworks, and R P<n1l3r 
350 grenadiers formed for the assault, 
under the command of Lieut. Col. Clit- 
ford, H. M. 89th reg. The troops moved 
to the attack about four o’clock and 
passed tlie breach without difficulty, diir- 
iugthe enemy in coiisklei able numbers to- 
wards the second lines, which were im- 
roedidtely carried, and a lodgment ef- 
fected within half uiusquet-^hot oi tiie 
upper fort, to which the enemy vtere 
pursued, and many bayoneted at the lower 
gate, which wa>, for a short time,io our 
possession. 'I'he spirit and rapf^F' of 
the attack added to the advattim^ont 
|)ositiou which was gained hy iheawaoiee 
of our troops, struck the enemy with 
such terror iliat nearly the wliole of the 
gairisoa evacuated the fort during the 
night. This moruing, Sauihajee Sawunt 
proposed to sui render, aud was permitted 
to march out with about 50 adherent**, 
the small remnant of a garrison which is 
said to have consisted of near 1200 men 
at the commeucemeut of the siege. I 
beg leave to inclose a more detailed re- 
port of the attack transmiiteil by Lieut.- 
col, Clifford, whose conduct oii the oc- 
CNsiou is^deserviog of the highest applause. 

I have likewise tlie pleasure to forward a 
copy of the field-orders conveying my 
sentiment's on the behaviour of liie tuiops, 
together with a fiat of Uilled ami wouud- 

P 2 
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ed. I shall march toward Warrep, m 
order to accelerate the treaty with that 
gorernment, which will, I trust, be speed- 
ily bronght to a faronridile coociusioii. — 

. (signed) W. G. Keir, Maj.-^ett. 

To Maj.-Gen. Sir tV. G. Keir, S,-c.— 
Sir— ^I hare the honour to report to j on the 
rraoltof the attack on the enemy's uorks 
this day, by detachments of the 1st and 
2dbrig^es. After we had passed tlie breach 
on the left, 1 was proceeding to occupy 
the whole of tlie outworks on tlie south 
side, according to your verbal instructions; 
but seeing a disposition reign through- 
out the gallant band to assault tlie fort, 
and deeming the attempt feasible, after 
repulsing a large body of the enemy with 
great loss on tiieir part, we forced an en- 
trance through one of the eastern towers, 
and succeeded, under a very heavy fire, 
to force our way into that of an adjoin- 
ing inner work, when our progress was 
unfortunately arrested from the perfect 
impossibility of either forcing an entrance 
or scaling the works. After leaving a 
suffident body of men to occupy the 
towers hi our possession, I proceeded to 
poMns the whole of the outworks origi- 
oaljy.iDteuded, which we effectually did 
under a heavy fire from their cannon and 
musquetry. Although we failed in getting 
complete possession of the fort, yet our 
present occupation of these towers and 
their lines must, 1 trust, lead to its speedy 
surrender. On this occasion I have to 
regret the loss of the brave officers aud 
men killed and wounded, although iufi- 
nately less than could have been expected 
on such a service. Amongst the latter 
are;Lieuts. Naylor aud Dowdall, of H. M. 
89tli regt. two fine gallant young men, that 
promised fair to be an ornament to their 
pro^Ssiun. Although both are severely 
woHUiled, yet f trust and hope the army 
tni^Dot TC deprived of their further ser- 
Where every man did his duty, 

Is Itof an easy matter to bring hito ■notice 
the induct of individuals, yet I cannot 
avoid particularising the prominent and 
gjtll^t conduct ot Capt. Stannus, A. A. 
G^. who volunteered his service on this 
occhsioo, and for whose advice and as- 
sistaoce I feel particularly indebted. The 
determined and gallant conduct of your 
aid-de-camp, Lieut. Marriott, as well as 
that of his brother in the royal navy, also 
volunteers, was conspicuous to the whole 
detachment. Lieut. Marriott and Capt. 
Stannus were the first officers that entered 
the tower througii a port-hole, before the 
scaling ladders liad anived. Capt. Wil- 
son, A. C. Gen. and Lieut. Dash wood of 
the engineers, were also conspicuous for 
their exemplary zeal and gallantry. I 
formed the command into two divisions; 
Capt. Saunderson, H. M. 89th regt. com- 
manded one, and Capt. Garraway, 2d hat. 
9th N. I. the other. I have every reason 
to be Iiighly satisfied with their conduct 


and example. To my brigade-major and 
quarter-master of brigade, Lieufs. A. B. 
Taytor and Pearse, H. M. 89th regt. I 
feel much indebted for their support and 
zeal. ( have had the honour to serve iu 
the four quarters of the world, and on no 
occasion was the conduct of troops, both 
Europeans aud natives, more conspicuous 
for gallantry and devotion to the .service 
than on the present. 1 beg to enclose you 
a list of the killed and wounded. — (signed) 
— Miller Clifeoro, Lient.-Col. H. M. 
89th Uegt. Commanding 1st Brig. 


Return of Killed and IKounded. 

Artillery and gun lascars, 1 rank and 
file aud 1 gun lascar, killed; 1 syrang and 

1 rank and file, wounded. Detachment 
of H..M.’s 89th reg., 2 rank and file, killed ; 

2 lieuts,, 1 havildar, and 3 rank and file, 
wounded. 2d Bat. 2il N.L, 1 havildar, 
killed ; 9 raukand file, wounded. 2d Bat. 
6th N.L, 2 rauk and file, wounded. 2d 
Bat. 9th N.L, 2 rank and file, killed; 1 
havildar, 1 syrang, 4 rank and file wound- • 
ed. Pioneers (Madras) 1 rank and file, 
killed ; 1 rank and Ale, wounded. Total 

8 killed, and 25 wounded. 

Wounded officers. — Lieut. Aylmer Dow- 
dal (severely) H.M. 89th reg., Lieut, and 
Ace. Adj. Nayler, (ditto) ditto. 

FIELD ORDER pv MAJOR-GEN. SIR WM. 

GRANT KEIR, K.M.T. 

Camp Rairee, Sunday, 14/A Feh. 1819. 

— The Maj.-gco. congratulates the troops 
on the successful termination of the ope- 
rations against the fort of Rairee, and 
begs that the officers and men employed 
will believe him highly sensible of their 
exemplary good conduct and exertions 
during the siege. The Major-gen. is im- 
press^ with a high sense of the great ad- 
vantage he lias derived from the advice 
and assistance afforded him by Capt. 
Dickenson, of the engineers, to whose 
skill and indefatigable exertions he con- 
sidens himself in a great degree indebted 
for the speedy reduction of ihe place. 
Lieitt. Groundwater and the detachmenC 
of artilleiy have performed their duties 
entirely to the satisfaction of the Major- 
gen. The accuracy of the firing in the 
batteries reflects the highest eredit on the 
officers who directed, and the exertions 
and steadiness of the whole detachment 
merit the highest praise. Capt. Talbot 
and the Madras pioneers have particnlarlr 
distingnished themselves, by the alacrity 
and perseverance with which they have 
diseliarged their laborious duties through- 
out the wliole of the service; and Uie 
Major-gen. requests Capt. Talbot to ac- 
cept of thi-s public ackuowledgmeiit of the 
advantages he has derived from his exer-' 
tions. The Major-gen. is sorry he had 
oot au opportunity of employing the 
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Madras caralry, as he feels confident tba| 
their conduct would have been highly 
meritoriouij. He has, however, appre^ 
ciated the zeal of Cornet Bridges on all 
occasions, and particularly noticed the 
dashing style m which he led his detach- 
ment across the river to the support of 
the advanced guard on the 9th iust. The 
whole of the staff have merited the Major- 
gen.’s warmest appiobation, and he begs 
them to accept iiis sincere thanks for their 
good conduct. The whole of the troops 
ha^'e uniformly conducted themselves with 
credit ; but it has fallen more particularly 
to the lot of thedetachmeirt wliich storm- 
ed the pettah and outworks of the fort, 
to display that gallaortry which Ute Major- 
gen* persuaded is common to ail, 

ami be begs to offer his highest tribute of 
applaasv and thanks to Lieut.-eol. Clif- 
ford, C. B., for the spirit, judgment, and 
decision manifested by him on that occa- 
sion. Tile Major-gen. deems it an act of 
justice to the gallant troops engaged yes- 
terday, to publish the following extract 
from the report revived from loent.-col. 
Clifford . — ike preceding report 
— -The Major-gen. cannot conclude this 
well earned testiujoniai of zeal, gallantry, 
ami good conduct, without eNpressing Ids 
acknowledgmeut for tlie judicious, spi- 
lited, and cordial co-opeiatiou of Lieut. 
Tanner, coinmauding the H. C. cruiser 
Thetis; and he requests that ofheer to 
convey to his ofEcer-) and crew his best 
thanks for their uieriturious exertions 
since the commencement of tlie siege. 

Bombay Castle, Zd March. — Maj.gen. 
Sir W. G. Keir, K.M.T., having returned 
to the presiden/:y fr<»ra Malwau, will pro- 
ceed to assniiie ihe command of the field 
force assembled in Cutch, ayreeably to 
the original arrangriacnt contemplated on 
the formation of that force. — Capr. Stan- 
nus, assist. adj.geii., and Capt. T-Stewart, 
as8ist.qr.mas.gen. with the field foice la'c- 
Iv eimiroyed in Malwan, will proceed with 
Sir W, G. Keir on the present service. 


Official — -published in England, 
Three supplements to the Loudon Ga- 
zette, detailing intelligence from India, 
have been published in the course of Ati- 
The first two either consist of dis- 
patclics wliich have been anticipated by 
other accounts, already inserted in the 
/tsifilic Journal, or relate cliiefiy to ope- 
rations of minor importance. Our uext 
number will, Jiowever, contain an abstiact 
of th(^ documents, specifying at least 
the site of each action, with the comman- 
der’s name, as an index to the services of 
the olEcers employed. 


SUePLBMSNT TO TH£ LONOOM GAZBTTB 
OP AUGUST 24, 1819. 

{Published Ang. 27.) 

India Board, Aug. 27. — Dispatches 
have been received at the East-Iudia 
House from the Govemur in Council at 
Bombay, respectively dated the 6fh, 20th, 
and 31st of March, and 24th April, 1819, 
of which dispatches, and of their iuclo- 
sures, the following are extracts and 
copies;— 

[iVn. 1. Operations in Sawunt-fP'er- 
ree.j 

Extract from a Dispatch from the Goror- 

nor in Council at Bombay to the Secret 

Committee, dated March 6, 1819. 

We have the honour to acquaint your 
Honourable Committee, that the military 
operations under Maj een. Sir Wm. Grant 
Keir, In Sawntit-warree, have been 
marked with sucli a degree of prom{Hff. 
tilde, eneigy, and vigour on the part of 
the Maj.geii., and the officers and itwtt 
employed under his command, as to 
the highest commendation. 

The capture, by assault, of the oot- 
woiks of Rairee, on the 13th of last 
month, was at'cnded by the suneuder of 
that forties^ on tlie followimr morning, 
the greater p.iit ot the garrison having 
evacuated it during the night. 

Tiie short, but brilliant, operations of 
(he foice employed under Sir Wm. Grank' 
Keir, occupied only a period of pevehtecn ' 
days from the time our troops parsed the 
frontier, until theconclusion of the treaty. 
General Order i>y the Ghvernment of 
Bombay, dated 28th Feb. 1819. 

[The same as already inserted, p. 291‘, 
ejccept that in the former, the Report of 
Lieut col. Clifford is fniler, and stands 
between the two documents referring to i7.] 

[xVo. 2. Attach on ihe Adherents of 
Appa Sahebl] 

Extract from a Report from Lieut.col. 

Smith, to the A'sist.adj.gen., dated 

Camp, Kuiree, Fcbiuary 15, 1819. 

I reached Seonah on the l.lth , 

[12//4, etc. — See the umjficiul account 
under “ adpa sahib,” p. 296 which 
agrees with that part of the Gazette h^t 
omitted, with some explanatory eircum- 
stances.^ 

What is creditable to this meritorious 
corps, not a man quitted his ranks, al- 
tnough the incitement to plunder was by 
uo means inconsiderable. 

I cannot sufficiently express the high 
sense I entertain of Maj. Skinner’s spiri- 
ted and judicious conduct, and tlie bra- 
vTiy displayed by his corps on this occa- 
sion ; I should (to an iuju^^ticc to my own 
feelings were I to omit to recommend 
their services to the notice of the Brig.gen. 

It is with DO small pride that I testify 
10 thecoiumundtug offiver the exeiuphuy 
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conduct of the artillery and infantry, who 
throughout this affair evinced a spirit and 
ardour which I have seldom seen equalled 
on any service 5 and I have only to regret 
that they were not brought to a closer 
Cfmtest with the enemy. 

To Capt. Spears and Lieut. Helton, 
commanding the infantry, to Lieut. Con- 
ran, commanding a division of the howit- 
zer brigade, and to Capt. Coyle, my Bri- 
gade Major, 1 am greatly indebted for the 
real manifested by these ofl5cei*8, and for 
their animated exertions in every stage of 
this laborions service. I am equally in- 
liebted to Mr. Assist. surg. Neelson, for 
his activity and address in affording im- 
mediate relief to the wounded of the 
enemy, as also to a wounded horseman 
of Skinner’s. 

I have also tl»e iiononr to report, that I 
♦his morning got possession of five hordes 
belonging toCheetoo Pindarry,whicli were 
secreted by the Tokonr of Mooriah, for 
the service of that predatory chief. 

[A<>, 3. Death of Cheetoo.l 
Extract of a Letter from Brig. Gen. Sir 
John Malcolm, K.C.B. to the Secretary 
lo the Bengal Governmetif, dated Camp, 
Boorgantn, Kcb. 26, 1819. 

I cannot doubt, from the commuuica- 
tIoBS I have received, that the Pindarry 
Chief Cheetoo has been killed by a tiger. 
Independent of his sword, rings, and 
clothes, 300 rupees were found in the 
saddle, which would never have been left 
there had it been an artifice ; but the fact 
is quite put beyond doubt in my mind, by 
file original pu{>er8 found among his 
clothes. I beg to offer my congratulations 
lb the most noble the Gov.-gen, in 
t^odocll, on the death of the greatest and 
of those freeberoters, whose atrocities 
livq^cd tlie resentment of the British 
/^^Kl^^mnent. 

4, Capture of Asseer^hur^ 
Slstrart from a Dispatch from the Gover- 
. nor in Council at Bombay to the Secret 
^cmamittec, dated 3l>t March, 1819, 

■ We have the honour to transmit copies 
^^^^ispatches from Biig.gen. Dtiveton, 
the captire, by >torm, of the 
A'^seeiglmr,* on the morning of 
l^T^h, with very trifiing loss 011 our 
aiid that a desperate and une.xpected 
feafly had been made by a part of the 
^rrison on tlie troops in the pettali, on 
the evening of the 19tb, when Lieut.col. 
Fraser, of the Roj a! Scots, was unfortu- 
lately killed. 

We regret to add; that private letters 
received from the camp yesterday, men- 


page • 420 ol the Gazette, would appear to be 
a fort m the dominions of the Utc kaiab of Nas- 
port*. ® 


tion the melancholy circumstance of the 
explosion of one of our magazines, con- 
taiaiug from three to four hundred bar- 
rels of gunpowder, by wliich accident 
about sixty, of one hundred and twelve 
men who were near the spot, were im- 
mediately killed, and twenty or thirty 
severely wounded. 

Copy of a Letter from Brig.gen. Doveton, 
C. B. to Capt. Stewart, acting Resident 
at the Court of Dowlut Rao Sciiidia, 
dated Camp, near Nimbolah, 19tb 
March 1819. 

Sir — Having been desired by the resi- 
dent of Nagpore to make known all my 
future proceedings in the territory of his 
highness Dowlut Rao Scindia to you, 1 
have the honour to report, for the infor- 
mation of the most noble the Goveruor- 
gen., that having on the 17th inst. re- 
ceived a dispatch from Brig.gen. Sir John 
Malcolm, K.C.B. and K. L.S., stating 
the failure of his attemps to brhig Jeswunt 
Rao Larf to reason, as well as "his out- 
rageous condnet on^e receipt of his 
Sovereieii’s commands, which left no 
other alternative but having recourse to 
our military means, I issued orders for a 
combined attack on the pettah of Asseer 
at dawn of day on the succeeding morn- 
ing by detachments from the divisions 
under the personal commands of firig.gen» 
Sir «L Malcolm and myself, and which I 
am liappy to inform you was attended 
with complete success. The enemy in 
the pettali made a very trifling resistance ; 
the promptitnde and energy, liovvcver, 
witli wlilcli the attack was made by the 
troops under the command of Lieut.col. 
Fraser, of his Majesty’s Royal Scots, re- 
flect high credit on him and all the officers 
and men employed. Our loss has been 
but trifling, not, I believe, exceeding 
Twenty killed and wounded. Among the 
latter 1 am concerned to mention the de- 
puty Ur.inast.gen., Maf. Macleod, who 
having expicssed a wish to accompany 
Lieut.col. Fraser, to whom his previous 
knowledge of the pettali might be useful, 

I cousenied to it. Lieut. Bland, of h1s 
Majesty’s Royal Scots, is also woimded. 
We are now in complete possession of the 
pettah, the troops* well under rover ; and 
the superintending engineer is busily em- 
ployed in erecting amortar batteryto bom- 
bard the foilrCftS, and a breaching one to 
bear on the lower fort. When these are 
ciniipleted, Brig.gen. Sir J. Malcolm’s 
division will be placed in possession of 
the batteries and the pettah, and 1 shall 
move myself with the rest of the troops 
to lake up such a position as may be best 
calculated for erecting batteries to breach 
the upper fort. I am, &c. J. DovBroit, 
Brig.geti. 


t The KlUedar. 
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Extract of a Letter from Brig.gen. Dove- 
ton, to Capt. Stewart, dated Camp, 
near Nimbolah, 20th March, 1819. 
Yesterday ereniug a desperate and un- 
expected sally from the fortress was 
made upon an advanced part of onr troops 
in the pettah, and it is with extreme re- 
gret I have to add, that Lieat.cul. Fraser, 
of his Majesty’s Royal Scots, who had 
been appointed by me to command in the 
pettah, was killed, when in the act of gal- 
lantly rallying the party, and keeping the 
advance in their position. Tlie enemy 
were, however, immediately driven back, 
and compelled to retire again into the fort. 
Our loss on this occasion amounts to one 
field ofBcer killed, and' one subaltern and 
live rank and file wounded. 1 have also 
to state, that ,a breaching battery of six 
eighteen aad two twelve-pounders was 
opened with admirable effect on the lower 
fort this morning. I expect likewise that 
a mortar battery of four heavy mortars 
and two heavy howitzers will be com- 
pleted and armed during the night, and 
which will also pg|ybably open at sunrise 
to-morrow moniitig. 1 am, ike. J. Dove- 
Ton, Brig.gen. 

Extract from a Dispatch from t]ie Gover- 
nor in Council at Bombay, to the Secret 
Committee, dated 24th April, 1819. 

We beg leave to oBer our warmest con- 
gratnla^oBS to your hou. committee on 
the reduction of this important fortress, 
hut regret at the same titne to observe, that 
tlie person of the Ex-Rajah of Nagpore, 
regarding whose reception into the fort 
no doubt can now exist, has not been se- 
cured. Letters which have been received 
at Bombay state, that it is supposed he 
had been allowed to escape from the fort 
prior to its surrender, and had proceeded 
in a northerly direction. 

Extract from a Report from Brig.gen. Sir 
J. Malcolm, to Brig.gea. Dowton, dated 
camp, near Asserghur, 30th March, 
1819. 

1 have great satisfaction in informing 
you, that I this morning occupied, with 
the division under my couimaud, Mala- 
gbur, or the lower fort of Assecr. 

The enemy had been made very un- 
comfortable for tlie la.vt three days by my 
approaches to tlie southward, and par- 
ticulaily by the occupation nf a high peak 
called the Moglinl’s Cap, tliat cuuipIcUtly 
commands the lower fort, and to which 
I had, with the aid of elephants, carried 
up and placed in battery a brigade of six- 
pounders and two small howitzers. The 
symptoms of alarm 1 had seen, made me 
observe more than 1 otherwise shonld, 
when Ithis morning went to the batteries 
at day-light, the stillness in the lower 
fort. 1 hastened to my advanced post 
witliin one hundred y.ards of the foot of 
the breach ; to tlie top of which I scut a 
man (lately belot^ing to the garrison, and 
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well acquainted with the fort), protected 
by three sepoys. When he reached the 
top, and looked round, he made a signal 
to advance ; satisfied from this that I 
could at all events take possession nf the 
breach aud the heights on its right, I 
deemed it of importance not to lose a 
moment in doing so, and ordered Qapt. 
Edsell, who commanded the posts at tlie 
northern batieiies, to collect his party 
(fuiir hundred men), and leading one 
hundred under cover, near the top of the 
breach, to occupy with the remainder 
the ramparts of Malaghur as far as the 
gateway, but not to advance further till 
supported by two linndrcd men from the 
troops on duty in the pettali, aud a party 
of pioneers with crow-bars to force its 
gates open. These I directed to join him, 
while Lieut.col. Smith was. ottered to 
move, with 300 men and a light howitzer, 
to the gateway, to blow it open iu the 
event of the enemy trying to oppose Capt. 
Edsell's progress. The party protecting 
the south baitery, were ordered also to 
advance, aud form a lodgment near the 
breach that bad beeti effected iu that pan 
of the wall, but not to enter the fort 
unless tlieie was opposition. 

To guard against the possibility of acci- 
dent, all the troops that liad been warn- 
ed for the assault were directed to move 
to their positions. 'I'lic rapid execittioB 
nf tliese orders placed me in possessionof 
the fort in a few ii.inntes, aud the gate- 
ways were burst open in little more tbyw 
a quarter of an hour. Tbe enemy ap.* 
peared so far taken by surprise, that they, 
did not opeu a heavy fire from the upper 
works till tbe troops were well un^r 
cover. Tills fire was soon rendered un- 
certain, aud afterwards silenced by that 
which -Major Blair opened upon them 
from his different batteries. Owing to 
these circumstances, the casualties have 
been very few. 

Orders by Brig.-Gen. Doveton, Head 
Quarters, Hydrabad Subsidiary Foicey 
Camp Assecighur, M.arch 31, 181^, 
The Brig.-geti has received a report 
from Brig.-gen. Sir John Malcolm, K.C.B. 
and K. L. S., of his having eai ly yesterday 
muruiiig occupied Malagliiir, on tbe lower 
fort of Asseer, wliicli was intenil«d ip 
liave been assaulted iu the afternoon 
the Brig.-gen's. division. The prompti- 
tude and decision with which Brig.^s. 
Sir John Malcolm availed himself of tbe 
information which he had received, of 
the enemy having evacuated it, is highly 
creditable to him. The Brig.-gen. having 
also received a report from Lieat—col. 
Crossdill, commanding offieer of artillery, 
of tbe uncommon and inces.saut Libonr of 
the whole of the troops, pioneers, &c. 
employed in working parties, iu getting 
the gnns into the batteries of a very steep 
and most difficult ascent, fully appreciates 
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their^t£!aordinary amlcheeifal ex^lions, 
which reflect such rliistiugui^ed credit on 
them all, and which he will have great 
satisfaction in biioging to the notice of 
superior authority. J. Doveton, Biig.- 
gea. 

List of wounded .among the troops em- 
plpyedintbe occupation of Lower Fort, 
this fDorning, the 30ih March 1819. 
Madras Europeau regiment.— 1 private, 
4 sepoys. J. Napier, assistant adj.-gen. 
Urig. ^en< Sir J. Malcolm’s division. 
Extract of a letter from Brig.-gen. Dove- 
ton, to Capt. Stewart, acting resident 
at tlie court of Sciiidiah, dated Camp, 
Asseerghur, 11th April, 1819. 

My dispatch of the Tth inst. will have 
infuriued yon of my breaching battery hav- 
ing opened, as well as that of brig.-gen. 
Sir John Malcolm, from the noi tn face, 
on the morning of that day. They kept 
up an incessant and well directed fire on 
ihe walls of the upper fort until the fore- 
iKX)n of the 6th. On the evening ot the 
r*th I received a communication from Sir 
Mm Malcolm, that Jeswunt Rao f>ar had 
seat cHi4a message, expressive of his wish 
to>sam*Dder the fortress nncoudUiooally, 
and of paying bis respects to rue ou the 
next liiorifiDg, with the request that the 
firing from oor batteries migltt cease. 
This was complied with, and he accord- 
ingly waited on me, accompauied by brig, 
gen. Sir John Malcolm. I have further 
the honour to report, for the information 
of lus Exc. the most noble the Gov.-gen. 
^ that the Lar at hrst made considerable 
objection to the garrisun laying down 
their arms, and to his own leturn to the 
^t; but finding me determined ou these 
p^tSy he at last took his leave, and was 
. d^Kolty prevailed on bybrig.- 

Sir in return late in 

^ spper forr. 'Fite next 
tiowerer, the garrison began to 
it at the hour which Imd been 
Oft, anffhy noon the whole of tliera 
«iere paraded in front of our troops, at 
a spot selected for the purpose, where 
they gmiiuded and delivered up their 
afnis.— Jeswunt Rao Lar and his principal 
with the standards of Dowlut 
SfioStdodia, wRl b? delivered over to the 
of that prince’s troops, to 
beem^'ed to Gwalior, ami the garrison 
tliranelves are to be sent back to their 
sfimal countries. 

Unofficml^pttblished in India, 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE ARMY. 

The relieving of the infantry corps 
OHi^rued in theNerbudda field force has 
oomnenced. Tiie 1st battalion 19th coin • 
nianded by Maj. Logie, and the 1st hat. 
22d, nnder Maj. Garner, broke ground on 
the llth January, on their return to the 
proviiicc-i. D. 6. Col. Adam, C. B, 


AFEA SAHIB. 

Camp at Ksira^ 15f% Feb, 

Lieut. Col. Smith, of the.Madias esta- 
blishment, in command of a detachment 
of Sir J. Malcolm’s army, having been 
ordered to suspend all operations against 
the Blieels to tlie westward, for the more 
important object of intercepting the £x- 
Bajah of Nagpore, and his iminediate 
accomplice, Cliittoo Pindarry, reached 
Seranah [Seonah] on the 12tli Fe- 
bruary*. On the following day iutelli- 
geoce was received that Appah Sahib 
and Chittoo, with about 300 follotv- 
ers, had taken post at (he village of 
Khatlah, in the hills, aliont 3 koss west 
ot Asseer. The necessary arrangements 
being made — on the rising of the moon, 
about nine in the evening, the Lieut. col. 
marched with a brigade of camel howit- 
zers, 250 rank and file of the 1st. bat, 
14th rsg. and 400 of Skinner’s horse, and 
about four in the morning readied Karee, 
Here he halted for half an hoar, when 
the iotelHgence receded corroborating 
the former acconnt, the infantry were 
disencumbered of their knapsacks, and 
tlie detaclin«nt entered the hills a little 
liefore day light. During the march, in- 
fonnatioii was given iliat there were two 
camps at Khautlah, at.^ome distance from 
each other, the one on the ri^ht (•fenpied 
by 300 or 400 Arabs, and the otlrtT on 
the left by Appah Sahib with an equal 
number of horse. Dispositions were made 
f>u* attacking them both at the same lime, 
and the columns led by the Infantry 
vanced through the hills with great ra^- 
dity until the detachment came in sight of 
Khatlah, in the rear of which it was sop- 
posed the enemy was encamped. At 
7 A, M. oor troops descended Trom the 
bDis into an extensive plain which ad- 
mitted of Skinner’s horse forming on the 
flanks of the Infantry. Our movements 
from that period became very discerniWe, 
and no time was therefore to be lost to 
prevent the enemy from taking the alarm 
and flying. Maj. Skinner was accordingly 
ordered to advance with two ctdiimns of 
hor.«5e, which he executed in great style. 
Tlie artillcrv and infantry moved forward 
briskly, and occasionally in double quick 
lime, direct upon the village to support the 
movementi»' of the cavalry. Maj. Skinner, 
after surrounding the village (a» no eti- 
canspment wa» observed), continued his 
rapid roorements over the plain, until his 
roi'ps was stopped in its progress by a 
bluff chasm, at least 2C© feet in depth, 
formed by bills : from that singular spot, 
Ijowever, the enemy, amounting to be- 
tween 200 or 300 Arabs and Hiodoosta- 
n«*s, were discovered In a dell beneallu 
Considerable time elapsed before a road 
could be found leading down the pre- 
cipice, but on that belug discovered, bo 
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obstacle, however great, could restrain the 
exeriioiis of this zealous olfleer, who 
availed himself of the earliest tuomeut to 
nisli down in siueic files upon the enemy, 
wlio on the first alarm fled panic struck, 
followed by Major Skinner, aad were ul- 
timately pursued by a squadron of his 
brave corps to the very gates of Asseer, 
and hilt for a body of horse which sallied 
out from the pettah of that foi tress to the 
support of the fugitives, not a man would 
have escaped the sword. About eight or 
ten of theenemyweie killed and wounded. 
Between 100 and 200 luafchloeks &c. 50 
to 60 horses, one elephant, a camel, and 
all tl e enemy’s bangage fell into our hands. 
On our side a non-commissioned and a 
'jnivate of the Idtli died from excessive 
fatigue. [Bombay Courier, March 6.) 


wounded are : Lieut. Sutherland, reform- 
ed horse-; Capt. Gurrie, Lieut. Kennedy, 
severely; Lieut. Barr, Russel' hrigal’e, 
Capt. Jo nston; Oapt. Larkin. Beiar iu- 
latjtry. [liumbny Gazelle, Feb. 17.) 

Subscqiiein advices from part of the 
came corps state: — Wemaich on the 4th 
toward.s Tulnee and Esarpour, not many 
kos from Omeerkati ; under tlie walls of 
which place a delachineut from Major 
Pitman’s tamp, commanded by Captain 
St. Leger, had iitfeaied on the 21.st of 
Jamiaiy Nows.ijee Naik with 600 horse 
ail’ll 1000 to 1200 foot : since which num- 
bers ot bis followers hai’2 left him. 


CALCU'ITA. 
CiriL APPOINTMENTS, 


PREDATORY NAIKS IN BCRAR. 

Camp before Nowah. — Ou3Ist January, 
r. P.M., the fort of Nowah, belonging to 
Nowsajee Naik, the chief of a bamlitii in 
Berar, was carrii^by storm by the force 
under Maj. I’itraad, commanding the Ni- 
Eum’s regular infauti7 in Berar. The 
^forming party was commanded by Capt. 
Hare, .-of the Russel biigade. Another 
private letter says: Wc ai rived before 
Nowah on the Htli January, and our 
friends, the fireworkeis, soon put things 
in a train for blazing; in two days 
iliey commenced their hatteiies and 
approaches, on the 31st sprung a mine, 
which blew in the counterscarp. The 
instant the mine was sprung, the .storm- 
ing party puslicd foiward, and in five 
liiiuutes were on tlie gharry, inside the 
fort. Tlie garrison amounted to near 600 
men. All of the enemy who sallied in 
attempting to escape were cut up by Da- 
vies’s liorse, Capt. Smitli made a most 
galUut charge. Not more than 20 escaped 
unhurt. (Jur men buried after the stoiin 
439 bodies, and between BO and !)0 wgie 
taken to onr hospitals, mostly desperately 
wonnded, many of whom are dying hourly. 
Two-thirds of the armed men in Nowah 
wire Arabs. They never before received 
SI ch a lesson as the present one, which 
will not easily be forgotten by their com- 
lades. In the course of the siege, several 
sorties were made from the gairi.son, and 
some of our poor fetiuws killed and n ouud- 
ed. 'I'hey thrice maile proposals to treat, 
but we would hear of nothing but an iiii- 
conditioiial surrender, being determined 
not to let an Arab escape with bis arms. 

Maj. Pitman’s casualties tlirougli the 
wliole of bis operations .against the fort, 
frmn the 10th to the 31sr, amount to six 
Eapspran officers wonnded, two putive 
officers and 32 men killed, 10 native of- 
cers and 170 men wonnded. 

'fhe names of the huropeau officers 
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Jaa.iPi. — Mr. Francis Fauqiner, first 
commissioner for investigating the claims 
upon the late Nawaub of the Carn-atic. 
Mr. Henry Hodg.son, second do. do. 
JMr. George ’Foil, third do. do. 

Jan, 21). — Mr. Sainuel Thomas Goad, a 
puisne judge of the courts of Siidder 
Dewanny Adawlut and Nizamut .Ailawhit. 

Jan. '.W. — Mr. Thomas Fortesciie to be 
civil cuminissiouer at Delhi. 

Feb. 6.— Capt. James Tod to be political 
agent witli ilie western Kajjioot States. 

Mr. F. Wilder to be superinteudaiitof 
Ajmere. 

Mr. F. W. Russel to be first assistant 
to the resident at the court of Scindia. 

Feb. 12. — Mr. Courtney Smith, -third 
judge of the provincial court of appeal 
and court of circuit for the diriskm of 
Benares. 

Sir Roger Martin, Bart, secoml judge 
of the provincial court of appeal, and 
court of circuit for tiie division of Jlobr- 
shedabad. 

Mr. B. O. Wynne, thiid judge of do. do. 
Mr.D.Mori icson, fuiirtb judge of do. do. 
Mr. W. Wright, judge and magistrate 
of Funuekabad. 

Air. H. Wilkinson, ditto cf Cawnpfire. 
Mr. U. ’F. J. Glyu, ditto of B.ireilly. 
Mr. R Moriie'on, ditto of BeerMioom. 
Mr. C. Maesween, additional register 
of Meerut, and joint magistrate statiouctl 
at Bouliindslieslier. 

Mr, J. ’F, M. Reid, register of the Zillah 
conn at Agiab. 

Mr. R. Creighton, ditto at Beerbhonm. 
Mr. H. H.Tiioinas, additional register 
of the city court of Bepares. 

Mr. R. H. Scoit, regnter of the Zillah 
court of Jiianpore. 

Mr. R. Walker, second ditto of Bundlc- 
cinid. 

Mr. T. Clarke, register of the pro- 
vincial court of appeal and-couit of circuit 
for tlie division ot Dacca. 

Mr. R. C Glyn, register of c.itto for tlie 
divi.vion of Bareiliv. 

Voi,. VIII. ' 2 Q 
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MILITARY AVD POIlTICAL. 

Oct. 31. — Capt. Ffiiijcl.s F. Sfauntoc, of 
tlic 2<^bat. Istrcg. Uomhay cstahhshmt-iir, 
and Iioborary ai(I-({e camp‘to flie Gover- 
nor-gcu. to he cummaiidant of Alinietlna- 
^ur. It is iutended that this command 
shaU be held heuMficr by a field-officer. 
In selecting Capi Staunton for the im- 
luediate command, tl»e Gf»veinor-gen. in 
council has bet a h.jrtuenccd by a desire to 
<X)/ifcr a puhhc maik ot ruufidcnce and 
favour on th.'.t dii'tiimu’.vlicd officer. 

y///?,30. — Lieiit.col. Wilharn Casement, 
C.B., to be secretary to the covenimeiit in 
the military department, vice Lieut.col. 
H. Worsley, C. U., who is permitted, in 
compliance with his lesqnest, to rcsiiin 
that appointment fiom the l«t of tbeensn- 
hjg month, in consequence of bad health. 

Col. Gregory, C.B., of the 12tlj N. 1. to 
the permanent brigadiei’s command in 
BnndJecimd, raoa»»t by the iloatli of the 
late Biig.i,en. D’Auvergue. 

LOCAL AND PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 

MiiceUamex.'-^Ow Sunday murning, 
14tUFeb» the I^rd Bishop ot Calcutta em- 
Imrked on the ship Siaumore to proceed 
to Madrn.s and Penang. 

Mr. Metcalf reached the presidency on 
the evening of theOOrh Dec. in rite short 
spaceof elevendavsonlyfiom Delhi, though 
Be^'Cial inteiTuptions occurred on the way, 
and deviation'' were in Niuue Instances 
made from thestraitest nmd. 

Oreah liy a lomputation 

made sometime back the Oreah bearers 
Were judged to carry yeatly to their cono- 
♦ry tliree lacks of nipee.s m specie, no part 
of which returns. 

- Loss of the Mysore. — Wehav'eaniclan- 
choly 0^:6 In comniuorcaiing that the 
Mysore, of this port, has been lo>t 
• |a the Island of Pnlosapate in the China 
with the captain aud all the crew, 
except the third officer, and five tir six 
toMJij. We apprehend that the Mysoie 
must have discharced her Calcutta height 
at Canton, and is^keii in another for Suez, 
*lo which place she was destined. Im- 
ine<liateJy alter sinking, she slid off the 
rock, and instantly foundered. Feb. 20. 

Attempted Hoihery.^We find from an 
explanatory paracrapli in the Star, that 
in the acioiuit of a geiitlemim having 
been stopped whde riding along the Cossi- 
tollah in a buggy, one of the ciicum- 
stanccs, that of a pistol being preseiitoil 
to his breast. Is iuconecr. The rest of 
fbearcouat is tonfiriaed {see vol. viii.nacc 
1 ^ 3 }. ‘ “ 

Comnioofil Xotlors . — The biig bro- 
thers has a!:ain ariivcd fi6ni Orhotsk — 
This is ihe second voyage that this .»4iuaH 
vessel of about fir) ton.'i has made to that 
port. Her lirst e.\'ciieci some degiee of 


surpass that a vessel of her hurtheu 
should navigate froi^ this place through 
the China ^cas to that distant quarter ; 
but it may he worthy of observation, that 
some of the first voyages towards the 
arctic pole were made by the entei pricing 
navigators who advanced tlie farthest 
iiotth, in ves.sfls some of winch d)d not 
exceed 20 and 25 tons, and very few of 
them were so large as 100 tons. 

H. IVL ship rhsEiou, Capt. Dillon, from 
Kuglaud, as noticed nmler arrivals, has 
brought out treasure to the amount of 
jL’2r)6,000 [about j£300, 000] in ingots and 
dollars.) 

Feb. 27. — A great change has unexpect- 
edly taken place in the value of money; 
discounts have declined, and securities 
haveriacn. Company's six percent, paper, 
which ten days before bore a discount of 
75 per cent., is now exchangable at 2| per 
cent., and tlie bazariateof interests bad 
kept pace with this decline, being then 8 
per cent, per annum on deposit of govem- 
meut paper, or equal to a »iccrease of 10 
percent, in as many dt^vS. It was difficult 
to account satisfactorily for so rapid a 
change, though of the many reasons which 
may have operated to etTect it, the priu- 
clpa! are to be the large impoitatlons 
of bullion from Clnna and Europe, the 
opening of rlie bank for discounting, and 
the stagnation in the cotton market in the 
upper province^. It is further stated that 
the crop i)f cotton this season is expected 
to prove very abundant. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrieah.^J^n. 17.— Thalia, Herbert, 
from England, 27th Sept. . , . 22'/.— Mar- 
garet, Allen, fiom London, 24tli June, 
'and Batavia, 2?ih Sept. — Passengets from 
England: Misses H. Carroll, A. Carroll, 
M. Carrol, Mr. W. Clark. . , . 22rf.— Mait- 
land, from China 6rh Dec. — Passengers 
ftotu China: G. S. Hooper, Esq. civil ser- 
vice ; Mr. J. Mathew; Mr. Heiih, late 
chief officer of the Mysoie ; Mr. R. Hud- 
son ; Mr. H. J. Lee. — From Malacca : 
Mrs. dial nu IS and four children, Mi«s 
Buinl ; Dr. W. Chalmer'^, H. C. service ; 
Mr. J. AndeivSon, Master G. Brown.... 
23rf. — Harriet, Bean, from Madras 2(1 
Jan. — Pa>st'ngt’rs : Mrs. VVilkin’‘ou, Mrs. 
Bean, Mi's. Smith, Miss Smiili, Miss Wil- 
kinson ; Capt. F. Patrick, lateconimander 
ot the ^hip Success ; Capt. vVilkin&on, late 
comiiiiinder of the ship Charlotte. . 
24/A. — Speke, Quinton, from l/)ndou 12th 
Aug. — ^'nifodosia, Morrison, from Liver- 
|)ool fiih July, and Ceylon fth Dec.... 
27/A. — Kniiua, Mitchell, from Liverpool 
281I1 Aug. — Passcngci*« ; Mi*^* Mitchell 
aud child; M”. K. Abell, civU service 
Ceylon E'-tahlisImienf. . FVA.3.-— Glory, 
pounder, fiom Loudon 20lh May, and 
Poit Jackson jtii Nov. 
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Departures. — Jan. 27. — Rockingham, 
Waugh, for London. . . . 3Uf. — Kent, F.ir- 

quharson, for China March 1.— 'rtico- 

dosia, Morrison, for Liverpooi. — Sher- 
burne, Beach, for Liverpool. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 14. — .At Meerut, the lady of Maj'. 
D.'are, 8th ligVit drag, of a son. ...17, 
at Midnapore, the lady of W. A. Pringle, 

Esq. civil service, of a daughter 18, 

at Banda, the lady of W. S. Keimery, Esq. 
comet in the 6th N. C., of a daughter 

20, at Muitra, the lady of Lieut. J. G. 

Burns, S. A. com.een., of a daughter 

21, the lady of Capt. Kinsey, of a sou 

....Same day, the lady of the Rev. H. 
'rowuly, of a son. . ..22, Mrs. A. G. Bal- 
four, of a daughter 25, the lady of G. 

MacCoivan, Esq of a son.... Same day, 
Mrs T. B. Scott, of a son.... 26, the 
lady of H. Leweilin, Esq. of a son.... 
Same day, at Br-rhampore, the lady of 
J. W, Grant, Esq. of a daughter. - . , 30, at 
the presidency, the lady of LieuLcol.I. R. 
Riiinley, of ason. ... Sams day, Mrs. H. 
Boileau, of a son.. ..31, at Chinsnrah, 
thelady of Van Citters, Esq. of a daughter 
....Same day, tlic lady of Lieut. Ivie 
Campbell,, 12ch N. I. of a sou.... Same 
day, at Etawali, the lady of C,ipt. S. Haw- 
thorite, 2d bat. 11th N.L, of a daughter 
....f’eJ. 1, Mrs. J. Bean, of adanghter 
....2, the lady of H. Compton, Esq. of 
a son. . . . 4, at Benares, the lady of Capt. 
J. Thomas, ‘JthN.L, of a daughter. . ...6, at 
Sylliet, the lady of J. French, Esq. of the 

civil service, of a sou Same day, Mrs. 

fli. Brotvn, of a daughter. ... 6, Mrs.T.M. 
Gale, of a son.,.. 8, At Midnapore, the 
lady of Vt. Adanison, Esq. civil surgeon of 
that station, of a sou. . . . 14, at Contia 
(Tirhoot), the lady of R. S. Cahill, Esq. 
of a daughter. ... Same day, Mrs. E. 
Harvey, of a sou. . . . 15, Mrs. C. Mac- 
Jean, of a sou.... 16, Mrs. T. Pereira, 
of a son..., 25, at Barrackpore, thelady 
of Capt. Diysdale, 3 1st Ceylon vol. batt., 
of a son, 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 1 J. H. Swiniioe, Esq. to Calh. 

Eliaa, eldest daughter of R. Penny, Esq. 
of Weymouth, Dorsetshire. . ..23, Mr. 
M. Sladcr to Miss Mary Revely. . ..Same 
day, at MirsapOrc, C. B. Francis, Esq. 
assi.st.snrg. 2d bat. 9th N. I. to Jane, se- 
cond daughter of R. Brittridge, Esq.... 
30, at Cbiusura, Mr. P. Barber to MiaS 
Mary Green way, second daugher of C.»pt. 
W. B. Greenivay, of the country service 
.... Feh. 3, at Chiusurah, Mr, C. Barber 
to Miss .Mary Elizabeth Theresa Micbell, 
eldest da uliter of Capt. Midxell, com- 
manding o-tkvr of that place. ... S.ame 
day, at the cathedral, Capt. T. Howanl, 


country service, to Miss Langley. ... 6, at 
St. John’s cathedral, J. J.tincson, Esq. to 
Frances Jane, youngest daughter of the 
late Col. Pulton. , . . Same day autl place, 
Mr. C. J. Godtrey to Miss M. A. Breton, 
eldest daughter of the late Tiios. Breton, 

■ Esq. ... 8, Mr. W. Davis to Charlotte, the 
youngest daughter of the Lite J. L'ullodeu, 
Esq. of Dubllti, IielaiMi. . . . 10, Mr. L. A. 
Marrotly, of Futty Gltiir, to Miss Aim 
Busby. . . . 12, Mr. C. J. Fox to .Miss Mary 
Coppinger. . . . 16, at Chittagong, Mr. J. 
Buchanan to Miss A. T. Freitas, fiftli 
daughter of Mr. A. R. Freitas, same place 
....21, Mr. P. Einiiiers to Miss Marv 

Mathews 22, At Patna, Blr. .A. F. 

D’Roza to Miss Mary I, 'Blanc .... 2-1, at 
Sydabad, Manatsacan Vardoii, Esq. to Bliss 
Marian Avatick.. .. 27, Mr. C. J. Blar- 
sliall to Miss Frances Forster. 

DUATIIS. 

At Patna, Lieut. J. P. *Boi1eaa, 18lU 
N, 1. and commatiditig the Resident’s es- 
cort at Citamaiidoo. ... Ja». 1, at Agra, 
Lieut. Beiij. Roebuck, of the 6th BJ.l.. .. 

2, Mrs. Atme Fielder, wife of Mr. Jas. 
Fielder, of the Pilot service. ... 4, below , 
Colgong, district of BhaugiUlioor, Capt. 

C. Site, 2d 23ih N L.,.Saine day, at >' 
Bum Dum, Mr. S. Horsford, sdii of tlie ! 
late Major Geii. Horsford. ... 8, at P.itiia, j 
of the choieia niorhits, Capt. L’Kpiifette, J 
formerly an ofDcer iu the service of Dowlut 
Kao Siudeah.... 11, the inf.int daughter 
of Mr. J. Fielder, Pilot service.. .. 12s’at 
Sumbnipore, Capt. Fred. Augree, 4th N.I, 
.... Saute liay, at Tipperary, Mrs. Janette 

Pinto, wife of iMr. Alea. I’iuto 18, 

Mrs. E. Ham, aged 80.... 25, at Chin- 
surali, Mr. Laurens Venitrnn, aged 57 
— .26, at Gya, Lewis Daitiel, Esq. H.C. 
medical service. ... 27, Rob. Gilchrist, 
Esq. aged 33.... 29, Mr. Wil. Nichols, 
aged 32. . . . FeA. 6, at the house of Mr. 

A. Baptist, Mrs. Maria De Como, aged 60 
....19, Mr. W. Baiholoraew, in conse- 
quence of a fall from a tliree storied liouse, 
by the nailiug of the virandalt giving way 
. . .. 24> Mr. Thos. Swindon, super, of tins 
Barrackpore park. ... 26. at the house of 
P. Stewart, feq.,T. G. I’oivushend, Esq. 
of Trevallyii, Chester. ... J/orcA I, Mr. 

AV. E. Davies, of Messis Davies and Sin- 
clair’s acatiemy. . ..4, Mr. Pedro Guti- 
salvo, aged 80.. . . Lately at Dntawar 
Gunge, T. MiUTtott, E.si|. aged 60, having 
piissed 40 years of his life in the district 
of Burdwaii.. .. At Cuttack, W. Pigot, 
Esq. assist Aiirg., Bengal Estah.. . . Lieut. 
Hugli Inglis Ker, 7th Bengal cav. . . . Lieut. 
Champ. Hardwicke, 2d bat. 23d Bengal 
N. I. . . . Lately Blr. R. Beith, chief offleet 
of the ship Blysore. . . . Lately at the pre- 
sldeticy, whither be bad repaired with the 
intention of proceeding to the Sandheudi 
for the recovery of Uh health, Lieut .col 
2 Y 2 
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F. Tieudi, of the corps of invalids, and 
corainanding the fort of Mongcer. . . . 
I.ately, Ca^it. A. H. E. Jackson, ist bat. 
Iblh N. I.. .. Lately, Jir. Nich. Bcgcle, 
custom-lioiise tide '.vaiter, . .. Lately, Mr. 
John McCarthy, lately of Barrali Pau- 
cliaiiali Factory, district of jessore. 


MADRAS, 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

idttTch 11. —Mr. J. T. Austey, liead 
assist, to collector and magistrate of Bel- 
lary. 

Mr. W. 0. Adamson, head assist, to 
collector and magistrate of Guntoor. 

Mr. F. V. Stoneliouse, assist, to sec. 
to board of revenue. 


LOCAL AND PROVINCIAL. 

Kpiscopiil Tour . — March 2. The Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta lauded at this piesi* 
deucy, nhitlicr he is come, as compre- 
ded in his diocese, to exercise the episco- 
pal duties of a visitation. 

funeral of Mrs. EUiut . — Our obituary 
contains tfae Inelancholy announcement 
of this lady’s decease. Her funeral ob- 
i^eqnies were solemui.sed on the 6tli of 
March. At 5 o'clock in the evening of 
that day, a numerous assemblage of gen- 
tlemen of the settlemeot, including all 
the civil and military officers, took an 
arranged station at the gardens of the 
government house, to evince their respect 
for the memory of the deceased. The pro- 
cession, conducted by a party of the body 
guard, moved towards the foit soon after 
five; minute guns, to the innnher of 4P, 
corresponding to the age of the deceased, 
beiog fired from the saluting battery du- 
ring its prepress ; and the fort flag, as 
tveli as the colours of the shipping in tlie 
roads, being lioisted half-mast high. In 
the fort square, the corpse was removed 
from the hearse; Mrs. Middleton. Mrs. 
Fullerton, and several other ladies joined 
the procession, and supported the pall to 
the entrance of St. Mary's ; fSir John 
Newbolt, .rod Sir T. Hislop, with his 
principal slaff, fnllowing as chief inouni- 
eis. On the steps of the entrance, the 
body was met by the Rt, Rev. rbe Ld. 
Bishop of Calcutta, who with his atten- 
dants conducted it into thecliurcli. The 
coffin having been depo.siicd in the west 
end of Ibe builuirg, where the iiileruient 
soon after took place, the funeral service 
was performed by bis Lordship, assisted 
by Dr. Mosely, the aiclideacoii, and the 
otlier clergymen at the presidency. Du- 
ring the whole of the .iirecting solemnity 
the subdued deportment and emotions of 
the spectators testified their respect and 
esteem for the decca'ed, sentiments that 
reliect honour on the living and the dead. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals.— Jaa. 29.— Baretto Junior, 
Hudson, from China 20th Dec. and Ma- 
l.Tcca the 14tli Jan.— Passengers : Mis. 
Spottiswood and ctiild., H. Spultiswood, 
esq. Ciipt. J. Reddle, mast, aticn. Capt. 

Haram Feh.i, Phoenix, Tliompson, 

from Calcutta, 25th Jan — PasseiiBcrs Mr, 
Navil and Mr. F. Bennet.,, . . 12, Nep- 
tniic. Cams, from Calcutta 2d Jan.— Pas- 
senger, Air. A. Douglas. 

Departures.— 22. — Jas. , Sibhald, 

Forbes, for England 24, H. C. Ships 

Asia, Capt. Baldersloii, and Waireii Has- 
tings, Capt. Lai kins, for England 

Ftb. 2, Westmoreland, Cope ; for Lon- 
don. . . . Additional Passengei-s Lt, Cham- 
bers, 34tli rcg. Lieut. Tlioresly, H, C. 
artillery. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 3.— At Mangalore, the lady of H. 
Atkinson, esq. of a sou 18, at Pon- 

dicherry, the lady of Capt. G. C. Hol- 
royd, com. the resident’s escort at 
Hyderabad, of a son.. »<.. Same day, at 
Bangalore, the lady of Col. Alarriotf, of 

a daughter Fel\ 11, at Cochin, the 

lady of D. Seton, esq. of a daughter 

26, Airs. Cochrane, of a sou. 

MASRIAGF-S, 

Jan. 13. — At Taiijore, the Rev. C- 
Mead to Miss J. C. Horst, fourth daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. C.H. Horst, ofTaujorp. 
....19, T. Clemenlsou, esq. to Miss E. 
Thompson... .. FpA. 1, T. Sergeant, esq. 
to Haiiiet Jane, daughter ot the late Rev. 
John Lane, vicar of Sawbridgeworth, 

Herts 2, at Masulipatum, Mr. Philip 

Sharkley to Anna Doiolhy Caroline, the 
widow ofhis late brother Air. John SharV- 

lev 8, John De Fries, jitu. Esq. to 

Miss Eulglie dc Prat. 

DEATHS. 

Dec. .30. — 100 miles from his station, 
on his route to Nagpore, of a jungle iertt, 
Mr. R. Fitzsiinous, conductor of ord- 

iiiiiice Jan. 9, at Ellore the infant 

daughter of Capt. C. D. Narteret, 6th N. 

1 19, EJw. Bourrilhon, esq.....20, 

at Koyapooiam, Lieut. Samuel ' Crump, 
Ist or Aladras N. Veteran hatt. at tlie ad- 
vanced age of 70 years and five monthg: 
— .21, at the .same place, Eliza, infant 
ilaiigbter ofMr.C. Hancock... .,22, John 

Edw. Bronton 25, W. V’encatanarahi 

Ajah, interpreter to the supreme court at 

Madras 27, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. 

AI. Luxa Fell. 1 . — At St. Thome, 

Lieut, fireworker TIios.. West, H. C. Art. 
. . . . I3, Tlie infant daughter of D. Seten, 
es(\., ... March 1. At the presidency, the 
hon. Mrs. Elliot, wife of the rt. hoii. 
Hugh Elliot, Governor of Madras, She 
w as a lady universally esteemed ; ' and 
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while her death is a severe affiction to 
her ovvu family, it excites tlie regret 
esery iiirtiridual in the settlement. 


BOMBAY. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Wei'. 27. — Hr. R. G. Morris to be de- 
puty custom master at the Presidency. 

Rich. Toiia to he assistant to the cus- 
tom master. 

RSarch 31. — Jas. Williams to be act- 
ing resident at Baioda. 


GENERAL MJLITARV REGin.ATIONS. 

fei, 17. — III piirsuatice of authority 
received from the Most Noble the Gover- 
iior-geii. in Council, the designation of 
Capt.iieut. is abolished througlioiif all the 
branches of the army tinder this Presi- 
dency, .Hid thecommandlug officer of the 
forces is requested to submit the necessary 
incmoratida for promoting all the Capt. 
Lieuts. in the service to the rank of Capt. 
from Zst Jattuary. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS AND PROMO- 
TIONS. 

Dec. 31. — Lieut. Say, 1st bat. 5th N.I., 
tobeliiigulst ill Hiiidoosianee to th.it bat. 

Jon. 4. — ^Brevet Capt. and lietif. Win. 
Ogtivie, to be aid de-camp to MaJ-gen. 
Rich. Cooke. 

Jan. 7. — Lieiit. Duncan Shaw, Iflih 
N.L, to the charge of the Baroda re.si- 
dency guard dining the absence of Lieut, 
liiglis. 

Staff Appointments to the force under 
the eummaud of Maj.geii. Sir W. G. Iweir, 
viz. 

Capt. E. G. Stanmis, European rcg. to 
be assist.adj.gen. 

Capt, J. G. Hutchinson, 10th rcg. N.I. 
to be interpreter to Waj.gen. Keir. 

Capt, Dickinson to the Engineer dc- 
ggrtment. 

Assist.siiig. M'NcIl is attached to the 
medical branch of tlic force. 

Capt. Stephen Wliiielidl, 1st bat. 7tli 
N.I. to be brig.niaj. at Poonali, lice 
Staunton appointed to llie command of 
the garrison of AhiiieJiiuggur. 

Jan. 8. — Miij.gen. R Cooke is appointed 
to the command of the pro. iuce ol Guse- 
rat. 

Jan. 9.— Capt. T. G. Stewart, 7th N-I. 
to be assist.qr.inast.gen. to the force niider 
the command of Maj.geu. Sir W. G. Keir, 
K. M.T. 

Brevet Capt. David Wilson, assi.st.com. 
gen, will proceed in charge of the com- 
missariat department. 

Lapt. E. Hardy, Artillery, is appointed 


military secretary, and Lieut. T, M. Bai- 
lie, 2d N.I. aid-de-camp to Maj^en. Joint 
Bailie, commanding officer of the forces. 

Jan. 13. — Lient.col. C. B. Burr, to suc- 
ceed the iate Lieut col. Boye, as fom- 
niandant at Taimah. 

Jan. 25. — Surg. Armstrong to resume 
charge of the offices of inaiine surg. and 
surg. to the Native Geueial Ho.'pital. 

Jan. 23. — Assist.surg. Hathway to act 
as assist, garrison surg. at the Presi- 
dency. 

Fet. 1. — Infantry ; Lient.col. R. Lewis, 
to be lieut.colatommdt. vice LlewelJin de- 
ceased. 

Senior Maj. J. Dyson, to be lieuf.col. 
vice Levvi-s promoted. 

8tli N.I. — Sen. Capt. R. H. Hough, to 
major ; Capt.iieut. J. Napier to be capt. 
of a company, and Lieut, and Brevet 
Capt. J. Ciew to be capt.Iient. in sec- 
cession to Dyson promoted. 

Lieut.col. C. B. Bun', to be agent (or 
clothing. 

Fei. 5. — Mr. Jolin Mack is admitted as 
an acliug assist.surg. on tiie medical es- 
tablisbmciit of this Presidency, subjtx* 
to the confirmation of the Hon. the Court- 
of Directors. 

Fei. 6.— -'I'he following officers, subal- 
terns of fifteen years standing, ivlio bad 
not attained tlie rank of capt. on the 8th 
Jan. 1819, are promoted to the bretM 
rank of rapt.lieiitf.; H. Pottioger, 7th 
N.I.; W. Black, Util do.; T. Palin, Slh 
do. ; P. Makeson, 1st or Gr, do. ; J. T. 
Ellis, 9thR.N.l. ; J. S- Canning, 2d Bo. j 
J. Grant, 1st or Gr. do.; J. W, Aitchi- 
son, 3d R.N.I. ; W. Inglis, 1st or Gr. 
do.; P. M‘Keever, 2d R.N.I. 

Surg. Craw to be marine surg. andsnrg, 
to the Native General Hospital, in suc- 
cession to -Irmstrong, piocsediug to Bu- 
gland. 

Fel'. 11. — Ens.T. B. Jerois, of tlie En- 
gineers, to be, lempoiarily, assist, to tlie 
superiuteiidiug engineer at the Presi- 
dency, 

The field orders is.«ne(l by Maj.gcn. .Sir 
IV. Grant Keir, K.M. I'., on the26tli idt. 
biigading the field foiec under his co»- 
laaud aie confirmed, viz. 1st Brig.coiii- 
inanded hy Lient.col Clifford, C.B. H.M. * 
89th, and 2il bat. 9tli N.I.; Alaj. of Brig;. 
Lieut. .\.B. Taylor, H.AI. 89tli reg. Qr.i- 
mast. of Brig., Lieut. Pearse, tio. do. do. 
2d Brie, commamled by.Liautxol. Imlack. 
C.B. 2cl bat, 2d N.I. and 2d Bat, 6th N.I. 
Maj. of Brig. Capt. Pearson, 8tli reg. N.I, 
Qr.niast. 01 Brig., Lieut. Saogster,2dl)4t. 
9tli legt. N.I. 

The Division orders issued by Bgig^ 
geii. Smith, C.B. on the 1st instant are 
also confirmed, viz. Maj. Watson,.- 4th 
re-gt. to command the field brigade,'.vice 
Lieut.col. Millies H..M. 65th ; Capt. Gr.mt, 
1st 4th to be hrig.maj. vice Capt. War- 
ren of H..VI. 65tli legt., and Lieut, ilan- 
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kin, line adj. of a detachment, to be 
qr.mast. of brigade. 

Feb. 15. — Lieut. col. Colin J. Milnes, 
H.M. 6.5tb, to command the field force 
under orders to assemble in Cutch. Lieut. 
G. Moore, lat bat. 9tb reg. N.I. to be 
paymaster to tlie same force. 

Ftb.Xl — I.ieut. Penley, 2d bat. 8th 
N.I, to be linguist iu the iiiabratta, to 
that bat. 

J. Otte, Cadet for Artillery, is ap- 
pointed. an acting lieut, fiicworker. 

Lieut. Groundwater, Anil, to be de- 
puty commissary of stores with the field 
totee under Maj.gen. Keir, K. M.T. 

Feb. 20. — 1st bat. 9lli N.I. ; Lieut. 
Simpson, to be actiug zi'j. uutil further 
orders. 

2fi. Assi.st.suig. W. Aitkin to be 
surg. ill succession to blilne, ajipoiuted 
superintending surgeon. 

Ill pursuance of ihe orders of 17th 
just., the following Capl.-licuts. are pro- 
moted to the rank of Capt. from 1st Jan. 
last, viz. 

E. W. Bellasis, Engineers ; J. S. R. 
'Drummond, do.; L.Ci Russell, Artil.; 
A. Catnpbeli, do.; J. Moor, do.; T. 
Dickenson, Engineers ; R. Thew, Art. ; 
W. G. White, do ; J. G. Griffith, do. ; 
A. Mansoii, do.; J. Hawkins, Engineers ; 
J. Levingston, 9th N.I. ; G. A. Knight, 
4th do.; J. D. Crorier, 11th do.; T. 
Daubeny, 1st do.; F. Soillienx, Ist Lt. 
Cal.; J. S. Bemford, lOih N. f. , R. 
Harrison, 6th do. ; Harvey A. Harvey, 7ih 
do.; J. H. Edgmgtou, 2d Lt. Cal. ; ( 3 . 1). 
Jame.s, 2d N.I. ; S. Hallifivs;, Eiifo. reg. ; 
M. C. Bignold, 3d N.I. ; G. A. Rigby, 
5tb do. ; J. Crew, 6tli do. 

Fireworker Lyons to act as atlj. to the 
tletacbment of artil. with the field force. 

Brevet Capt. G. J. Wilson, at present 
rommasding the Resident’s escort at Am- 
jar, to be temporary assistant to the Re- 
sMait in Cuicii, and collector of Anjar, 
tilt farther orders. 

Feb-.27. Lisut.-col. Michael Kenneday 
TO command tfie sontheru division of 
Guzerpt, in the room of Lieut .col. Burr. 

March I. In consequence of Capt. Stro- 
rer's appointment to be commissaiy of 
stores to the Baroda subsidary force, 
Lieut, 'r. Stevenson to first dep. coni, of 
stores at tlie presidency, and Lieut. W. 
Miller, Artil., to succeed Lieut. Sleveii- 
soii as secofid dep. 

March 17. Mr. Jas. Williams to be act- 
ing resitjent at Baroda during the absence 
of Capt. C.irnac, on a furlough to sea. 

March 1 9. 'file uiidermeutioued cadets 
of inf. to he EoMgD.s. 

Mr. G. White, E. T. Jones, ,G, 
Smith, A, J. F. Stcutou, C. Crawlev, 
L. R. Home. 

Lieut, and Bieret Capt. Le Maisfre, 
1st bat. 3th N.L, to be brig.qr.tnast. 


to the detachment of Bombay troops serv- 
ing in Malwa, in the room of Capt. Mac- 
keson deceased. 

2d bat, 1st. or Grenadier N.I. Lient. A. 
Morse to bead]., vice Conuellon deceased. 

FCBLOt'GItS. 

Jan. 21. Capt. W. H. Stanley, paymas- 
ter in Norlhein Guzerat, to Bombay, for 
the recovery of his health. 

Maj. Aitchison, military anditor-gen. 
extended to six muutlis from 29th Dec. 

Lieut. C. W. Mackintosh, 2d bat. 12tli 
Madras N.L, to sea fursi.x months. 

Feb. 5. Surg. J. Armstrong to England 
for tliree years, 

Feh.\l. Lieut. G. C. Taylor, H.C. 
Eur. iuf., to the Malabar coast, for three 
moiillis. 

Feb. 15. Lieut. F. P. Lester, artil., six 
niontbs. 

March 17. Lieut. R. W. K. Hansand, 
Isl bat., Ifitli Madras N.L, to sea fur si.x 
months. 

March 17. The furlough, to England 
granted to Lieut.col. H. Roome, 8th N.I. ‘ 
on 4th Jam, is caneelled ; and that offi- 
cer is allowed to proceed to tli* Cape, and 
eventually to Europe, on sick certificate. 

LOrSL OCCUKRENCtS. 

Miscellanies, — March 6. Sir Wm.G. 
Keir, with his staff, will eiubark to-mor- 
row, Marcli 7, off Basseiii, on board tlie 
H. C.’s cruiser 'I'lietis, for 'foouaii. Sir 
Alex. Anstmiher, wilh ids lady and fa- 
mily, intend toenihaikihesame dayinthe 
'J’lavelier, Capt. Hutchinson, for tlie isle 
of Fratiee ; whence they will return by 
the first opportunity to Bombay, if the 
liealtli of Sir Alexander continue to im- 
prove. 

Feb, 25. — On Thursday night a large 
ketch, on board of which Gea. Boye, 
his lady and family, with Mrs. Williams 
and family, liad embarked for Snrat, in 
attempting to return into this harbour, 
on account of the illness of Mrs. Boye, 
was run by the tindal on the reef eft' 
the light-liotise, where she immediately 
filled with water. By the great exertions 
of Mr. R. Furlong, who was also a pas- 
senger on board of her. General Boye, bis 
wife and four childrea/ with Mrs. Wil- 
liams and two children, were saved in a 
canoe, which was obliged to make several 
trips between the sinking vessel and the 
shore before the passengers could be all 
got out. We regret to learn, however, 
that four persons have been drowned, ri;. 
two of Mrs. Williams’s servants and two 
of the H. C.’s Sepoys. As soon as the in- 
telligence of the ketch being on the rocks 
was known here, Capt. Mack, with two 
builder boats, went to endeavour to get her 
off the reef, iu wbicli lie succeeded, but she 
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afterwards sunli near Ibe Oyster rock. 
It U expected that the exeitiuna now 
making to raise the vessel will prove suc- 
cessful, and some of the very valuable 
property on board of her may be saved. 

Feb. 'i . — The weather during the last 
week has been seasonable, and the hoiti- 
cultural pursuits of our amatems have a 
flourishing aspect. Cauliflowers, brocoli, 
and most of the brassica tribe, are now 
in abimd.iuce ; in some situations, the 
stiawbernes promise a plentiful crop. 
With regard to the potatoe, vve still want 
instruction; and we believe none are 
raised on the island, though our supplies 
are abundant from Surat. 

On the 20ch of March at Baroda, that 
flue battalion of otir Bombay army, the 
2rt of the 10th, received their colours 
from the iunds of Mrs. Osborne, Tl»e 
regiment being drawn up in parade order, 
Oabonie addressed Lieu', col. Fallon 
in an elegant speech, paying some just 
compliments to the coips. The colonel 
made an animated reply, remarking ‘at 
the close, that the era when they received 
ili^ir coioms would remind them of the 
Jiftbie examples and currespomleiit fame, 
not only of the Briii-'h troops in India, 
but of the forces which had fought under 
the bauuers of their country in all parts 
of the world. 

iI7afc/i 25.— H. M. ship Minden, Wm. 
Parei*son, Esq. captain, beariiist the flag 
of His Excellency tiie naval commander- 
in-chief, Rear Admiral Sir Uichard Kiug, 
K. 0. U., anchored in this harbour. lu 
consequence of this arrival, the painful 
task devolves (ui us of aimnuucing the 
death of Lady Kiug. This hmientable 
event occurred at sea, on hoard the Miii- 
den, on the 20th inst. Her ladyship was 
only thirty-four years of age. Her excel- 
lent qualities as a wife and mijther,a friend, 
and HU ornament of ^ol'itMy, are highly 
spoken of. Her moital lemams were 
hmded on Friday nioruing, and buried in 
ist'. Thomas's Cliurch ; tne aichdeacoii, 
l>r. Baines, perforiiiing Ihe funend ser- 
.vice.' The body was lollowed to the 
grave by Captains Paterson (Sir U. King’s 
flag captain) and Ciavell, chief mourner'^, 
the rt. hon. the Governor, the Members 
of Council, wit!) tlie principu! init.ihiiants 
Of tills seulemenf. Tlie flag of the fort 
remained iialf-niast high all tiie day. 

BornOf/ff Ham . — *i he lacc'*, of the first 
Incideuts of which we have gi\en a short 
sketch, commenced under favtmrable ans- 
pices the veteran father of the Madiai 
tttrf having agreeably surprised the sports- 
iueu at Bombay, by appearing amomtst 
them on the first day of the meeting. 
We understand it is the intention of the 
stewards to benefit by hbi advice, in 
making some alieiations in tlie comse, 
witii a new anaugement of the different 
places for next season. Mr. Remington’s 


cup, won the first day, was presented to 
the victor by Lady Grant Keir. 

• Third day, Feb. 6. — The Forbes stake# 
of ^100 finm the fund, with rupees 100 
each, for Arab horses carrying 9 st. one 
three mile heat, won by Mr. Warden’# 
grey Arab horse, Uapooree ; beating G«- 
zeiat and Hotspur. Time, 6—28, Tlic 
ladies* purse of lupees 400, with 5 gold 
luohurs each, for Arab horses, weight for 
age, heats two miles ; the winner of Re- 
luiagton’s CUD to cairy 71b. extra. Seven 
horses stalled. The first heat ivas woo 
fay Clan Alpine ; the second was woo 
handsomely by Capr. Mooie’a Speculation, 
a grey Arab. Clan Alpine, after passing, 
the booth, being obliged to pail up, hav- 
ing bm«t a blood vessel, and the rider of 
Sweet Lips being thrown at the starting 
{Hist. I'he third heat was lead about 
half way by Grey Beard, when Specula- 
tion passed him and won with^e. 

Fourth day, Feb. 8. — ^Tiie Malet stake# 
of j^lOO from the fund, with 100 rupee# 
each, for .Arab horses, weight for age, 
mile and half heats, hlr, Crawford’s grey 
Arab horse, Hotspur, won both beats 
with the greatest ease. 

Fi/lh day, Feb. 11.— Five horses start- 
ed lor ilje Batchelor’s purse of rupee# ^ 
400, with 5 gold mohuis each, for Arab 
hoiscs, canying 8 stone, two miles. Mr. 
De Vilie’s grey .Aiab, Hytena, woia^tbe 
fiist and third heats. Capt. Fitzjamet*# 
Kxperi'.neui won a purse, beati^ twi> 
other hov.ses. Time of running the se- 
cond heat, 4 — 29. 

Sij^th day, Fet. 15. — The gold turf 
cup, value 100 guineas, given by tUe Turf 
Club in 1802, and now in the possessloa 
of Mr. De Vitre, heats two miles, 9st. 
stakes, rupees iOO each. Mr.Waideu*# 
Dapooree, Mr. DeVure’s Hym>ia. Tli« 
first heat won by Dapooree witu ease, 
in 4 — 20 ; after which Hyama was with- 
drawn, Iniv.ng no chance. 

Commei aat Notii'cs. — It is a pleasing 
office to be enabled to stale, fruin un- 
doubted authority, that the commerce of 
this place is fast returning to its legiti- 
mate channels. Tlie returns from China 
liavc realised fair profits, and have been 
readily purchased tor transit to the Gulf 
of Persia as well as tiie interior ; we may 
daily look forward to tl»e extensiou of 
tills branch nut only to Giuerat aud the 
Deccan, but to Kliaiideisb, Oi^ein, aud 
Malwa. — (Bombay Conr,Ftb.‘6) 

StUPPIXG INTEtLlGENCE. 

ydrrtDais. — Jan. 17- — J. Bannerman, 
Ross, from China and Manilla. — Fasten- 
ger, Mrs. Ross. ...22, Gietielg, Cover, 
from China and Manilla 26ih Nov. — Fais- 

senger, M, Forbes, Esq 29, Eclipse, 

Cogill, from Ca’cuita, 26ih Dec. — Passen- 
gers for England : Capt. Hicks, Bombay 
estab. Mr. Pluto, free mariner, Master 
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If. Atkinson. . . . 30, Aurora, indiridna) 
trader, P. Earl, from Colombo, 10th Jan. 

— Pas-senger, B. T. Furlong, Esq Feb. 

5, Hfdroose, Abbukcr, from Calcutta, 
5th Jau. and Caniiaiiorc 16th Feb.— 
Passengers : Lieut. Webb, H.iM. 6ath, 
Birs. Webb and children.. . . Friendship, 

Wise, 6om Calcutta, 18th Jan 7, 

Triautph, Street, from Calcutta, 19tli 
Dec.-^Passengers Assist.surg. Mr. and 
Mrs. Meuzies, H.M. 21st It.drag. a de- 
tachment of H.M. 67th, nine officers, 179 
men. . . . ShavrByraingore, Haoiuiott,from 
Manilla, 6th Dec. — Passenger, Capt. J. 
Purefoy.. ..10, Cyrus, .Miller, from Cey- 
lon, lit Jan. — Passengers ; Mr. Best, Mr. 
Price.. .. Trdveller,Hutchinson, from Lou- 
don, 28tb Sept. 1813. — Passengers : Lieut. 
«. F. Hart, 5lh, Cadet F. Ode, J. A. 
Shaw, Esq. J. P. Willoughby, G. R. Go.s- 
lin, writei s ; C. Tr.iheme, free mariner. 

Corelong, Stalling, from Penang, 27th 

Dec. — Passenger, C. Marry, Esq 13, 

Fair Trial, Davies, from Penang, 17th 
Dee. and Mangalore, 25th Jan. — Passen- 
ger, G. Gordon, Esq. . . . Phoeiii.v, Cuzens, 

fronr London, 7th June Portuguese 

shipCarmo, Encaruacau, from Macao.— 
PaRseuger, Capt. E. Bond. ... 16, Ganges, 
Faleoaar from Bengal and Columbo, 14tb 
Janj — PasseiKers ; Mrs.'/E. and J. Falcoiiar 
....21, H.C. cruizer Sylph, Lieut. J. 
Stimt, from the Malabar Coast. — Passen- 
ger, Mrs. Taylor. ... 24, Ann, Dickie, 
from Calcutta. — Passengers : Capt. Sliee- 
hy, 89th, Capt. Hall, 67tli, Lieut. Dela- 
uiaiii, 67tli, Lieut. Fyaiis, do., Eiis. 
Thompsoii, Mr. Sarkies, Master G. Hall 
.... Portuguesesliip Angelica, F. dc .‘tilva, 
from Macao. — Passengers : A. J.Cortella, 
F. A. Rangel, J. J. de Silva, J. M. Gon- 
a 3 lteS,J. de Rocha. . . . 26, Robert Neilsoo, 
Vearsem, from Liverpool, 27th Sept, and 
the Ca^, 9tR Dec.. .. March 25, H.M. 
ship, Miudea, Capt. Paterson, C.B. from 
TriUconialie, bearing the flag of his Exc. 
Rear Admir^ Sir R. King, Bart. K.C.B. 
....30, H.C. ernizer Sylph, Lieut. J. 
Stout, from Toouali, 22d March. — Pas- 
te^er, Lientaml. Milnes, H.51. 65th. 

Ueparlures. — Jan. 15, H.M. ship Cor- 
um, Gapt. Barnard to tlie Persian Gulf 
— fjMtagerst Capt. Taylor, Dr. Har- 
riwn; Mr. Hutiley.. .. 17, Flora to Ben- 
gal-^Passciigcrs i Rev. C. Aratooii, Mrs. 
Aratoon, aiiti cliildren, Mrs. Jones, Capt. 
N. Biscon. . . . Feb. 7, MoUtrare Castle, 
C.ipt. Ralpli, to Loudon. — Pa<-seiigeis to 
theCape: K. iroiisiile, E.‘q.atid lady. Miss 
Ironside, V\'. Oliver.— Passengers io Lon- • 
deal:' W. Ciozier, Esq. Mrs. Eldridge, 

Bfr. E. Tadmaii Sophia, Edwin, to 

Muscat, Biisliire, and Biissorali. — Pas- 
FeUnss : Maj. Moodie and 100 Persians 
. . . Francis Warden, J. Stately, 
tW tW ftrsiau Gulf. — Passengers : Muj. 
Me^ltotock, Capt. Lichfl^, Lieut. L ister 
....F^. 2i, Jessy, Laudale, to the Red 


Sea — ^Passengers: R, E. Stephenson, Esq. 
J. Armstrong, Esq. surg. Bombay estab. 

25, Sophia, Edwin, to Bu«soraIi. — 

Passenger, Mrs. Edwin 23, Fair Trial, 

Davis, for Madras. — P,issengers : Eiis. C. 
Harris, H. Mahon, H.M. 53d.. ,. Marcli 
23, Edmonstone, Laird, to Madras and 
C.iicutta.. .. H.M. sloop.Bacciius, Parkin, 
to Mocha. . ..25, Coveloiig, Starling, to 
Penang. — Passengers: Lieut, Hans.ird, 
Rev. Mr. Arratoon.. ..27, Eclipse, Cogjl, 
to Livei^iool. — Passengers : Capt. J. R. 
Carnac, resident at the court of H. H. the 
Guicawar, Mr.s. Carnac and Child, Lieut. 

col. H. Roome, Mrs. Morrison and family, 
Mrs. Stewart, Lieut. Huston, 67tli, Lieut. 
Sloaiie, 07th, Qr.mast. Hales, 67th, Mas- 
ter H. H. Atkinson. 

BIRTHS. 

Feb. 10. — Mrs. Higg.s, of a daughter. 

20, at Colaba, the lady of Capt. .V. 

G. Waddington, of a son. ... March 18, 
at Pooiiah, the lady of Capt. F. Hickes 

com. 2d Poonah aux. Iiat. of a daugh- 

ter... .24, the lady of Maj. Shuldhaw, 
1st bat. 7 til, of a son. . 

DEATHS. ? 

Dec. 29.— At Kasore, Lieut. R. Rut- 
ledge, late of H.M. 56th, and in the .ser- 
vice of his biglincss tlie Nizam. This 
respected officer was carried off by an at- ' 
tack of cholera morbus after 24 hours 
illness.. .. 31, at Surat, Mrs. Monte, 
widow of the last Dutcli chief of Surat 
.... Early in Jan., at sea, between Broaeli 
and Bombay, the lady of Capt. F. Heally, 
of H-.M. 47th ; her iiilaiit survivtd only a 
few days. . . . Jan. 23, Mr. E. Head, auc- 
tioneer.. ..28, Capt. iM. Scott, H.JI. 67'h 
....March 5, Assist.surg. S. Shepliciii 
.. ..21, the infant son of Maj .Shuldliam. 
....Ill camp, near PaiidooiTiali, in the 
19th year of her age, Sirs. Ad.dr. 


NATIVE POWERS. 

THE NIZAM. 

By a rominunication from Aurangabad 
of the 4th of Jail, we leara that. the 
Nizam lias an army of his own now in 
progress towards the Pergiiniiahs of Bas- 
sein Oiiicrkair, which have long insulted 
Ids government by refusing to pay hist, 
and murdering all the weak and unprotect- 
ed. Nowsajee, the principal offender, is 
resolveii to liold out, and wfflb that view 
has taken several hundreds of the Arabs 
wbicb were in the Nagpore service into 
pay. The European *efficers attached to 
the Nizam’s force look anxiously forward 
to propitiating tlie manes of their lameiit- 
td friend Sparkes, by the destruction of 
these desperate mercenaries.— (Soug'al 
Hurkaru, Jan. 304 

THE SAWUNT WAIMIEE STATE. 

By private letters from Malwan we 
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learn that the Regent of tbeSawnnt War- 
ree state, Dhooiga Biiae, died on the 16lh 
inst. ; but the cause of her death is not 
mentioned. ClmndrQha, one of the prin- 
cipal clnefs under that government, has 
arrived at Warree and assumed the pow- 
ers of regent for tlie young prince, who 
is still a minor. This cliief is understood 
to have disapproved throughout of the 
proceedings lately adopted by the Warree 
government . — {Bombay Cour., Jan.ZO.) 

It has been mentioned under “ Politi- 
cal-unofficial,” that Sir Wni. Grant Keir 
has just concluded a treaty witli this 
state. 


ISLAND OF SINGAPORE. 
Abstract of Original Correspon- 
dance. 

“ Recent advices from Penang bring 
the important information that the Bri- 
tish flag has been established in the Straits 
of Sincapoie, by virtue of a treaty con- 
cluded with the legitimate sovereign of 
Singapore, who lias placed Singapore and 
the neighbouring islands under our protec- 
tion. Tiiis new settlement is within the 
direct track of the Cliina trade, is inde- 
pendent of the establishments formed by 
any other power, and contains an excel- 
lent harbour, with great natural facilities 
both of defence and of couvenieuce. The 
same advices also mention that the Ne- 
therland’s government have established 
themselves at Rhio ; and, by virtue of a 
treaty which they compelled tlie Rajah of 
that place to sign, assume a right of ex- 
cluding us from all the adjacent islands, 
declaring the people their vassals. 

“ Will this information [our correspon- 
dent asks a question which we cannot 
answer] rouse ministers to the necessity 
of interposing before our trade is entirely 
excluded from the range of native ports 
between Penang and the Moluccas ? And 
will nut the commercial interests see it 
necessary to exert their influence, and 
claim to be heard on the occasion ? These 
recent measures of the British authorities 
in India have happily pre.sented one more 
opportunity of securing the legitimate 
right of this country to participate in the 
eastern trade, and of guarding against the 
establishment of a chain of foreign ports 
along the track of our trade to China. 
At the same time the unremitting ad- 
vances and encroachments of the Nether- 
land’s government leave not a shadow of 
doubt as to their ultimate designs. The 
Asiatic Journ, — No. i5. 


present moment is critical, and if once 
lost may not be recovered.” 

We take the following paragraphs from 
a second latter, dated Penang, 28th Feb. 
This authority is not inferior to official. 

Penang, 2Stb Feb . — Sir 'Phomas Raffles 
has established a British station on the 
island of Singapore, in what are usually 
called the Straits of Sincapore. “ This 
station is calculated to give us the com- 
plete command of the Straits of Malacca 
and a fair participation in the valuable 
trade of the Eastern Islands. It effectually 
breaks the spell of the Dutch supremacy 
and monopoly over the whole of the Ar- 
chipelago and at the same protects our 
China trade. The harbour we have dis- 
covered is most safe and extensive, and 
the new settlement promises in everyway 
to secure and improve our best interests 
in this quarter. The Dutch will of course 
view its rise with the greatest jealousy J 
and they will leave no stone unturned to 
destroy it ; but they have no just argu- 
ments oil their side, and I trust we are 
now made wise enough by experience to 
take care of our own interests.” 

Thelieut. governor of Sumatra, after 
effecting this cardinal object, proceeded 
with the expedition to Acheen. 


MALACCA. 

Jan. 25.— Trade goes on in the usual 
way, with this difference, that there is no 
distinction paid to flags ; the same duty 
being levied on goods (whatever bot- 
toms they may be imported on) as were 
exacted from British ships when our flag 
was flying. Timmerman is quite the gay 
man, lives in a liberal style, and is very 
attentive to strangers. We have now the 
benefit of some American trade, which 
was before excluded, and unless new re- 
gulations make their appearance from 
java, we see no reason why this place, 
should not improve as a free port under 
the present system. — Cal. Jour. MarchH. 


SUMATRA. 

On the 19tli of Jan. the expedition 
that bad been preparing at Penang took 
its departure with Sir Stamford Raffles, 
for Johore in the straits of Sincapore. It 
proceeded to sea so suddenly, that thp 
governor, the merchants on the island and 
the Beach Stiett lonngers, were igno- 
rant of tlie circumstance, until it was 
nearly out of sight. Major Farquhar 
embarked with the expedition, to com- 
lutind tlie trooiis that are employed. The 
VoL. VIH. 2 R 
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vessels wljic)> compose it, are lUe Indi- 
aoa, Capt. Peail (having Sir Stamford 
Ra^s on board) the Neaivhus and 
Minto, cruisers* the Mercmy, Beau* 
mont, brig Ganges, aud schooner Enter- 
prize. When they parsed Malacca the 
Dutdi government sent out two prows to 
lo«^ after and watch them, and it is wn- 
derstooci tbat their appearance and mo\*e- 
meats have excited a good deal of sensa- 
X\otk among Ute Batavians, As «oou as 
Sir Stamford returns from Johore, the 
second expedition will start fur Achecn. 
Ojnjecture is busy at Acheen to penetrate 
the veil over the measures in agitation 
respecting the sovereignty of Acheen. The 
general belief Is that Shah An<itn, the 
deposet! King, will be reinstated ; and v\e 
find the wish expressed, in addition, that 
may be replaced on su<h a footing that 
neither Syed Hussein's wTulth nor bis 
t«;4ciici7 may be agaia able to shake I'is 
aitflwrity. 

^ir StaR)ford Raffles and Capt, Coombs 
were to proceed togeiJier, as joint coni- 
ia'i5s'iouers from the supreme govern- 
meat of Bengal for adjusting all exit- 
ing differences, and conclmting amicable 
aef^Dtiatioas with the goveiument of 
Aclieen for the fature protection of the 
British commerce ; and saazuine ho^tes 
were entertained that the Jesuit of their 
mission would be highly advantageous to 
tiie natjonal iuterests in that quaiter.^ 
Ptnang, Fth. ‘6. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 

INPOSMATfON TO EMIGRANTS, 

The district exposed to irruption from 
the Calfres lies east of Algoa Bay, and 
CQB^iderSkbly remote : whereas the lauds 
imeiKledfortlie new emigrauts will pro- 
bably be allotted Hi terrifcryto the west of 
Aigba Bay, and ittcliniDg with tlie coast 
sou^ward, within a protected circle. 

The billowing offlcjal circular has been 
issied from the Colonial Department, in 
attaim* to apfdications for inforioatiou on 
theanbjectstherein referred to. 

Street f London, — Sir, In re- 
ply to yoar letter of the , I am 

directed by Earl Bathurst to acquaiut 
you, that, as the Circular Letter di-*- 
tiuctly speciSea the nature and extent of 
the assistance which wUl lie granted to 
individuals who may be allowed to pro- 
ceed as settlers to the Cape of Good 
Hope, together with the conditions under 
w^b alrnie that assistance can be giveu 
to them, it is only necessary to refer you 
to Uiat document, and to d/hj that no 
proposal can be accepted wlwcli is not 
trained in conformity with the offer of 
Hi$ Majesty's goverDmeiit. 'With le- 
tercttce to your particular inquiries, re- 
specting the mode in which tlie views of 


the settler may be best attained, I hare 
to acquaint you, that it Is not in Earl 
Bathurst’s power to conuuuuicatc to you 
that spe<ies of inhuniaiiou, which cau 
most pro^ierlv be affiuded by tl»c piaciical 
agricultoi'ist, or obtained u|»on the sj#ot. 
The»t*ttlcis v\il] be located iu the iuteiior 
of the colony, not tar fio»i the coast ; and 
in allottiog’ to them the lands which go- 
vetinaent hare agreed to grant to (hem, 
their interests and their wiriies will be 
coiisulted, aud attended to as far as may 
be consistent with the public Interests 
the colony. The setilers will he enabled 
to purchase a limited quantity of agrienU 
tuii'.l implements in the colony, at prime 
cost; akhongli they are not dchaned 
from faking with them a tiKulefate sup- 
ply of the>e ai tides, as wdl as ut'ces- 
Sdries; and they will find m> riifficuUy in 
|)incha'>i(if seed cofu in the colony. The 
settlers will not find hahitatiojis ready fijr 
their reception. The {tcisou under whose 
direction a party of settler* proceed, is at 
liberty to secuie their sej vices by any 
legal agreement into which they may 
think proper to enter. The new settle- 
ment will, of course, be governed accord- 
ing to the laws ia force Ui the colony. 
Iu couciusioii, 1 beg to observe, that it. 
must be loft to the persons taking out 
settlers, to form their own opinion as to 
the amount of the iMfcnni.ny nteaus with 
whidi they should be provided, in order- 
t(i support the j»ei‘Sons placed jinder their 
directions, ami ensure the suev-ess of their 
miderf.ikin::. — I auj, Sir, your most obe- 
dient scjvaut. 


iRRUmoN OF THE CAFfRES. 

Ftojh the Capt Town of Map 

15.— Advices have been received from the 
frontier up to the Sd of May inclusive, 
from which we learu. that Lieut. -Col. 
Willsbire^s preparations have been consi- 
derably retarded by the measures neces- 
sary for preventing the spread of the 
horse sickness, which had appeared as 
usual at the .season of the vear which 
precedes the frosts. Its virulence liad, 
however, began to subside, and the evil 
had, up to the period raentioned, been 
chiefly felt among the horses from SweU 
lendam ; these imd suffered severely. Ou 
the 22(1 of last mouth, the Caffres, aboox 
10,1)00 in mimbec, alieojpted to surprise 
Graham's Town. They seem to hai*e 
been perfectly aware of the small force 
stationed there, the garrison (consistieg 
of the Light Company, 38th Roynl Afri- 
can Corps, aud a proporrioii of the Cape 
Corps, and fire field pieces) not exceed- 
intt 320 and tbe only force in ca- 
valry being part of the Colonial Troop. 
When the enemy first appeared, Lieut - 
Col. Willshire was absent inspecting tre 
troop at some distance from the town, but 
the necessary dispositions fer repolshjg 
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lum wore aWy ma le by ('apt. Trappe.^, of 
the 72(i ie--rii»ien!, who was the next 
offwer «\ seivuuity. A> «oou as laeut- 
fo!. WilUhne iarclU:jt‘Uv*e of the 

the enemy's movement, he pal lunwtU' 
lit the he«<i ot the Colonia! Tioop to it- 
conuoifre, and niuliuL? the Cuffres {oesshig 
on with gie.it raphlity, he lost no time 
in lejo'Ming tlie gairisoe, ami fonoetl lua 
iuic upon an iinineuce in iVoni of the 
t<ovn, j|t‘ta<‘lnng aim*;* fio m-ow far the 
tleieoce or the hniiack^, nhich me si- 
tiattvi about 2Q00 pare'? fmm it. The 
Catfres halted upon the heights to oignnise 
their at raijgemeiils lor the auatk, whit'li 
appears, to have been very s^ystetnatically 
ami judiciously made ; they adraucert in 
tljree masses, having besides a lai-ge body 
in the ralley wbicli sepaiates Gniham’s 
Town from Blue Kiaus, wbeie the 
hnrgheis «f the Gemge disiiicf, under 
Commandaiit Ibjtha, weie posted, ap- 
paiently to prevent tellef cotuing fioin 
that qiiaiter; one of tlie masses ad- 
vanced against the bai racks, while the 
other two mnrdied upon the town. 
Their luoycnieiu was simuUaueous, and 
by signal, several sliol having been filed as 
such from acomuMuding tMuinence, when 
they moved forward with that lapidity 
which characterises the Caffie thaige, 
shouting with an appalling yell ; they 
were, however, chcckeil U) the finmicss 
ofLieut.coL W^!^llircand his small band, 
who, when tlie enemy was within tbiii)- 
hve paces of him, opened a most ({e>tiuc- 
live fire of ariilleiy and inu^ketiy, and 
brought the two columns to a dead stand ; 
oar beioes cheered in rlndr turn, and ad- 
vanced, wliich Caused the Caffves to re- 
treat with a lapiditv equal to that which 
they had shewea on the advance. Mean- 
while the column which luid been direct- 
ed against the bai racks seemed more 
desperate, but tlie judicious firmness and 
bravery of Lieut. Cai tw i iyhl (Jhnal Africaii 
Corps] and tlic men of Ids Suiall detach- 
meut, who defended ihem, ami who kept 
up a well-directed file against the assail- 
ants, at length succeeded in lueaking the 
spirit and disappoiniimt the iiopes of this 
strong column ; tliey .reireafed with pre- 
cipation, leaving the ground coveicd with 
tlieii slain. It has been a^'certained that 
not less than 500 Catfies )ia>l been .sa- 
crificed to the fenieiity <if their (hiefs on 
this ineiiiorahle (ley, bevide" the iiamheis 
which must propoitiunally fiave Imen 
wonnded, and who will cany to ilitir 
country liueeviug of their nishnes.'*. 

It is iinpossib'e nor to join in llie udoii- 
ratioQ Lieut.col. WiK-lihe expicsi*es of 
the bravely and .sfe<i !ine''s of eveij officer 
and man of his IHile baml. 
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Giaha'ij-8 Ta«Ti at tlie inompiit of the at- 
tack, and who went over to the enemy 
diinug the conflict. This traitor, how- 
ever, met the fate he deceived, for he feU 
our hands duiing the engagement, 
and had his biv.ms hhnvn out by the ex- 
aspeiated ’•oldiery. The «ceive of the en- 
gigemeut was covered with Caffre shieltft 
and as>agays, which they bad tiirown >!i 
great wumliers, but they do not lance them 
with precV&iow when opposed to the fire of 
musketry, for it appears that our loss ts 
confined to three killed and five wounded. 

“ Notvviihstaudmg the position which 
the Caffre.s had taken to cut off the cosb* 
inunicatiuu with Blue Kraus, Lieut.col. 
WilLbire contrived to send to Comman- 
dant Botha, iu ordci to his charging the 
Caffre cohtmus ia the lear, oi upon their 
retreat; but unfortunately the comman- 
dant had sent the gieatest part of his de- 
tacliment on patrole in another direction, 
and was thereby unable to gratify bis own 
wishes and that of his people, in contri- 
buting to the OTcrthrow of the enemy ; 
but the impression this gallant little affair 
has made upon him is best appieciated by 
the circumstances of a detachment of an 
officer and twenty men having fallen in 
with the letreating columns, the chiefs of 
which urged their men tu attack it, which 
theCaffres declined doing, 

<« Every day marks tlie loss the colony 
has snstHined by the uitfortunate circum- 
stances which occasioned the removal of 
the diagoon regiment so long stationed 
here, wliich atone, by the rapidity of its 
{iioveincnis, had it in its power to.follovv 
these savages, and to check the inroads 
which have been so fiequent since its 
departure. 

“ \ye have been gratified in learning 
that the Cape District Commando arrived 
at its position alHoodeW ai, on the 29th, 
iu great .'‘piriis and excellent ordei, not 
having loM a horse on its long march. 
The Stellenbosch Commando had passed 
The Lange Kloof, and must have reached 
Uiieuhage about the same time. Tbit 
division has suffcied much on the niarcfa^ 
both in horses and cattle, and will require 
considerable time to rest at Uitenhage 
before it can proceed to the frontier.” 

Private, received in London, 

Cape 7'rftcrt^ April 18. — “ 'i’he CaflTres 
have itinared into their own country, 
'I'he mif^sioiimy seltlenieni at Theapolis 
has lO't HOO head of cattle, but .nbue of 
the pvople were killed or wounded.- A 
mliong p:irty is going into Caffre land l®. 
make reprisals.” 


neviH. 


‘*'Ir is beyond a (bmht that the cn: my 
(obtained his inform.iiiou with resjH’ct r4> 
t‘ie finceat Graliaui's louii, fiom Ueaiik 
Nootku, Goika’s inieijMcjer, wiiuwrtsat 


Jpnt 25. — At the Cape, airt d 22, Anna 
Maii.i, wile of Miijui W'at'-mi Urh inf., 
and daughter of John Huliier, Lsq. oi 
Thame, tl\ford-‘liiic. 

2 R 2 
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MAURITIUS. 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Loss at Sea, Mag II. — A Dutch ship 
of 80 guns, laden with spices, has been 
lost on the island of Diego Gaici<*i. A 
(X>mmissary genera), an admiral, and 100 
men, who were on board lier, liave ar- 
rived here, and 200 men remain on Diego 
Garda. 

ySrrival. — April 13. — H, C. ship Gen. 
Hewett, from Madras and Ceylon, 5th 
March. Passengers to London, Col.M'In- 
tosb, 6th Mad. N. I. Dr. Boswell, Capt. 
James, 2d Mad. A. Fraser, K. T. Travers, 
J.Camthers, and W. Cairu, Esqrs. Lient. 
and Mrs. Cox, Capt. and Mis. AUCardill, 
Lieut. Crisp, Lieut. McPherson, Mmes. 
Cameron, Harper, Taylor, and Sheridan. 


[Sept. 

Departures. — April lO. — Bleuljeim, 
Shirley, for Madras and Calcutta. Thetis, 
Brow'o, for London. 

BIRTft. 

April 15. — Mis. IngJeton, of a son. 

DEATH. 

March 30. — M. Marmarot, aged 66. 
Had filled several civil and luiluaiy oHices 
with zeal and integrity. 


CAUBUL. 

'I’lie leport of Malimood’s death is 
enoiieous. That sovereign is still on the 
thiuiie of Ciiubul . — Calcutta Gov* Ga- 
zette, Feb. 4. 


Home Intelligence. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


EAST INDIA HOUSE. 

..lug 18, — A Court of Directors was 
held, when a new coimnission of govern- 
inent was agreed upon for Madras, ap- 
pointing Col. Thomas Mtinro governor. 
Sir I'homas Hislop as second in council, 
and John Hodgson and Geo. Stratton, 
Esqrs. third aud fourth members of coun- 
cil. Wm.'fhaclieraj', Esq. was appointed 
provisional councillor. 


CONTINENTAL NOTICE. 

Pari.<, Aug. 24. — Vesterday liis Excel 
M. R. T. Farquliar, goveriior-geneial o 
the Isle of France, h.id tlie honour o 
being admitted by his Majesty to a pii 
Tate audience, which lasted half an liour 


commercial extracts. 

Markets in India . — An overland dis- 
patch from Bombay to the 24th April was 
received in town a few days ago. Tlie 
crop of cotton was supposed to be one- 
third deficient, aud much later than com- 
mon ; prices for col ton very high, and 
goods from Europe e.vtremely low. There 
were many vessels with dollars unable to 
pracure height, and several of them were 
about proceeding to Calcutta. Freiglit 
£5 to ;^6 per ton. No ships were ex- 
pected to sail from Bombay for England 
with new cotton before the end of .May. 

Tbe-Thalia has brouglit intelligence 
from Calcutta to tbe 28th of March. The 
effects of the excessive influx of private 
trade were beginning to decrease, ilie 
markets were thinned, and a demand re- 
viving for every species of goods usually 
brought from Europe for the supply of 
Bengal. The price of cotton, as at Bom- 
had risen considerably, but it is not 


staled, as at that presidency, to have 
been owing to any failure in tlte crops. 
Bengal cotton haf> been in England lower 
than sixpence tiie pound, hut it cannot 
now be imported, including fieiglit aud 
charges, at less than y|d. Money was 
e.\treinely plemifnl at Calf ntta, and tlie 
Company's paper had mneh improved in 
value, being at a discount of only one per 
cent. 

Internal Trade. priiaie letteis 
fiom Liverpool it appears that the tiade 
of that port is assu'ning coiiMdcrable ac- 
tivity; more than 20,000 baits or cotton 
were sold in the course of la>t week, and 
at an advance of lei. to l|d. per pound. 

South Sea ’}. — The Dromedary, Skinner, 
about to sail from Portsmontii for New 
South Wales, bas 300 convicts on hoard. 
Her return cargo to England is to con.sisc 
of uKists and timber from New Zealand. 

Trade of American United Stafeii irit/t 
Chma.^By a reftori fioni Canton inCliin.j, 
annually made to the Aiuerican United 
Slates government, it api*ears that tlie 
import of dollars in American ves.'^els 
during the year 1818, in {hai poit, which 
for foreiirn trade is’ the port of all China, 
amounted to nearly six tniiiious. 

Degiand’s Boston Repoit of ll’fh July 
states, that the East India tiade from 
that quarter will be noJhing iliis. year 
compared vvitli what it w is last year r 
hence the decline in Spanish dollars, 
which, though not abundaor, have fnileu 
iu Boston to and advance. 

Philippine Company. ^The Spanish 
ship St, Julian, Capt. Laborde, armed with 
60 guns, treii.lited by the Royal Philip- 
pine company ot Cadiz, Hi rived thereon 
the 26tli June from Bengal and Pondi- 
cherry, with a valuable cargo. 
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COMMERCIAL NOTICES. 

Export of Cotton, from India, in 1818. 
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England - 

- 178,020 

128,512 

306,532 

24,522,560 

Continent 

- 40,642 

40,109 

80,751 

6.460,0x0 

America 

- 41,210 

42,239 

84,IM9 

6,735,940 

China - • 

- 76,976 

112,197 

189,173 

16,133,9*0 


336,848 

323,807 

660,655 

52,852,400 


Average per Bale, 80 Sicca Rupees. 
V^ue at per Found Sterling, 6,606,^50. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Friday, Jag. 27» 1919. 

Cotton. — ^The market remains steady. 

Sugar. — ^Thc demand for Muscovades has c(^. 
tinned steady this week ; the purchases are not, 
however, extensive. This forenoon extensive 
sales of East-India and Brazil Sugars were brought 
forward j the former sold much about the pncts 
of the last India sale, middling ^hite and grey 
358, a 35s. 6d., ordinary 3 is. a 9is. 6d. From 
the late very low pruesof Sugar, there is every 
probability that the import duty alter the 5th 
proximo will be 278., iu place of 2$s. per cwt. 
the present import duty on Muscovades. 

The public sales brought forward this 
week are again extensive ; in consequence of 
these Urge supplies, the prices yesterday went 
generally 23. per cwt. lower, and the sale was 
heavy at the decline. 

jjice.— This forenoon an extensive sale of East 
India Rice was brought forward, consisting of 
2,366 bags White Bengal j the small proportion 
sold went about is. under the last sale, otdmary 
■white Us. a 13s., very good «hitc I4s. « Ms. 6d.; 
all in bond and liable to the duty. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, 
HOME LIST'. 

*»• Information regpecting BirthSf PeatAs, and 
Marriages, infatuilies connicted vuh India, if 
sent under C')ver, pistpaul, to Messrs. Black and 
Co., LeadenbaU Street, will be ini>erted tu our 
Journal free <if expense, 

BIRTHS. 

Aug. 4. At her father’s, at Kingthorpe Hall, near 
Pickering, in Yorksliire, Mrs. Conyers Hudson, 
of a daughter. 

8. In Upper Cadogan Place, the Udy of Charles 
Oranr, Esq, of a daughter. 

15. The lady of Joseph Part, Esq. of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Aug. 2. Charles Waite, Esq. M.D. to Mrs. Keo- 
diick, of Woodford, widow of ttie Ute Edward 
Kendrick, Esq. 

12. Lieut. Col. Cowper, of the Bombay Eogi- 
meers, tu Lydia, eldest daughter of Dr. Richard 
^eece. 

16. Alexander Harley, Esq. late of the Medical 
Establishment, Bengal, to Sarah, eldest daugh* 
ter of John Hyslop, Esq. Surgeon, Doctor’s 
Commons. 

ip. At Hastings, T. W. Leech, Esq. of the Hon. 
East'india Company’s Naval Service, to Miss 
Selma Charlotte, second daughter of William 
Toosey, Esq. of Bencoolcn. 

— . Mr. Fielding, of Newman Street, London, 
to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of Mr. J« Wal- 
ton, of Ardwick, near Manchester. 


24. At Walcot Church, Bath, Capt. Pcllowes, 
R. N. and C. B. to Miss Humphry s, daughter of 
the late Colonel Isaac Humphrys, Military Se- 
cretary in Bengal. 

28. At Old Windsor, Rnbt. Jas. Harrison, Esq. 
of the Royal Horse Guards (blue), to Lucy, 
fourth daughter of the Utc Rawson Hart B6a- 
dam. Esq. Governor of Bombay. 

DEATHS. 

March 20. On her passage to Bombay, on board 
H. M. ship Miudeu, the lady of Rear-Admiral 
Sir Richard King, Commander-in-Chief in the 
East-lndies. * 

July 28 . At his house in Berkeley Square, Tho- 
mas Graham. Esq. of Kinross and Burleigh, 
M.P. for the County of Kinross. 

Aug. I« At Aix-la-CliapeUe, aged 71, Jas. Forbes, 
Esq. of Albemarle Street, F.K.S. author of the 
** Oriental Memoirs,” 

2 . At Bldckheath, aged 81 , Mrs. Vansittarr, 
mother of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and widow of the Ute Henry Vansutart, Esq. 
formerly Governor of Bengal. 

10 , At Oakingham, Berks, aged 64, Lucy, wi- 
dow of the late Natiianiel Bisnett, of Camber- 
well, Surrey, and formerly of the East-India 
House. 

11. At Huckley, Samuel Charles Wilks, Esq. 
late of the Military Fund Office, East-India 
House. 

25. At Margate, Richard Owen, Esq. late ol the 
Secretary’s Office, East India House. 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Jrnvals. 

July 23 Off Falmouth, Aug. I Gravesend, Min- 
strel, Bristow, from Penang. 

26 Falmouth, Aug. i Deal, 2 Gravesend, Princess 
Charlotte, Rennohhon, from Cevlon g Feb. the 
Cape I g April, and St. Helena 1 1 * Mav. 

29 Off Ponlaiid, Aug. 1 Gravesend, Regent, Rip- 

k ley, from China 10 March, and St. Helena 2g 

May. 

30 Liverpool, Comet, Boag, from Bengal 28 
Feb. 

31 Off Plymouth, 4 Deal, il Gravesend, Phoenix. 
Thompson, from Madras 6 Mar. and St. He- 
lena 8 June. 

Aug. 2 Gravesend, Castle Huntly, Drummond, 
from China. 

— Giavesend, Albion, Brydon, from Bengal. 

— Portsmouth, 6 l>edl. g Gravesend, Marchio- 
ness of Exeter, Gilpin, from Batavia anH the 
C^e. 

4 Off Plymouth, Brilliant, Baker, from Batavia 
and St. Helena. 

5 Off Portsmouth, g Gravesend, Pheenix, White, 
from Bengal 2S Feb. and fit. Helena 7 June. 

7 Off Plymouth, 14 Gravesend, Ganges, O’Brien, 
from Bengal it March, and St. Helena i6 June. 

8 Off Dover, lO Gravesend, Christopher, Locker- 
by. from Bengal and St Helena. 

12 Off Dover, M Gravesend, Traveller, Hutchin- 
son, from Bombay ^ Mar. Mauritius 25 April, 
and the Cape 18 May. 

— Off Land’s End, Tyre, Matherson, from Java. 

— Lamlach, 20 Off the Shannon, George Can- 
ning, • — ., from Bengal. 

14 Deal, Pheenix, Cuzens, from Bombay. 

19 Off Plymouth, 28 Gravesend, Thalia, Herbert, 
from Bengal. 

Depttrtnies, 

July 96 Deal, Rochester, Sutton, fnr Bengal. 

Aug. 7 Deal, Agmcourt, Foreman, forCevion. 

16 Gravesend, 18 Deal, Essex, Mahon, for Ben- 
gal 

25 Gravesend, British Colony, Scott, for the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

26 Portsmouth, True American, Bancroft, for 
India. 


INDIAN' i?i:(juurriE.s and. 

EXCHANGES. 

Indian Securit es and Exclianges remain un- 
altered since last month, but little doubt »* enter- 
tained (a'i money has beemne UK're p'entifulj lUut 
the Exchanges still deelme. 



T1ME.S appotmad for tha EAST,IND Ia COMPANY'S SHIPS of the SEASON 1818-19, 
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GOODS D!:CLA.I«;D for sale at 
'{•HE liAST-INDU HOUSE. 

For S 4 le 7 ^ptcinbfr-^F rompt S Df<ot»her. 
Tt*. — Boliea, 800,000 lb«.~ Corgo«, CatniMK, 
Pukoe, ai>d So>ic^>On^, 4,fO(J.OOO'lb^. — TwaMVav 
ind Hyson Mi«n, l o»0,000 lUs — HvSs»o. 'SOooo 

lijs,-— ^Total, iucludnig Frivatc-Traile. C ♦W.ooo 

For Sale St-plember-^Prompt lo Oecembi’r, 
Company^!’ — Bengal, C«»ast, and ^^ece 

Oood5« Nankeen C|(*£li«, Good^ from tt>€ 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Far Sale 23 September^ Prompt ij Deceuher., 
Zacenced.—Sagar. 

For Sole I (tetober-^prompt t* Janunryy J120. 
Cotton Wool- 

For Sate 19 Octobet^Prompt 2i ,/aiaiorjf. 
Ltanted end Private-Trade. — ludi^o. 


For Sale 12 Forxmber— Prompt 17 Marelu 
f^omptint /*%. — Bengal and C’hnia fianr-rilk. 
'Bengal Silk. 

CARGOES OF EAST-INDIA ClAMPA. 
NY’S SHIPS LATELY ARRIVED. 

CABnOCs of ihc and Oistfe Unntlgfr^m 

C4 (rq, and tUe Europe from BvegaL 
Coirpa»i/*s. — Tea — Nankeen* — Bengal Piece 
G'»od»— Haw Sdk — N«tmeii$ — Siutar — Madein 
Wiuc. 

Private-Trade ond Priviterf- — Tee — Naokeem 
•>-Si|k< *— stWHig ») ka — Crape Shawl* — Crape 
ScaHs— Vermillion— Jadigo—Pepncr— HJiulMrh— ’ 
Cluna Ink— Safflower— ShtWac — Lac Dye— Perm 
JapoMica— Drag'-.n’e Blood — China Rouge— Soy— 
CasiwaOil— Annisted Oil — Ki«h Counter*— Mo- 
tbex-o*. P-'afl-Shells—Mau— Wine— Madura W»ae 
— .Slierry Wioc. 


SHIPS LOADING FOR INDIA. 


ShipC Fames* 

Tons. 

-General Palmer 
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Vittona - - . , 

400 

Mulgrarc CdSiie - 

400 

Lnnach ' - . > 

500 

Henry Porchcr 

600 

Oromocto . . . 

6 >•) 

'nmaodra • . • 

1*10 

Albion > . . 

; 38<4 

Knrfoik - - - , 

j fifd) 

George Home - . 

1 450 

Coiumho - . . 

430 

Perseverance . - 

300 

barib - - . 

480 


CoTnmcwrfers. 


T’-u6c«tt - 
Driver •• - 
Ralph - - 
Drigctill 
PhiBipy - 
Strickland 
Price - - 
West - - 
Lujcy - - 
I I eJter - • 
j Kichardson 
i'^toVer - - 
|1 hacker - 


j M' here to. 

'! Marlras direct. 

{ Calcutta. 

0 Bombay, leaveto touch at Madeira. 

1 Bombay direct, 

Calcwttiu 

'{ Cape of Good Hope, Isle of France, and Bombay^ 
Madra* pnd Bengal, leave to touch at Madeira, 

•j I-.IC of France. 

•: M4« rasantl Bengal. 

‘I Madras ind Bengal. 
j !su* (•! Fr.inre ami Ceylon. 

•! V.r,l mau*s Land anti New SOidh WMes direct. 

•' 8 mbay. 


Daihj Prices of Stocks, from the 2G//t of July to the ^5th of August, 1819. 
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The lodgment thus made on the 
island was maintained by Col. Stu- 
art during the remainder of the 
siege, and the continuance of the 
army in the vicinity of Seringa- 
patam. Meanwhile he advanced to 
a more concentrated position, which 
he strengthened by field works. 
His command included the island, 
the Sultaun’s redoubt on the North, 
and another which he himself con- 
structed south of the river, to com- 
mand a ford, and to prevent the 
enemy from occupying ground which 
overlooked his position. * It was 
from this ornamented seat of gran- 
deur and pleasure, that fascines and 
massy materials were obtained for 
constructing batteries and other 
works subservient to the siege. It 
was with reluctance that the Bri- 
tish engineers supplied their wants 
from this resource, commencing 
the ruin and desolation of the Lall- 
baugh ; but the conduct of the 


• VVilk»*s Hitt. Vo!. 3. p. 930. 
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enemy, by having laid waste the 
open country, left no alternative. 
Nothing could be more galling to 
Tippoo than to see his palace in- 
habited by infidels, and his favou- 
rite gardens yielding to their hands 
instruments for reducing his capital. 

Excited by interest and revenge 
to recover this important situation, 
he made a second attempt on the 
7th. The Sultan’s redoubt was 
first vigorously assailed and tena- 
ciously defended. The attack was 
repeatedly made by the Mohamme- 
dans sword in hand, and repulsed. 
The French corps in the enemy’s 
service were next employed : the 
result was the same. Late in the 
afternoon two heavy columns of 
infantry attacked Col. Stuart’s main 
position on the island; again the ene- 
my were driven back with great loss, 
and being on every point defeated, 
they thought proper on the same 
night to evacuate the whole line of 
redoubts to the north of the river. 
Having occupied these, the English 

VoL, VIII. 2 S 
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commenced all the preparatory ope- 
rations of the siege. * 

Col. Stuart’s post was not only 
the first immediate annoyance to 
the enemy, but it served as a means 
of communication and support to 
the Bombay army, who occupied 
ground on the north side of the 
fort, against which the principal 
attack was to be directed. When 
this army on the 22d February w'as 
attacked by the besieged, and ex- 
posed to a severe engagement. Col. 
Stuart preparerl with a select force 
to march to its assistance. While 
supporting an attitude of offence 
which required the united exertion 
of judgment, decision, courage and 
skill, he was not less attentive to 
the duties of humanity and the dic- 
tates of henevolence. It was well 
known, that besides the Europeans 
who were detained in Tippoo’s 
prisons, many of the inhabitants 
of the Carnatic and their families 
languished in the same wretched 
captivity. By confidential commu- 
nications with these desponding 
sufferers. Col. Stuart had appointed 
a place for their resort, as they suc- 
cessively escaped ; and thus many 
thousands of them were restored to 
their native homes, -j- 

It is remarked by a respectable 
writer, that it was an interesting 
spectacle, at the dawn of every morn- 
ing, to see the whole circumference 
of a redoubt surrounded by men, 
women and children, with their 
cattle and effects, who were passed 
over to the island before broad day- 
light, and forwarded by Lord Corn- 
wallis’s orders by the first escort, 
and with such aid as they required. 
Upon the conclusion of a treaty 
of peace with Tippoo in March 
1792, Col. Stuart and his detach- 
ment were withdrawn from the 
island of Seringapatam. The Ma- 
dias army soon afterwards marched 
towards Bangalore, on its return to 
the Carnatic. Lord Cornwallis pro- 
ceeded with the hostage princes, 
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the sons of Tippoo Siiltaun, to Ma- 
dras, and entrusted to Col. Stuart 
the distiihuting of the corps to the 
several stations assigned them. They 
separated at Conjeveram,when Col. 
Stuart proceeded with a large di- 
vision to the principal cantonment 
in the Carnatic, at Wallajahbad, 
which he was appointed to com- 
mand. 

At this station Col. Stuart re- 
mained until early in 1793, attend- 
ing to the discipline and comfort of 
the troops, whom he had so glori- 
ously led in the field. He now ob- 
tained a furlough to England, and 
sailed from Madras on board the 
H. C. ship Contractor, on the 2d of 
February. At St. Helena he met 
the gratifying intelligence that his 
majesty had, in the previous year 
1792, appointed him one of his 
aides-des-camp, which honour con- 
ferred the permanent rank of Colo- 
nel in the army. 

The Contractor arrived at Ports- 
mouth on the 29th June 1793. 
Col. Stuart proceeded to London, 
and at court met from his sove- 
reign that gratifying reception, that 
discriminating evidence of personal 
favor, which his distinguished ac- 
tions merited. Before he left St. 
James’s, it was intimated to him by 
one of bis majesty’s ministers, that 
his services would very soon be 
again required. In a few days af- 
terwards, an explicit communica- 
tion by Mr. Dundas at the India 
board, prepared him to go out as 
second in command in an expedition 
against the Isle of France. He 
had hardly been three months at 
home when he received his final in- 
structions, and Colonel Stuart left 
London. Limited to this special 
service, he received a commisson, 
dated 21st October, giving him the 
local rank of Brigadier-general. He 
embarked on his majesty’s ship the 
Diomede, then lying at Ports- 
mouth, on the 24th October, and 
sailed immediately. After being 
three days at sea, adverse weather 
compelled the ship to put back to 
Falmouth 5 nor was the voyage re- 
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sumed till the 15th November. At 
the Cape of Good Hope she was 
detained three weeks in obtaining 
supplies, and replacing her fore- 
mast, discovered to be sprung. The 
Diomede did not reach Madras until 
some time in April 1794. Colonel 
Stuart immediately laid before the 
government of Fort St. George the 
dispatch from the secret committee 
of the court of directors, and also 
his own instructions from the war 
department. The king’s ministers 
had expected that the Diomede 
would have arrived at Madras early 
in February. As so much time had 
been lost by the accidents of the 
voyage, extraordinary efforts be- 
came necessary to prepare the troops 
and stores which the presidency of 
Madras had to supply for the in- 
tended expedition. Sir William 
Medows had been appointed by the 
government at home to the com- 
mand in chief, and it had been ar- 
ranged that he should follow Col. 
Stuart with a large body of troops 
from England. Meanwhile the 
public departments at Fort St. 
George compensated by their ac- 
tive proceedings for the inevitable 
delays which had retarded the dis- 
patches. Every thing that depend- 
ed on the resources of India was 
provided in sufficient time for the 
important enterprize. The season, 
however, passed away without any 
appearance of co-operation from 
Europe, and the ultimate arrange- 
ments in India were suspended. 
The state of affairs in the mother 
country had required that another 
destination should be given to the 
forces at home ; and in the begin- 
ning of 1795, the supreme govern- 
ment in India, learning this, di- 
rected, that the projected expedi- 
tion should be relinquished. 

Col. Stuart now considered the 
object of his return to India to be 
finished, and he applied to the com- 
mander-in-chief in that country for 
a renewal of his furlough to Europe, 
at the same time offering to remain 
if the public service required it. 
The commandcr-in -chief complied 


with this request ; but while Col. 
Stuart was preparing for his voyage, 
information was received in India of 
the hostile turn which affairs had 
taken in Holland, accompanied with 
orders from the king’s ministets 
and the court of directors, to se- 
cure and occupy the Dutch esta- 
blishments in the island of Ceylon. 
In the event of the Dutch govern- 
ment refusing to receive the assist- 
ance and protection of the British 
troops, on behalf of the Prince of 
Orange, their settlements were to 
be taken possession of by force, in 
the name of bis Britannic majesty. 
The government of Madras selected 
Col. Stuart to command this impor- 
tant expedition. Two divisions of 
troops were to combine in the ser- 
vice. The first division embarked 
from Madras on the .30th of July 
1795. A squadron of his majesty’s 
ships, under Admiral Rainier, con- 
veyed them to Negapatam, where 
they were joined by the Diomede 
and the transports, with troops 
from the southern division of the 
coast army. On the 1st of August 
this armament anchored in Buck 
Bay, Trincomalee. 

The object for which the British 
authorities had sent it, was imme- 
diately explained to the Dutch 
commandant of Trincomalee j at 
the same time, letters were deliver- 
ed to him from Mr. Van Anglebeck, 
the governor of Colombo and of 
Ceylon, directing the commandant 
to give up the fort of Ostenburgto 
the custody of a British detach- 
ment. The commandant, however, 
declining to comply with these re- 
quisitions, Admiral Rainier and 
Col. Stuart resolved on compelling 
the surrender of the place. The 
troops were landed on the 3d with 
their artillery, equipage, and stores. 
Batteries were constructed and 
opened against the fort ofTrincoraa- 
lee. It surrendered, together with 
fort Ostenburg, by capitulation, 
on the 26th of August 1795. The 
attack had been planned with judg- 
ment and pursued with spirit. The 
defence was chiefly remarkable for 
o c o 
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the obstinacy and valour of the 
Malays, who headed some despe- 
rate sallies on the besiegers, and 
would have persevered in maintain- 
ing the breach, when it was open to 
an assault, had they not been aban- 
doned by the prudence or pusil- 
lanimity of the Dutch part of the 
garrison. 

Soon after this event, Batticaloa, 
Manir, Mallatice, and the island of 
Calpentine, surrendered without re- 
sistance to detachments which Col. 
Stuart sent for their reduction. 
JafFnapatam, a regular fort of con- 
siderable strength, submitted with 
the same facility to a force conduct- 
ed by the Colonel in person. These 
transactions finished the campaign 
of 1795 in Ceylon. We thus ac- 
quired possession of the northern 
and north-eastern skirts of the is- 
land ; an extent of coast of nearly 
300 miles was reduced in the space 
of about five months. 

In November the government of 
Madras signified to Col. Stuart their 
intention of reducing the whole 
island, and that he should receive a 
reinforcement of troops adequate to 
the magnitude of the service. The 
whole force, when thus augmented, 
consisted si the following details. 
A complete equipment of mortars, 
battery, and field train ; one com- 
pany of royal artillery, two of 
Bengal, one of Madras, and two 
of Bombay, with the proportion of 
gun lascars ; his majesty’s 52d, 73d, 
and 77th regiments. Of native in- 
fantry in the Hon. Company's ser- 
vice, the 7tb, 9th, and 35th bat- 
talions of the Madras army, with 
the grenadier battalion j and the 3d 
from that of Bombay. There were 
also a corps of 500 pioneers, and 
stores and ordnance for a siege. 
These forces were in a high state of 
discipline, and had been long inured 
to the dangers and fatigues of war. 
In January 1796, they were di- 
rected by Col. Stuart to assemble at 
Negumbo, a fort about 22 miles to 
the northward of Columbo, the seat 
of the Dutch government in the 
island. The first division that 


should arrive was to take possession 
of this fort. It is to be explained, 
that one of these divisions, under 
the command of an excellent offi- 
cer, Lieut. Col. Petrie, was to em- 
bark from the coast of Malabar ■, 
another from Trincomalee, con- 
ducted by Col. Stuart himself j 
and a third proceeded in boats from 
Manar under Major Barbutt. So 
accurately, however, were these 
movements concerted, that the two 
last-mentioned divisions arrived al- 
most at the same instant, and the 
first on the next morning. The 
whole were landed on that and the 
following day, 3d and 4th February, 
without opposition. The road lead- 
ing from Negumbo to Columbo is 
through a flat country, and oSers 
few natural impediments to the 
march of troops, except such as 
occur from several deep and un- 
fordable rivers. The first river is 
seven miles from Negumbo : the 
back was immediately occupied by a 
detachment. On the 7th February 
Col. Petrie moved forward with 
additional forces, and on the next 
day advanced to the Mutwal river. 
On the 9th Col. Stuart with the 
main body joined Col. Petrie. The 
Mutwal is about 300 yards broad ; 
dispositions were made to cross it 
in face of the enemy, posted with 
artillery on the opposite bank, with 
an apparent determination to dis- 
pute the passage. Flat boats and 
rafts received the troops j the ar- 
tillery covered the embarkation. A 
frigate, commanded by Capt. Gar- 
dener, entering the mouth of the 
river, held an easy communication 
with the army, and assisted in these 
operations. It was however dis- 
covered on the morning of the 1 1th 
that the enemy had precipitately 
abandoned their strong position, 
thrown their artillery into the river, 
and retired to Columbo. Col. Stu- 
art directed the first division with 
some field pieces to cross immedi- 
ately. By four o'clock the whole 
army were ferried over, and encamp- 
ed at the village of Passpitale. The 
village of Mutwal was on our right ; 
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Major Barbutt, with the hank com- 
panies of the European regiments, 
formed a piquet on the right of the 
line, and a little in advance at the 
village. At 6 o’clock next morn- 
ing, this post was attacked by a 
strong body of the enemy, consist- 
ing of European and Malay troops. 
Against this sudden and vigorous 
effort, the post was maintained un- 
til Col. Stuart arrived with the 52d 
regiment for its support. The rest 
of the forces were ordered to fol- 
low } but, before they could reach 
the ground. Col. Stuart led the ad- 
vance to the charge. The Dutch 
troops were covered by the bank of 
a road and a jungle; but they soon 
gave way, and the 77th coming up 
at the moment, the enemy were 
briskly pursued, firing occasionally 
on our troops as they retreated. 
The pursuit continued until the 
enemy reached a post within view 
of Columbo, called the Company’s 
Gardens, where the country begins 
to open. 

At this spot they formed under 
the cover of a slight fence, and gave 
our troops a general discharge of 
musketry. Col. Stuart ordered Ma- 
jor Barbutt, with the flank com- 
panies, to charge with the bayonet, 
without loading. The fence was 
instantly carried, and the enemy 
put again to flight. The chief loss 
fell amongst the Malays, who, on 
this and many other occasions, dis- 
played m ire activity and gallantry 
than the Dutch European troops. 
Some prisoners were made. The 
British detachment look a position 
in the rear of the gardens, where it 
commanded a fine view of the pet- 
tah and fort of Columbo. At three 
o’clock in the afternoon, the whole 
of the forces arrived, advanced from 
this ground, and assumed their in- 
tended position for the siege. The 
line extended along the heights, by 
the church of Wolphendorph and 
the house of the Dessavine at Hus- 
seldorph. The right was on the 
sea, in the rear of the pettah ; and 
the left was covered by the lakes, 
which communicate with the ditch 


of the fort. The head-quarters of 
Col. Stuart was in the centre of the 
line, at the house usually occupied 
by the Candian ambassadors when 
deputed to Columbo. After an in- 
terval of two days, preparations 
were made for commencing the 
siege. The battering train was land- 
ed from the shipping. The engi- 
neer’s materials, including fascines 
ready made, wfere brought in boats 
from Manar. Having it in his 
power to take possession of the sub- 
urbs, which must have involved 
the loss of much valuable property, 
and probably the lives of some of 
the inhabitants. Col. Stuart was 
willing to try the effects of negocia- 
tion ; accordingly, on the 14th of 
February, Major Agnesv, the adju- 
tant-general, was sent into the fort 
with a flag of truce. The summons 
was conveyed in the name of Col. 
Stuart, and of Capt. Gardiner, as 
the senior naval officer. It simply 
demanded the surrender of the fort 
to the arms of His Britannic Ma- 
jesty, promising protection to the 
inhabitants and security to private 
property. In the evening. Major 
Agnew returned, bringing a propo- 
sal for a cessation of hostilities, as 
a prelude to a capitulation. On the 
next day definitive articles were 
concluded and ratified. The capi- 
tulation of Columbo,besides making 
us masters of this important for- 
tress, provided that the rest of the 
Dutch possessions in Ceylon should 
be surrendered to the British arms. 
Under this title, detachments occu- 
pied the forts of Calitura, Point de 
Galle, and Mattura. 

Such was the able management of 
Col. Stuart, winning advantages in 
the field, and improving them by 
negociation ; with this facility were 
the important territories of the 
Dutch in Ceylon transferred to the 
British dominion. They comprised 
many strongly fortified places, ricir, 
and populous towns. These pos- 
sessions are highly valuable in a 
political and military view; but 
they are scarcely less so for the 
purposes of commerce, by securing 
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to us a good harbour, and many of 
the most precious articles of an ex- 
clusive mart. 

As soon as these events could he 
communicated, the Madras govern- 
ment invested Col. Stuart with the 
chief civil and military authority 
over the island. With a confirma- 
tion of this high trust, his majesty’s 
ministers conveyed to him the ex- 
pression of their own thanks, and of 
his sovereign’s fullest approbation. 

Col. Stuart remained in the go- 
vernment of Ceylon during the year 
1796. In exercising its powers, the 
energy of his character had many 
opportunities of displaying itself. 
He made himself master of the sta- 
tistics of the island, its advantages, 
interests, and resources. To secure 
this valuable conquest to his coun- 
try, he improved its defence ; 
among the details for the military 
engineer, he strengthened the for- 
tifications of Columbo, protected 
the pettah by new works, con- 
structed batteries for guarding the 
bay southward of the Mutwal river, 
and added to the fortified points at 
Trincomalee. He inspected and 
directed every thing himself. At 
the same time a prudent economy 
regulated the public expenditure : 
the interest and honour of his 
country indicated on all occasions 
the chief objects of Col. Stuart’s 
attention. He was equally active 
to promote the happiness of the 
Dutch inhabitants. Although fo- 
rensic duties may be supposed fo- 
reign to his previous habits. Col. 
Stuart zealously employed himself 
in an impartial administration of 
justice. The inhabitants of Co- 
lumbo still remember and gratefully 
acknowledge his benevolence and 
kindness. It was a sincere gratifi- 
cation to a mind like his, to receive, 
after he left the island, testimonials 
of affection and regard from the in- 
habitants. 

While be still continued governor 
of Ceylon, he was promoted to the 
rank of Major-general. Near the 
end of 1796, a change of appoint- 
ment made him commander-in- 


chief of the Bombay army, with 
the local rank of lieutenant-general, 
and a seat as second in council at 
that presidency. 

He was succeeded and relieved 
at Ceylon by Major-gen. Doyle, as 
Governor and Commander-in-chief. 

On the 1st January 1797, Gen. 
Stuart embarked on the Swift, H. 
C.’s cruizer, for Bombay. On his 
way up the coast of Malabar he 
touched at Calicut and Cananore, 
chiefly to collect political informa- 
tion, and to examine the progress 
of the fortifications carrying on 
at the last-mentioned place. 

Mr. Duncan was at this period 
governor of Bombay, a man of a 
comprehensive mind and of indefa- 
tigable habits. With a total dis- 
regard of private fortune, with an 
unwearied zeal and an incorrupt- 
ible integrity, he exerted his talents 
to promote the views and interests 
of the Company in India. He re- 
ceived Gen. Stuart, on bis arrival 
at Bombay, with the greatest at- 
tention and cordiality. A mutual 
confidence followed ; and the pre- 
sident consulted the second in coun- 
cil on all the important affairs of 
government. This harmony afford- 
ed an example of the governor and 
commander-in-chief acting heartily 
together, without that jealousy, and 
without any of those feuds, which 
had frequently endangered the pub- 
lic safety in India. The organiza- 
tion and patronage of the army were 
left in the hands of the commander- 
in-chief, subject, of course, to the 
salutary controul of the governor. 
When his judgment fortified him in 
a different opinion on any point of 
military arrangement, Mr. Duncan 
never failed to interpose the decla- 
ration of it in the terms of friend- 
ship rather than of authority. While 
Gen. Stuart respected the station 
and talents of the governor, he was 
as ready to deliver his free and can- 
did sentiments on every question of 
policy which might affect the general 
interest. Mr. Duncan possessed 
a sound and vigorous understanding. 
He was superior to the little feelintr, 
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the constitutional defect of weak 
minds, the pride of self-competence, 
which never can avail itself of the 
advice and judgment of others. He 
was always anxious to obtain, and 
would sometimes even solicit, a re- 
cord of Gen. Stuart’s opinions, and 
that not always because they agreed 
with his own. The numerous mi- 
nutes which the general delivered 
on the political transactions of 
India, during a period of very great 
interest and importance, will testify 
the share which he took in delibe- 
rating on those affairs, as well as 
manifest the good understanding 
which existed between him and the 
governor. It sometimes happened 
that they differed in opinion : this 
never produced a moment of ill- 
will ; while the authorized officer 
took the responsibility of decision, 
a manly explanation, tempered by 
good breeding, left in either no germ 
of uneasiness or discontent. The 
private and tortuous views which 
have frequently produced dissension 
and disorder in public concerns, 
were strangers to the minds of these 
eminent men. They were anxious 
for the public welfare and honour, 
and were well contented to see each 
other the instrument of any pro- 
posed result beneficial to their coun- 
try. The native candour of Gen. 
Stuart’s mind made him incapable 
of dissimulation, which has been 
well named “ a faint kind of policy.” 
The same quality led him equally to 
detest every.species of meanness and 
corruption. No man was ever more 
independent in his conduct and prin- 
ciples. His character had an honest 
and decisive firmness, which bis 
friends loved and respected. Where 
he had the exercise of full powers, 
a modest estimate of his own judg- 
ment inclined him to hear opinions 
differing from his own calmly and 
dispassionately. 

Gen Stuart found his situation, 
when he entered upon it, surround- 
ed with more difficulties than might 
have been expected in a time of 
peace. For some years the post of 
commander-in-chief had been va- 


cant ; and as tbe officers who had 
occasionally exercised its functions, 
each as a provisional successor, were 
without a seat in council, they had 
neither the authority nor the infor- 
mation which could enable them to 
discharge its important duties ef- 
fectually. The new commander-in- 
chief found, therefore, an abundant 
arrear of business ; arrangements to 
complete, and abuses or negligence 
to repair. At this era, too, orders 
arrived from home that the Com- 
pany’s military service should be 
placed on a footing of perfect equal- 
ity with his majesty’s. To effect 
this improvement, the Bombay army 
was divided into regiments, and the 
system of regimental rise was intro- 
duced. The medical department 
was reformed, and a system for its 
expenditure, framed by Gen. Stuart. 
Many useful regulations, suggested 
by his experience, were incorporat- 
ed into the military code of that 
presidency, which continue still in 
force. To augment the strength 
of the Bombay army, a corps of 
pioneers was added to its establish- 
ment ; and he evinced the necessity, 
and developed the means, of raising 
several new regiments. These mo- 
numents of bis labours in the mili- 
tary administration, together with 
recurring attention to the discipline 
of the army, and to the political af- 
fairs which his station in the go- 
vernment required him to consider, 
afforded the commander-in-chief a 
full share of occupation. Whatever 
branch of business he undertook he 
heartily pursued to its thorough 
completion. 

This uniform mode of life was, 
for a short time, interrupted by a 
rebellion in one of the districts of 
Malabar, where the Cottiole, or Pay- 
cby Rajah, had taken arms against 
the Company’s troops, and whose 
first successes gave an alarming as- 
pect to his determined struggle to 
subvert their dominion over his 
native land. This rajah had lately 
defeated a considerable detachment 
of our troops under Lieut. Col. Dow, 
that had ascended the Ghauts, with 
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a view of reducing the insurgents to 
obedience. Major Cameron, and a 
number of valuable men, lost their 
lives in attempting to retreat before 
this invisible enemy, who attacked 
them under cover of the woods and 
jungles. It was apprehended that the 
spirit of (lisaflFection might spread, 
and that the whole of the inhabitants 
of Malabar might rise in arms 
to assert an independence which 
they had but recently lost. To 
avert this misfortune, the governor 
conceived that his own presence and 
authority on the spot were neces- 
sary. The call for encouraging aus- 
pices in the field induced him to re- 
quest that the comraander-in-chicf 
would accompany him. They ac- 
cordingly embarked on the 10th of 
April 1797, with their respective 
suites, on board the Drake, one of 
the Company’s cruisers, and arrived 
on the 17 th at Tillicherry. They 
formed a committee of government, 
and carried with them all its pow- 
ers. The military operations were 
left entirely to the direction of Gen. 
Stuart. He found every thing to 
repair. The troops and officers 
were disheartened by their recent 
defeat ; while the nature of an in- 
surrectionary warfare, carried on by 
a concealed and furious enemy, of- 
fered to perseverance no splendid 
trophies to revive their courage. 
The resources of the province were 
exhausted, and the approach of the 
monsoon left no opportunity of sup- 
plying any deficiencies from Bom- 
bay. Gen. Stuart had to organize 
the troops and to create a commis- 
sariat. By exertions to surmount 
the obstacles of the season, a re- 
spectable detachment was formed 
to recommence offensive operations. 
Marching under Lieut. Col. Dun- 
lop, this force invaded the territory 
of the triumphant rebel chief, drove 
the enemy before them, and dis- 
persed his numerous bands. The 
monsoon rendered further opera- 
tions impracticable, and obliged the 
troops to retire into quarters. The 
impression produced by these vigo- 
rous measures, however, effected the 


submission of the insurgents, and 
enabled the governor to restore 
tranquillity. On this object he was 
employed during the rains, which 
last, on the coast of Malabar, from 
June to September. Nor did this 
pacific consummation liberate the 
committee. The affairs belonging 
to the administration of the pro- 
vince, which had fallen into con- 
fusion, still detained them on the 
coast. At length having finished 
their valuable labours, among which 
was a subsidiary treaty of alliance 
with the rajah of Travancore, the 
governor and commander-in-chief 
embarked, 1st January 1798, on 
the Sir Edward Hughes, East India- 
man, and reached Bombay on the 
8th of the same month. 

On his return to the presidency, 
Gen. Stuart resumed the direction 
of those improvements in the mili- 
tary administration, of which an 
outline has been traced. In June, 

1798, when the arfiuous struggle of 
the mother country, for the inde- 
pendence of the world, required the 
contributions of individuals, Gen. 
Stuart subscribed for the defence 
of the nation 30,000 rupees, equal 
to a sum nearly of £4000. He 
continued to pursue an active and 
useful life, divided between the 
military and civil affairs of India, 
until the second war with Tippooin 

1799. Before this event, the French 
expedition to Egypt, and the de- 
signs of Buonaparte, had excited 
the vivid apprehension of the Indian 
governments. General Stuart was 
among the first to appreciate the 
nature and extent of this danger. 
His reflections, tracing its probable 
course, and the measures which he 
suggested for meeting it in an early 
stage, obtained the approbation of 
the Governor General, the Earl of 
Mornington, now Marquis of Wel- 
lesley, a man himself of the greatest 
talents, who admired and encou- 
raged in others the development of 
that political foresight and fertility 
of resource, of which his own ad- 
ministration afforded many striking 
specimens. When a war with Tip- 
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poo was perceived to be inevitable, any application on the subject, nor 
and the Governor-general had deter- would even suffer others to hint to 
mined to prosecute it with all the thesupreme government h‘s peculiar 
forces at his disposal. Lord Welles- situation. It is true that the friendly 
ley wrote to Gen. Stuart, and attention of Gen., now Lord Har- 
made a personal request, in very ris, and the high sense of honour 
handsome terms, that the general and soldier-like feeling of Gen. 
would command the army in the Floyd, prevented, as much as pos- 
field which the presidency of Bom- sible, any unpleasanfretisation or 
bay was to furnish. It happened, uneasiness to Gen. Stuart, when, 
at this critical time, that Gen. Stu- in the course of the service, his 
art’s health was very much impair- local rank might have produced 
ed, and it appeared to many of his embarrassment : but Lord Welles- 
friends that he was not in a condi- ley himself afterwards regretted that 
tion to undergo the fatigues of a he had omitted to rectify the cir- 
campaign without imminent danger cumstance, when, in the division of 
to his life. But this consideration prize-money, it was likely to ope- 
had no weight with him, balanced rate to Gen. Stuart’s disadvantage, 
against public duty. He observed and which required his lordship's 
to one in whom he reposed confi- interference to prevent, 
dence, " that he had but one life. On the 27th January 1799 Gen. 
and he owed it to his country ; that Stuart embarked, with his personal 
he should not probably, in the pre- staff, in the Panther cruiser, and 
sent state of his health, have made arrived at Cananore on the 3d Fe- 
an offer of his services, but as they bruary. The Bombay army was 
were asked, and by one of the most to assemble on this point, and Gen, 
distinguished men that India had Harris had appointed that it should 
yet seen, he would not, for a be at Seedapore, on the frontier of 
moment, allow private considera- the Coorga territory, by the 3d of 
tions of hazard or inconvenience to March, in order to advance into 
influence his determination." With Mysore and form a junction with 
the same manly disinterestedness, the grand army. Every one knows 
he exposed himself to be superseded the hurried and bustling scene 
in his rank and command, wiihout which an encampment exhibits on 
making any stipulation to prevent the commencement of a campaign 
such a consequence. His rank of in India. The short time which Gen. 
lieutenant-general was confined to Stuart had for preparation required 
the territories subordinate to Bom- extraordinary dispatch j be exerted 
bay. When serving beyond those himself to arrive punctually at the 
limits, he could only avail himself place of rendezvous, under the im- 
of his commission in the army of pression that there was not a mo- 
major-general j and there were many merit to lose: the departments were 
general oflicers of that rank senior formed, the arrangements were com- 
to him in India, both in the King’s plete, and the army moved for- 
and Company’s service, who would, ward on the 2 1 st February. ' It 
as a matter of course, claim rank of ascended the Poodicherun Ghaut 
him in the country of the enemy, on the 25th, and a brigade in ad- 
This circumstance had escaped the vance took post at Seedapore by the 
notice of the Governor-general, who day appointed. The army under 
could have extended his local com- Gen. Harris was not, however, 
mission, as he had that of Gen. equally prepared to enter on the 
Harris. Gen Stuart, although aware plan of co-operation, which had 
ofwhat might occur, declined, from brought the Bombay army on the 
a feeling of delicacy towards bis verge of the enemy's territory j and 
senior officers, and from a disregard Tippoo Snltaun resolved on striking 
of individual advantage, to make a decisive blow, by attacking the 
Asiatic Journ, — No, 46. Vol. VIII. 2 T 
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force nnder the command of Lieut. 
Gen. Stuart. Tippoo selected the 
flower of his army, and, with extra- 
ordinary celerity and seciccy, ar- 
rived on the moining of the .'ith of 
March at Periapatatn, where he en- 
camped four or five miles distant 
from the ativaiice of the Bombay 
army. This happened on the same 
day on which Gen. Han is was en- 
tering Mysore by its eastern boun- 
dary. On the 6th of March Tip- 
poo Sultaun passetl his own frontier, 
and attacked the post at Seedapore 
in two heavy columns. The total 
strength of Gen. Stuart’s army did 
not amount to more than 6000 fii;ht- 
ing men. The attack of the Sul- 
taun’s force was sustained by a 
single brigade of native infatitry, 
which, although stiriounded and 
pressed on all shies by the enemy, 
made a firm and gallant resistance. 
Gen. Stuart hastened to their sup- 
port, and at the head of the flank 
companies of the /.‘ith, and the 
whole of the 77th regt., charged and 
dispersed the assailants. After this 
signal defeat Tippoo retreated pre- 
cipitately to his camp at Periapatatn, 
and made no further attempt to 
molest the Bombay army. The loss 
sustained by Tippoo’s army on the 
6th of March, amounted to 2000 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
which included several ofiiceis of 
rank, and some of considerable dis- 
tinction. The loss sustained by the 
Bombay army did not exceed 150 
rank and file. 'The Governor-general, 
in his dispatch to the com t of direct- 
ors, confers the highest plaudits on 
tWs brilliant and important action. 

“Adverting,” Lord Wellesley ob- 
serves, “ to the great disproportion 
of numbers, .and to other circum- 
stances of disadvantage, I am con- 
fident that your hon. court will be 
of opinion, that the conduct and 
success of the at my of Bombay on 
that day has seldom been etpialled, 
and never surpassed in Imlia.”* 
The response to this event at home 
was anetther emanatioti of lionour. 

• fkiTernor-eencraI’5 ktier tfv the C.-tut of 
53 irector?, Tort Si. Gt 1709. 


The Court of Diiectors resolved 
unanimously, “ that the thanks of the 
Court should be given to Lieut. Gen. 
Stuart, for his able conduct in the 
command of the Bombay army pre- 
vious to its junction, and to the 
officers and men of that army who 
w'ere engaged in the action of the 
6ih of March, with a choice body 
of the troops of Tippoo Sultaun, for 
their able -and spirited con<!uct on 
that occasion.” 

In the beginning of April, intel- 
ligence was received of the arrival 
of the army of Madras and Bengal 
before Seringapatam. On the 8th 
of that month, Gen Floyd encamped 
to the eastward of Periapatam, with 
a large reinforcement of cavalry and 
infantry, to enable the Bombay 
arnty to move forward, without risk, 
on the enemy’s capital. This was 
the more necessary as the Bombay 
army was without cavalry, and was 
encumbered with a great quantity of 
stores and provisions, collected for 
service and consumption at the 
pending siege j and for which it 
would otherwise have been difficult 
to force a passage against the nu- 
merous horse of Tippoo. An inter- 
course was immediately opened be- 
tween the two British camps, and 
an officer who enjoyed his con- 
fidence was sent by Gen. Stuart to 
wait upon Gen. Floyd. It was to 
learn bis intentions, and to receive 
his orders, since, as soon as Gen. 
Stuait should pass the boundary of 
the Bombay territory, the operation 
of his commission as lieutenant-ge- 
neral was expected to cease. The 
situation was anomalous, involving 
inconsistent gradations. The in- 
frequency of its occurrence had pre- 
vented the legislature from foresee- 
ing and providing for it. From the 
peculiar constitution of the Indian 
annies, the emoluments and preroga- 
tives of commander-in-chief, toge- 
ther with his important charge, 
would remain attached to Gen. Stu- 
art, without reference to his local 
rank. There was not a word said 
on the subject to Gen. Floyd j but 
he felt and comprehended at once 
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all the circumstances of the case. 
AVith a blunt and soldier-like frank- 
ness, he obsciTed to a person vrho 
will never forget his words : “ Tell 
Stuart that I shall think it an ho- 
nour, by G — d, to serve under him,” 
Gen. Stuart met this sentiment with 
a corresponding magnanimity ; no 
commands were given ; the mea- 
sures for the march and junction of 
the troops were concerted by the 
friendly leaders ; and on the 14fh of 
April the united forces arrived at 
Seringapatam, after a series of fa- 
tiguing marches, and after having de- 
feated every attempt which the ene- 
my made to interrupt their progress. 
Their arrival with the convoy gave 
Gen. Harris the requisite accession ot 
strength and of materials for the 
commencement of the siege. Ihc 
two divisions hdted on the ISth, 
for the refreshment of the men and 
the arrangement of the stores. On 
the 16th of April, Gen. Stuart 
crossed the river Cavery with the 
army of Bombay, and took up a 
position not far fioin the ground 
occupied by Lord Cornwallis’s right 
in 1792 . Besides having a part in 
the general combinations of the 
siege, the force under Gen. Stuait 
was to enfilade the face tJf the fort 
against which batteries were to be 
erected, and to make itself master of 
the outposts which might flank or 
annoy the future breach. It was 
separated by the river from the main 
army ; retained its own staff and 
arrangements, and its operations 
were conducted, in a great degree, 
according to Gen. Stuart’s indi>i- 
dual judgment. It was unquestion- 
ably the most conspicuous and most 
important command, next to that of 
the commander-in-chief. On the 
I7th, Gen. Stuart’s position was re- 
inforced by the 74th, and a Madras 
battalion of sepoys. The detach- 
ment marched the same d.ay as a 
sustaining party to the 75th and two 
battalions of Bombay sepoys, who 
were appointed to drive the enemy 
from the village of' Agrar, where 
they were erecting a redoubt which 
would have commanded the ground 


intended for Gen. Stuart’s ap- 
proaches and batteries. The redoubt 
was attacked and carried without 
much loss. The troops established 
themselves within 1000 yards of the 
fort, and this advanced post was 
afterwards connected with those 
established, on the other side of the 
river, by the array under the direc- 
tion of Geu. Harris, so as to give 
great security to the subsequeat 
operations.* The interruption of- 
fered by the enemy to these opera- 
tions, beyond the resistance of the 
fort of Seringapatam, was feeble 
and ineffectual. Once or twice, 
at the lime of a sortie from the gar- 
rison, a large body of horse entiea- 
‘vomed to divert Gen. Stuart's at- 
tention from the siege, by appearing 
in the rear of his position, and 
threatening an attack. All these 
attempts were easily frustrated. 

Oit the 4th of May, the memo- 
rable day of the assault of Scringa- 
patam, the enemy appeared again 
in the rear of the army of Bomlbay. 
They were commanded by Pumea, 
tbc principal minister of Tippoo : 
their display of force in approach- 
ing indicated some vigour and r&s 
solution ; but a few field-pieces, 
which Gen. Stnayt caused to be 
pointed against them, and the piquets 
of the army, were sufficient to keep 
them at bay. Their attack did not, 
for a moment, avert one eye from 
observing tJie progress of the storm, 
and the interesting scene that was 
passing. The Bombay army fur- 
nished a contingent of gallant troops 
for the assault, which, with the 
officers who conducted it, highly 
distinguished themselves on that 
glorious occasion. The important 
part taken by that army from the 
commencement of the siege, the 
vigour with which every attack on 
their outposts was repulsed, _ the 
spirit shewn in the assault of the 
breach, received the energetic 
thanks and approbation of the com- 
mander-in-chief in India ; and the 
orders published the day after the. 

• Wilki'j Hist., Vol. ill. p. 

2 'f 2 
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assault record a handsome acknoiv- few montiis, Gen, Stuart’s health, 
ledgement to their leader. The season was again open for re- 

The Governor-general also con- turning to Bombay, and that go- 
1 ferred distinct thanks on Gen. Stu- vernment had sent one of their 
• art. The lustre of this victory was cruizers to receive his orders. 

fully appreciated in England. Both On the 27th of September, 1799, 
houses of parliament voted their Gen. Stuart embarked in the In- 
thanks to the oflScers and men who, trepid for Bombay. After proceed- 
by their spirit and exertion, had ing to sea, the vessel encountered 
secured peace and safety to the bad weather j in labouring against 
® British possessions in India. A the tempest, she lost her bowsprit 

I separate resolution thus named the and foremast, carried away most of 

’ sul^ect of this memoir : her sails, and sprung her mainmast. 

“ That the thanks of this House Fortunately the frigate La Sybiile 

be given to Lieut, gen. James Stu- was in company, which took the 

art, commander-in-chief of the Intrepid in tow, and returned with 
Bombay array, which so gloriously her to Madras Roads, 
j co-operated in the success of the late On the 14th of October, Gen. 
campaign in India, and for his Stuart again embarked with his 
distinguished and meritorious ser- friend. Admiral Rainier, on the 
vices.” Suffolk ; and, after a passage rather 

After the capture of Seringapa- stormy and boisterous, anchored in 
tam, Gen. Stuart returned with the Mangalore Roads on the 10th of 
Bombay army to Malabar. It November. The admiral having 
marched thence on the 13th of May, hence to pursue a different com'se, 
and on the 22d bis head-quarters the general left the Suffolk, where 
were at Cananore. he had experienced the greatest hos- 

The state of Gen. Stuart's health pitality and kindness. On the 13th 
now required that he should ex- he embarked a second time in the 
change the activity of public life Intrepid cruiser, and on the 22d ar- 
for retirement. A strong and de- rived at Bombay, 
termined mind had alone enabled For a short time, Gen. Stuart re- 
him to go through the fatigues of sumed his duties at that presidency ; 
the campaign. There was no longer but the precarious state of his 
any necessity for exertions which health, and increasing indisposition, 
his constitution was unable to sup- obliged him to think of returning 
port j Gen. Stuart, therefore, em- to his native country. Having made 
braced the opportunity which the arrangements to resign his appoint- 
arrivalofbisRiend Admiral Rainier ments at Bombay, Gen. Stuart, on 
on the Malabar coast afforded, and the 23d January 1800, took his 
accepted of his offer of a passage to passage on the Woodford East- 
Madras. On the 1st of June, Indiaman for Europe. He retain- 
1799, Gen. Stuart and his staff em- ed his authority as commander-in- 
barked on board the Suffolk, which chief, and exercised the civil duties 
carried the admiral’s flag. On the of his station as second in council, 
11th he landed at Madras. The until the vessel finally quitted the 
governor. Lord Clive, gave him the coast of Malabar. Looking to his 
government-house within the fort, being detained here for an interval, 
where he resided during his stay the government of Bombay availed 
here. The Gtfvernor-general, Lord themselves of his services ; besides 
Mornington, honoured him with some affairs belonging to the mili- 
distinguished attention, and with tary administration, the general was 
many marks of his confidence. A desired to adjust some political and 
cessation from labour, and the soci- commercial arrangements with the 
tty of many of his old friends, had Rajah of Cochin, and to examine 
ready improved, in the course of a into some abuses of power alleged 
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to have Ijeen committed by the 
Eoglish commissioner at that place. 

Gen. Stuart arrived in England 
in June. At St. James’s he was 
most favourably received by his 
Majesty and by his ministers ; as 
be was at the India House by the 
Court of Directors. His stay in 
his native country was but short. 
In the year following he returned 
to India, to fill the ofiSces of com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, and 
second in council at Madras. This 
appointment was conferred upon 
him without solicitation, through 
the friendship of the late Lord 
Melville, a man who never forgot 
those whom he had once taken by 
the hand, and whose merit and cha- 
racter had fulfilled his expectations. 

Gen. Stuart sailed for India the 
last time, in 1801, and arrived at 
Madras before the close of the year. 
He proceeded to perform his high 
and important duties with the same 
firmness and diligence which bad 
carried him with reputation through 
every stage of public life. To at- 
tend to the regulation and discipline 
of a great army, and its various 
interests, (now recovered health 
allowed him to exercise his talents 
and experience) was a source of 
full employmeut suited to his habits 
and disposition. In July 1802 we 
find Gen. Stuart, together with the 
governor. Lord Clive, Admiral 
Rainier, and other distinguished 
characters, assisting at the instal- 
lation of the Nabob Azeem ul Dow- 
lah on the musnud of the Carnatic. 

It had fallen to Gen. Stuart’s lot, 
in the previous February, to trans- 
mit to the Governor-general, Mar- 
quis Wellesley, the star and badge 
of the order of St. Patrick, formed 
from the jewels taken at Seringa- 
patam, and which had been pre- 
sented to the Governor-general as a 
token of the respect and affection of 
the army, which, under the Erec- 
tion of his lordship’s councils, had 
achieved the conquest of Mysore. 

Lord Wellesley’s letter, in an- 
swer to Gen. Stuart’s, conveys, in 


elegant language, some just tributes 
to all the parties engaged : 

To Lieutenant-general Stuart. 

Sir : — I have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter, under date the 
6th of February, which was delivered to 
me by Major John Malcolm, this morn- 
ing, together with the star and jewels, 
originally tendered to me by the gallant 
army which reduced the hostile power of 
Tippoo Suitaun, and since presented to me 
by the Honourable the Court of Directors. 

In accepting this distinguished mark 
of honour, 1 reflect with the highest satis- 
faction, that it is the united testimony of 
the deliberate approbation of the Hononr- 
able the Court of Directors, and of the 
kindness and favour of an army to which 
I must ever rem^n attached by the most 
ardent sentiments of public and private 
gratitude. 

It is peculiarly gratifying to me that 
you should be the ultimate channel of 
conveying to me a gift, intimately con- 
nected with the remembrance of your 
own eminent services in the late glorious 
war in Mysore. I acknowledge with 
gratitude the expressions by which you 
have been pleased to accompany your 
communication on this interesting occa- 
sion : nor could a more acceptable ad- 
dition have been made to the honour 
whicli I have received from the Conrt of 
Directors, and from the army, than tbit 
public declaration of the favourable opi- 
nion of an officer, whose long and ho- 
nourable career has place'd his character 
among the most distinguished names in 
theBtitish service. 

I have the bononr to be. Sir, yonr most 
obedient and faithful servant, 

WSLLEStEV. 

Juanpore, 8/A March, 1802. 

A profound peace bad prevailed 
in India since the overthrow of the 
late suitaun of Mysore; but the con- 
federacy of the Mabrattah chiefs 
was an alarming event, and catted 
for every combined armament 
which the British could bring into 
the field. The first measure of 
precaution, on the part of the 
Madras government, was to as- 
semble a strong army of observation 
on the southern frontier of the 
Mahrattah dominions, for the pur- 
pose of securing the British pro- 
vinces, and those of the Nizam and 
the Rajah of Mysore, against any 
predatory incursion ; since, if the 
Mahrattahs adhered to their own 
customs — repeated, under similar cir- 
cumstances, until they had become 
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■venerable,— their military chiefs 
might be expected suddenly to plun- 
der and overrun the unguarded 
territories of their neighbours. In 
the beginning of November 1802, 
an army of 19,000, men under the 
command of Lieut, gen. Stuart, 
Champed at Hurrybur, on the 
Borth-weatern frontier of Mysore.* 
The treaty with the Paisbwa at 
Bassein, including a stipulation to 
restore him to the government at 
Poona, required the active employ- 
ment of a great part of the army 
of observation. Orders were dis- 
patched to Gen. Stuart at Hurryhur, 
directing him to detach from the 
main army a considerable force, 
prepared to advance into the Mah- 
rattah dominions, leaving to his 
judgipent the amount of that force, 
and tho exact period at which it 
BU^i'be most suitable for it to 
advance. The command of this di- 
vision, consisting nearly of 10,000 
men, was confided to Maj. Gen. 
Wellesley, who, to the glory of his 
country, has proved himself so emi- 
nently qualified both for the mili- 
tary and political duties with which 
be has been* charged. f The force 
under Gen. Wellesley was after- 
wards increased by the junction of 
that under Col. Stevenson, an of- 
ficer of tried talents, intrepidity, 
.and conduct, to upwards of 16,000 
men. It is foreign to the province 
of this memoir to enter into the 
plans and details of this war : it is 
only necessary to mention the share 
which Gen. Stuart had in promoting 
' its progress and success. The re- 
serve, after the detachment under 
General Wellesley had marched, 
was reinforced by a considerable 
body of Mysore troops, and in 
May 1803, General Stuart, with 
this combined force, moved forward 
to Moodgul, a town between the 
rivers Christna and Tombudra, and 
about 14 marches from Hyderabad. 
,ln this position he supported tbe 
operations of Gen. Wellesley in 


advance, and was enabled to protect 
the dominions of the Nizam, as 
well as the English territories, from 
the spoliation of the southern Mah- 
ratlah jagheerdars.* 

Soon after this period, however, 
it became necessary to divide, and 
to alter the disposition of the army of 
reserve. The peace of Amiens had 
not restrained the continental ag- 
gressions of Buonaparte, and hos- 
tilities were renewed, in the course 
of this year, between Great Britain 
and France. f A French armament 
had already arrived at Pondi- 
cherry, and it was found requisite 
that Gen, Stuart should return to 
Madras, leaving not more than one 
half of his force at Moodgul, under 
the command of Maj. gen, Dugald 
Campbell. ^ 

After this arrangement. General 
Stuart continued to perform his 
duties at the presidency, and to take 
an active share in the public affairs 
at Madras, until he returned finally 
to Europe. The impaired state of 
his health, and his advance in 
years, made him feel a renewed de- 
sire to withdraw from the fatigue 
and anxiety, of a public life. The 
death of a beloved and accom- 
plished daughter had greatly af- 
fected his spirits, and contributed 
to strengthen bis resolution of leav- 
ing India. The General bad sup- 
ported this, as-well as other domes- 
tic calamities, with patience, firm- 
ness and resignation ; but he felt 
these bereavements severely; and 
though borne in silence, some of 
them made an impression on his 
mind which was never obliterated. 
With the approbation and regret of 
the government, the General gave in 
his resignation. He embarked in 
his majesty’s ship the Centurion, 
and arrived in England early in the 
year 180.'). 

It had been for some years the 
object of General Stuart’s thoughts 
and wishes to spend the remainder 
of his life in privacy and retirp- 


• Afiiat'ic Register for ISO*, p. 22. , • Asiaiic Rtgister for 1803, p. 37. 

't Ibid. r Ibid. 
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ment. His fortune, although not 
large, considering the situation he 
had held, was sufficiently ample to 
supply all the wants of a man who 
cared less for luxury than for com- 
fort and convenience. It was some 
time, however, before he could de- 
termine on a plan, or fix on a place 
for future residence. It was ne- 
cessary that he should adopt many 
habits which were new to him ; and 
it was desirable that he should es- 
tablish himself where he might find 
a society capable of cheering those 
hours, now to be devoted to leisure, 

■ which had heretofore been absorbed 
in application to business. Having 
weighed all the circumstances which 
might influence his choice, Gen. 
Stuart decided to take up his per- 
manent abode in London. It was 
the only situation where he could 
expect to enjoy the frequent society 
of his old military friends and as- 
sociates. Here alone it would not 
be necessary to change niateiially 
the former habits of his life, while 
the varied amusements of the capi- 
tal might fill the vacuity occasion- 
ed by the want of employment. 

In 1806, Gen. Stuart purchased 
a house in Charles Street, Berkeley- 
square, where he resided during 
the remaining years of his life. 

We- add one fact connected with 
the history of his public life, to 
shew that it was in contemplation 
to reward him with some memorial 
of honour, which it is the preroga- 
tive of the sovereign to confer. 

Extract 'of a letter from Lord Camden, 
Secretary of State, to Marquis Welles- 
ley, dated Downing Street, 30th August 
1804. 

'• It is my duty to state to your loid- 
sliip the veiy high sense vvluch his Ma- 
jesty entertains of tlic useful and able co- 
operation afforded by Lieut. Gen. Stuart, 
in tile arrangements necessary for carry- 
ing into execution the plans so judi- 
ciously formed by your iordsliip for tlie 
operations of the last campaisn ; and I am 
commanded to inform your lordship of 
l»s Majesty's entire approbation of tliat 
officer’s conduct ; and that it is the in- 
tention of his Majesty’s ministers to re- 
commend to his Jlajesty to bestow some 


maiks of his royal favour on tliat meri- 
torious officer on his return to Europe.” 

This is official evidence that Gen. 
Stuart’s services were appreciated, 
and held in high consideration. 
That he did not receive the intend- 
ed honor, partly arose from his na- 
tural modesty, more anxious to de- 
serve than to secure those rewards 
for national achievements, which 
may be philosophically viewed as li- 
beral devices for perpetuating re- 
nown ; to w'hich may be added, the 
time necessarily lost in waiting for 
suggestions from India, in reply to 
this communication. 

For some years before his death 
the general’s health and strength 
had declined much, but his under- 
standing was still clear and vigo- 
rous. His eyesight latterly became 
greatly impaired ; it had not, how- 
ever, failed so much as to prevent 
him from enjoying his usual society 
and amusements. At length the 
symptoms were too plain that his 
dissolution was fast approaching } 
and his fi lends had to regret the 
loss of this excellent and valuable 
man on the 29th of April 1815, 
when he expired in his house in 
Charles Street, in the 75th year of 
his age, after a short but severe 
illness. 

The following epitaph bus been 
erected over his tomb in the chapel 
of ease to the parish church of St. 
James’s, Tottenham Court Road. 

In a Vault near this spot 
arc deposited the Kemains of 
General James Stuart, 
formerly Comraander-in-Chief at Madras ; » 
and 

l.ate Col. of the 72d Uegiment of Foot. 

Died 29th April 1815. 

Aged 75. 


Errata in the Life of Col. P. JP'alktr. 

Vol. VU. p. 7s col. % 1- antepenult, 6, /of ** Nel- 
«« lore*’ read Mel lore.” 

F. lo, col. 1, 1. 31,/qt ” Hoops ” read “ trowers.** 

P. 230, C'tl. a, I. 3, — “ tins guard,” read ‘‘ tbeir 
“ guard of honour.” 

P. 432, rol. I, 1. 4, for ” Capt. Sir *’ read “ Capt., 
*• now Sir.’* 

1.3, — ” president ” — “ resU 

dent.’* 

P 233, col. I. 1 92, for “ CAVdsiporam ” read 
f’uvdnporafn.” 

P 2 M,col. 9, 1 9>,/or Wang ” read ” Waug.” 

P. 3}>,c}l. 1, 1. 2 ?, — ” Danwar” — ” Darwar •» 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir ; — In your valuable Journal comparative value between those 


fiOT last month (No. 43) you have 
Inserted an abstract of Regulation 
XIV. for 1818, for altering the 
standard of the Calcutta sicca 
rupee and gold mobur ; and 
for further modifying some of the 
rules in force respecting those 
coins, passed by the Governor-ge- 
neral in council, 24th December, 
1818. From the importance of 
the subject, I am induced to 
make some observations on the 
principal enactment contained in 
that regulation. 

Under the native government, all 
coins, of whatever description, pass- 
ed freely without restriction, and all 
were paid and received at tbeir 
current market price. The adop- 
tion of any one or more coins as 
a legal tender, to the exclusion of 
the rest, and the fixing of the re- 
lative value of those coins by pub- 
lic authority, were measures which 
to .that government were entirely 
unknown. These ideas have been 
imported from Europe, but much 
error has at the same time been 
introduced in their application to 
the currency of India. In the 
first place, instead of one metal 
limug adopted as the legal tender of 
payment to an unlimited extent, 
or in other words as the general 
measure of value in all transactions, 
two metals have been chosen for 
that purpose, and this, not only 
' contrary to the most obvious max- 
ims of political economy, but in 
direct variance with the opinions of 
the most eminent writers on the 
subject, from Locke down to Lord 
Liverpool. Secondly, the next 
anomaly in the Indian system is the 
fixing of the relative value of those 
two metals. In England, where, 
with the exception of one metal, 
all others are legally restricted to a 
small amount, this measure may be 
less objectionable, but where more 
than one are unlimited, as in the 
present instance, the fixing of the 


coins must be prejudicial in the 
highest degree, not only by render- 
ing one coin liable to be affected by 
the fluctuation of the other, but also 
by subjecting the money of account 
to change and depreciation. In the 
regulation above alluded to, it has 
further been adopted as a principle, 
that it is possible to lower one of 
the coins constituting the legal 
tender, without this operation hav- 
ing any effect upon the other coin. 
The rupee being maintained intrin- 
sically of its former value, it is 
supposed that the gold mobur may 
be debased, without, at the same 
time, debasingthe money of account. 
Had the siccR rupee been made the 
only unlimited legal tender, this 
reasoning would have been correct j 
but where gold is admitted in com- 
petition with silver, it is evidently 
erroneous, inasmuch as those ac- 
counts, although nominally in ru- 
pees, will really be paid in gold 
moburs at the prescribed rate, as 
soon as gold shall become cheaper 
than silver. The rupee, in fact, must 
in that case disappear from the 
currency altogether, or only pass in 
private bargains between individuals 
at a batta or premium. The de- 
basement of the gold mohur is in 
troth, therefore, the debasement of 
the whole currency, and in no other 
light can it possibly be viewed. It 
further merits attention, that from 
all accounts being nominally kept 
in rupees, a loss more or less must 
be sustained by the fall in the value 
of gold below silver ; but no cor- 
responding advantage can follow 
from its rise. The rules regarding 
the legal tender in two coins have 
been copied from former regula- 
tions of the British government ; 
but the value of the gold mohur 
was before rated so highly when 
compared with the rupee, that 
much of the consequent inconve- 
nience was prevented. The former 
coin passed merely as an article of 
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traffic, for in all payments the rupee 
being the legal tender of lowest 
value, it was of course, preferred 
on that account, and it in fact com- 
posed the currency of the country. 
This high value of the gold mohur, 
by affording room for fluctuation, 
gave likewise some security against 
the reduction of the money o'f ac- 
count ; by its present debasement, 
however, the mohur and rupee are 
now brought in nearer contact and 
competition with each other, and the 
former will not he liable to the mi- 
nutest reduction in value without 
immediately falling below the latter, 
and consequently creating a com- 
plete derangement in the state of 
the currency, and altei ing the cir- 
cumstances of all existing contracts. 
The present reduction of the mohur 
may no doubt be slight ; but it is 
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against the principle of admitting 
any reduction whatever in the value 
of any coin constituting an unlimit- 
ed legal tender of payment, that the 
attention of the public sliould be 
chiefly directed. If I may venture 
an opinion on the subject of Indian 
currency, 1 conceive the rupee of 
the present intrinsic value should 
be declared as the standard coin, 
and as the only unlimited legal 
tender throughout the country ; 
leaving the gold mohur and other 
coins to pass voluntarily, and to find 
their relative value according to the 
state of the market. Indeed it ap- 
pears to me that it woii'd be more 
advisable to return to the old native 
system of currency, than to main- 
tain in force the rides now pre- 
set ibcd on that subject. 

SUERAF. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir: — In Marco Polo’s Travels, 
translated by Mr. Marsden, and 
enriched with copious notes, I find 
a notice of two Christian churches 
of early foundation in a province 
of China ; a circumstance which, 
among other relations of ecclesiasti- 
c.il antiquities in Asia, hath its 
obvious importance, especially as 
it stands connected with the history 
of Christianity in that remote part 
of the wmrid. I shall quote ex- 
pressly from the aforesaid work 
both text and note, and submit the 
same, with your permission, to the 
attention of your intelligent read- 
ers, accompanied with a few re- 
marks in further illustration of a 
subject so peculiarly interesting. 

The discoveiy of these ehurehes, 
upwards of five hundred jears ago, 
in the centre of an immense popu- 
lation of pagans and idolaters, is a 
point of no tiifling concern : at 
least it is calculated to impress us 
with the august idea, that the AI- 
mighty creator and preserver of- 
men will not leave himself without 
a witness ; and that even in China, 
he wonid have an altar raised to his 

T . Vn z|(j 


eternal name, and a worship insti- 
tuted acceptable to himself! In 
Marco Polo's book, chap. Ixv, the 
situation of these churches is des- 
cribed to be in the city of Chan- 
ghianjii, in the province of Manji, 
the inhabitants of which are idola- 
ters: 

“ There are in this city two churches 
“ of Nesiorian cbiistiun-*, which were 
“ built in 1274, when his Majesty ap- 
“ pointed a Nestorian, named Mar 
“ Sitchu’f, to the coveroment of them for 
“ three year«. By liim these churches 

U'.re established, where there had uot 
** been any before, and they still subsist." 

This is Marco Polo’s text. The 
translator's note follows. 

The existence of these churches, of 
which uo reasonable doubt can be enter- 
tained, is a curious fact in the history «>f 
the progress made by the Christian reli- 
ifioii ill tlie eastern or rciuotcr parts of 
China; with re^pe^.t to tlit* date of this 
foumlntiou there is some di'iigreement in 
the ditferent copies, being in that of 
and 127^ in the eaily Venice epi- 
tome. If indeed the hi pointment of the 
Nestorian governor look place in 1274, 
accoiding to Hanmsio's text, it must have 
been inmudiately upon the leduciiou of 
that part of the province ; and on the 
other hand, the date ot was too 

near the peiiod of our auih**r‘s departure 

Vor VI 11. 2U 
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to ha\'e needed the reniarh that the chur- 
ches the7t and consequently less 

likely to be correct than that of 1279. 
The noroinatioD of strangers of this des- 
cription to situations so important (in- 
cluding that of our Venetian to the govern- 
ment of Yitng-cheu-fu) may well be 
thought to justify the reflection of the 
Cfaiaese historians, that the Emperor Ku- 
hiai ** a doiine trop d’autnrit4 aux gens 
d*occideiit/’ In the name of the indivi- 
dual also theie appears that want of uni- 
formity which arises from careless trans- 
cription ; being in theBa>le edition, yi/arr- 
Sarcis^ and in the Berlin manuscript Mar- 
larchis. 'i'he title or appellation of Mar^ 
equivalent, in Syriac, X^Dominm in Latin, 
Is well known to have been coramonly 
affixed to the names of Nestorian bishops, 
as well as of other persons of rank, and 
as that (rf Mar-Sergiui often occurs in the 
annals of their church, it seems likely to 
liHve been the name, of uliicli Sachis and 
Sards are corruptions. Vid. Biblioth. 
Orient. Clem. Vat. Assemaui, t. iii. p. ii. 
c. 9. et Laujentii Moshemii Hist. Tarta- 
rctrum Ecci«iast. Appendicein, monumen- 
taetepistolas exliibeutem, p. 26. 

It is remarkable that De Guignes (Voy. 
i Peking, &c.}, iu describing a religious 
. building, not far from this city, meittions a 
tradition that gives strength to the. belief 
of an early Christian establishment In that 
quarter. Cette pagode,” he says, “ s*ap- 
ptfle Sftn-y-ko. Les Chinois racontent 
qu’un Chietieii, nomm6 Kiung tsy-tai/, 
viroit dans ce lieu il y a trois cents ans ; 
on moiitie encore son appartement dans 
la partie ile i’cst ; ce Chietien vcuoit d*un 
pays situti a I’ouest de la Chine, appeld 
Kiang-Kio.’* T. ji. p. 49.Tlie same circum- 
stance i« noted by Van Braaiu iu the fol- 
lowing'vvords: “ De ce couvent depend 
entire un batiment sepai^, placd sur son 
c6i^, et liabite Jadis par un Chieiien, 
habitant de Test, nomme t^lam long-dtay- 
ot/ang, originaire de Tai-/iia?n~co/:, et qui 
a canouis^ par les CMnois apics sa 
raort. Son image est honoitx' ki, aiijs-i 
qtiedans plu.sieurs antics pagodts.’^ T% ii. 
p. *90. 'i'o tho>e who luve lemarked the 
peculiai itics of Chinese pruinnicidtion, 
which dut‘^ not admit of a syllable’s com- 
nieiking with the sound of it will 
not dppear an improbable conjecture that 
by Trii-kian-cok is meant the city of 
Aniioch, where thw* metiupolitan lefcided. 
It should he obseived, tiint the word 
oi “ pagod.i,” which by the 
Knglish is applied to oeitain ancnlartovv- 
ers, is used by tlie Fiench to expre'is the 
the temples to which ihese loweis aie 
comnunily arf;.thed.* 

The above extract tiemands par- 
ticular attention, as it concerns the 

• yf.iTrf', Vo^f'. Sir. tr 'ns'ued fsoin 

the Itphai, wjih N-'k?. l>y \\ ilharn MaisOcn, 
F.B.S ■i.c. iio. 1818. p. 5“}:. 


date of the foundation or re-edifi- 
cation of these Syrian churches, a 
point which the commentator finds 
no small difficulty to reconcile with 
the text of his author, who says, 
that in his time, those churches 
did still subsist, »ir. A.D. 1279, or 
at latest I2S8, when Marco Polo 
was iu China. The date of their 
building is stated A.D, 1274, which 
it is observed was much too recent 
to give any pertinent application to 
the remark that they still subsisted 
in 1279 or 128S, But in order io 
reconcile this difficulty, I presume 
that the date of their building is to 
be reckoned after the Syrian man- 
ner, tiz. from the year of the Greeks 
1274. The Greek Epoch from which 
they reckon is, I deduce, coinci- 
dent with the year of the universal 
peace between Ptolemy, Cassandra, 
and Antigonus, to which Lysima- 
chus acceded. Under which ar- 
rangement the dominion of all Asia 
was surrendered to Antigonus j this 
was the commencement of the 
Greek empire in Asia, as distin- 
guished fiom the three separate 
inonai cities of Egypt, Macedon, 
and 'ihrace j which era com- 
menced about three hundred and ten 
years before Christ. By deducting 
three hundred and ten years from 
1274, we have the year A.D. 964 
for the date according to the Chris- 
tian era ; and this I offer as a pro- 
bable solution of the difficulty, per- 
fectly reconcilable with the circum- 
stances of the history. Indeed there 
is nothing mote common than to 
meet with the Greek date in the 
Syrian and Nestorian writings I 
have a Syriac MS. written ig Meso- 
potamia, and dated in the year of 
the Greeks one thousand eight hun- 
dred twenty : from which deducting 
thres bundled and ten years, the 
date is obtained, " in the year 
A.D. 1510.” In a work intitled 
Indian Church llhtort),* I have 
introduced a circumstantial descrip- 
tion of an ancient nionumciit of 

* ** Indian CImreli Hi<tory, or an account «'f 
** file fii -t pli*n' 'if ihe piupd m Syria, Ma-o- 
** potamia, and Inilia, witji andcruMte 

f*f ih«» first riinstian nns.^ t«iis n C'lm.a}” bj T. 
Yeai^, Londoi., 3vo. is is. p. i/4. 
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Christian missions in China which 
bears in its Syrian insciiption 
this date, viz. In the year of the 
Greeks one thousand and ninety 
two, i. e. A.D. 781. The Greek, 
empire in Asia, which originally 
comprehended Ariana (Iran, or 
Media, Persis, and Bastriana), with 
Assyria, Asia Minor, and the In- 
dian Satrapies, came at last to con- 
sist only of Syria, when it was re- 
duced to a Roman province. 

Mr. Marsden is of opinion, that 
Mar Sachis, to whom the govern- 
ment of the churches was commit- 
ted for three years by the Chinese 
Emperor, is a corruption of the ori- 
ginal name. Mar Sergius ; in which 


opinion I think him correct, for 
Sergius is a proper name, and the 
Chinese pronunciation ejects the r. 
There were two priests of this name 
in the list of missionaries constitu- 
ting the missions above icfei red to, 
and mentioned in the “ Indian 
Church History,” viz. Mar Sergius 
priest and Choroepisenpus, am^War 
Sergius Tabennita, p. 93. It is not 
improbable thaK Mar Sachis, as he 
is called in Mateo Polo, was the 
founder of those churches ; that 
they were re-built about A D, 
964, and that " they still subsis- 
ted ” in the time of Marco Polo. 

T. y. 

London, Sep. 1819. 


To the Editor of the' Asiatic Journal. 


Sir ; — I perceive in your Journal 
for December last, a letter horn 
“ a Retired Bengal Civil Servant,” 
and it is with much satisfaction that 
I observe the public and disinte- 
rested feeling which must have led 
that gentleman to bestow a portion 
of his time on the consideration of 
our military establishments in India, 
with which his own interest can 
only he connected in as far as those 
establishments appear to him to be 
connected with the public welfare. 

1 allude to his lecommendation 
of a measure in the Indian army 
generally, which must so matejially 
promote a spirit of emulation ainoiig 
the junior officers of that at my to 
acquire a kno vledge of the lan- 
guages of the country in which they 
serve ; an attainment which is so 
eminently calculated to promote 
the efficiency of tint army, and to 
forth an additional guarantee for its 
attachment to its European officers. 

The impoitance of our posses- 
sions in India is not, I believe, dis- 
puted. The whole of that exten- 
sive territory may now be said to be 
subject to our power and influence, 
and our object should be to pre- 
seive the prize we have won there. 
Nothing, 1 humbly conceive, but 


misrule on our part, and an over- 
eagerness to increase the pecuniaty 
adv-intages that countiy is calcu- 
lated to afford, can now deprive us 
of the sovereignty we have esta- 
blished thei e. 

Those gentlemen who have re- 
tiied from the Company’s service in 
India, cannot do that Company, or 
their country, as far as its interests 
are connected with our Indian em- 
pire, a gi eater service, than by 
coming forward like this “ retired 
Bengal Civil Servant.” and contri- 
buting their mite to promote those 
objects of improvement, which 
their observations and experience 
on the spot may have led them to 
think requisite in those estublisb- 
nients, upon the good or bad foun- 
d.ition of which the permanency of 
our power in India must depend. 

Under this feeling, I am induced 
to offer some observations on our 
military establishments in India for 
a place in your columns. It is the 
first time 1 have attempted to offer 
iny thoughts to the public through 
the medium of any public print, 
hut they may have the merit of 
attractiiigtheattention of more able 
pens to a subject vvhich appears to 
me of serious import. 

2 U 2 
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t Civil, judicial, and military es- It is of vital consequence to the 

' tablishments must form the chief maintenance of our rule in that 
jjarts in the ediBce of government : country, that every means should be 
their pedestals repose in the deep resorted to in the formation, con- 

foiindation, their summits rise as stituiion, and regulations of our 

pillars, their concentring arches Indian army, which can tend to se- 

spring into a dome. In a country cuie its discipline and eflSciencyj 

which is subject to a foreign power but, above all, its attachment to its 

such as India, the military requires European oiBcers, and, as a conse- 

i to be in a greater proportion, and quence, its loyalty to the British 

; demands, particularly when com- government. 

1 posed of natives, more attention A competent knowledge of the 

i than in those differently circum- language of the people who compose 

I stanced. Schools of morals and that army would appear to be so in- 

I religion, though they aic of the very dispensable a qualification on the 

I fijst iniportance, cannot as yet be part of its European officers, that it 

f touched on as establishments in is surprising so little encouragement 

I India. They should not, however, should, until very lately, have been 

I be withheld, but they must be ra- held out for its attainment. 

[' ther offered than obtruded. But there is another point to 

Our civil and judicial institutions which, as it appears one of high im- 
in India are yet in their infancy : portance, I am anxious to draw the 
they have, however, made great attention of more able and more 
advances. They have been erected practised pens. 

on the basis which was won, as well The small, and apparently very 
. in opinion as in territory, by our inadequate number of European 

military achievements there ; and I officers attached to the Company’s 

believe those the most renowned of regiments of cavahy and infantiy, 

our military worthies in that coun- has often struck me with surprise, 

try were among the first who laid and 1 am at a loss to know on what 

the foundations of that British principle it is, (unless it arose from 

Structuie of civil and judicial insti- an unwise excess of economy) that 

tutioris, which is now rearing its in an army, the habitual attachment 

pinnacles in India; a structure of which to its European officers is 

which, I trust, will, with due care of such essential consequence to the 

aiid in due time, become the finest stability of the governing power, 

monument of real greatness which should have so veiy small an esta- 

was ever raised in any age or coun- blishment of such officers ; an es- 

try ; a monument which Asia will tablishment so small as to do away, 

admire, India reverence, and of to a considerable extent, under cx- 

which England, while she reaps a i,ting ciicumstances, that inter- 

golden harvest, may be justly proud. course vvhich should be constantly 

These institutions, however, are maintained between the private sol - 

objects so congenial to the minds diers and the officers of all armies, 

and feelings of the people and pub- but more particularly between the 

lie assemblies of England, that they native Indian soldier and his Eu- 

can scarcely fail to attract the sym- ropean officer, and with it gradually 

pathetic attention, cherishing care, to destroy that attachment which 

and constant revision, which must it is so essential should exist be- 

ensure their attaining that mature tween them. 

improvement of which they may be 1 need not state here, what must 
supposed yet to stand in need. be so well known to your readers in 

The idea of a standing arni^ is not general, the complement of field- 
so inviting a subject. It is generally officers, captains, and subalterns 
in England an object of avci-sion ; which is established in his majesty’s 
but in India it must be admitted by service for ten companies of in- 
stil to be indispensable. fdutiy. 'lhat estchlisbiuput is nor 
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I believe, merely nominal. What- 
ever number of the oflScers of a le- 
giment may happen to be employed 
ofn the staff, the full establishment, 
at least of field-officers, is, if I ana 
not misinformed, kept up with the 
regiment. Such an establishment 
is thought to be necessary to main- 
tain its discipline and efficiency. 

In the Indian array, a regiment 
of two battalions (of which all those 
regiments consist), or twenty com- 
panies, has an establishment of Eu- 
ropean officers, consisting of one 
colonel, two lieutenant colonels, 
two majors, seven captaim and one 
captain-lieiitenant, twenty-tvvo lieu- 
tenants, and eight ensigns ; less, I 
believe, than is allowed to ten com- 
panies in his majesty’s service. 

The colonel is, of couise, never 
present with either of the battalions 
of his regiment ; and of the remain- 
ing two field officers (one lieutenant 
colonel and one major) tor each 
battalion , it may be easily supposed 
that it can seldom happen thit they 
are both present ; the higher staff 
departments will take many of them 
from their corps. The length of 
time, likewise, which an officer must 
spend in a climate so uncongenial 
to an European constitution, before 
he can attain the rank of field-officer 
in the Company's service, together 
with the fatigties and hardships to 
which he must be frequently ex- 
posed in such a length of service, 
make it obvious that a certain pro- 
portion of these field officers should 
be calculated on as always absent 
in Europe for the recovery of their 
impaired constitutions. In fact, it 
is well known to all who Inve spent 
any time in India, s;ither in his 
Majesty’s or the Company's service, 
that it is a thing of verv rare oc- 
currence to see two field-officers 
present with any of the Company's 
corps j and that it not unfrequenlly 
happens that their battalions are, 
for months together, under the 
command of captains, nay, some- 
times under that of subalterns. 

This deficiency of officers of the 
higher ranks must, on a general 


principle, I conceive, tend to loosen 
that well-ordered system of disci- 
pline and conduct which should be 
maintained in a body of officers, oi 
which the majority is always, com- 
posed of tlie young and unthinking. 
There wants, in fact, that weig& 
in the upper pait of the machine, 
which is necessary to maintain, 
with due vigour, that counterpoise 
and controuling power which it 
ought to possess. 

» We have next to see what num- 
ber of the junior ranks the above 
establishment will afford for regi- 
mental duties, in the ranks of a 
battalion. 

Deducting, then, an adjntpnt and 
an interpreter for each battalion, 
and suppo.sing, what by the way U 
scarcely ever the case, that this es- 
tablishment is kept complete in 
ensigns, there will be seventeen 
officers to perform the regimental 
duties, and disposable for detach- 
ment with each battalion. 

But from this small establish- 
ment, it must be recollected, is taken 
nearly the whole body of the staff 
of the army ; all the minor branches 
of the adjutant-general’s and quar- 
ter-master-general’s departments ; 
of the commissariat, a necessarily 
extensive branch on the large field 
of India ; of the auditor-general’s 
department ; of the division, bri- 
gade, and garrison staff ; pay-mas- 
ters, deputy-judge advocates, &c. 
together with those attached to the 
numerous extra and provincial 
corps, which the inadequate number 
of regiments in the regular army- 
has made it necessary to raise. It 
must also be expected, from the 
nature of the climate, that a eertaitt 
number of those officers will, from 
time to time, be obliged to go to 
Europe or the Cape of Good Hope, 
for the recovery of their health ; 
and some also, it is presumed, must 
occasionally visit their native coun- 
try, on leave of absence, for their 
private affairs ; finally, the ravages 
of death, vvhich are not very trifling 
in that country, will also leave 
blanks which it will take tome 
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time to fin up from home. Taking 
then all these facts into consideia- 
tion, what number, I ask, of the 
above seventeen officers, may it be 
assumed, on a fair calculation, will 
generally be present for the duties 
of a battalion i 

It is evident, with the small num- 
bers of regiments in the Indian 
array, compared with the great ex- 
tent of our territory, which increa- 
ses the necessity of staff appoint- 
ments, that it must be a rare and 
singular occurrence, that a batta- 
lion should h-ive these seventeen 
officers present, and the fact is, 
that it constantly happens that our 
Indian battalions are for long pe- 
riods of time with no more than four 
or five, sometimes with only two 
European officers present with them. 

This small number of regiments, 
too, in comparison with the extent 
of our territory, renders detach- 
ments from battalions more frequent 
and numerous than is the case per- 
haps in any other army whatever ; 
certainly than in any army with 
so small an establishment of officers. 

The evils, in a political point of 
view/ which may be apprehended 
from this system, are in my humble 
opinion of a very serious nature, 
and will not, I trust, escape the at- 
tention and consideration of those 
who devote a portion of their time 
to our Indian aftairs. 

One consequence of this system 
is, that whole companies and de- 
tachments of our regular infantry 
are liable to remain, for long and 
recurring intervals, under almost 
the exclusive management and con- 
troid of their native officers ; by 
which that habit of attachment to 
their European officers, which it is 
so essential to promote and main- 
tain, on the part of the sepoys, is 
at least left to (he chance of being 
broken down, and tuined into a 
channel from which it should be most 
particularly our policy to guard it. 

Our late extension of territory 
in India, without any proportionate 
extension of our regular army, must 
leuder such occurrences more fre- 


quent j and the nature of the poli- 
tical arrangements which have 
grown out of the late war will 
cause a considerably larger propor- 
tion of this army to be permanently 
employed in countries which are 
under the government of the nadve 
princes, than was ever the case at any 
former period of our history there. 

I wish not to be understood as 
implying any charge on the loyalty 
or attachment of the native officers 
of our Indian army. I have a high 
opinion of their fideliiy and good 
conduct ; but I think it is unwise 
in principle to leave an opening, 
even for the possible admission of 
an evil of so serious a nature as 
that for which this inadequate num- 
ber of European officers leaves an 
avenue, and which the course of 
time, and change of circumstances, 
may render more liable to arise. 

The measure proposed by your 
correspondant, the "Ketired Bengal 
Civil Servant,” which led me to the 
idea. of addi-essing you. Sir, res- 
pecting the appointment of inter- 
-.preteis to battalions, is, I am happy 
to learn, nniversaliy adopted in In- 
dia. It is a most useful measure, 
as it will encour age the acquisition 
of a knowledge of the languages of 
India on the part of the European 
officers, which will greatly tend to 
draw and strengthen the attachment 
of the native soldiery to them, upon 
which rests the strongest security 
for the permanency of our rule in 
that country. 

But while the establishment of 
European officers remains on its 
present small scale, the advantages 
which may be derived from it will 
be counteracted by the habit which 
will be allowed to grow up, of a 
more exclusive intercourse betvveen 
the native soldier and his native 
officer, and consequently a greater 
dependence and attachment upon 
the latter than it is wise to admit. 

Formerly, when our territory was 
comparatively small, our troops 
were more together; and when de- 
tached, it was only to short distan- 
ces, Our territoiy is now euor- 
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mously augmented without any pro- 
portionate increase of our regular 
army, while it has multiplied the 
necessity of taking officers from 
their corps to conduct the duties of 
the irregular troops. The lines of 
communication between our posts 
are now frequently two and three 
hundred miles in extent. Convoys 
and detachments are constantly re- 
quired upon these Hues. It is the 
custom, I am aware, to employ 
European officers always, if pos- 
sible, upon those duties ; but the 
establishment of such officers will 
not, it is obvious, always admit of 
it, without at least leaving the head- 
quarters deficient, and liable to the 
same evils which may he appre- 
hended from detached bodies Ircing 
left to the control of native officers. 

There should be, I conceive, such 
an establishment of European offi- 
cers, as to admit of there being ge- 
nerally one lieutenant-colonel and 
two majors to each battalion of in- 
fantry j and of the junior ranks, 
such a number as to admit of there 
being generally present for duty, 
exclusive of the numbers which the 
staff and other detached appoint- 
ments may be calculated to take 
away, at least two to each com- 
pany. But without entering on any 


detailed plan, what I would insist 
on is, that the attachment of Our 
native Indian soldiery to their Eu- 
ropean officers is the key-stone of 
our power in India ; that while that 
is retained, nothing can destroy this. 
Whatever storms may arise, what- 
ever convulsions may shake a local 
branch of authority from any occa- 
sional misrule or erroneous regula- 
tions in other institutions, while 
this attachment is preserved oh the 
part of our native army, nothing 
can overturn our government, or 
wrest India from our hands ; it is 
therefore of the utmost consequence 
that no considerations should allow 
us to risk the loss or diminution of 
that attachment ; to secure it, no- 
thing is more essential than a con- 
stant and interrupted intercourse 
between the native soldiers and the 
European officers. The former 
should be able, on all occasions, to 
have recourse exclusively to the lat- 
ter for direction ; in short, the esta- 
blishment should be such, as to af- 
ford an European officer upon al- 
most every duty on which it maybe 
necessary or possible to employ a 
file of native soldiers. 

1 am, sir, yours, &c. 

SVED. 

Cheltenham, 22d Aug. 1819 . 


VOYAGE TO JAPAN AND OCHOTSK. 


Ax account of the first voyage of the 
brig Unitheis, Capt. Gordon, fi<mi Cal- 
cutta to Ochotzk, has been given in the 
Aiiatic Journal, vol. ri. p. .laS. In the 
following season, he iimlertook n .second 
voyage to the same place, contingent on 
an interniediatc attempt to open a com- 
mercial intercourse with Japan not be- 
ing successful. She sailed on tlie second 
voyage, on the 12th of Marcli, 1813. 

We are indebted to tlie Calcutta Jonr- 
■al for the following autlicntic narrative 
of that section of tlie voyage which w-ns 
fruittul only of nevy infotmation. 

The narrative of this voyage wiiicb hits 


been furnished tons for publication, omits 
all tlie details of tlie voyage from Uengal, 
tiuongli tlie China Seas, as fmiiishing 
nothing beyond tlie extraordinary inci- 
dents which occur to ships annually pursn- 
iiig that track. It commences, therefore, 
with the approach to the land of the Japan 
islands, and is strictly confined to what is 
new and inierestiiig. We give it in the 
words of the enterprising and intelligent 
navigator hitn-self. 

On the 17th of June we stood in for 
Jedo Bay, and having joined company 
with some junks, which appeared to have 
the same destination with outse'ves : vve 
weie at sun-set dose in with the land, 
without having been recognized asa stran- 
ger. This gave me much plcasuie, a.s it 
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was my wish to push direct for the capi- 
tal, and i flattered myself with the hope 
of being by daylight at the gates of the 
Kilbo*s palace; but falling calm in the 
Bight, we drifted near a rock, and weie 
B^ssitated to anchor and await a breeze. 
At daylight we were visited by many 
boats, being within two miles of several 
populous towns and villages, and in the 
coarse of the morning received the nsits 
of many^officers of government, and espe- 
cially of two persons, who, from their 
gravity and profound respect paid to them 
by all others, 1 imagine to be of high rank. 
I made known luy wish to proceed to 
Jedo, and acquainted them that the ob- 
ject of my visit was to obtain permission 
to return with a cargo for sale ; the wind 
and tide being against ns, they advised me 
to remove into a neighbouring bay for 
shelter, and olFered a pilot and two boats, 
which I readily accepted of, aware that 
we would have to wait news from court, 
from whence we were upwards of sixty 
miles distant. 

X Was requested to allow the arms and 
aramanition to be landed, and subsequently 
to unship the judder and send it ashore ; 
knowing that It was customaiyto do these 
things at Nangasaki, I complied without 
hesitation, but declined dismantling the 
vessel, 00 arcoqut of tlie lo>3 of time 
which so doing might occasion ; however, 
I willingly lauded the spare sails. . 

We were encircled by twenty small 
boats fastened (o each other, at the dis- 
tance of a few yards from us, and beyond 
them by about sixty larger guaid-boars 
and gun-boats, besides two or three junks 
equalling our own vessel in size and 
monutiog several small guns. Often our 
guard afloat amounted to lOOO men, and 
it was never less than half that number. 
It is incredible bow good a look out was 
kept up fi*om each boat, and how narrowly 
all onr actions were w'atclied ; every trans- 
action was noted down, and dtavviugs 
were made of every object which attiacied 
notice. 

At first our visitors were too numerous 
and too constant, but alter the first day 
strangers were kept from us, and not even 
allowed to come afloat ; however, the 
shore used daily to be crowded with spec- 
tators, a very great majority of whom 
were females. 

On the fourth day of our stay m the 
bay, i was gratified by a visit from two 
interpreters, one of whom was a peifect 
master of the Dutch language, and the 
other knew something of Russe ; each of 
them also could speak a little English, but 
all our cominuuicarioii was in Dutch. By 
this medium f was enabled to explain my 
motives for visiting Japati more fully than 
1 bad before been able to do, and at the 
SHine time to give a fuller account of 
myself. 
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Having ascertained from whence we 
came, and a few other particulars, the 
interpreters asked if I was a member or 
agent of the English company, and find- 
ing that 1 was not, one remarked in a 
manner to himself, that*s well. 

Captain Golovin’s name being men- 
tioned, they inquired very particularly if 
be was at Ocliotsk ; it was also asked if 
the English and Dutch were at present on 
good terms, and on my replying in the 
affirmative, the interpreter remarked that 
he understood there had been peace 
throughout Europe during two years. 

On saying, that I hoped permission 
would be gianted for the little vessel to 
return the next year, it was remarked 
that the laws of Japan were very hard, 
and that a similar request made thrice by 
Kussia had been negatived as often. On 
taking leave, they said that if I would 
allow them, they would do themselves the 
pleasure of calling on board daily during 
our stay ; nothing could gratify me more 
than lUeir doing so. Our salutes were 
European : I sat on the deck with them as 
most convenient, though coming on board 
they begged me to he seated. Most of onr 
visitors used to amuse themselves by at- 
tempting to bow to us in the same man- 
ner as we did to them. 

The following day, about noon, we ob- 
served the ariival of a Norimor at the 
Governor's hon<e, and imagined it con- 
tained some great person, from the respect 
shewn it in passing. At two o’clock, the 
inteipieters favoured us with a second 
visit, and inquired the place of birth of 
each person on board ; tliey also inquired 
very minutely concerning my family, and 
the several members of it. Learning that 
I had a brother a clerk in the court of 
requests at Calcutta, they said, “ then he 
is in the service ot the English Company,” 
well knowing that they are the governors 
of Bengal ; tljis ti ifliug circumstance ap- 
pealed to excite a coasidei able degree of 
suspicion. 

On producing some vaccine scales re- 
ceived at Malacca, by the kindness of 
Doctor Chalmeis, of liiC Honorable Com- 
pany’s medical es'tabliaiimcnt, I v\as happy 
to faiduhat the cow-pock was known in 
Japan, when the advaiitage.sattendiDg.it 
had been made known by Capt. Golovin, 
about 1812, and its introduction was 
aidently desired. 1 know of no CK)uotry 
which presents so many marks of the 
ravages of the sinali-pox as Japan does, 
fur we were seldom visited by a party, 
some or other of whom did not bear its 
maik. 'i'lie accurate and iotelligcnt Dr. 
Thunberg, 1 think, remarked, that he did 
not remember to have seen any j)erson 
marked by the sinall-pox. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be done concerning a trial of 
the vaccine, without advice from supe- 
riors. Observing that one person was 
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desirous of having a few grains of our 
paddy for the purpose of planting it, I 
brought forward a variety of garden seeds, 
and requested his acceptance of them ; 
but was told that the laws of Japan were, 
so bard, regarding intercourse with fo- 
reigners, that if we did not obtain per- 
mission to trade, they would not be allowed 
to.,accept of any thing from us. In the 
course of the sitting, I took anotiter oppor- 
tunity of saying, that even if we were re* 
fused permission to return, I hoped that 
we should be allowed to leave behind us 
the vaccine matter, together with the 
sheep, pigs, goats, and seeds, whkh were 
expressly taken on board for the purpose 
of being left wherev’cr they might prove to 
be of use. 1 also said, that it would 
adbrd me pleasure to leave with theni 
newspapers and other publications re- 
iatiof to the political state of Europe, as 
as a few maps and works on geo- 
graphy, seeing they were particularly 
anxious to acquire information on these 
subjects, and able to understand EiiglUh 
bo(»k>, by the aid of a Dutch and English 
dictionary, wliicli they always brouglit on 
board with them. 

I was asked if we yet continued to send 
ships to China, e^en at tlt’S time, and if 
as usual we took teas fiom Canton to 
London ; alluding pet baps to the result of 
Lord Amheisi's affair. The name of the 
King of Holland was asked, as well as 
that of the family to which he belonged. 
In answer, I informed them that he was 
formerly fh’iuce of Orange, and had re» 
turned home after a residence of about 
twenty years in England. His age, as well 
as the uge of his son, was asked, and led to 
the mention of the recent marriage of the 
latter with a sister of the Emperor of 
Russia. The name of the King of France, 
and the present abode of Napoleon, were 
inquired into. On pointing out St. Hele- 
na, it was asked if the English yet kept 
po^ession of the Cape of Good Hope; 
also if we yet hehi Java. Saying that sve 
did not, they inquired if we had not had 
I>osrsession of it. I said that we had, as 
well as of all other Dutcli settlements 
which were occupied when the Fieiich 
oveiran Holland, but that they were all 
restored as soon as the Dutch regained 
their independence. Reference liaviiigl»eeii 
made to the leturn of Napoleon, aud to 
the battle of Wattiloo, some partienUirs 
were n'ecessarily entered iiit<n which ex- 
cited much interest, cspeciaily an emiiiie- 
mion of the dilferent states who were 
there combined against France. 

They said that they liad heard that Capt. 
Golovin w'as to be the governor ot Ochotsk 
this year, and nskvd if such informa- 
tiou was correct. Fiotu the desiie they 
liave to a^ceit.iiii tliis point, I am inclined 
to rliiuk that they lather dread theneieh- 
bt>urhfmd of one .«o intimately acr|umiiteil 
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with their northern possessions, and their 
national character and resources, as he is. 
The cause of leaving Capt. Eddis at 
Ochotsk last year was particularly asked, 
although it had before been explained. I 
was also asked if it was iny intention to 
proceed to Ochotsk in the event of not ob- 
taining permission to trade to Japan, and 
said, as I frequently had before done, that 
it wa«. 

On entering the cabin in order to look 
at it, as we used to sit on the quarter 
deck, the interpreters asked if I bad a 
barometer. 1 had not one, but shewed 
them the instruments which I had, and 
found them well acquainted with their 
names and uses. They remarked that in* 
struments were made much better in 
London than elsewhere, to which I said, 
th^ 1 was well aware that the Ndngasaki 
order for goods from Batavia particularly 
specified that many species of goods should 
be of London manufacture. 

The next morning a supply of fresh 
water was brought alongside, for the pur- 
pose of filling up our water-casks. The 
casks liaving been guaged a few’ days be- 
fore, 1 imagined they were now filling for 
the purpose of ascertaining move cor- 
lecily the number of <lays we had been at 
sea, particularly as the number of baskets 
handed on board was counted. Had It 
not been for this consideration, I would 
have declined the wutter, wishing it to be 
more clearly understood, that my only 
object for visiting Japan was to obtain 
pennissiou to trade; at the same time, I 
looked upon the water being filled as an 
omen of our approaching departure. 

The persons who accompanied tlie boat 
with water were more taikati^’e than 
uHial ; tliey shewed me a string of beads 
used like the rosary, as ahelp iu devotion ; 
the pearls of a sword handle ; read ihtj 
character marked on a Caiuon tea chest ; 
told me Japanese names of many articles ; 
and spoke much of the manufactures of 
London, which place they seem to consi- 
der as the seat of the aits. 

About noon, the interpreters repaired 
on board, and after the usual com])limei>ts, 
produced some papers, and said, in ah 
official manner: ‘•’You ba\e applied for 
perniission to trade to Japan. 1 am de- 
sired by the governor of this place to in- 
form you that this permission lannot be 
granted, as the laws of Japan interdict a'l 
foreign intercourse, with the exception of 
that w’hich already exists at Naugasaki 
with the Dutch and Chinese, and tl^t the 
governor therefore desires you will sail 
with the first fair wind.” 

After a little desultoiy conversation, it 
was remarked from another pH|Hr, by 
way of explanation, and in a donii-official 
nuirner, that in August IHO'i an Ameri- 
tan ship had arrived at Nan'iasaM, and 
the followine Novemter an 'U-p 
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from Calcutta had visited the same port, clear of the ba)', and when in filir way, 
with views similar to our own ; also, that dismissed the tow-boats, and out friends 
in 1806 the Russian embassy had been at who had accompanied them, with three 
Nangasaki, and since that another ship hearty cheers ; for all on board were 
of the same nation had visited that port, tired of our restricted stay : but I believe 
besides a third Russian vessel had applied that all parties regretted the circumstan- 
iu 1813 at Matzmai ; all these vessels ces under which we were quitting eaeh 
having been dismissed, we could not be other, and I cannot but remark, that I 
admitted, therefore it was “ better not never was in a country the inhabitants of 
to return, as we would get nothing by it." which conducted themselves with so 
The bluntness of such a caution would much propriety as they do in Japan. They 
have displeased me, if 1 supposed they were not only polite and affable towards 
were aware that they bore a threatening us, but invariably so towards each other ; 
import ; hut as it was, it excited a smile, notwithstanding therespeet paid to Sope- 
An offer was made of boats to tow os riors may strike Europeans as servile 
out of the bay when ready for sea, and it and degrading, I cannot consider it as 
was asked what flag I would hoist as such, and the most superficial observer 
a signal when ready. Having none other would be struck with the’ kindness of 
than the Ensign and Jack, which I did not masters towards their menials, 
like to display, surrounded and guarded The shore was not only thronged with 
as we were, 1 said I would hoist a boat’s spectators, but many hundi eds came by 
Siul instead of a flag. 'Fliis appearing water from the neighbouring shores, in 
strange to them, they asked why I should order to gratify their curiosity by a sight 
not hoist the flag, and I merely replied of the strange vessel. We were scarcely 
that I could not as we were then situated, quitted by the tow-boats, when, some of 
. It was remarked to me that it would be these persons approached very near, and 
improper to stand into the hay of Jedo,as at length accepted our invitation to come 
my course was in the opposite direction, on board. Our decks were soon thronged 
Being anxious to proceed on my way to- in such a manner, that I was glad to see a 
wards Ocbotsk, now that I found nothing guard-boat pull towards us, for the pur- 
s' was to be done in Japan, f told them they pose of dispersing the crowd, by whom 

I need not make themselves uneasy on that they were no sooner recognised than they 

score. fled in every direction ; bovvever, many 

Expressing a hope that I would be al- quickly returned, and when we would 
lowed to leave with the interpreters point out a guard-boat afterwards, some 
some trifling remembrance, they answered would merely laugh and say that they did 
that the laws of ilie empire weie so hard not care for them, whilst at other times 
that they could not receive any thing tliey gave us to understand tliat they were 
wliatever. afraid of being destroyed. 

This visit was evidently very hurried. In the course of that day and the ^ullow- 
and many enquiries appeared to be omit- ing we had not less iban two thousand 
: ted in consequence of the necessity for persons on board, all of whom were 

C this speedy departure ; however, several eager to barter for trifles. Amongst other 

hasty mioutes of information, respecting tilings, 1 Iiad the pleasure of obtaining 
Enropean politics and markets, were some little Imoks and other specimens 
made, and we were wislied a good voyage, of the language, and distributed amongst 
These interpreters were shrewd clever our visitor’s two copies of the New Testa- 
' men, and possessed more general informa- ment, together with some religious tracts 

tion than I expected to have found a- in the Chinese language, which appears to 
mongst them ; compared with tlie rest of be pretty generally understood in Japan, 
their countrymen, as lespccls foreign .Aitliough romplctely repulsed in this 
affairs, they are infinitely better informed ; attempt to establi'h a trade with Japan, I 
they liowever appeared to he occasionally cannot say that I am mucli disappointed, 
misled by tile Dutch, wiio had told them never having been very sanguine itvniy 
that the Prince of Orange was dead, Iiupes of being admitted to trade, although 
when diiven from his country, and in I cousideicd the possibility of succeeding 
other instances h.we dealt out news so as in such an application worth a inonth of 
to serve their own views, adhering, at our time. A moderately restricted inter- 
least in that respect, to the nai row, not to course with Jedo, I regarded as the foun- 
say iufeuial policy, by means of which dation of a fortune. 

tliey Sequired this branch of commerce. As to tlie nature and extent of tlie trade 

In the afternoon, our arms, ammuni- which might be can’ied on witli Jaiian, I 
tion, and rudder, &c. weie returned on will only remark, th.it having no .sheep, 
hoard, and the following morning haring and woollen clothes being snitable at least 
made tlie signal .tgreed upon, we were during the winter thronglioiit the whole 
towed out of tlie hay by about tl'irty boats, empire, wliich may contain tliirty nidlions 
As one ot the gun boats weighed, I shew- of inhabitants, ti.e demand for the .staple 
ed our colours for the first time as soon as articlesof Britishcommerce wotilJ {irobably 
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eqnat in quantity, though not in quality, stances, it would be but a series of jealou' 
the domestic consumption of the tiiree sies and broils ; for we could never endure 
kingdoms. With respect to cotton wool, to he regarded with the distrust which 
piece goods, indigo, and sugar, I believe they manifest in their intercourse with 
that BengaJ would prove inadequate to tlie Europeans. Whenever 1 looked toward* 

The mineral riches of Japan are the stem-post, or to the place where my 
som'ss to provide returns more than suffi- arms ought to have been hauging, I could 
ddlf for such immense imports. not but feel myself as disgraced, and that 

If inclined to set any value on ideas wilfully : for I went in prepared to submit 
which can be formed concerning the hearts to such insults, and am yet glad that t 
of men, especially of men so accustomed did so ; for had there been any occasion of 
to disguise their feelings as we are in- altercation, 1 should have imputed toy 
formed the Japanese are, 1 would say, failure to that circumstance ; but as it now 
with much confidence, that our dismissal is, the perfect good nuderstandlug which 
was uuiversaHy regretted. Tins idea does subsisted tiiroughout satisfies me that 
not arise so much from any thing which our conduct gave no offence. '■ 

has been said, as it proceeds from a re- The smallness of our vessel, and her 
memhrance ot the eager satisfaction with being the property of individuals nncon. 
wbieh. every body used to examine the nccted with the East India Company, was 
sevetaf articles of my dress, particularly I think much in our favour, as was also 
such as were of a fitie quality, and the de- tlic circumstance of requesting permission 
sire very generally expressedof pmehasing previous to importing a cargo ; but, on the 
similay articles on our returii to tlie port, other liaitd, our coiiuexion with Ochotsk 
Some of the woollens imported by Naitga- was regarded vvitlt suspicion, 
saki were placed by them in comparison As to trailing clanjestiuely with Japan, 
with tlt ise whicli we wore, mucli to the I dare scarcely fiazard a conjeetnre ; but 
advantage of Britisli goods. An idea of it might be tried liy a small fast vessel, 
tlie superiority of I.ondon manufactures well manned and anne.l, will) a valuahle 
appears to be very generally entertained in cargo on board. Such an undertaking, is 
Japan, and a wish to receive these articles not to be entered uiion by individuals, 
at first hand follows as tlie natural con- though it m g'it be worth the attention ot 
sequence. the East India Companv, or of an associa- 

In order to gratify tiiem in this wish, tiun for the pinpo'e of extending British 
so advantageous to our manufactures, and commerce. Slioiild it succeed at first, 
as the best means of promoting their cir- a seizure of the goods imported might ; 
culation in this quarter, it occurs tliat it is render a second trip useless, and the nn- 
tmr interest to encourage tlie Dutcli trade merous guaid lioats whicli are along the 
with Nangasaki, and to be content to par- coast would considerably check an iuter- 
lakeiii its profits, thougliin a remote and course witli the inhabitants, especially in 
indirect manner : therefore, sliould funds, the vicinity of pooulouspUces. Gnat cir- 
sliips, or aught else be wanting, for the curaspection would be requisite in con- 
purpose of carrying ou this branch of ducting such a trade, in order not to alarm 
trade to its full extent, tve serve ourselves the inliabitauts by a display of force, for if 
by aiding the Hyllatider.s, aiul at the same once intimidated or insulted, it might he » 
time extend the fame of our manutaclures, fpuud impracticable to allay the panic 
which in Japan is of more c.iii-equenee which might lienee result, and tlius pre- 
thau the fame of onr arms, altliougli tlmt vent all further intercourse, 
it is both known and honoured. I cannot I tliink tliat by pei severance some weak 
dive.st myself ot an idea, lliat Britain poiut might possibly be discovered, where 
is not only tlionght more higlily of than avarice would prevail over duty, and in- 
any other state, but that she is greatly ad- Jucc tlie governor of some isle or outport 
luired in Japan, where we are considered, to wink at foreign intercourse ; but tills is 
like then, selves, as an industrious and in- only a vague surmise. ^11 that i can 
dependent race of islanders'. assure, with auy degree of confidence, 

Embas.sies, present.s, and such like at- a» the result of personal knowledge, is 
tempts at opening the trade, would, I that the nation is fully sensible of the ad- 
think, only tend to delay so desirable an vantages to be derived from foreign trade, 
event. I cannot foresee any proliahility of and desirous of enjoying it ; but that the 
our being admitted, nor can I blame the government adheres as stedfastiy as ever 
Japanese for e.xclnding us. Had w.' a to the iion-intercourse system, 
trade with them, under present circum- 
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DROGA AMARA, 

THE JESUITS’ MEDICINE FOB THE SPASMODIC CHOLERA. 


It may contloce to some improvement 
la the treatment of this disease, to coiu» 
pare the remedies of former times with 
those of the present. A European writer 
who resided many years in India, men- 
tioning the diseases wiiich prevail among 
the inhabitants of the southern part of 
India, particularly notices one resembling 
the spasmodic cholera, which he calls an 
** Intestinal Colic'* This writer is Fra 
Paolino da San Bartolameey from a 
translation of whose work we take the 
following extracts : — 

“ Far more dreadfttl are tlie conse- 
quences of (he before-mentioned intesti- 
nal colic, called by the Indians Shanty 
Jllordeximy and also Nicomben, It is 
occasioned, as I have said, by the winds 
blowing from the mountains, which carry 
v^th them a great many nitrous parti- 
cles, and which commonly commence im- 
mediately after the rainy season, when 
the wet weather is succeeded by a great 
heat and continaed drought. On the coast 
of Malabar this is the case from the t>e- 
ginning of October till the 20ili of De- 
cember ; and oil the coast of Coroman- 
del iu April aud May. People are then 
liable to catch colds, and the consequence 
18 , that malignant audbi.ious slimy mat- 
ter adheres to the bowels, and occasions 
rioleot pains, -vomiting, fever, and stu- 
pefaction ; so that persons attacked witii 
$bis disease die very often in a few hours. 
It sometimes happens that thirty or forty 
pmons die in this manner in one place in 
the course of a day, unless speedy relief 
be miiniufstered. The bitter essence, 
droga amara, which I have mentioned in 
the beginning of tiie present work, is the 
best remedy for tills colic ; as it opens the 
pores, thins the Juices, counteracts the 
effects of tlie saltpetre, warms the body, 
brings ou perspira(i<;ii, and in that man- 
ner inspires it with new life. In the year 
1782, this disease raged with so much 
fuiy, that a great many persons died of 
it. The above essence is pretty dear ; and 
It was not possible to procure it in such 
qnantiiy as to supply ail the patients : iu 
its stead, therefore, we employed tagaruy 
cocoa-nut brandy distilled over horse’s 
dang. All those recovered to whom this 
^ver^ was given | but the rest died in 


three or four hours. This circumstance 
made so much noise among the Pagans, 
that the fame of our medicine, aud the 
cures it performed, was spread as far as 
Cochin. When the physicians of the 
Dutch East India Comp toy at that place, 
Messrs. Martinfard and Errik, were in- 
formed of this circumstance, they not 
only gave our medicine their approbation, 
but even employed it in their practice.’* 
Tliis writer gives ns the subjoined enu-» 
meration of the ingredients of which the 
droga amara they used was composed. 

These bitter drops (droga amaraj 
are prepared in the following manner. 
You take mastic, resin or colophonium, 
myirh, aloes, male incense, and c^amba 
root, ami pound them very fine when the 
weather is dry, that is to say, when the 
north wind blows, which, in other p^ts 
of the world, supplies the place of what 
is here called the Caracatta, If you wish, 
therefore, to make a quantity of this me- 
dicine equal to twenty-four pints, you mast 
take twenty-four ounces of resin or colo- 
phoutum, twelve ounces of incense, four 
ounces of mastic, four ounces of aloes, 
four ounces of myirh, aud a like quantity 
of calamba root. Put all these ingre- 
dients into a jar filled will) strong brandy, 
and keep it for a month in the sun dur- 
ing dry weather. If the brandy is suffi- 
ciently impreguated it assumes a red co- 
lour, and the mass is deposited at the 
bottom. You then drawoff the brandy 
very slowly, aud bottle up for use. One 
or two spoonfuls is the usual dose admi- 
nistered to sick persons. This medicine 
is of excellent service in cases of indiges- 
tion, colic, cramp ip the stomach, and of 
difficult parturition ; also for wounds and 
ulcers ; against worms, and in scorbutic 
^nd other diseases which arise fiom cor- 
rupted juices. It is rhe best and most 
effectual remedy used by the missionaries 
during their tiavels. It is piepared in 
the apothecary’s siiop of the Ex-Jesuits at 
Puiluceri ; at Verapoii, by the barefooted 
Cirroelites ; and at Surat, by the Capu- 
chins. I myself' curetl with these drops 
a young man, who was almost totally 
deaf. After pouring two spoonfuls of 
them into his ear, a cylindric piece of a 
hard yellow substance came from it, and 
the patient immediately recovered the 
Iterfect use of bb hearing.” 
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LATE EMBASSY. 

The follovvitig curious document lias not 
been introduced in any of the quartos pro- 
fessedly embracing the subject of Loid 
Amherst's late mission to Pekin. It is 
the Chinese account of tlie critical in- 
cidents on which the question of receiving 
tite embassy was suspended. In describing 
the causes of its failure, it is au example 
how far the assumption of un- 

equalled dignity may approach the verge 
of the supreme burlesque. The writer is 
no less than the Emperor of Cliiua, atid 
the translation was made by Sir George 
Staunton, by order of the Prince Regent. 
Letter from the Emperor of China to the 
Prince Regent, 

The Supreme Sovereign of the Earth, 
who- has received it from heaven and re- 
volviug time, issues this Imperial mandate 
to the King of England, with thepurpoit 
of whicli let liiin he most fully acquainted. 

** Your country, O Klntr, is situated at 
immense distauce beyond a vast ocean ; 
yet you send to me, in the sincerity of 
your heart, an oSei-iug of oevotedness, and 
turn with a zealous affectiou to the trans- 
forming influences vvtiich emanate from 
the middle kingdom (China). 

*• Ou a former occasion, in the fifty- 
eighth year of Kien Lung, at a tune when 
the reigu of tise exalted, tiie houourable, 
and the immaculate Emperor was ap- 
proaching towards its close, you sent an am- 
bas>ador across the seas to the residence. 

** At that time, your ambassador, in 
approaching the throne with veneration 
and respect, pe> formed the accustomed 
ceremony without exceeding or failing 
short of what is tequired, and duly ob- 
served all the forms witli proper decorum, 
and was then enabled to look up and to 
receive the favour and afiectiou of the son 
of heaven, to see his Majesty's celestial 
face, to be entertained at a grand banquet, 
and to have numerous and valuable pre- 
sents bestowed upon him. 

“ In tliis present year, you, O King, 
have thought tit again to i^end au ambas- 
sador to our court, with a written repre- 
..^^entatioD, and with orders to present me 
With the productions of your country, on 
ids being introduced to luy presence. 

I, the Emperor, having reflected that 
you, O King, had done so in sincerity of 
heart, and from feelings of respect and 
obedience, rejoiced exceedingly at this 
intelligence. I caused forthwith the for- 
mer records to be examined ; and I or- 
dered the proper number of ofSeers of 


state to await the arrival of your ambas- 
sador, that, on tlie very day of his ap- 
proach to the palace, he might, in all due 
respect, behold the Imperial person, and 
then be entertained witli a grand festival, 
accoiding to all things, and vvith exactly 
the same ceremonies which were observed 
in the precetling reign. 

** Your ambassador first began to aptti 
bis coroniuuications at Tient-siug. I ap» 
pointed great officers of state to be there, 
to give to him an imperial feast and enter- 
tainment ; when, behold ! instead of your 
ambassador returning thanks fur this 
feast, he refused to pay obedience to the 
p) escribed ceremonies. 

** I, the Emperor, in the affair of an 
inferior officer of state arriving from a 
remote country, did not deem forms and 
ceremonies of any great importance. U 
was an affair in which some indulgence 
and a compassionate forbeaiance might 
be shewn to the individual; and I there- 
foie made a special order for all my great 
officeis of state to use gentleness and ac- 
commodaiing behaviour towards your 
ambassador ; and to inform him, on his 
arrival at Pekin, that 5n the fifty-eighth 
year of Kieti-liing, your ambassatlor, in 
performing the usual ceremony, always 
fell u]>on his knees and bowed his head m 
the ground, according to tlie established 
forms ; how, indeed, on such an occasion, 
could any change be allowed ? 

** Your ambassador tiien told my great 
officers, face to face, that when the proper 
time came he would comply with the 
ceremonies, aud would perform the kneel- 
ing, aud prostratiou, and bowing of the 
head to the ground • and that no excee<l- 
ing or falling ^hort of the establisheil 
forms should occur. 

“ Accofdiugly my great officers, in 
conformity to, aud in reliance on this 
declaration, rvported the affair to me ; 
and 1 scut down my pleasure, that on the 
7th day of the 7th moon, your aanbaa- 
>adur should be ordered to appear befpre 
tile imperial person ; that on the 8tb, in 
tlie great hall of li|zht and splendour, au 
entertainment should be conferred, and 
gilts bestowed ; aud again, that in the 
gardens of perpetual pleasure, a feast 
should be prepared ; that on the 9tli he 
should have his audience of leave, and 
that on the same day it should be permit- 
ted him to ramble among the hlUs of ten 
thousand ages; that ou the ilth, at the 
gate of perfect concord, gifts should again 
be conferred, after which he should repair 
to the board of ceremonies, and there 
again be feasted ; and that oh the 12th 
he siiouk] be finally disjiatched, aud or- 
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dered to proceed on his journey. The 
day fixed for performing the ceremony, 
and the precise form to be observed, were 
prerionsly communicated to your ambas> 
sador by my great officers of state. 

“ On the 7th, the day appointed for 
your ambassador to approach and behold 
the imperial person, he accordingly ar- 
rived at the palace, and I, the Emperor, 
wi» just about to enter the great hall of 
audience. 

“ Your ambassador, all on a sudden, 
asserted, that be was so exceedingly ill 
that he could not stir a step. I thought 
it not impossible, and therefore ordered 
the two assistant ambassadors to enter 
the bail, and appear before me ; but both 
the assistant ambassadors also asserted 
that they too were ill. This certainly 
was an instance of rudene.ss which had 
never been exceeded. I did not, how- 
ever, indict severe chastisement; but I 
ordered them to he sent off the same day, 
on their return to their own country. As 
your ambassador was thus prevented from 
beholding the imperial presence, it was 
not expedient that he should send in the 
written representation from you, O King ; 
it b, therefore, sent back in the same 
state it came, by your ambassador. 

" We have considered, however, that 
yon, O King, from the immense" distance 
of many times ten thousand lee, respect- 
fnlly caused a written representation so 
to be presented to me, and duly offered 
presents; that your ambassador's inabi- 
lity to communicate, on your behalf, with 
profound reverence and sincere devotion, 
is his own fault ; and that the disposition 
of profound respect and due obedience on 
your part, O King, are visibly apparent. 

1 therefore thought proper to lake 
f ofil among the articles of triliuto only a 
few majis, someprints of views, and por- 
Irails ; hut I liiglily aiipiand your fccliiivs 
of sincere dcvoicdiic.-s for nic, ju«t tin: 
same as if I liad received tlie wlioie. In 
return, I ordered to he given to you, O 
King, a Joo-et (emblem of prosperity), 
a string of imperial beads, two large silk 
purses, and eigiit small ones, as a proof of 
outtendcr and indulgent conduct in this 
afifhir. 

“ Your country is too remotely distant 
from the central and nourishing empire ; 
so that to send an ambassador such a dis- 
tance over the waves of the sea is not a 
light affair. Besides, your ambassador, it 
would seem, does not understand how to 
practise the rites and ceremonies of the 
central empire. The subject, indeed, in- 
volves a severe lalioiir of the lips and the 
tongue, which is by no means pleasant or 
easy to bear. 

“ The celestial empire sets very little 
value on things that are brought from a 
distance ; nor does it consider as rare and 
precictts pearls the productions of your 


country, however .curious and ingenioiis 
they may be thought. 

“ That you, O King, may preserve your 
people in peace, and be careful in giving 
strength to the boundary lines of your 
territories, that no separation of those 
parts which are distant from that which 
is near at home may take place, is what 
I, the Emperor, sincerely and strongly 
recommend. 

“ Finally, there will be no occasion 
hereafter for you to send an ambassador 
from so great a distance, and to give him 
tile trouble of passing over mountains 
and crossing the ocean. If you do but 
pour out the heart in dutiful obedience, it 
is by no means necessary, at any stated 
time, to come to the celestial presence, 
ere it be pronounced that you turn to- 
wards the transforming iiiQiiences which 
emanate from this empire. 

“ Tin's Imperial Mandate is now is- 
sued that yon may for ever obey it. 
Kia-King, 21st year, 7tb moon, 20tb 
day. — Sept. 11, 1816.” 

The following articles are from the 
Indo-Chinese Gleaner, No. V. 

VICEROY OFSZB-CHUEN COMMITS SUICIDE. 

Early in the month of October, 1817, 
the Viceroy of Sze-cliuen province put an 
end to his own life, by means of poison. 
Tin's man’s name was Chaiig-ming, a 
Tartar. In 1815, be gloricil in bis per- 
sectieion of the native Christians, who 
inhabited the hills of Sze-chiien. One 
European ini.ssionary lie decapitated, and 
receivoil tlie approbation of his master. 

In tlie western frontier of Sze-cliupn 
there are foreign tribes, who come down 
from the hills, plunder, and carry off the 
the Chinese inhabitants. They had grown 
to sucli power, that Chang deemed it 
proper to put the array in motion to chas- 
tise tliem. He did so, and according to 
his own acconnt brought back several 
hundreds of captives. This step was 
commended at court, till the expense of 
the war was reported to his Majesty, 
when be affirmed tliat tlie operations 
were undertaken without his permission, 
that tlie scale of e.xpense was unneces- 
sarily large, and that Cliang-miiig must 
bear it himself. His inability to do so, 
and his mortification, agitated his mind 
so, that he took poison-and died. 

Ill 1816-17, the commander of the 
forces in Sze-chueo had been ordered to 
go and attend to the affairs bf the Gorkas, 
on which occasion Cbang-ming had been 
entriLsted with the joint authority of 
viceroy and commander of tiie forces ; 
oil receiving the appointment, he wrote a 
very servile paper to give thanks, and told 
at great length, how he knelt down, 
knocked head, and woishipped the Shang- 
yu, which cornmnnkated the heavenly 
will of the Great Sovereign. 
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The death of the Viceroy of Sze-chuen ful construction of vapours will be dissolv. 
occasioned the suaden removal of Tseang, ed, and genial showers immediately in. 
the Viceroy of Canton, who is ordered to duced. Exert yourselves. If you view 
fill the other's place. Yuen-ynen, the this as mere matter of form, lay it aside. 
Viceroy of Hoo-kwang, is removed to and remain inactive, then do you cease to 
Canton province. He is a very old man, he the servants of our — Ta-tsin Kwo— 
and possessed considerable rank in the Tartar empire, (denominated the great 
life-time of Keen-lung.” aud the pure.) Respect this.” 


» SINGULAR EDICT, RESPECTING THE 
CAUSES OF THE DRAUGHT OF 1817, 

“ An edict has been respectfully re- 
ceiveil from on high : 

“ From the fifth moon of this year, a 
want of rain prevailed over the whole 
province of cW-le, and all around the 
seat of our Imperial goremment. But 
for several days past, successive reports 
have been sent up, that at Je-ho, Teen - 
tain,, and other places, abundant and 
p^^ing. showers have fallen. Still, in 
the vicinity of the capital parching drought 
continues. I hare, night and day, with 
horning anxiety, thought about, and hare 
pushed myinquiiies to discover the cause. 

“ Tile remissness and sloth of the offi- 
cers of government constitute an evil 
which has long been accumulating. It is 
not the evil of a day, and for seve.-al 
years I have given the most pressing ad- 
monitions on the subject, and have pn- 
Bished many cases vvliicli have been dis- 
covered ; so that recently there appears 
a little improvement, and for several sea- 
sons the weather has been favorable. The 
drought this season is not perhaps entirely 
on their account. I hare meditated upon 
it, aud am persuaded, that in all proba- 
bility tlie reason why the azure heavens 
above manifest disapprobation hy with- 
holding rain, only for a few hundred Clii- 
nese miles around the capital, is, that 
the fifty and more rebels, who escaped, 
are secreted somewhere near Peking. 
Hence it is, tliat the fertile vapours aie 
fast bound, and tlie felicitous harmony of 
the seasons i nterr upted . 

“ I hereby order all the various couits 
around Pekingto institute a stricter seaich 
-than they have yet done. If they be 
satisfied by merely looking at the Mun- 
pae (list of inmates in cveiy bouse), it 
may be, that Ibe lebels have chanced 
their names, and blended themselves with 
families, and so tlie papers sent to me 
are quite nugatory, and intended only to 
prevent blame ; and all the strong com- 
mands given to tlie ollicers and men be- 
come empty words which avail nothing. 

“ Let all concerned from this time ex- 
ert all their wisdom and strength in 
searching where the population is crowd- 
ed, and where facilities of concealment 
exist ; let them search in all nunneries, 
■ttonasteries, and temples; in retired, 
mean, distiessed, poor places. Let them 
■ by all the arts of the police pursue tlie 
scruiiay. If they ouca succeed, the balc- 


LOCUSTS. 

In the Chinese provinces on the sea 
coast, in latitude from 30° to 37“, they 
are subject to inundations of considerable 
districts from excessive rains. In the 
Peking Gazette for June 1817, it is said, 
that when the waters are drained offi, the 
spawn of a small fish is fonnd, which, by 
the heat of the sun,,becomes a certain in- 
sect, called “ Huang" (the usual term 
for locust), and which is extremely de- 
structive to the subsequent crop of grain ; 
so much so, that the emperor has directed 
the governors of provinces themselves to 
attend to it, and requires that the local 
officers he at the utmost pains to have 
them swept away and destroyed, to pre- 
vent the calamity which would inevitably 
arise if left exposed to the sun. 

PETITION OP AN OLD STATESMAN, 

The following is a petition from an old 
statesman, praying to be allowed to retire 
from public duty. 

Peking, April 7, 1817. — Chang, a |n- 
nior feliow of the six ministers of state, 
with the greatest veneration presents this 
memorial to his majesty, earnestly solf^- 
ing, that the favour may be done him, to 
declare his office vacant. 

On tlie 2i>th day of the first moon I 
became suddenly ill of a rheumatic com- 
plaint, and hare to be grateful for the at- 
tendance of the imperial physician being 
conferred on me. On the 26tU I went to 
town, aud successively for several days 
took medicine, hut did not recover. On 
the 3th instant 1 humbly presented a peti- 
tion, desiring to be allowed a suspension 
of official duty, which was gr^iepiy 
granted ; and at the same time, no at- 
tendant of the palace brought a pby^an 
to see me at my lem;iorary abode, and 
adininistei ed ” the special .loiip of li/e." 
On the 16th the peiiod of retirement 
elapsed, and now my own judgment of 
my coiuplauit is, tlial it will be very dif-' 
ficult to effect a complete cure. 

Prostrate 1 reSect with gratitude, that 
your majesty is acquainted with the be- 
nourablc situations to which I have been 
raised. To give an opinion in the affaiis 
of government: I have waited in the 
palace of the emperor forty years ; I have 
seven times been employed on special 
missions; I have been sent to tiy impor- 
tant cau-ses twelve times ; 1 have been 
governor-general of Cbin-le, the capita 
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province ; also of Keang nan, and of Yun- 
nan, and of Kweiciiow. I Ijave succes- 
siyely been president of the board of of- 
lidal appointnieut.s, of rites, of punish- 
raentl, and of public works ; and 1 have 
heeu controller of the board of rites, and 
of the board of punishments. This is a 
degree of glory to which few Statesmen 
ever arrive. All is the result of the 
n^aralate sovereign’s extraordinary and 
spfi^ial aifection. Whilst I think of 
I hear the imperia! order “ exert yonr- 
•elf,*' I feel that I should strenuously en- 
deavour to stimulate the old frail horse, 
and to raise again my falling strength, in 
the hope of rendering some further ser- 
vice. But unexpectedly my complaint 
seems confirmed ; many days Itave elaps- 
ed, and I have not recovered ; the neces- 
sity of retirement increases, and I feel 
gn^tly agitated. When the afi^airs of 
government occur to me, I sit up on my 
hed in the middle of the night. 1 start 
alarmed in dreams and in sleep. When 
my colleagues in office called on me, and 
saw me, they said my complaint arose from 


my old age, and they feared medicine 
would not have much edect, — ar composed 
mind and tlie stillness of retirement were 
necessary to me, that I might nurse my- 
self ; thfn there was reason to hope I 
should gradually recover, as my complaint 
did not yet indicate rapid dissolution. 1 
still have my sight, my hearing, and good 
spirits ; and whilst a breath remains, I 
will never dare to steal rept^e. But I 
am so lame 1 cannot walk a step without 
two men to support me. Two or three 
months cannot restore me; 1 therefore 
supplicate your > majesty to exercise to- 
wards me celestial benignity, and grant 
that my office be declared vacant. 1 will 
rem.iin In Peking, and do my utmost to 
get iv'ell. The moment my blood and 
fitiids circulate freely, and i am able to 
move, 1 will announce it to your majesty, 
and wait till some employment be con- 
ferred. Prostrate I pray the sacred sove- 
reign to review these circumstanres, 
whilst with the utmost gratitude and in- 
finite anxiety 1 wait for his majesty’s 
command. 
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Sept. 13 aiiH 19. Rissed betneen the 
Cape De Verd Islands .lurt the Guinea 
Coast ; two of which were seen from llie 
Ship on our rigli t hand, one called Sal, and 
the other Bonaresta. These islau<la are 
often visited by ships of diherent nations 
on the outward voyage to India. 

Oa tlie 20tb, in the morning, two 
StriMige saHs were seen to windward ; and 
(Itew etoB! together for cooiran- 
Ib^ appearance was not at all 
ItkeC^hy oor ofilcers ; however it was 
judged advisable not to alter oar progress 
or point of .sailing, and all were orilered 
to their stations in case of Iieing attack- 
ed; tlie part assigned to poor me was to 
accompany the .surgeon below. I ant afraid 
1 should have been but a poor help in- 
deed ; but ciir apprehensions soon snl>- 
aided, as they both set their sails and 
stood from us. It was supposed they weie 
Guinea ships, fiom the direction in wliieli 
they came. 

One morning we were agreeably sur- 
prised with a voluntary sacrifice to onr 
table, namely, number of flying fish who 
had lighted on board during the night. 
Fear, no doubt, was the cause of these vo- 
latile amphibia leaving their fitter ele- 
ment, the deep ; thg ship penetrating a 
ahoai of iluoii In the ria-k, caused them 
to sepiiiate in dift'erent direction-, darting 
into tlie atmospliere to escape a atippo-td 


danger, by whicli means some of them 
dropped on boaid us. When fried, they 
proved a delicious morsel : tliey resemble 
the mullet ; their fins, or wings as they 
are called, extend from beiiind the gills 
as far as tlie tail ; tliose tliat 1 saw mea-, 
snred from eight to ten indies. They can- 
not leave the element in acatm.^ at suclt 
times 1 hare often observed them strag- 
gling to fly from the dolphin and othw 
fish, witiiout avail, and were devonred ; 
on the contrary, in a breeae, I have seen 
thousands dart from the water in com- 
pany, and fly a great distance. Tiiere 
was another spccinien of marine life, 
found on board in tlie night, which oar 
oflicers called sgiiiil. These likewise are 
a prey Ct> the dulpiiiii, bonneto, and al- 
bicore. The squid is of a glntinons sub- 
stance, like a jelly, about four inches 
long; and when put into a tumbler of 
water, emitted a dark fluid like ink, 
wliich tinged the water so much liiat the 
animal was hid from siglit. I am told 
that fliis property, given by nature, is the 
only defence it can make agpjnst its ene- 
my ; that is, by darkening tlie water 
around itself in a iimited spare, then try- 
ing to escape in an opposite direction. 

We weie favoured with the finest wea- 
ther for seven or eigiit days after we part- 
ed with the frigate, saiiing at the rate of 
from eighty to a hundred and fifty miles 
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in the twenty-four hours. When in la- mate asking tlie doctor if he had crossed : 

titude about three or four north, the the line, the answer was, that he liad. 
winds became variable and light, with fre- It was then inquired, on what voyage, ' 

quent calms ; the heat also became op- and to wliat country the ship sailed ? 
pressive. Great care W'as observed in He replied, to the Coast of Guinea. How'- 
vemilating and fumigating the prison ; the ever, equivocation on the part of the 
windsails, with the scuttles, were open doctor caused a doubt in the minds of the 
night and day. Notwithstanding this at- mates. He was asked, if he had seen the 
tention, three of the prisoners died of line when he crossed it he said, he just 
fever, and several of the ship's crew were got a glimpse of it, but as it was near 
also attacked. The progress of sickne.^s dark at the time, he did not see it dis- 
becaiue very alarming ; for, as soon as the tinctly. This was enough to determine 
first subjects of it became convalescent, them that he should be both ducked and 
others were seized with it. This alter- shaved, when Neptune paid the ship a 
uate affliction ran through the major part visit. I should be sorry to traduce the 
of the ship’s company ; however there character of any person in these few 
had been a plentiful supjily of all things simple remarks ; but for the sake of 
needful sent on board by government, truth, cannot help giving an outline of 
and the same was administered most sea- this person’s qualifications. In the first 
sonably to the sick, which kept the fever |)lace, he was most ignorant in his pro- 
under. The prisoners were also per- fcssioii as a surgeon, and otherwise il- 
mitted to bathe in the morning- watclies, liteiate, yet specious and crafty. He had 
which had a 3alutai7 effect after a sultry imposed upon the captain by a fair face 
night. and false pretensions. The captain, pity- 

On the 28th of September, after the iiig the awkward situation into which he 
officers had retired from breakfast, asiul- had got, took his part at all times when 
den noise and bustle upon deck surprised the officers of the ship were against him ; 
me j when the steward coming down, I but having discovered his want of skill, 
inquired of him what was the matter? was under the necessity of employing one 
He told me that a tornado was coming of the prisoners, named MacCullam, who 
on, and that he was sent down by the was a professional man, and had seen 
captain to shut the ports and scuttles in better days: the ship surgeon, knowing 
the cabins. I proceeded to the quarter- his own deficiency, gave way to him ta 
gallery to see what he meant by a tor- everything. Many jokes now passed about 
uado, but had no sooner cast a look to- the expected initiation ; nothing was said 
wards the east, than I became much to the doctor, only that Neptune bad a 
alarmed ; an immense black cloud was very ready method of surely finding out 
rapidly overcasting the heavens, darting who had passed this part of his domi- 
out vivid lightening, while the thunder, at nions, and could not be deceived. On the 
first distant, seemed by its louder deto- feth October, at noon, we were only twen- 
nations fast approaching. The noise with ty-eight miles north of the equator, ap- 
the people securing the sails, and other- proaching it with a fine breeze. A sharp 
wise preparing to meet the storm, was look-out was kept to see the line before ■ 
awful in tne extreme. The ship lay quite dark; the chief mate fastened a day-glass 
becalmed, yet at a short distance the to the side rails on the deck. All the gen- 
tempest made the water fly before it in a tlemen in turn came to take a peep j and 
white foam. I shall never forget my feel- amongst the rest, the doctor, who de- 
ings and apprehensions at this moment ; dared that he saw the line, and that it 
but fortunately my husband came down appeared no larger than a silken thread : 
aud told me not to be alarmed, for the all looked and saw the same. Mr, Muir- 
squall had given timely warning, and head, the chief mate, put this trick upon 
enabled them to get all snug aloft, and the doctor’s ignorance and credulity, by 
that it would be over in half an hour, placing a small thread across one of the 

He had scarcely done speaking when its inside glasses of the telescope to create a 

fury burst upon us, laying the ship nearly distinct prospectof tlieline. Nothingfar- 
upon its broadside with its force ; the ther passed until about eight in the even- 
mingled tempest of lightning, thunder, iug, when we heard the ship hailed in a 
wind, and rain made the scene altogether most strange manner by a Jioarse thun- 
dreadful. I thouglit it the longest half dering voice, saying, “ Ho-o — the ship a 
lionr I had ever remembered ; but it was Ho-oge" which was answered by the 
upwards of an hour before they again set Halloo, ** What ship?” was demanded by 
their sails, and all on board most happy the same tremendous voice. “TheFriend- 
that the lightning had not been attracted ship,” was answered. “ Very well ; tell 
to the ship’s masts. the captain that after twelve o’clock to- 

As we drew near the equator, the morrow he must prepare all on board who 

conversation at table turned upon the have not crossed into the southern regions 

ceremony which marks the transition before, to prepare to take the oath of al- 
to thd sontliern hemisphere. The chief legiaiice, and go through the usual cere- 

Asiatic Jowm.— No. 46. Vot. VIII. 2 Y 
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monies.” An interchange of “ Good 
night/* closed tlie conference. The boat- 
swain) vvhli a speaking-trumpet concealed 
at the end of the flying jib-boom, had ma- 
naged, in delivering Neptune’s message, to 
make the sound appear as if emitted from 
the profound below. Tlie ship crossed the 
equator about ten o’clock that night. Next 
morning some of the sails were taken in, 
and the sliip, as they termed it, made 
snug. I was cautioned, if I wished to be 
a spectator of the ceremony, to wear a 
dress that would not spoil by salt-water, 
as no respect would be shewn to any one 
while Neptune w'as on board; this hint 
I followed, being anxious to obseive what 
passed. About one o’clock the ship was 
again hailed by the same hoarse voice, de- 
siring them to lie to, as Neptune was 
coming on boaid. Tliis order was «om 
plied witli. Piesetilly the screen, foimed 
by a sail on the torecasile, was opened, 
and presented such a sight as I never shall 
forget. Had I not been prepared for the 
pageantry, and told that some of the sea- 
men weie to be the actois, I should not 
have supposed them to liave been earthly 
beings. A car was diawn towards the 
quarter-deck, in which w’ere seated two 
figures representing Neptune and Am- 
phitrite, with their marine attendants. 
The captain welcomed the sea-deity and 
his retinue on board, and asked him what 
refreshment he wonhl take ? He answered, 
** a glass of gin w'ould be very accept* 
able.” After which, he mquiied how many 
mortals were on the list to take the oath 
of allegiance, and to tindergo the ccie- 
moiiy ? He expressed a hope that all the 
prisoners »houid be shaied and ducked. 
This the C'lpfain compromised, by saying 
that Neptune’s healtli should be drank 
every Saturday night, until we were past 
the Gape of Good Hope. The peisons who 
were to be initialed were brought up from 
bdow blindfolded, one at atime,and placed 
over a large tub of water on the main 
deck ; tar was applied to the chin with a 
blacking brush, which was shaved ofl^ by 
an iron hoop, one side of it was notched, 
the other not; tiiose who were refrac- 
tory Were shaveti with the rough side ; 
they were tlien plunged backwards in the 
tub of war, while several buckets full 
were thrown over them. Some unmean- 
ing jargon, addressed to them by Neptune, 
finished this great business. The only 
persons at our table shaved were a Mr. 
Maundre), passenger, and the doctor : the 
former submitted to it, and escaped pretty 
well ; the latter, who was very refractory, 
was roughly handled, and had not the 
captain interfered, would have suffered 
mucli more. When ttie shaving was over, 
they began to souse each other with water, 
and I came in fora small share, which 
made me retreat as soon as possible. 

We had experienced for several days 


iimcli thunder and lightning, with heavy 
rains and calms ; but the variable light 
breezes about the line we now exchanged 
for the periodical south-east trade winds, 
and contrary to the usual practice, we 
stood to the east towaids the Guinea 
Coast, instead of the Biazil side. The 
captain gave the mates his reasons for so 
doing, well knowing from former practice 
that it w'onld shorten the passage ; at the 
same time, as the track was unfrequented, 
we should be nioie likely to avoid tlie 
enemy’s cruizers. 

For several nights past the sea had a 
very luminous appearance. I sat for hours 
together in the rjuarter-gallery, to observe 
with wonder the strange sight ; at times 
it was like a liquid fire, and cast such a 
light into the ship passing through it, that 
we could see to lielp ourselves to any 
thing waiitedin thecabin wiihoutacaudle. 

I have often seen sudden darts as it 
were of a luminous stream, pa^.®ing ob- 
liquely under the bottom of the ship, 
leaving a train behind like the shoot of a 
meteor in the air. This I understood was 
fish in chace of the smaller species, and 
had at one time an opportunity of know- 
ing that it was so. A great number of 
bonnito and albicore Iiad been caught by 
the hook in the course of the day, and 
towards uiglit the fisli siill accompanied 
thesh'p; they could be traced in all di- 
rections }>y the luminous appearance they 
made in (he water. One night, when my 
husband and myself v'ere looking from the 
gallery, he .said it iie had the fish-gig he 
was cei tain he could stiike some of them, 
at the same time calling upon deck for 
one to be luuuled to him over the quarter, 
when to my great surprise, in the space 
of half an hour, he .‘jpeare*! five bonnetta, 
each weighiug about ten or twelve pounds. 
'Fhese sights were nothing to old sailors, 
but they excited my surprise. Several 
buckets of water were drawn up, in which 
were seen specimens of this luminous 
sunstanre : it appeared of a soft glutinous 
form without motion, and when put into 
a tumbler with water, retained tlie same 
appearance in the dark ; it had the power 
to hide Ihe light for the space of a mi- 
nute or two, and again let it be shewn. 
These vicissitudes might be caused by its 
giving up life on being taken from its 
clement. 

However, one of these specimens which 
bad been taken out of tlie glass and put 
upon paper, had been forgotten in the 
day, but at night it shone the same as 
haddocks are seen sometimes to do when 
hung up after salting. Many small par- 
ticles also had this luminous appearance 
for the space of fourteen days. So many 
fish were caught, that the poor prisoners 
sometimes partook of them. The small 
albicore and the large bounetto are so 
uearly alike, that without particularly QO- 
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ticing the fins behind the gills, the dif- 
ference raimot be distinguished : these 
fins, on the albicore, are al)oiit three times 
the length of the other, and rather pro- 
ject from the fish ; the bonnetto, on the 
contrary, has these fins shoit, not ex- 
ceeding three or four inches, and laying 
flat to the ‘<houldcis of the fisli. They 
resemble large overgrown mackarel, but 
thicker in proportion to their length ; they 
are coarse faie, and notwithstanding we 
had tiieui cooked in various ways, found 
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them still unpalatable. The dolphin we 
found better (when stewed with a pro- 
portion of wine and spices) than any of 
the other fish. As the (lo'plilns we had 
were caught iti tlie nii^ht, I shall not at- 
tempt to desciihe tlicm ; when dying they 
take such a variety of shade and colour, 
that a description is impossible. The 
largest we caught measured about four 
feet in length, and weighed about eleven 
pounds. 

fTo he continued.J 


Caissa* 


C AI S S A. 


We have been favoured by a correspon- 
dent with the following positions at Chess, 
part of a series of which he has promised 
us the continuation. The entire series is 
from the Sanscrit, and was translated by 
a native of India, a Brami'n. These po- 
sitions are proposed as problems, of which 
the solution will he given in the following 
number; and if any correspondent should 
send a solution, or move than one should be 
offered, the first received will be inserted 
with the signature attached. It is to be 
understood that the mate Is inevitable in 
the number of moves prescribed, nor can 
be effected iu leas, if that which is obvious- 
ly the best defence be adopted. Tlteori- 
gin of the game makes tlie subject emi- 
nently oriental ; and such problems are 
calculated to exercise the judgment aud 
the invention, habits of foresight and 
mental calculation, fertility of resource 
and readiness in combination. Perhaps a 
proficient may object to the first position 
that the solution is rather too obvious ; 
but it is difficult to constiuct any mateio 
be given in two moves that will not be so. 
The second is one of the finest specimens 
of ingenious combination that any master 
of Chess, Oriental or European, has pro- 
duced. 'I'he player required to give the 
mate has in every instance the move. 


Position, No. I. 

The Black to give Checkmate *mth a piece 
in two moves. 

Black. 

King at liis Knight’s square. 

Queen at her King's fourtli square. 

Queen’s Bishop at his Queen’s Knight’s 
fourth Square. 


King’s Bishop at the Queen’s Bishop’s se- 
cond square. 

A Pawn at the Queen’s Rook’s third 
square. 

A Pawn at the King’s Knight’s second 
square. 

rmte. 

The King at his own square. 

Queen at her Bishop’s second square. 

King’s Bishop at his own square. 

A Knight at the Queen's second square. 

A Rook at the Queen’s square. 

A Pawn at the Queen’s Rook’s second 
square. 

A Pawn at the King’s Bishop’s second 
square. 

A Pawn at the King’s third square. 


Position, No. If. 

Black to give Checkmate with a piece in 
four moves. 

Bfack, • 

The King at the Queen’s Rook^' fourth 
square. 

The Queen at the King’s Bishop’s sixth 
square, 

A Bishop at the King’s Knight’s fifth 
square. 

A Rook at the Queen's Bishop’s square. 

A Pawn at the Queen’s Rook’s fifth 
square. 

White. 

The King at the Queen's Knight’s 
square. 

The Queen at the King’s Rook’s second 
square. 

The King’s Bishop at bi« "cvehtli square. 

The Queen's Bishop at the King’s fifth 
square. 

A Rook at the King’s Bi-^hop’s second 
square. 

A Faw'it at the Queen’s Rook’s third 
square. 

A Pawn at the Quceu'fi Knight’s second 
square. 

2 Y 2 
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Origin of the Pindarries, SfC . — 
Journal of a Route across India, 
Sgc.— (Concluded from page 25(>.) 
At the period at which we have 
now arrived, the court of Holcar 
(the young prince himself being a 
minor) was in a state of the great- 
est insubordination, and the reins 
of government were shortly usurp- 
ed by a faction decidedly hostile 
to the British interests. Imme- 
diately it became but too apparent 
that no amicable engagements, 
which had been previously entered 
into by that court, could be safely 
relied upon. Scindia was openly 
censured for his secession from the 
Mabratta confederacy; an army 
was collected, and the intention 
of its leaders was clearly to form a 
mnction with the forces of the 
Peishwah r the most common civi- 
lities that are uniformly observed 
in all intercourse between inde- 
pendent states were discontinued 
towards the British authorities; 
and lastly, hostilities were actually 
commenced by an attack that was 
made upon a small number of My- 
sore horse, by a body of about 
200 of Holcar’s cavalry. Agree- 
ably to* the orders of the Gover- 
nor^eMial, the utmost forbear- 
ance had long been exercised by 
Sir Thos. Hislop towards the court 
of Holcar, notwithstanding these 
manifest indications of hostility. 
At length, however, the nonage of 
the young prince, and the thral- 
dom under which he was placed, 
could no longer apologize for our 
inaction; for, as it was next to 
impossible for a Mahratta govern- 
ment to comprehend the honour- 
able motives by which we were 
actuated, they naturally attributed 
the hesitation we evinced to a con- 
sciousness of weakness. The ques- 
tion therefore of war or peace was 
brought to a speedy issue, and the 
gallant attack that was made by 
Sir John Malcolm, immediately 


after, upon the enemy’s position at 
Meinpoor, may justly be said to 
have terminated at one stroke our 
contest with this restless and de- 
termined foe. 

While several divisions of our 
armies were thus engaged in svib- 
duing the hostility of open ene- 
mies, and defeating the machina- 
tions of insidious friends, the ori- 
ginal object of the war was not 
forgotten. By the approach of 
Gen. Marshall and Col. Adams, in 
directions from the east and south, 
the adherents of Kurreem Khan 
and Wassil Mahommedwere spee- 
dily compelled to abandon their 
territories. They retreated in the 
first instance in a formidable body, 
but were pressed upon by our 
troops with unremitted assiduity. 
Proceeding in the direction of 
Kotah, and disappointed of the 
aid they had expected from Scin- 
dia, they had soon the mortifica- 
tion of discovering that their retreat 
was intercepted by the advance of 
Gen. Donkin from the north-east. 
In the mean time their families and 
baggage were captured by their 
pursuers ; and as it was now suf- 
ficiently evident that . their own 
situation was utterly desperate, 
they dispersed in straggling par- 
ties, seeking refuge wherever it 
might be found. On the first ap- 
proach of our forces, Cheetoo had 
directed his course towards the ter- 
ritories of Ameer Khan, upon 
whose co-operation he confidently 
relied ; and the perplexity in which 
he was involved by the refusal of 
this chieftain to answer in any de- 
gree the expectations he hadfoster- 
ed, reduced him in a moment to the 
same distressing difficulties which 
attended the present fortunes of his 
former rivals in power, but coadju- 
tors in cruelty and rapine. By the 
latest information that has been 
published he is confidently report- 
ed to hare been killed by a tiger. 
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As soon as the division of our indulge no reasonable hope of ef- \ 

army, commanded by Sir John fectually preventing them from 

Malcolm, had effected the reduc- returning to their former courses 

tion of Holcar, it returned to its on the first favourable opportunity. I 

original objeet, the pursuit of the The extreme misery to which they ! 

Pindarries. Kurreem Khan, who, were now reduced, distressing as 

in the course of his wanderings it must have been to the feeling s 

had succeeded in reaching the heart, ought to be regarded, how- ! 

defeated army of Holcar, was ever, not simply as a just retribu- i 

shortly driven from this his last tion for their past enormities, and | 

asylum, by the positive requisitions the only means by which they ! 

of our government ; and after could be extirpated, but as a fear- i 

roaming about for some time in, ful example peculiarly desirable in ’ 

solitude and misery, surrendered the countries in which they wander- ■ 

to Sir John Malcolm, on a promise ed; for, in the language of Sir John ' 

of pardon and the means of future Malcolm, they were not “ more 

subsistence. The surrender of this addicted to plunder than the Mah- j 

chieftain was immediately followed ratta horsemen, or the mounted ' 

by that of numbers of his former adherents of every Grassiah chief ; 

adherents ; and, as it was highly in Malwah.” Such was the rigid • 

expedient that they should be re- severity of our measures, but on | 

moved to as great a distance as the principle of public safety it was : 

possible from their former haunts, necessary and just. i 

a tract of land in the district of By virtue of our treaty with . i 

Goruckpore, in Bengal, equal in Scindia, at the opening of the 
value to 16,000 rupees per annum, campaign, the fortress of Asseer- 

was granted for their support. A gurh was to have been garrisoned 

similar policy was pursued in re- by British troops during the conti- 

gard to other chieftains of inferior nuance of the war, and duly re- ! 

consequence ; but it was necessary stored on its termination. From 

that limits should at length be w,liatever cause, however, it might 

fixed to a system, that threatened arise, Whether from a secret un- 
to become expensive. The num- derstanding with Scindia, or, as 

bers therefore who afterwards pre- was currently reported, with the 

sented themselves at our outposts Peishwah, the killidar, or conf- 

were rejected, on the plea of hav- mander of the fort, refused com- 
ing forfeited every claim upon our pliance. The place was accord- 

generosity by the lateness of their ingly besieged in form ; and such 

surrender. was the nature of its defences, 

From the commencement of the that it actually held out agaiittt 

campaign every encouragement our arms until the 8th April 1819. | 

was held out to the inhabitants of Such has been the result of a 1 

those districts, which were likely contest, which opened in the issue a 1 

to become the seat of war, to at- wider field for the exertion of our . 

tack and plunder the Pindarries ; arms than our government in India, 
and the exemplary vengeance of had reason to anticipate. The 
the British government was gene- promptitude and secrecy of our 
rally denounced against “ the military arrangements, the energy 
chiefs or heads of villages, who, and prudence of our accredited 

with any means of opposing or ministers at the native courts, and 

destroying them, continued to we must also add, the general pre- 

protect or aid these freebooters.” cautions that were taken by the 
Unless, indeed, they were deprived Governor-general, appear, under 
of their horses and arms, and re- Providence, to have hastened the 
duced in other respects to a state catastrophe of a dangerous plot 
of abject helplessnessj we could before it was prepared for explo- 
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sion. We trust, however, that at 
the moment we are writing, the 
blessings of peace are universally 
restored to India ; and that the 
avenging sword of justice will be 
always felt and feared wherever the 
atrocities of lawless bands shall in- 
fringe this boon of Heaven. 

As our political relations at the 
present moment with the various 
native Powers, with which we were 
brought in contact in the course 
of the late events, are too impor- 
tant to be passed unnoticed, we 
must trespass a little longer on the 
patience of our readers. 

It has often been a theme for 
animadversion, that the admirable 
policy of Marquis Wellesley, which 
received under British protection 
the several Rajpoot states, which 
border on the west our territories 
in northern India, was ever de- 
parted from ; arid, with truth it 
may be urged, that the predatory 
habits of various Mahratta chief- 
tains have been fostered ever since 
by the almost certain plunder de- 
rived from their continual inroads 
into tile territories of these helpless 
and inoffensive states. Happily 
for their future security, the period 
has at length arrived, when the 
protection of a powerful nation will 
guaranty their native rights, and 
though the splendour of their 
ancient greatness is probably for 
ever gone, will perhaps enable 
them to recal once more the long- 
lost arts of peace, the lights of 
their early science, and the ties of 
social life. 

The following are a few of the 
most important points that have 
been mutually agreed upon. 

The states in question “ will 
always act in subordinate co- 
operation with the British govern- 
ment, and acknowledge its supre- 
macy." The British government 
engages to protect them against all 
enemies. The princes of the seve- 
ral states are to “ remain absolute 
rulers ” of their respective coun- 
tries, and to retain their civil and 
criminal jurisprudence. If any of 


these states have been tributary to 
Scindia or other Mahratta Powers, 
it is arranged that these tributes 
shall be henceforth determined by 
fixed schedules, and passthrough 
the hands of the British govern- 
ment. Lastly, it is agreed, in 
order to secure the more effectually 
the future tranquillity of India, 
that the Rajpoot states shall “ not 
commit aggressions upon any one; 
and if by accident a dispute arise 
with any one, it shall be submitted 
to the arbitration and award of the 
British government.” 

By these conditions, as is posi- 
tively asserted by the Governor - 
general, no prejudice was wound- 
ed ; the arrangement was one 
which these ill-fated nations had 
long and anxiously desired. So 
little, indeed, was their pride af- 
fected by admitting the British go- 
vernment to the right of interfe- 
rence in their political concerns, 
that this was considered as of tri- 
fling moment, when compared with 
the grand and paramount advan- 
tage of full and permanent secu- 
rlty. 

The Nabob of Bhopaul had 
always courted our alliance, and 
could fairly urge a claim upon our 
gratitude for his conduct on former 
occasions. He likewise came for- 
ward with the utmost alacrity in 
the present instance to assist in the 
extermination of the Pindarries, 
and behaved in all respects as a 
prince who deserved our confi- 
dence. Accordingly, on the ter- 
mination of the war, his dominions 
were enlarged by several tracts of 
territory that had been conquered 
from the Pindarries, and the state 
is now under the protection of the 
British power, by mutual consent 
of the respective parties. 

Such were our arrangements 
with the friendly states : let us now 
recur to those whose conduct to- 
wards us was far otherwise. And 
first, the Pindarry power, as we 
have already seen, was utterly an- 
nihilated. Secondly, in regard to 
the several states of Holcar, Poo- 
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nah, and Berar, the Governor- 
general thus writes to his honour- 
able employers. “ The efforts of 
the Mahrattas have been crushed, 
but the necessity has at the same 
time been exhibited for our ren- 
dering that faithless race unable to 
practise a similar treachery here- 
after. This security can only be 
attained by reducing to small com- 
pass the territories of those \«^ose 
perfidy and wanton outrage against 
us justify their being so punished. 
Such of those districts as you can- 
not make over to a safe ally, must 
unavoidably, on defensive princi- 
ples, be retained for the Hon. Com- 
pany.” We have also to observe, 
in addition to what is here declared, 
that Holcar has engaged to subsi- 
dize a British force to be stationed 
in his own territories. 

As Scindia had ostensibly ob- 
served the several conditions of 
his treaty, we had only, with re- 
spect to him, to fulfil our own en- 
gagements. Little however did 
this crafty politician anticipate, in 
originally acceding to the terms 
proposed, that his means of future 
aggressic 1 would be so completely 
circumscribed bv the final result 
of the war. Contrary to his ex- 
pectation, the Pindarries have been 
utterly destroyed ; and his domi- • 
nions are completely surrounded 
by states protected by the British 
power. 

Such is the general aspect of 
affairs, and such the foundation of 
our hopes for the future tranquil- 
lity of Indian but that great and 
manifold evils may ultimately arise 
from this necessar}' extension of 
our subsidiary system is sufficiently 
obvious from an example that is 
thus strikingly described by the 
intelligent author of the “ Origin 
of the Pindarries ” 

Strange as it may appear, we have been 
compelled to combat the seivauts and sub- 
jects of the very power we are bound by 
our engagements to protect. The minis- 
ters at Hyderabad are daily guilty of 
such acts of injustice towards the Jag- 
lieerdars and Ryots, as in the end drive 
liie former into revolt, and the latter into 
e.\ile. Tliese excesses they would scarcely 


venture to commit, if deprived of our 
support ; and therefore we incur the 
whole odium of their vicious measures, 
while they are permitted to enjoy the 
fruits of their indiscriminating extortious, 
and boundless rapacity. The dominions 
of the Nizam every where exliibit a sad 
and nielauclioly picture of the baneful ef- 
fects of misrule and oppression ; vast 
tracts of fertile land lie waste and unpeo- 
pled, agriculture is at a stand, anil im- 
provement is not to be expected where a 
regular system of corruption and violence 
actuates the members of every sgatioii, 
from the lord to his meanest dependant. 
The interior of the country is therefore a 
scene of perpetual tumult and confusion ; 
aud the villagers, left totally unprotected, 
have to trust to themselves alone for de- 
fence against the depredations of domes- 
tic as well as of foreign marauders. 

The government of the present Nizam 
has some resemblance to that of the late 
Oinilut ool Omrah, (or perhaps a nearer 
one to the former government of Lnck- 
iiow) ; and the corruptness of his court 
is only to be equalled by the g- ncral spi rit 
of licentiousness which perrades every 
quarter of his capital. In regard to the 
Nizam himself, he rarely moves beyond 
the walls of his Haram. He seldom or 
never hoMs a public Durbar, attends but 
little to the affairs of liis dominions, and 
has only once, I am told, quitted the pre- 
cincts of his palace since the year 1806 . 
He lives almost entirely with women; 
his business is chiefly transacted by verbal 
messages conminnicnted by female atten- 
dants, and he never goes from one cham- 
ber to another, without being followed 
by four or five women .slaves. 'Hie Nizam 
is exiiemely jealous of his near relations, 
whom he suspects of designs against his 
life; <tnd never sees his children except 
upon tlie first day of tlie Mahomedan 
year. Mooneer ool Moolk, who succeed- 
ed Meer Allum, the late miuister, en- 
joys no share of his confidence, and is, 
ill fact, only a nominal minister, the 
whole of the business being transacted by 
Chundoo Laul, a Hindoo, who is sup- 
ported by all the influence of the British 
government. The debauched life of the 
Nizam has enervated his faculties, and 
totally incapacitated him from holding the 
reins of government liiniseif. When mo- 
mentous afi'airs render it necessary that 
he should be consulted, he educes not 
merely indecision and apathy, but a sul- 
len disincliuation to business. Perhaps 
this feeling is in some degree grounded on 
disgust at his condition ; he is also sup- 
posed to have a rooted animosity against 
us, but who can judge of the motives 
which influence a mind of such a con- 
struction ? 

The population of the city of Hydera- 
bad amounts toabout three hundred thou- 
sand sou's. It is, and ever has been, a 
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sink of iniquity, wliere vice has its full 
sweep, and where theinhabitants are lost 
to every sense of shame and propriety. 
Indolent, luxurious, and depraved, they 
pass whole nights and days in drunken- 
ness, riot, and the vilest debaucheries ; 
the basest of crimes have a fixed price, 
and the life of an enemy way be bar- 
gained away for a trifle. 

The Nizam’s army has undergone a 
very considerable, though gradual, redac- 
tion, since the year 1807 ; and it may 
now be estimated to amount to about 
tIiirt}»thousaud men, who may be gene- 
rally regarded as unfit for military pur- 
poses, and whom it might be dangerous 
even to assemble. I do not in this com- 
putation include the Russell brigade, or 
the corps under Captain Davies, because 
these troops are in fact employed by us, 
and imposed upon his Highness as a sort 
of contingent. The Russell brigade con- 
sists of two regiments, each of a thou- 
sand men, recruited from the Bengal pro- 
vinces, and disciplined by British officers. 
They are clothed and armed better than 
onr owu sepoys, and their pay, which 
amonnts to about thirty thousand rupees 
per mensem, is regularly issued from the 
treasury of the residency. The corps, 
organized by Captain Davies, amounts to 
abont five thousand horse, and may in 
general be depended upon, if led by na- 
tives of respectahility and enterprise. < It 
is difficult, however, to accomplisli this 
object, as the better classes of Mahome- 
dans hare a stiong aversion to any thing 
like an introduction of European tactics. 
The Nizam has no tegular train of artil- 
lery, and the few pieces of oiduanee 
which he possesses are badly served, and 
HI point of fact, unfit for Use. 

These and such-like evils we 
shall often find it extremely difiicult 



disputed claims tosovereignty, from 
the restless disposition of turbulent 
chieftains, from the partial admi- 
nistration of justice, or from pleas 
of general oppression. On occasions 
such as these our interference will 
be requisite : and the wisdom of 
our civil authorities will then be 
severely tried, in adapting their 
conduct to the spirit of existing 
treaties, in doing justice at the 
same moment to the sovereign we 
have undertaken to support, the 
subject we must not oppress, and 
India which looks for tranquillity. 

Before we close our article, we 
shall present our readers with seve- 
ral extracts from the Journal of Col. 
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Fitzclarence, on subjects which ap- 
pear to us particularly interesting. 

There has never been, to my know- 
ledge, an instance of any Hindoo of con- 
dition or caste being converted to our 
faith. The only ronversioii of any kind, 
if it can be called so, that has come 
within my observation, was that of a, 
high-caste Bramin of one of the first 
families in the country, who is not only 
perfectly master of the Sanskrit, but has 
gained a thorough acquaintance with the 
English language and literature, and lias 
openly declared that the Braminical reli- 
gion is in its purity a pure deism, and 
not the gross polytheism into which it has 
degenerated. I became well acquainted 
with him, and admire bis taleuts and 
acquirements. His eloquence in our lan- 
guage is very great, and I am toM that lie 
is still more admirable in Arabic and Per- 
sian. It is remarkable that he has sliulied 
and thoroughly understands the polilics 
of Europe, but more particularly those of 
England ; and the last time I was in bis 
company, he argued forcibly against' a 
standing army in a free country, ami 
quoted all the arguments brought forward 
by the members of the opposition. I 
think he is, in many respects, a most 
extraordinary person. In the first place 
he is a reiigious reformer, who has, 
amongst a people more bigoted tlian those 
of Europe in the middle ages, dared tcf 
think for himself. His learning is most 
extensive, as he is not only geneially con- 
versant with the best books in English, 
Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Bengnllee, and 
Hindoostauee, but bus even studied rlie- 
toric in Arabic and in English, and quotes 
Locke and Bacon on all occasions. From 
tlie view lie has thus necessarily taken of 
the religions, manners, and customs of 
so many nations, and from his having 
observed the numb^ of different modes 
of addressing and worshipping the Su- 
preme Being, he naturally turned to his 
own faith with an unprejudiced mind, 
found it perverted from the religion of 
the Vedes to a gross idolatry, and was 
not afraid, thougli aware of the conse- 
quences, to publish to the world, inflen- 
gallee and English, Iiis feelings and opi- 
nions on the subject. Of course he was 
fully prepared to meet the host of inter- 
ested enemies, who from sordid motives, 
wisheil to keep the lower classes in the 
state of the darkest ignorance. 1 Iiave 
understood that his family have quitted 
him ; that he has been declared to Iiave 
lost caste, and is for the present, as ail 
religious reformers must be for a lime, a 
mark to be scoffed at. To a man of his 
sentiments and rank, this loss of caste 
must be peculiarly painful ; but at Cal- 
cutta he associates with tbeEuglish. He 
is, however, cat off from all familiar and 
domestic intercourse; indeed from all 
communication of any kind with bis 
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relations and former friends. His name 
"is Ram Molinn Roy. He is particularly 
handsome, not of a very dark complex- 
ion, of a fine person, and most courtly 
manners. He professes to hare no olijec- 
tiOD to eat and live as we do, but refrains 
from it in order not to expose himself to 
the imputation of having changed his 
religion for the good things of this world. 
He will sit at table with us while the 
meat is on it, which no other Bramiu 
will do. He continues his native dress, 
but keeps a carriage, being a man of some 
property. He is very desirous to visit 
England and to enter one of our univer- 
sities, where T shall be most anxious to 
see him, and to learn his ideas of our 
country, its manners, customs, &c. I 
have heard of another Bramiu in Bengal, 
who,’ within the last tliree years, has 
T^itteB a nook to prove that Christ and 
IVIahomet are incarnations of Vishnu: and 
this belief is perfectly consistent with 
their religious opinions, as .Sir William 
Jones informs us the Hindoos believe that 
the Deity has appeared innumerable times 
in many parts of the world for the salva- 
tion of liis creatures, and though we 
adore him in one appearance, and they 
In others, yet we adore, thpy say, tlic 
same God, to wliom our several wor- 
siiips, though difierent in form, are equal- 
ly acceptable, if they be siucere in sub- 
stance. Nay, one of their autiiors asserts, 
that Almighty God delighted in the vari- 
ous forms of religion, just wx he delights 
in the vaiioas face of nature which he 
has created. 

Without pretending to enter on 
the present occasion upon the con- 
tested subject of Indian missions, 
we must nevertheless be permitted 
td observe, that it is somewhat too 
late to affirm that no Bramin has 
been converted to Christianity. So 
long M Col. Fitzclarence confines 
fiis assertion to his own immediate 
obsei’vation, we have no objection, 
but his inference in the extract we 
have just given, as well as in a 
preceding page is sufficiently clear. 

As a further evidence of assimi- 
lation on the part of our Indian 
subjects to the manners of their 
European masters we quote the 
following passage. 

. The following anecdote will shew how 
SMCh the prejudices of the people are 
giviag way to more liberal ideas. It is 
customary in the autumn at a Hindoo fes- 
tival, ^iled the Doorga Poujah, for the 
uatiyesof wealth in Calcutta of that per- 
suasion to give great assemblies, which 
are frequented by the Europeans of both 
Anatk Joum, — No. 4:6. 


sexes. The Hindoo women, far from 
partaking o,f tlie festivities, are only al- 
lowed to sit with screens before them so 
as not to be seen. The dilfeioiice being 
pointed out to one of these entertainers, 
he remarked that it was an absurd cus- 
tom, and that'he trusted to see it doue 
away, as it had only been iirtroduced.by 
tile Mahometans ; aud tliat now we were 
their rulers it would be better to assimilate 
on this point with us, as it was originally 
their own custom. 

So interesting indeed to us is 
every attempt to assimilate to Eu- 
ropean manners, that we are always 
pleased to observe it under what- 
ever ridiculous forms it may ap- 
pear ; as in the following ludicrous 
portrait of Namdar Khan. 

His suite went off to the side of the 
ro.ad, aud he got out of his palunqniii and 
came forward to rereive ns. Capt. Hicks 
and myself dismounted from our elephant, 
and walked forward to meet idm. It re- 
quired all tile good breeding 1 was master 
of to refrain from laiigliing. A modern 
equipped Oiliello siood befoie us. He had 
on an immense cm ked hat, with a long 
queue doubled up to his liead, hanging in 
nil enormous loop. He was dressed in a 
red coat laced witli silver, very larga 
epaulettes, a silver star embroidered on bis 
right breast, and a French grey pair of 
loose trowsers, not long enough to hide 
another pair of red silk under tliem, the 
latter dangling over b’is shoes upon the 
ground, for lie had no boots ; aud to 
complete bis toilet, he had a grenadier 
oflBccr’s regulation sword. He shook 
hands with both of us, as it appears to be 
his anxious wish to copy all our manners 
and custom.s, and then introduced ns to 
his cousin Golaim Hosseiii Khan, the son 
of his nude Futteh Jung. His was a 
grotesque imitation of European dp.'ss, «»- 
tirely in compliment to us ; bnt the cobsIb 
was in tlie Mahometan costume, aud eni- 
hraced us in tlie native manner. 

We shall now take our leave of 
the gentlemen who have afforded us 
80 many hours ofentertainment and 
instruction ; hoping for a renewal of 
their labours, and that their exam- 
ple may be . followed by uumben 
who are possessed of thesame means 
of observation and research. The 
recesses of India are now laid open, 
the splendid vestigesofformery^lt 
demand the investigation of the 
learned, mid whether for the states- 
man, philanBicopist, or missionary, 
an expanse is broadly spread for 
the practice of every duty. 

Von. VIII, 2 Z 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


ASIATIC SOCIEtv. 

A meeting was held at the society’s 
apartments on Friday the lith Ftbruaiy, 
the most noble the piesidenl in the chair. 

An extract from a letter was read from 
J. H. Hariiigton, F.sq. tendering his re- 
sigdatiou of the office of vice-president, 
inconsequence of bis leaving India: at 
the same time assmiug the society that 
he should at all times be most happy to 
promote its interests to the utmost of 
his power. It was resolved that the high 
sense entertained of Mr. Haringtou's ser- 
vices be conveyed to him by the secretary, 
together with the thanks of the society. 

It was also resolved that the vacancy 
occasioned by Mr. Haringtou’s resignation 
be supplied by the election of a new vice- 
president, and that a fourth be likewise 
chosen, in consequence of the society 
being about to lose for a season the assis- 
tance of, tlie Lord Bishop. Mr. W. B. 
Bayley'and Col. Hardwicke were accord- 
ingdy elected vice-presidents. 

Mr. Jack and Mr. A. Colvin, proposed 
at the last meeting, were unanimously 
elected members. 

A model of the apparatus used in weav- 
ing shiitrinjees was presented by Mr. Ha- 
rington, with an offer fiom a lady, who 
has cansed models to be made of almost 
all the native luachioery employed in the 
different arts and manufactures of this 
country, to superintend the construction 
of duplicates of all the models in her pos- 
session for the Society's Museum, should 
such a collection be thought desirable. It 
wasTmlved that the offer be thankfully 
aw^ted, the society engaging to bear 
every cbaige attending the execution of 
the work. 

In manufacturing shntrinjees no shuttle 
is used ; the woof being thrown from 
right to left, and from left to right, wound 
up in balls. An instrument is used some- 
thing like, a wooden hand with iron fin- 
gers, for beating the threads of the woof 
closely together. 

Drawings of two ancient pillars found 
in the Loowreca and Lukheepoor districts 
in Tirhoot, with copies of the inscriptions 
cut upon them, w ere presented by Mr. Ha- 
ringtoH. One of the pillars is forty- 
five feet high 5 and the circumferenceoioe 
feel. On the east side, nine feet above 
the ground, there is an inscription in cha- 
racters neither Persian, Hiudee» nor pJa- 
gree. None of the villagers in that neigh- 
Ikmrhood employ the same character. ITie 
umtsttfeis inscribed in a similar manner, 
^n.mie part the uaj^e of Aurungzebejs 
The capUa^,^ wbjeh is decorated 


with sculptured birds, is surmounted by a 
figure of a lion. 'I'lie second pillar is 
twenty-seven feet six inches high, and 
has no capital. It hears an inscription in 
the uukuuvvii character. 

Mr. Harington also presented some an- 
cient coins received from Dr. K. Tytler, 
who is endeavouring to collect a complete 
series from the Mohummudan conquest 
to the present period. 

A letter was read from H. T. Cole- 
brooke. Esq. to the secretaiy, stating that 
he has arranged with a professional index- 
maker, for an index to the twelve first 
volumes of the Asiatic Researches. Mr. 
Colchrooke has recently published a Trea- 
tise of Law, copies of which are expected 
from England. 

A letter from M. Langles was read, 
forwarding a letter from the Count De 
Souza, presenting to the society a copy of 
his editiou of tlie Lusiad of Camoens. 
The Count has been occupied four years 
iu preparing tliis splendid work for the 
press, and iu embellisliiug it with all tlie 
magnificence whicli French art could give. 
It was intended as a species of monumeut 
iu honom' of tlie poet who had so nobly 
celebrated the glory of Portugal. It is an 
act of pure patriotism, and a tribute to 
the illustrious dead, as disinterested as it 
is exemplary. The copies are not to be 
sold, but presenied to all the priucipal 
public libraries and academies in Europe 
aud the East. 

The translation of Frisi on Bridges, &c. 
by Major-gen. Gai-stin, was present^ to 
the society by the translator. 

Dr. Wallich presented to the society, te 
the name of Captain W. S. Webb, the 
following articles i— 

A cranium, with two perfect horns, of 
the Aigali, or Ovis Ammon. A single 
linm of an animal, of the deer kind. A 
marmot-skin, with a detailed description 
of the animal by Colonel Hardwicke, who 
observes that it bears a considerable affi- 
nity to the Marmot Alpinus of LiiiumuS. 
Fragment of a temple, bearing some letters 
of the insvi iption noticed by Mr. Moor- 
croft, and supposed to be Chinese. An 
iron tobacco-pipe, nsed by the Tartars, 

A skull gkins of tbe Argali were 
presented by Mr; Bayley. 

A stuffed specimen of the Bajra Ceia, 
or.pangolin, was presented by Mb. Moor*- 
ccoft,}..and also fac-simile and transcript 
of a ‘Sanscrit inscription in a temple at- 
Rotas. 

Col. IVIackenzie presented to tbe so- 
ciety one of the vases cut out of the Gris-- 
see calcareous rock iu 1812 , as a speel-’ 
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men of the stone^ and also a drawing of 
it for the library and rauseurn. In the 
rude vases, or sarcophagi, that are found 
in the tumuli, iiow discovered over the 
peninsula, and perhaps extending over all 
India, are placed smaller vases, urns, and 
relics of the dead. Some fragments of 
arms are also found, and some fossil bones, 
the relics, it is presumed, of animals de- 
voted on those occasions. Coins of a par- 
ticular description have also been met 
with, and iii one instance ornaments of 
some value. These articles are lodged 
in recesses formed by great slabs iu the 
centre and bottom of heaps of materials, 
stones, &c. raised in the manner of the 
cairu$ of Scotland and Ireland ; the bar- 
rows of Wiltshire, Cornwall, ^c. ; the 
hUQ-graafs of Germany and the north of 
Europe, Sweden, Norway, &C. and of 
the nounds and tumuli discovered in the 
vast countries extending from Petersburgh 
and Moscow to the Euxine, and through 
the steppes of Tavtary, Siberia, &c. to 
Cliiua, desciibed by Pallas, Omeliu, Bell, 
Cox, Clarke, and other writers. 

Col. Mackeiuie has been engaged twen- 
ty-eight years iu tlie research of tlicse 
mODUiueuts in India, so indicative of a 
mode of sepulture entirely difTerentfrom 
tbac followed by the present natives, tiic 
followers of the Vedes, tliat tliey evi- 
dently point to a change that has taken 
place since tlie age of Augustus. The 
Colonel has mentioned this name, because 
a silver coin of Augustus was found among 
a pot-full of the same kind of coins that 
were discovered in Colmbatoor, in one of 
these tumuli j consequently it is inferred 
that these coins were current, and this 
mode of sepulture usual at a period later 
than Augustus, though bow much later 
cannot be precisely fixed. 

It was, we understaud, the wish of 
Col. Mackenzie to have submitted a con- 
cise memoir of the origin and progress of 
this research, illustrated by drawings of 
these ancient monuments ; but though 
he has found it impracticable at present, 
he trusts yet to have the pleasure of lay- 
ing before the society a view of his pro- 
gressive discoveiies, with the advantage 
of further information. 

Col. Mackenzie presented a drawing of 
ancient vases and urns, with some of the 
relics found in the centre of a tumulus 
near Trincomalee, in the Lower, Carnatic ; 
and another sketch, exhibiting the differ- 
eut forms in which ancicut sepulchral 
structures have been observed in different 
parts of the Indian peninsula, pointing 
out the various aspects they display- This 
watdesigned to accompany a cii*cular me- 
iBMimduia, callii^ for the aid of further 
rescat^h, which, under thecounteoanceof 
the society, and the sanction and patron- 
age of his Exc. the most noble the Presi- 
dent, would andoobiedly obtain estensive 


information from all the provinces of In*- 
dia oil a subject so curious as tlie exis- 
tence of one common mode of sepulture, 
at one period, over all Asia and Europe. 

A description of the saltpetre works ut 
Grissee, in Java, and of the quauiesin 
which the saltpetre caverns are wrought, 
was also presented by Col. Mackenzie. 

A letter was received from Major Pit- 
man, transnntting the duplicate of a dis- 
sertation on the meaning of two Hebrew 
words used in the book of Job, chap. .38, 
v. .31, which tlie English version, accord- 
ing to the Septuagint renders, the Pleiades 
and Orion, intended to be an answer to 
Mr. Marsdeii’s question on that subject, 
suggested among the desiderata in vol. 
vii, of the Asiatic Researches, by Fabre 
d*01i\’et. 

From Lieut. Fell was received a speci- 
men of the dialect spoken by the Goauds, 
inhabiting the hills lying between Hos- 
singabad and Nagpore, and called by them 
Goondi Parsi. It is curious to observe 
that the words appear to bear no analogy 
to any known dialect in the surrounding 
provinces, 

A buffalo’s horn, of unusually large di- 
mensions, being four feet six inches long, 
and oue foot si.x iucljes and a half in cir- 
cumference at tlie thickest part, was pre- 
sented by Mr. Gibbons ; aUo an elephant'a 
tusk, seven feet five inches and a half 
long. 

Presents received since the last meet- 
ing. Petrifactions found in the hills near 
Kemaon, by the bon. C. M. Ricketts. 

Two copper coins with Greek inscrip- 
tions, from Allahabad, by 0r. Tytler. 

A box of minerals with descriptions, by 
J. Adam, Esq. of Chunar. This collecilon 
comprises specimens of all the rocks met 
with in tlie course of the liver from Cal- 
cutta to Cawnpore. No orcunic remains 
were fouml, excepting a number of small 
shells near Sultanpore, Benares. 

Shells and seed vessels of plants from 
tlie Mergui Islands, by ^Ir. C. Baruard. 


THE DESATIR. 

We believe no copy of the translation 
of this work has yet reached this country, 
or the triple interest which attaches loan 
inquiry into the age and character of the 
original, would have induced us to procure 
oue. Literature, history, and religitm, 
have each something to gain or lose, in 
recovering an ancient MS., or discrediting 
one ; in rejecting a fabrication, or receiv- 
ing oue. If passages too clear, aspiring 
to be prophecies, aie found in the Desa^ 
fir, looking like reflections rather than 
mystical anticipations of history ; if such 
passages oblige ua to assume, without 
2 
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'Consaltlng any other evidence, that the 
original has been compiled some time 
since the era of Mohummud by a Parsee 
priest, it is reqiiisite to institute the en- 
quiry : To what century, to what reign, 
to wliat clime, to what tribe, is the for- 
gery to be assigned ? The analytical ex- 
Suiunatiou of this work which follows, is 
extracted from the Calcutta Government 
Gazette of 14lh Jan. 1819. We know 
not the author who has chosen this ve- 
hicle for his elaborate review. But the 
observation has been many times repeat- 
ed, that if the affairs of a nation were ue- 
gociated by a mere grammarian, the con- 
struction of atieaty would turn upon dis- 
tinctions for which verbal is too unrefined 
a term ; war or peace would hang upon 
the analysis of syllables and letters ; a case 
might change the condition of society, a 
tense riestroy the improvements of an 
age. Although we do not think the ve- 
nerable translator of the Desatir is can- 
didly treated in the analysis of his work 
which has been sent to us for insertion, 
yet to give this analysis all the effect 
which its own force can produce, we in- 
sert it without interrupting its uniform 
strain by any obseivation of our own. 
We have merely introduced four letters of 
reference, to shew to what passages the 
few remarks which we have ventured to 
oBer as notes, at the end, are intended to 
^ply. 

• -The Desatir has been published to 
the wm'ld Bttder particniar advantages, 
in mannetf cnlcnlated to confirm its 
■sreteatlOBS to antiquity and originality. 
It Is neariy ■two years since the prospec- 
.tns.tff the work was circolated, and sob- 
aeriptious solicited. Mr. Duncan, the 
late Governor of Bombay, appears to liave 
been satisfied of its autbenticity, and Sir 
John Malcolm, also a distinguished orien- 
tal scholar, recommended its immediate 
publication, that its merirsmight be fairly 
investigated. The Supreme Government, 
Wider these circnmslances, and always 
anxions to promote the advancement of 
literature, generously contributed its aid 
in forwarding the object in view, by otfi- 
dally announcing the intended appear- 
ance of the work. The editor and tran- 
slator was in consequence ■ abundantly 
patronised ; and the amount of the sub- 
acriptiODs being about 14,000 rupees, he 
bas been amply rewarded for his trouble. 

The Desatir, or, as we should write 
the word, Dusateer, is said, by the tran- 
Mator, to be one of the most singular 
VRia tbid baa ever appearad in the East. 


If original, certainly the most singular. 
It professes to be a collection of the sacred 
writiiies of the different Persian prophets, 
who tioiirished from tlie time of Maha- 
bad to the time of the fifth Sassan, being 
fifteen in number ; of whom Zerduslit, 
or Zoroaster, was the thirteenth, and the 
fifth Sa.ssan the last. The fifth Sassan 
lived iu the time of Khosroo Purvez, who 
was contemporary with the Emperor He- 
raclins, about six hundred years after the 
birth of Christ, The Editor observes, 
“ that the Desatir is written in quite a 
different language from the Zend, the 
Pehlevi, and the Deri, the most celebrated 
of the dialects of aucient Persia,” and 
further stales, “ that the old Persian 
translation was made by the fifth Sassan, 
who has adtied a commentary, in which 
some diiliculties of the original text are 
expounded.” It is from this Persian tran- 
slation that the English version is taken. 

Respecting the history of Ancient Per- 
sia, Sir William Jones has remarked 
that it had long seemed to him unaccount- 
ably strange, that although Egypt, Ye- 
men, the Chinese, and i^ia, had their 
monarchies iu very early times, " yet 
Persia, the most delightful, the most 
compact, the most desirable country of 
them all, should have remained for so 
many ages unsettled and disunited. A 
fortuoate discovery,” he adds, “ forwhich 
I was first indebted to Mir Muhammed 
Husain, one of tlie most intelligent Mu- 
selraans in India, has at once dissipated 
the cloud, and cast a gleam of light on 
the primeval hi-stoiy of Iran, and of the 
human race, of which 1 had long des- 
paireil, and which could hardly have 
dawned fron» any other quarter. 

“ The rare and interesting tract on 
twelve different religions, entitled the Da- 
iistan, and composed by a Muhammedan 
traveller, a native of Cashmir, named 
Mohsan, hnt distinguished by the as- 
sumed surname of Fani or perishable, 
begins with the wonderfully curious chap- 
ter on the religion of Hnshang, which was 
long anterior to that of Zeratusht, but 
bad continued to be secretly professed by 
many learned Persians, even to the au- 
thor’s time ; and several of the most 
eminent of them, dissenting in many 
points from tlie Gabrs, and perseented by 
the rnliug powers of their country, had 
retired to India, where they compiled a 
number of books, now extremely scarce, 
which Mohsan had perused, and with the 
writers of which, or with many of them, 
he had contracted an intimate friendship. 
From them he learned, that a powerful 
monarchy had been established for ages 
in Iran before the accession of Cayumers ; 
that it was called the Mababadian dynas- 
ty, for a reason which will soon be men- 
tioned ; and that man; princes, of whom 
seven or mght xre only named in theJ)*- 
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bistan, and among them Mahbul, or Ma- 
fia Belt, had raised their empire to the 
zenith of liiiman glory. If vre can rely on 
tins authority, whicli to me appears nn- 
exceptionable, the Iranian monarchy must 
hare been the oldest in the world.*” 

The same learned Orientalist says that 
“ Mohsan assures us that, in the opinion 
“ of the best informed Persians, the first 
“ monarch of India, and the whole earth, 
“ was Mahabad, who received from the 
“ Creator, and promulgated among men, 
“ a sacred book in a heavenly language, 
“ to which the Musselman author gives 
“ the Arabic title of Desatir or regula- 
“ lions, bnt the original name he has 
“ not mentioned.” Sir William Junes 
has misinterpreted the Dahistan in what 
relates to' the name of the Desatir. Moh- 
aau says that, according to the Parsecs, 
God revealed to Mahabad a book called 
Desatir, in which were taught every lan- 
guage and science ; it was divided into 
many parts, there being several volumes 
to each language. And therein was a 
particular language bearing no resemblance 
to any tongue spoken in this lower world, 
and it was called the heavenly speech 
(asmanee zubau). Mahabad is said to 
have given a distinct language loetciy 
tribe, whom be sent to settle in such 
places as were best suited to each ; and 
from thence have arisen the Persian, 
Hindee, Greek, and other tougues.f 
Desatir therefore is undeistood to be 
the original name of the revelations of 
Mahabad. And it is even here that the 
first difficulty arises. The word Desatir 
occurs in the body of, what is called, the 
original text, of the work before us. It 
is the Arabic plural of the Persian word 
Dnstoor, which means institution, ordi- 
Tiauce, &c. A Parsee priest is called 
Dustoor. Mr. Riciiardson observes, in 
the Dissertation prefixed to his Arabic and 
Persian Dictionary, disputing the authen- 
ticity of M. Anquetil’s Zend Avesta, that 
“ the number of Arabic words found both 
“ in his Zend and Pelilevi dialects, fur- 
“ nighes one stremg presumption of their 
modern date ; as no Arabic' was intro- 
“ duced into the Persian idiom earlier 
“ than the seventh century of the Chris- 
“ tian era.” The same argument applies 
in the present case. The adoption of an 
Arabic plural by the Persians must have 
been subsequent to the Mahommedan con- 
quest (a). The Persian plural would hare 
been Dustoorha or Dustooran, not Desa- 
tir. How then can it be coutended that 
the word Desatir belongs to the ancient 
teaguage of Persia ? We conceive that 
.the Very name of the work under consi- 
deration, redaces its antiquity to twelve 

• r — ‘ ‘ — 

* Asiatic Bes.voI.il, pp, 4S, 49, Svo. edit. 

f GIadvin*s translation of the part of the 
i/aSisfoavhich relates to the Parsees, in the Asi- 
atic U isceSaap, Koomptnned by the Pertiaa text. 


hundred years, at the utmost, ahd con- 
sequently certainly destroys its preten- 
tions to be the institutions of a series of 
prophets of an older date 1 Besides, (It) 
the Persian translation is said to be the 
production of the fifth Sassan, who died 
nine years before the destruction of the 
ancient Persian monarchy, and therefore 
before the introduction of Arabic into the 
Persian language. But w^e liave no doubt 
of its beiftg manufactured at a much later 
periotl. 

It is said in the preface to the Desatir, 
that the author of the Dahistan, who 
seems to have flourished in the reigns of 
Juhaiigeer and Shah Juhan, frequently 
mentions the Desatir, and indeed adopts 
it /or bis guide in the account he gives of 
the religious dynasties uf Mahabad and 
his successors. Mohsan, in point of fact, 
docs not refer to the Desatir as his ao- 
tliority, bnt relates what the Parsees are 
understood I o believe and to profess. It 
is probaitle that he never saw the book. 
Tlie reason wliy the present work, and 
the. portion of the Dahistan which des- 
cribes tile Maiiabadyan and Parsee doc- 
tiine, aecoril so particularly with each 
other, is not difficult to conjecture. 'Phe 
traditions recorded by Mohsan may have 
proceeded from the same authors. 

In opening tlie Desatir we did expect 
to sec some attempt to prove tlie authen- 
ticity of the manuscript by MnllaFiroz in 
his preface. A volume which pretends to 
be llie sacreil and genuine deposit of re- 
ligious predictions, the revelations of 
kings and prophets, fifteen in nnmbef, 
from Mahabad to the fifth Sassan, in 
which the coming of the Messiah, and 
even of Maliommud, are said to be foretold ; 
such a treasure surely demanded a most 
circumstantial account of every thing 
known respecting its discovery. It is of 
importance to know in what state the 
manuscript was found, its present appear- 
ance, the style of writing, in what points 
it differs or agrees with the method now 
in use, whether illuminated or plain, the 
colour and texture of the material on 
which it is written, &c. But instead of 
a satisfactory detail of interesling partl- 
cnlars, we are told that the copy from 
wliicb the present edition is printed is 
carefully taken from that in the posses- 
sion of the editor, MnHa Hroz, being the 
only manuscript of the uiorh known to 
exist ; that it was porehased at Isfahan 
by his fother, about forty-five yean ^o, 
from one Agab Maliofflmed Taher, abo^- 
seller, who understanding that the edi- 
tor’s fotber was an Indian Parsee, brought 
it to him for sale, indneed by the wo^ 
Kitaii Gatri (a Gabr book) which were 
written on the cover. This account of a 
work of such importance, with reference 
to its reputed antiquity, is as unsatisfim- 
tory as it-weU can be | and the eyidence 
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adduced in another part of the preface, to 
shew that a work called Desatir actually 
did exist, founded on the obserrations of 
■writers of no higher date than two 
hundred years ago, is equally iiicoiicla- 
sive on the question of the originality 
of the present one. It may also be 
observed, that the account given by 
Mulla Firoz of the manner in which the 
. manuscript came into his possession, dif- 
fers from that which Sir Johif Malcolm 
has published in his History of Persia, 
on the same authority, and in which it 
is stated, that Mulla Firoz informed Sir 
John Malcolm he had himself found the 
book when searching amonest some old 
Tolnmes at Isfahan a raiiation rather 
unhirorable to the editor’s accuracy. (e.) 

H.aving o$:red these cursory remarks, 
suggested by the external pretensions of 
t\ie, Desatir to authenticity, we shall now 
proceed to inquire whether it has any in- 
ternal claim to be credited as the piodnc- 
tion of a remote age, and of inspired wri- 
ters. Fortunately the character in wiiieh 
the reputed original is written is favorable 
to a strict examination of the pretensions 
that, have been advanced. Had it been 
of the Persepolitan kind, or of any other 
onfiuniliar form, there would have been 
greater didiculties in the way of detection. 
Psalmanazar, when be gave an account of 
the language of Formosa, adopted a more 
ingenious plan, and invented an alphabet, 
as well as the construction of the gram- 
mar, and for some time deceived even the 
learned of Europe. The Desatir, on the 
contrary, has comparatively very little of 
a mysterious nature about it, for the cha- 
racter is Persian. Yet it is neither Zend, 
nor PeUevi, nor Deri, nor any other 
fcnoyipa dialect of ancient Persia. The 
grammatical constmetiou is Persian. The 
singntar and plural, the participles, and 
the comparative degree, are formed in tlie 
same manner and with the same letters. 
Tiie ra in the accusative case is used as in 
Persian. The very cadence and measure 
of the Persian translation approximates 
to the original, or rather, as it will be 
seen, the original approximates to the 
translation. The word nam, is usom, 
asman is asmm, hunad is humnd, kurda 
is kyda, &C. Indeed, setting aside the 
strange names and words that have been 
introduced apparently by no system or 
rule, the langu.age is Persian, but corrupt- 
ed for a particular purpose. The Persian 
is well known to be one of the most re- 
gular languages in the world. As one 
general rule, the third person of the pre- 
sent tense ends in j d, the only excep- 
tions being est, and best, 

‘ be ia.’s In the Desatir, published by 

• ItiebardKa’a Ciuectiuion, 


Mulla Firoz, ad or hud generally answers 
to ast , la ad or na ad to neest ; but 
there are many exceptions, which would 
not occur if libertie.s had not been taken 
with the words, probably with the view 
of puzzling the inquirer. It is also to be 
remarked, that the same words in the 
translation have not always the same 
words opposed to them in the original, 
in different parts of the book, jdsp, be- 
sides ad, occa-sionally corresponds with 
ast (d). A particular examination of a 
few sentences may not be uninteresting j 
and as we suspect chat, what is called the 
Persian translation, is the original from 
which the text is fabricated, vve shall 
endeavour to sliew with what skill and 
aitilice it is done. 


The Desatir commences with .n\-. ( 
dd Punaheem ha Yezdan : ‘ Let 


us take refuge with God.’ The original is 
Hoxameem fa Mex.. 

dan. Here we hare the plural eem, and 
fa substituted for ha. 

In the same page we bav^ 

<^\ Ba nami 


Eeznd hukshainda, bKhshnishgur : ‘ In 
the name of God, the bountiful, the be- 
neficent.’ The original : .t ^ 

Fa shydi Shemtare, 

hurshinda, hurshishgvr. Here we have 
again /« for ba, hurshinda for hukshainda, 
and hurshishgur for bukshaishgur. 

At the third page: zUjAiC) 


q •• J Budee nakunud o ba hud-khahan 


nalaslmd, ancha kurda khoob ast ; ‘ He , 
doth not evil and abideth not with the 
evil-inclined. Whatever he hath done is 
good.' In the original : c ^ ?!- ^ -v’ j 

4>I SxS Rinjishtah lakumud, o 

fa ghunee ja-aa la asud, hancheem kyda 
ferhunoon ad, Rinjishtah is Persian, and 
substituted for budee, lakumud for naku^ 
nud, hancheem for ancha, kyda for kurda, 
ferhunoon, evidently a corrnption of fu- 
rukh, (happy,} for khoob, and ad for ast. 

The following, at page 7, gives • an 
example of the third jwrson plural. 

1*1^ Balee- 

dun, 0 puzmurdun, o ham, p hhushm, 

NA DARHND : ‘ They have neither growth 
nor decay, desire nor aversion.’ The 
original differs, excepting in the caojonc- 
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tions and sign of tlie plural. , 




i 


Der RachUj o hirkacha, o purkacfta, a 
wurkacha la marund. 

Also at page 9: 

fp- <t? 

Der asman chundan kfiooshe€*sty kajuz 
raseedgan nadanund ; * In the Heavens 
there is pleasure, such as none but those 
who enjoy it can conceive.* In the origi- 
nal the sentence is 
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^ O aemtk asmani sookhun^ iterayutfe~ 

Tistadumt lakht Desateerush kun : * And 
lo ! make the words of heaven, which I 
hare sent unto thee, a portion of the 
Desateer.* In the original it is thus : 

^ sameerjiosh 

pelayud pur simazum lakh Desafeenuk 
kum. Thus we have aemwA: for cenui:^ 
Sumter nosh is a different expression to 
W’hat is used on other occasions, asnsm 
being the usual substitute for asman. In 
a former case we bad chuntraneedum for 
feristadum ; we have now simazum for 
that word. We have lakh for lakht, and 
again kum for kun. 

At page 72 is the following curious «c- 
clamation. 

(_5i5 — iIj 

ntsiunee, danistunte, danislunee: ‘Must 
be comprehended ! must be compre- 
hended ! must be comprehended ! must 
be comprehended ! ' In the original « 

Shalishtuneey shalishtunety shalishtvnte, 
shalishlunee / I'here can be hardly any 
que.stlon of skaltshlunee beingformed fioia 
danistunee / 

The following are from the propl^ciet^ 
of Sbaikilii-. ij j jiSt 

and 55. iS ^ 

oW Aknoon (uro guzeedum, o la 

U dll 


dilLi <l5 j*lfd^l^ ^ dl j»^dljjl 

Dem asnam jumefharam iradram ad, ka 
jum furasheedgam, la shalunu. Here 
we have dem for der, asnam for asman, 
ha the pronoun is the same, jum for juz, 
furasheedgam for raseedgan, and la sha- 
lund for nadanund. 

At page 13, the accusative case is 
illustrated; jlfdjjjj \j 

0 hurkedam ra purwtirdigar ast: 
* And every one hath its guardian.* In 

theqiiginal, dl <-jUj \j t>dL_, 

O sab kyam ra zindal ad. Sab, often 
sub, looks like Hiudoostauee, and there 
are several otlier words which in sound 
and meaning appear to belong to the same 
language. Sab is tratjslaled kur, every, 
and kyam is substituted for kedam. 

The preceding passages are taken from 
the book of 51ahabad ; the following are 
from the prophecies of Jyafrara. 

Pages 54 


jld Danistunee ast, da- 


(*d^ 

Gooftum ka nakhusteen Abad ra baguzee- 
dum, 0 pes az o seezda Pyghumher Abadi 


Pyghumberee feristadum, sitayush kun 
mera chuneen : ‘ Now thee have I chosen, 
and sent thee on the work of propbegyg 
glorify me in manner following.’ In the 



passage runs : 1 , dll 


^ jui 43 

dll 

Zeedum ka aghusteem Abad ra furjeedum 


o Jw kuz soieedask Furjeeshwur Abadi 
samjurakeen sub chumraneedum. In this 
s^^mce we have zeedum for goo/ium, ka 
the MUne in both, aghusteem for nakhus- 
futitedum for taguzeedum, sam for 
nam, and chumraneedum for Jhristadum, 
At the 57th page, the name of the 
book, Dtsatir, occurs ; jJUJf tlS^l « 

n ** J 


\j ^ Am teem ra hucham-' 

dum, o ha Fufjeeskwuree yemshadum, shi- 
dayush kun ahum ra chumeem. 'rtie 
words in each are almost parallel. We 
have aw teem ra for aknoon tura, hucha-^ 
reedum for guzeedum, a new word, 3 ^ 1 **- 
shadum for feristadum, shidayush for n'- 
tayush, again kum for kun, ahum ra for 
mera, and again chumeem for chuneen. 

At the 77th page are several examples 
of the comparative degree. Otie will be 
sufficient for our purpose.^-,^^ y 
0 I’uksh kheoshTEfi ; ‘ And thy generosity 
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^or« clieering.' la the original : ^ ^ 

jj Opoihaxi to shazTER, 

The remaining passages are from the 
cvelations of Jemshid. j 

O fiurosieedun na purmayum Kffdaee ra 
l^h nalooanum namood ; * 1 would not en> 
jolu the worship of a God whom I could 


not shew.* 


In the original ; ^ 


Q purkheednn la tvurzaiium MerkharTa 
€ka Indooamum yirmood. Here we have 
pUfkhtedun for purosteedun, la wurzanum 
for na purmayum, cha for ka, and ta 
doeamum yirmood for nalooanum namood. 

The last we shall give is Irom the 147tti 


page: (Jlio 

Juhan ra ek kts: * 1 created the 
i^rld an indiTidual.* In the original ; 


pj ^ Apeedum Ju~ 

hakk ka td ram. In this instance we 
bare apadum for afreedum, Juhakh for 
Jttkan, ka for ra, ed for ek, and ram for 
ktt. 


It would be easy to mnltiply illustra- 
tions of the opinion we have formed ; bat 
those already adduced will he sufficient, 
perhaps, to convince the Persian reader of 
the s^em that has been pursued in the 
bdNucation of the Desalir. Ihe passages 

f tt ^are been given seem to shew that 
has been accomplished in a manner 
tte the following ; — Original. Led ud teg 
Translation. Let us 
Metdaa. 

^-.'I^eoimp^tsoa we.bave here given of 
Ot&etit with the traialalioH goes a great 
jray, we think, to establish the fact of 
the Desatir, published by Mnlla Firoz, 
the learned chief priest of the Parses re- 
ligion at Bombay, being a modern work ; 
eempmed in a jargon, and founded on 
thh.principles and construction of the Per- 
^an langnage. Tlie notion that the Gue- 
bres of Persia had amongst them a pecu- 
liar modification or jargon af modem 
Persian, which they had substituted for 
their ancient dialect, and wliich receives 
mch strong confirmation from the above 
comparison, is not now for the first lime 
offered to the public. The works com- 
posed in Zend and Pehlevi, according to 
the accounts of the Gnebres themselves, 
were in the first instance mostly burnt by 
Alexander, and those which escaped on 
that occasion, were subsequently destroy- 


« Thi. i» intended to represent a jargon formed 
worn Enifffali by a onifbrm substitution and trans- 
posttioa of Imeia,— 


ed by the lieutenants of Omar, and the 
Mnssulniau sovereigns of Persia. Such 
portions of the lauguage as were imper- 
fectly preserved hy tradition, were gradu- 
ally lost, or iucorporated witli the dia- 
lects of the country, and its invaders be- 
came consequently unfit to recoid those 
sacred mysteries, the key to wliich was 
to be confined exclusively to tlie privileged 
order of the priesthood ; or at all events 
to a lieciniated ami pro-'cribed sect. 

As the Guebi es became less tlie objects 
of persecution, and bolleeted again in com- 
parative security under tlie reigns of the 
most liberal of the Persian kings, those 
of the Abasside dynasty especially, the 
Dustoors, or Priests, found it necessary 
to replace (rom recollection the works of 
auihoiaty which had perished, and, in or- 
der to secure their sacred cliaracter, to 
coin a new lauguage for them, which none 
but themselves should comprehend. Un- 
der these circumstances it is probable that 
the compilations translated by Dfi Perron, 
the Zend Avnta and Boundektsch, were 
collected, and at some subsequent period, 
and in a different quarter, the Desatir, 
That the latter was the case is likely from 
its not being comprised in tlie copious list 
of Paris works procured in the west of 
India by Du Perron ; and tbis likeUftood 
becomes a certainty, by tlie account given 
by Mohsan of his Guebi e friends, who. 
“ seceding from the main body hatk rt~ 
“ tired to India, where they compiled a 
“ number of books one of which was 
probably tlie Desatir. 

As far as we can judge from the few 
specimens given by Du Perron, the lan- 
guage of the Desalir differs also from 
that of the book he translated, and may 
have therefore been the independent gib- 
berish of Mohsan Faui’s friquds. Sir John 
Malcolm expresses an opinion thit it may 
be Pehlevi, founded on a supposition how- 
ever which mrw appears to be erroneous, 
that Mnlla Firoz translated the original 
text, and which, had it not been Pehlevi, 
it was not probable he could liave under- 
stood. Mnlla Firoz, however, only tran- 
slates the old Persian of the translation, 
and declares himself, that the original is 
neither Zend, Pehlevi, nor Deri ! It is 
not necessary to suppose from his know- 
ing what is not, that be was aware of its 
real character ; although that character 
appears to have been ascertained by the 
celebrated traveller Chardin, a century 
and a half ago, who declares on the re- 
sult of his most diligent inquiries, that 
the ancient Persian is entirely lost, and 
that the peculiar idiom which the Gue- 
bres possess is a jargon of their own io- 
rention, and thongh containing unknown 
words and written in unknown characters, 
seems to resemble very closely the current 
letters and language of the country, and 
to possess DO claims to originality or an- 
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tiquity. The assertion thus adraiiced by 
Chardin, a traveller remarkable for his 
extensive and accurate inquiries, was 
constantly maintained by Sir Wm. Jones ; 
and we shall conclude our present obser- 
vations by citing his opinion, corrobo- 
rating as it does the notions of Chardin, 
and confirmed as it is by the decidedly 
spurious character of the jargon of the 
Desatir. “ The dialect of the Gabrs, 
“ which they pretend to be that of Zera- 
“ tush, is a late invention of their priests, 
" or subsequent at least to the Mussel- 
“ man invasion.” 

Notes by the Editor. 

{a) We cannot think that the adoption 
of an Arabic plural in tbe word Desatir 
is conclusive evidence against tlie anti- 
quity of the original MS., or that the 
canon of ciiticism which asserts that " no 
Arabic was introduced into the Peisian 
idiom earlier than the seventh century of 
the Christian era,” can be literally and 
absolutely true, to the t<ital e.vclusion of 
an individual word or straggling phrase. 
What was the ancient mound of separa- 
tion that couid shut out from Persia 
every Arabic term and idiom ? Were these 
countries foimerly more distant? or is 
conquest the only channel of intercourse? 
Although the Norman conquest is the era 
when a large mixture of French was in- 
troduced into the Knglish language, can 
any critic undertake to say, that the 
inhabitants of this island disdained to 
borrow a single word from their neigh- 
bours the Gauls before that period ? Com- 
merce imparts names as well as commo- 
dities ; emulous science borrows terms qs 
well as systems ; their derivations ate 
permanent, because they are voluntary ; 
Such words are set in the stately robes 
and coronets of a language as diamonds 
and pearls : while conquest is like a de- 
luge. When the time comes for reaction 
ranch of the foreign scum is thrown off. 
When the Moors were expelled from 
Spain, the repugnant feeling raised by the 
sight of a mosque caused the traces of 
their aseendaucy to be viewed with more 
than patriotic aversion. A religious an- 
tipathy will obiherate all that it can. A 
religiouk sympathy has preserved, with 
venerating culture, so many deep impres- 
sions of Arabian learning among the Mo- 
hommedans of Persia. Who can say 
that the influence of a congenial super- 
stition might not, in the lapse of former 
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generations, bare connected some of the 
tribes of Yemen and Chaldma? or that 
prior to the Hejira, there never was a 
time when their faith and rites had any 
thing in common. In a remote age, 
before they had fallen into the grosser 
idolatry of image worship, the Arabians 
adored the sun and planets. Where _the 
two countries are not separated by the 
sea, nothing can be more faint than the 
geographical lines which divide Arabia 
and Persia. For a period antecedent to 
the time of Alexander, Mesopotamia had 
been attributed to ancient Arabia ; and as 
to modem .Araiiia, Chaldsea is absolutely 
lost in its extended deserts. To maintain 
that it is impossible that Desatir, or any 
Arabic word or idiom whatever, could 
have been anciently known in Persia, 
either as part of the general language, or 
confined to the dialect of the Gabres, is 
one of those gratuitous assumptions which 
has not a probable foundation. 

(4) “ Besides." The paragraph thus 
commencing is the same argument in a 
different shape ; therefore “ besides” is 
calculated to make a false impression. 
Tbe author who designs no aitiSce will 
be glad to see such an oversight pointed 
out. It may be said that this snpplemen- . 
tary objection is directed against the Per- 
sian translation ascribed to Sassan, and 
the other against the original, but the 
groundwork of both is the same. 

(c) We cunnot see how the two state- 
ments are so utterly repugnant. The first 
was, that Mulia Firoa found the MS. 
among some old volumes at Isfahan. Tbe 
second is, that his father bought it 4S 
years ago of a bookseller at Isfahan. On 
the face of the two accounts, the last ap- 
pears to be the legitimate ancestor of the 
first, elicited by the circumstance of Mulla 
Firos becoming the editor and translator 
of tbe work, and iu that character feeling 
it incumbent on him to search as high as 
he could into the pedigree of the MS. 
The confirmation of both statements, or 
the improbability of either, must depend 
on incidents in the biography of the &tlier 
and SOD, with which we are unacquaint- 
ed ; but from what appears at present, 
Giey cannot be charged with obvious in- 
consistency. 

(if) “ The same words in the transla- 
“ tion have not always the same words 
“ opposed to tiicm in the original, in 
vr I ^"TTT q • 
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“ different parts of the book.’* The ex- 
ample given of this is very trivial. The 
difference between asp and ad is much the 
same as that between does and doth, or 
has and hath. Their employment, if al- 
ternate, may be a transition from the 
familiar to the grave style, and vice versa, 
to correspond with the subject ; or if the 
work be the growth of ages, one form 
may really be more ancient than the 
other. Varieties of phrase in a coilection 
of writings ascribed to fifteen successive 
authors, cannot be evidence of a fabri- 
cation. 

If the authenticity of the MS. can be 
sttscessfully impeached, it must be upon 
other grounds. From the specimens given 
in the above review, no satisfactory esti- 
mate can be formed of the character of 
the work. We intend to give extracts 
from the translation as soon as we can 
obtain a copy of it. 

SITE OF PALIBOTHRS. 

Col. Wm. Franklin, of the Ben^l es- 
tablishment, well known to the literary 
public as the author of the History of 
Shah Allum, a Tour in Persia, and an 
Enquiry into the Site of the Ancient 
City of Palibothra, has recently made an 
exploratory tour, with the view to sec at 
rest all controversy on the interesting 
question, the subject of his last named 
work. In this it is believed by his literary 
friends in India that he has succeeded. 
Col. F. was enabled in his journey to make 
Tatnable additions to his coilectious in 
Biinetaiogy, mythology, &c. the results of 
wUeb will, in due time, be laid before 
thepubUe. The third part of his enquiry 
into the site of Palibothra is in a course 
of preparation for the press. 

CEOLOGICAI. SOCIETY. 

An extract of a letter from Mr. D. Scott 
was read. It contains an account of some 
marine remains, consisting of cockles and 
other shells, that have b^n laid bare by 
the river Bramaputra, near the north-east 
frontier of Bengal. The circumstance 
that is chiefly worthy of notice is, that 
the bed of shells appears to extend nnder 
the adjoining hills, which, of course, must 
have been of subs^uent formation. The 
Garton hills, which are in the vicinity of 
Bramaputra, are of two formations : the 
tot, which occasionally rise to the height 
sA tiom 2000 to 3000 feet, consist of gra- 
nite, with Feins of qnaru and felspar; 
toamm^ which rest upon these, seem 
to base been deposited from water, as 
their strata aye nearly horizontal : it it 


under or through one of these latter that 
the bed of shells appears to extend. These 
hills are seldom more than 150 or 200 
feet in height, and consist of clay, sand, 
and small stones. 


NALOPAKHYANAItl. 

A Sanscrit poem with a Latin version 
must be allowed to form a very classical 
combination. Such a work has been just 
published under the following title: “ Sri 
Mahdbhdrate Nalopdhhydnam, Nalus 
Carmen Sanscritum e Mahdhharato edi- 
dlt, Latins vertit, et adnotationilus illus- 
travit Franciscus Bopp.” We are happy to 
annoHOce this attempt to facilitate the ac- 
cess of-the Sanscrit student to the wonder- 
ful language which attracts his atrentiou. 
Many persons have highly condemned the 
use of such helps ; but the student who 
discovers that, after reading a voluminous 
and complex grammar, the aids to a fur- 
ther progress are but scantily supplied, 
will rejoice in the advantage of au index 
painting out the right track through the 
intricacies of the steep asceut to the know- 
ledge of a language which, towering with 
an inaccessible aspect, shines like its own 
Meru, with the splendours of the genius 
of remote antiquity, and contains of an- 
cient philosophy and science even all 
which the civilized nations, with the ex • 
ceptioii of Judea, knew or imagined for 
ages. Mr. Bopp has placed his Latin ver- 
sion most commodionsly for the student, 
page answering to page, line to line, and 
word to word. 
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PROMISED COMMENTARY ON THE BISHOP 
OF CALCUTTA’S LETTER. 

In the Letter from the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta given in our last Number, the ex- 
pression “ hereditary priesthood” occurs 
(p. 287) in reference to the Hindi! natives 
of India. A correspondent has favoured 
us with some remarks on that letter, of 
which it does not suit us at present to 
avail ourselves, farther than to notice 
that he denies the propriety of the ex- 
pression quoted. He afiirms that the 
Hindu priesthood is not hereditary, and 
offers to prove this affirmation, “ if ne- 
cessary:” this offer tve accept, without 
pledging ourselves to enter into any discus- 
«ioD on tile point. 

CALCUTTA. 

Tracts are distributed every evening by 
the Missionaries of tlie London Society, 
Md couversatioiis held thereon with the 
people. The demand for them is very 
great. Variou.s tracts, chiefly in the form 
of dialogues between supposed natives, 
have been written by Messrs. Towuley 
and Keith, who had also received sup- 
plies of the tracts issued by the Church 
Missionary Society, and by the Baptist 
Missionaries ; and had, in their turn, fur- 
nished those bodies with their own pub- 
lications. 

ITie opportunities for preacliing were 
multiplying faster than the Missionaries 
seemed able to embrace them. Toward 
tlieir intended chapel the contributions 
had increased to 14,000 sicca rupees, or 
about 1750/. 

Upwards of 2300/. bad been contribut- 
ed at Calcutta to the different objects of 
the mission in less than two years. 


MADRAS. 

The schools are increased to 1 1 . They 
consist of a boy's school, a girl’s school, 
a Sunday school, and native schools. To 
the native schools one has been added for 
Instmeting native boys of character and 
talent in Kngiish. TTie whole nnmbcr of 
scholars was about 500. An application 
bad been received from some natives for 
a “ Female Native School,” a rare thing 
in India. The natives discover an in- 


creasing disposition to send their childrM 
to those scliools where Christian prinei- 
pies are professedly inculcated. 

The missionaries preach to three Eng- 
lish congregations and one native, all of 
which are in a prosperous state. 

A course of tlieological lectures are de- 
livered every Tuesday evening, in the 
vestry of the chapel. About 12 young 
men, natives, attend, wlio by these 
means are likely to become qualified for 
imparting to their countrymen that view 
of the Gospel wliich they are taught. 

We must not omit to notice a work 
just completed at the Madras Commercial 
Press. It is tlie New Testament, trans- 
lated from tlie original Greek into Teloo- 
goo, by Mr. Pritchett, a learned mis- 
sionary. — In two volumes, comprising 
888 pages 8vo. 

SOUTH TRAVANCORE. 

The house occupied by the missionaries 
was formerly that of the Resident, and 
was given to the mission by the Queen of 
Travancore. It is situated at Nagracoil, 
about four miles from M.alandy, in a 
healthy and central situation, close to the 
southern extremity of the Ghauts, and 
surrounded by scenery of singular subli- 
mity and giandeur. 

The district allotted to the labours of 
the mission in South Tiavancore compre- 
hends ten distinct stations, or villages, 
most of which have churches and schools, 
and all increasing congregations. At each 
station the word of God is read evesjr 
Sabbath day by a native catechist, who 
also preaclies as well as his measiire of 
knowledge will enable him. 

Huudreds of the natives had renonnced 
ail connection with heatlienism. They 
bad cast their household gods out of doors ; 
and, on theii public profession of Chris- 
tianity, each of them had voltniarily pre- 
sented a note of hand, declarative at once 
of his renunciation of idolatry, and of his 
determination to serve the living and true 
God. 

An institution liad been projected, to be 
called the “ South Travancore Seminaiy,” 
in which it is intended to educate thirty 
boys, to be selected from among tiic most 
intelligent in- their cougiegations, and 
brought up in the mission house, o.n the 
principles, and, as far as pt^ble, in th* 
spirit and practice of Christianity. 
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Mr. Mead bad been appointed to tbe 
office of a jndge in tbe natire court. On 
this subject tbe report states ; 

Some portion of his time was occupied 
by a civil -ippoiotment, which he hart re- 
ceived from the Bannee, or Queen of Tra- 
vancore. The discharge of tlie duties 
connected with this office seems to have 
conferred upon the natives many substan- 
tial benefits ; and had apparently not only 
excited in their minds strong sentiments 
of grs.teful esteem for Mr. Mead, but 
made an impression throughout the coun- 
try highly favourable to the success of 
missionary labours. The directors, how- 
ever, will consider it to be their duty, in 
reference to this subject, to intimate to 
Mr. Mead the importance of not suffering 
this, or any similar appointment, however 
nseful in itself, to divert his attention 
from the proper objects of the mission, 
with the vigorous prosecution of which 
nothing should be allowed to interfere. 

Mr. Norton, of the Church Missionary 
Society, had accepted a similar appoiut- 
tnent at Allepie, and with like advant.'tge 
to the natives ; but it has been relinquish- 
ed, as all the advantages connected with 
it would not by any means countei balance 
the loss which the mission would have 
■nstained, by the unavoidable diverting of 
his attention from its proper concerns, 
and by involving him with the parties and 
1 tigations of tlie natives. 

Mr. Mead writes, under date of Nov. 
24, 1818 !— “ The increase of converts in 
Aouth Travancore is almost incredible. 
At one village, Tamaracoolum, upward of 
1000 have entered on tlie register. At 
Nagracoil several high-caste natives have 
eome forward. Our numbCrshere are 290.” 

On Dec. H, he writes i— “ Yesterday 
fifty families were added to onr numbers 
at Magtaoml, some from remote villages, 
who came as the representatives of their 
ndi^bours, requesting the establishment 
of schools among them, and other means 
of religions instruction." 

BOMBAY. 

The following is extracted from a re- 
port of the American hoard for foreign 
missions : 

Of Mahim, Mr. Graves writes, under 
4ate of March 27, 1817.—" The brethren 
had already two schools at Mahim, and 
two or three in its vicinity, so distant 
that it was tedious to superiutend them, 
and they judged it as easy for me to attain 
the language liere as in Bombay, having 
intercourse only with natives ; according- 
ly, myself and wife removed to this place 
onthe ytb inst. We are about six miles 
from the brethren, and seven or eight 
from thb Port of Bombay ; and owing to 
tlie dfifictftty and expense of any mode of 
•enveyance, and the danger of walking -to 


far in this climate, neither of us can fre- 
quently meet with the brethren iu their re- 
ligious exercises, so ttiat we spend most 
of our Sabbaths with ourselves alone, at- 
tending religious exercises at the usual 
time. We are truly happy in our con- 
dition. Tlie place contaius nineteen thou- 
sand souls ; tbe immediate vicinity is 
also populous, aud it is but about half a 
mile across to a thick population on Sal- 
sette. Mrs. Graves is attempting to in- 
struct, in English, a number of Portuguese 
and Hindoo boys iu our verandah.” - 

Of Tanna, it is stated “ The island 
of Salsette, formerly separated from tbe 
northern part of the island of Bombay by 
a narrow strait, but now connected with 
it by a causeway, contains a population of 
about sixty thousand, Hindoos, Parsees, 
Jews, and Portuguese, but cliiefly Hin- 
doos, iu a deplorably abject and wretched 
condition. Tanna is tlie chief town ; it is 
distant from tlie mission-house at Bom- 
bay about twenty-five miles, aud comr 
mauds the passage (about a furlong broad) 
from the island to the neighbouring con- 
tinent, where the principal language, both 
of Bombay aud Salsette, is common to a 
population of about nine millions. 

One passage in the report makes a can- 
did disclosure. 

It would be the highest joy of the com- 
mittee, could tliey communicate intelli- 
gence of the conversion of many from 
darkness unto light and from tlie power 
of Satan unto God. 'I’his joy they have 
not yet. Our beloved missioiiaiies ex- 
press themselves in moving terms — “ We 
can now say, that, for years, we have 
preached the gospel to the heathen. But 
we are constrained to take up the bitter 
lamentation of the propliet ; Who hath 
believed oar report, and to whom hath 
the arm of the Lord been revealed ? W e 
know of no one who has been brought to 
tbe faith of the go.spel under our preach- 
ing. This severely trie.s, but does not 
discourage us. 

They then quote a text to which tpis- 
sionaries frequently resort as a rallyiog 
point. 

“ He that goelh forth, and weepetb, 
bearing precious seed, shall doubtless 
eome again with rejoicing, bringing his 
sbeaves with him.” 

But it never seems to occur to any of 
the sects who travel to the East to make 
proselytes, that it is possible that what 
they propose to commnnicate as a trqe 
interpretation of the gospel may he a 
radical perversion of it. The seven chur- 
ches were removed from Asia Minor be- 
cause the superiority of Christianity was 
not vindicated by the doctrines of the pas- 
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tors and the practice pf the congrega- 
tions. 

' CHINA. 

The labours of Dr. Morrison are still 
confined by the rigour of the government. 

Dr. Morrison expected to be able to 
finish the writing p;u*t of the alphabetic 
portion of his dictionary about the begin- 
ning of November last. He had drawn 
up and printed, at Macao, A view of 
China, for philological purposes ;** also, 
for private distribution, a series of lec- 
tures delivered at that place in tlie year 
1817. In addition to these laboui's, he 
had translated.and printed, for the use of 
the Chinese, the morning and evening 
prayers of the Clmrch of England ;** and 
the “ psalter,.** divided, as in the prayer- 
book, for each day in the mouth. At 
Malacca, the printing of Dr. Rlorrison*s 
translation of the Psalms had been com- 
pleted ; and that of other parts of the 
eacred volume was in progress, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Milne, who is also 
printing a small woik of Dr. Morrison’s 
entitled a ** Retiospect of the first ten 
years of the Chinese mission.*’ 

MALACCA. 

Preaching, Milne preaches in 

Chinese every sabbath morning and eve- 
ning : aud conducts a catechetical exercise 
at mid-day. He also continues his lec- 
tures in the Pagan Temple on Thursday 
evenings, in which seivice Mr. Medhurst 
has begun to assist. 

Chinese Schools. — Mr. Medhurst has 
the charge of the Chinese Jichool-S of 
which there are three day, and t>ue even- 
ipg- 

The language with which the Chinese 
children resident in IMalacca are best ac- 
quainted, is the Malay; but their parents 
prefer that they should be Caught Uie lan- 
guage of China. 

The Fokien dialect iS' taught in the 
evening school, and is cfiictiy spoken by 
the Chinese at Malacca. A ditBculty ari- 
ses from the utter dissimilarity of the 
dialect used in conversatiou by the Fokien 
people frorp that taught in their schools ; 
qnd a further didfculty attends it, frum 
the singular method pursued by theChi- 
iiese schoolmasters in Malacca. Of these 
it is said, 

No peisuasives will induce them to read 
as they converse, or to converse as they 
i^d. 'Hiey content themselves with giv- 
ing their pupils the sound, without ex- 
plmning the characters ; so that a boy may 
be able to read with facility through the 
“ four books” of Confucius, without un- 
derstanding a single line of them, although 
he may be perfectly master of the prounu- 
ciation, 

Mr. Medhurst has therefore adapted a 
dilfercnt method; his scholars Icaiu, each 
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day, the form, sound, and meaning of 
four characters. By a year’s regular at- 
tendance, they will thus be taught to 
write, pronounce, and understand 1200 
characters. 

ISLAND OF CniAW — and MOLUCCAS. 

In the autumn of 1B17, Mr. Kam vi- 
sited the Moluccas. The following is an 
extract from his survey. 

“ I ariived at the island of Chiauw, or 
Ziauw, on the 24th of September, and 
was pleased to find the king of the island 
a very pious man. After my painful jour- 
Dcyings, his company was as a refreshing 
spring to my weary soul. He was em- 
ployed every day in studying his bible. 
The love of God, which passeth ail un- 
derstanding, had taken possession of his 
heart. This good man seemed exceed- 
ingly glad of my arrival, and obliged me 
to explain to him certain passages of the 
holy scripture. Whatever 1 said that he 
was not previously acquainted with, he 
pm down in a writing-book, with which 
lie had provided himself for this express 
purpose. 

He requested that I would baptize a 
considerable number of tlie slaves, both 
men and women, who had been instruct- 
ed in the doctrines of Cliristianiiy. Having 
convinced mjself, as far as possible, of 
the sincerity of their professions, I com- 
plied ; rejoicing in the work which God is 
carrying on in ihi- pirt of the worid. 

The 29th of October was set apart for 
this great solemnity. The king and his 
queen were both present on the occasion : 
and assumed the office of sponsors, in 
behalf of their slaves, promising to ex- 
ercise a watchful care over tiieir souls. 
Wiieu the administration of this sniemu 
rile was finished, we sang the eighty- 
seventh psalm. A gieat number of people 
attended on this occasion, and also at a 
service in the evening. 

During the solemnity of haptiziog his 
slaves, the king seemed much affected ; 
and, on his return to his house, out of 
the fulness of his heart, he himself ad- 
dressed these new membeisof tbeCiiurch, 
and in a maimer which ! shah never for- 
get. Thus he spoke; “Now yon bare 
placed yourselves under an obligation to* 
love God your Creator, and Jesus Cbrbt 
your Redeemer, and all men as brethren; 
to abstaia from all Heathen pleasures, as 
well as from all their superstitious ; be- 
cause, said he, “ this is the way to enter 
into the kingdom of God.” 

Before 1 arrived at Chiauw, I was »r- 
quainted with the excellent character of 
this good man, hut I little expected to be 
the instniment of intioduciug into the 
church of Clirist so l.irce a of his 

slave scivants. As I peiccircd that ChiiM 
was living in his heart by faith, 1 cncou- 
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raged him to address his people fre- 
quently, and to read to thsm some ser- 
mons, of which 1 promised to send him 
copies on ray return to Amboyna. 

Touching the islands which have been 
restored to the Netherlands, the report 
states : 

Everywhere Mr. Kara found the schools 
which had been formerly established by 
the Dutch in a very neglected state, and 
some of them entirely destitute of school- 
masters. 

The Netherlands* Missionary Society 
has sent out three missiouaiics into tliis 
extensive held. 

TARTARY. — KARAITE JEWS. 

Extract of a Letter from Dr, Pinlter^ 
t 0 Hj dated Polangeriy July 10. — In the 
aubuibs of the aucient town of Troki, 
which was founded in 1321, by theLithua- 
Biau Grand Duke Gendemiu, 1 paid a 
visit to a colouy of Karaite Jews, who 
have iohabited this delightful spot for se- 
veral centuries past. On enteriug the 
house of their chief rabbi, I saluted him 
in Tartar; and, to iny astouishment, was 
answered iu the same language. None 
of them could speak Jewish Germau, the 
common language of all the P«>lish Jews. 

1 enquired whence they originally were? 
The answer was, “ from tlie Krimea.** 
They and their ancestors have resided at 
Troki for nearly 400 years. Tliey pos- 
sess very distinguished piiviieges from the 
ancient dukes of Lithuania and kings of 
Poland. 1 abked tliem whether they still 
had intercourse with their brethren in 
Dschoufait Kale ? they replied, that they 
not only visited them but also were visited 
by them. The Tartar language is still the 
only one spoken in ti.eir families, though 
most of the men could speak both the 
Itussian and Polish. The number of Ka- 
raites in Troki is about 160 souls. 

Before 1 had ftnished my enquiries re- 
lative to these particuhns, tlie liouse of 
the rabbi was Oiled with his hreihren, who 
were all anxious to know who tlie stranger 
was, aud what he wanted. Oar coiiver- 
satiou then began about the signs of the 
times, and the coining of tlie Messiah, 
nnd lasted upwards of an hour and a half, 
i stated the truth to them as clearly aud 
forcibly hs I could. 

The rabbi defended his position, that 
the Messiati was still to come, with the 
Old Testament in his hand ; but having 
BO 'lalraudic interpretations to screen 
himself behind, be was soon at a great 
loss. The people in the mean lime were 
all eye, all ear ; they had never heard such 
discourses before. The rabbi was at last 
to much iouclied with what was said, 
that lie changed colour unii turned aside. 
Another of his brethren, a merchant, then 
Came forward; and with cousideiable 


shrewdness, attempted to defend the 
cause, in the view of the people, who 
were now muttering to each other, and 
anxious to know how all this would end. 
Having proved to him, also, that the 
Messiah must needs have come, I spoke 
of the purity and spirituality of the Gos- 
pel, anil of that eternal life which is re- 
vealed in the doctrines which Christ 
tanght. The merchant, T found, bad read 
the Polish testament with codsiderable 
attention. The rabbi stood like one con- 
founded ; I never saw any individual in 
such a state before. 

I asked them whether they had ever 
read the doctrines of Christ and his Apos- 
tles in Hebrew. The question seemed to 
rouse their curiosity to an extreme ; they 
replied, that they had heard tliat such a 
thing existed, but that they had never 
seen the Hebrew Testament. I then en- 
quired whether they desired to see it ? 
they all replied, that they would be very 
Irapiiy could they get a copy of it. By 
this time my calash and servant, with 
fresh horses, were before the door. I 
took out five copies of the Hebrew Tes- 
tament, and presented the rabbi with the 
first. He seemed to get new animation 
at the sight of it, accepted it most wil- 
lingly, embraced, aud thanked me for it. 

I then gave a copy to the merchant, who 
seemed no less overjoyed, and was warm 
in his expressions of gratitude. Now the 
diSkuity was how to distribute the re- 
maining three. All bands were stretched 
out, and every one cried out, ** Oh, let 
me have one also 1’* 1 was put to great 
difficulty. An interesting young man 
stood near me ; several limes he stretch- 
ed out his hand, as if eagerly desiring to 
giaspat the third copy, which 1 held in 
niy hand, aud as often he abruptly drew 
it back again. I read in his countenance 
a strong combat in his feelings between 
civility and desire. To him I gave the 
third. His countenance now shone with 
gratification and joy, and all present loud- 
ly approved tlie act. A fourth and a fifth 
I bestowed on this interesting people. 
They all commenced reading with great 
avidity, and befoie 1 left them, gave me 
proofs of their undeKitaudiug well what 
they read. They displayed a mixture of 
curiosity, wonder, aud desire to know 
the contents of the volume. 

Amidst loud expressions of gratitude 
and woniler, I left the house of the rabbi, 
took farewell of this truly interesting little 
people, and proceeded on my journey. 
The merchant did not part with me, how- 
ever, so soon ; he walked with me up- 
wards of a verst up the border of the beau- 
tiful lake, whose surface, with the charm- 
ing surrounding scener}', was gilded by 
the rays of the evening sun. He put 
many questions respecting the signs of 
the limes, the spread of the Gospel, 
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and left me with these words : “ I be- 
lieve tlsat some important crisis with our 
people is at band. What it is 1 cannot 
now say. God will direct alt.** 

ASIA MINOR. 

As renegades have been in cv^ry age de- 
spised) so have martyrs been regarded with 
exalted admiration. Our present number 
will contain several instances of the for- 
mer, and one example of the latter, which 
have recently ocairred in Asiatic Turkey. 

Englishmen becoming Mahomedans /— 
Part enclosure of a Letter from Dr. Jowett, 
dated Aug. 8, 1817.— I scud this extract 
from my journal witliout delay, on ac- 
count of the magnitude of the evil which 
I had occasion to witness. I am inform- 
ed that one man had turned Turk from 
H. M. S. Myrmidon, Capt. Gambier; 
four from the Satellite sloop of war, Capt. 
Murray ; and four from the admiral’s 
tender, the Expiess. 

Friday June hthf 1617. — At Smyrna I 
had heard, late yesterday eveuint;, that au 
Englishman is going to turn Turk. 1 
thought, yet not without trembiiug, that 
1 should like to be present at the scene, 
and that it might be turned to some 
good purpose. I obtained, therefore, what 
information I could on the subject ; and 
noted down some questions which I should 
like to ask the man. 

This morning 1 inquired whether I might 
witness the ceremony, and happily found 
no objection. 

Mr. John Weriy and myself, therefore, 
preceded by the English dragoman or in- 
terpreter, and by the liead janissary or 
Turkish guard in the seiTice of the Eng- 
lish consul, went to witness a scene of 
this nature. As we were going, I asked 
whether the man, a sailor, was as yet 
under British protection, nnd a British 
siibjecft Mr. Weiry said, that till, in the 
presence of the consul and other wit- 
nesses, the man had been a^ked three 
times whether he would be a Tuik, they 
could not make hitn one : yet he express- 
ed a fear that they had made him one 
already. 

'I'he only case of one refusing, wilhia 
memory, was about twenty-hve yeais ago. 
A boy, of seventeen or eigfiteeii, when 
thus diallenged, as they called it, ex- 
claimed, — “ They brought me here, I did 
not know what for ; and I don’t want to 
turn Turk.** But since that time many 
fkave turned Turks, and only one refused to 
do so! 

Of all men, sailors are most exposed : 
for they are very whimsical and obstinate ; 
whimsical, because they have so limited 
a knowledge of society on land ; and ob- 
•tiualc, because their understanding is 


full grown, without having been properly 
exercised. 

Wc entered the apartmentsof the mayor; 
bis deputy received us, in a very shabby 
room. Pipes and coffee weie served; 
veey little conversation. The deputy had 
a pair of long scissars in his hand, with 
which he was cutting square pieces of 
paper, calhd tesseras; ou which lie had 
wricteo ordeis or patents, and which he 
signed with a small signet. 

While we sat, we heard a man in the 
yard suffering the bastinado. At every 
stioke he sent forth a terrible howl ; but 
as the punishment was short probably he 
soon confessed what they wanted to get 
uutof liim. 1 could see a dozen Ttuks 
and Greeks cross the adjoining hall, and 
stand at the door out of curiosity, to sec 
the punishment intlictiug. 

Presently a stout man came in, attend- 
ed by servants bearing a present in a 
basket. The man was a Tunisian, and 
was come to raise troop** tor Algiers. 
Never did I see so stout a body ; he seem- 
ed built like a tower. 

Tlie talk, after a little while, was 
about the expedition which the British are 
preparing to explore the North Pole ; and, 
after having thus remained a full half- 
hour, the chief magistrate crossed the 
ball, and went into an adjoining room, 
more splendid than the one we were in. 
We rose, and fe lowed hitn. He was a 
very handsome, lively, keen man. Near 
him sat one who acted as a priest ; an 
equally handsome man, with a very ex- 
pressive counrenance. Pipes and coffee 
were served, which occupied us about ten 
luiiiiites. 

The man wms soon b; ought In, and 
stcHjd at the far end of the room, in the 
mid>t of a group of Turks. There w'ere 
.sixteen Turks in the room ; and the Rus- 
sian dragoman was nNo present. 

Mr. Werry began by asking, why he 
WKslied to turn Turk ? He said, foi a very 
plain reason ; that he could nut live by 
ills own religion ! He lind been on board 
many years, ami siilTercd ill treatment. 
This he said in a flint and aliulkiiig man- 
ner; standing so liiat Mr. Worry roiild 
only just see liiin, and entirely avoiding 
my view. Mr. Weriy said, that he was 
tliere ou the part of the Enelish consul, 
whose sou lie was, to offer him safe pas- 
sage to Eiivland ; and, if he had been 
bribed, that lie would see to his being set 
in a fair way of business, or sometliing to 
that effect. Tlie man answered, “ nn, I 
shall remain where I am. 1 hare in^e 
up my mind.” Mr. V'erry said, “ re- 
member, that what you are going to do 
now cannot be undone, and that it is a 
disgrace to a man to change liis religion.” 
The man made no reply, except to mutter 
lometbing, that he saw no importance in 
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the question of religion. Then turning to 
me, Mr. Werry said, “ you see he is le- 
Solved ; what more can vve do ?’* 

1 then asked the luau bow long he had 
taken to think about it } He said he had 
been now two days thinking of it. ** And 
don't you know, tliat, in changing your 
religion, you are denying your only Sa- 
viour— ihe Lord that bought you ?** He 
just looked at me, but gave me no answer. 
“ You said that you change in order that 
you may live better ; but what will you 
do iu the day of judgment ?** He said 
something which seemed to me to imply 
that he did not take my meaning; pro- 
bably not having looked fur sneh kind of 
questions. I therefore said, ‘‘when. Je- 
sus Christ, the Redeemer, comes to judge 
the world, what will you do, who have 
denied him?*’ He hung back behind the 
-Turks without answering. 

“ You see,” said Mr.Werry, ** that he 
is lost.” 

It seemed to me, from the manner of 
the company, that they were now going 
to bring him forward, to go through the 
^rm ; aud Mr. Werry, by his manner, 
gave him up as a lost man. He was him- 
Mlf, indeed, as he afterwards said to me, 
inwardly depressed, at the sight of such a 
victim. 1 said, however, to the niau— 
“ My friend,” for he would hardly face 
me, but slunk back, so that I was obliged 
to lean forward a little ; “ since you seem 
bent on this bad act, yet remember, here- 
after) that Peter denied his master three 
times; yet afterwards he repented, aud 
Christ forgave him ; and it would be bet- 
ter for you thus to repent.” I had no 
time to say more, for they put him for- 
ward, and he willingly stepped upon the 
raised floor where we sat, and stood be- 
fwe the Moolah ; though I am persuaded 
imt without some uncomfortable sensa- 
tions, for he was very much indisposed to 
speak to us, very white iu the face, and 
once or twice his legs trembled, as I per- 
ceived from his loose trowsers, whether 
from a troubled conscience, or only from 
the impressiveness of the scene, I caiio<»t 
divine. Thus he stood before the priest, 
who went over a form of words in Arabic, 
two words at a time, so that the man 
might repeat them after him. They 
might be about five sentence.^. 1 did not 
uuderscaud them ; but they ended with 
the usual declaration, that there is but 
one God, and Mahomed is the prophet of 
God.The mnu was then immediately taken 
out of the room. The governor then 
called the English dragoman up to him, 
aud was engaged five minutes in close con- 
versation. Mr. Werry, who qnderstands 
Turkish, says it was only some consular 
business. After compliments, we left 
the room. 

From the man’s being brought in, to 


his being taken -out, was about five mi- 
nutes. To-day, being Friday, he will 
probably be taken to the bath and cir- 
cumcised. 

- In the evening, I called on tlie bishop, 
and mentioned what 1 had in the moi ning 
witnessed with so much pain. I asked 
whether the Greeks ever turn Turks in 
this way. The assistant bishop was sit- 
. ting with him. They confessed, that some- 
times they do ; generally iu consequence 
of intrigues with women, when they are 
obliged to turn Turk and marry them. 
The Greek children, when in a violent 
passion, wilt often threaten their parents 
that they will turn Turk. 

1 afterwards called ou a very intelligent 
and philanthropic Englishman, to whom 1 
related what had taken place. He said 
that some few had succeeded jo afterward 
running away; and he added, ** you have 
no idea bow bad the character of some of 
the lower Europeans is /here. It seems 
almost necessary to let them suffer their 
deserts.” 

Claude Alexander,* the French Count 
of Bonneval, upon turning mussulman, 
as an apology for his want of principle 
said, “ It was only changing his night cap 
for a turban.” 


Becent — The following 

particulars of an event which occurred iu 
Smyrna last April, have been trausmitted 
by an English gentleman : — 

Athanasius, a Greek Christian, 24 years 
of age, was the son of a boatman, who 
carried ou a small trade in the Archipelago. 
The gains of the father being unable to 
suppoit the son, or the business siiffi- 
cienily great to require his iissistaoce, be 
was obliged to look out for employment in 
some other way. He engaged in the ser- 
vice of a Turk, who, being pleased with 
biscouduct, considered him as a proper 
object for exercising his influence in con- 
verting him to the Mahometan faith. After 
holding out great offer.', be ultimately pre- 
vailed on him to renounce Christianity, iu 
presence of the Meccaufiiy, who is tite Tur- 
kish judge and bishop. HecoiUinued iu the 
service for about a year after, wheu he 
quitted it, and having experienced severe 
reproofs of conscience for his apostacy, he 
made a pilgrimage to Mount Achas, where 
there are many convents, from which he 
returned some months after. 

Ou his arrival at Smyrna, in the cos- 
tume of a Greek monk, he proceeded in- 
stantly to the Meccamay, expressed his 
repentance at renouncing the Christian 
faith, aud bis resolution to abjure the 
tenets of the Mahometan. On this he 
was confined in a dungeon, and endured 
the torture with the greatest fortitude,per- 
sistiog in his resolution to die a Chiistian. 
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A (lay was then appointed for his execu- 
tion in 'the most public part of Sniynia, 
and opposite one of the prnicipal mosques, 
and he was led to the scafful J bound, at- 
tended by the Turkish yuards. Here he 
was offered his life ; nay, houses, money, 
in short riches, if he would still continue 
in the Mahometan creed ; but no tempta- 
tion could induce Athanasius again to 
apostatize. 

■ On this occasion aTuikish blacksmith 
was employed to decapitate him. As a 
last attempt, however, to effect, if prac- 
ticable, a change of opinion, the execu- 
tioner was directed to cut part oi theekin 
of his neck, that he might feel the edge 
of the swbrd. Even this, however, failed 
of success. He was then orderejl to kneel 
on the ground, when he declared, with a 
Cdim and resigned countenance, that “ he 
was horn with Jesus, and would die with 
Jesus I” 

At one blow the head was struck off. 
The guards then instantly threw buckets 
of water on the neck and head of the 
corpse, to prevent the multitude of sur- 
rounding Greek spectators from dipping 
their handkerchiefs in his blood, to keep 
as a tuemorial of an event so remarkable. 
The body was publicly e.xposed for three 
days, the head placed between the legs 
on the anus, and afterwards given up to 
the Greeks, by wluhn it was decently in- 
terred ill the principal church-yard of 
§myrna. This is the third instance of the 
kind which has occurred at bmyrua during 
the last 20 years. 

GEBMANT, GEORGIA, AND CIRCASSIA. 

A caravan of about 300 emigrants, of 
all ages and sexes, from the kingdom of 
Wurteroberg, reached Dresden on the 12tli 
May, on their way to Georgia and Mount 
Caucasus. Tiicy assigned as the cause of 
their emigratiou, that their consciences 
had been wounded, by their government 
forcing upon them a new creed and li- 
lorgy, at variance with the old Lutheran 
doctrines. An article from Wurteinberg, 
however, gives* some explanation on this 
topic, which shews that the complaints of 
the enrigrants, as to the violation of the 
rights of conscience, are unfounded. About 
ten years ago it is said a reform was made 
in the liturgy of the Protestant Cluircli 
of Wurteraberg, which met the approbo- 
tion of upwards of 800,000 of its mem- 
bers. Some gloomy devotees took offence 
at the omission of any mention of the 
devil in tlie new baptismal office. To re- 
move this stumbling block, the govern- 
ment ordered, that in all cases where the 
partis bringing children to be baptized 
desireff it, that passage of the old service 
which relates to the fcril should be used. 
As this indnigence was stiUnnsatislaetorT, 
they were permitted to form themselves 
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into distinct religious communities. But 
notliing, it appears, would satisfy them 
but the entire restoration of the old li- 
turgy ; and their wishes on this liead not 
being complied with, tliey resolved to ex- 
patriate themselves. The dissidents con- 
sist, in all, of about lOfiO families.— 
Xuremberg Paper. 

CRIMEA. 

Intense efforts are making by the Rus-, 
sian government to add tlie Pagans in the 
empire to the Greek church. At the same 
time, missionaries from various Protestant 
sects ate stimulating the people to bring 
the doctrines and discipline of tlie na- 
tional cliurch before the tribunal of pri. 
vate yudgment. The problem, wliether 
toleiation ought to have any limits ; whe- 
ther latitude of opinion is the parent of 
strictness of principle ; whether selfish- 
ness, the bane of society, can be correct- 
ed and subdued by the cnlture of schis- 
matic separation, till at lasteacli dissenter 
regards the meeting as the meeting does 
the chmch, and forms for himself an in- 
dividual faith, an individual doctrine on 
baptism, an individual code of morat phi- 
losophy ; the want of a satisfactory so- 
lution to this problem begins to embarrass 
tlic benevolent intentions of the Emperor 
Alexander. 

A new sect of Christians, deviating 
from the Greek church, has sprang up in 
the south-eastern parts of the Russian em- 
pire, and a curious rescript has been is- 
sued by the Emperor Alexander, contain- 
ing directions for its treatment. We know 
nothing of the tenets of these Christians, 
except that it is intimated that they re- 
semlile the Paulicians of the 8th century, 
of whom an account may be found in 
Gibbon. We may infer, therefore, that 
they approach to the protestant chordies 
DOW established in Europe. Tlie eosrse 
prescribed by the Emperor Alexaiide,r 
touching these sectaries, tliongh more 
biimatie, certainly reminds us of Trajan’s 
celebrated letter to Pliny. The similarity 
lias also struck the continental editors, 
who refer to the passage which we here 
subjoin ; 

“ They are not to he sought fer ; bat 
if they are denounced and convicted, they 
are to be punished : yet so, that whoever 
shall deny himself to be a Christianj and 
shall have given proof of it by worship- 
ping ourlxods, though he may have been 
suspected in time past, shall ohtmn pardon 
from his repentance." 

The Russian converts to the new faith 
are said to have been already driven from 
their homes, and placed In an insulated 
VOL.VIII. 3 B 
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situatinn, in order to prevent proseljtism. 
They are called Duchoboozi . ani the res- 
cript, which is addressed to tlie military 
governor of Cberson, is to the following 
effect : — 

" The sect having been removed from 
the Ukraine to the circle of Melitsholks, 
in the Tauris, in consequence of the 
blamable way of life imputed to them, 
and to prevent their opinions from spread- 
ing, the governor is directed to consider 
the motives of this removal, which is 
said to have been ordered by the Emper- 
or, with a view at once to protect the 
sect from improper mortifications, and to 
stop the spreading of their opinions ; and 
the government, not having received for 
many years any complaints from one side 
or the other, or reports of disorders, had 
eve 0 reason to suppose that the measures 
adopted were snfiicieiit. 

“ The departure of this sect from the 
true faith of the Greco-Russian church is 
stated to be a division founded on some 
erroneous representations of the true 
worship, and of the spirit of Christianity ; 
but as they are not without religion, for 
they seek for what is divine, though not 
with fight understanding, it does not 
beoolne a Christian government to employ 
harsh and cruel means, torture, exile, dec. 
to bring back to tlie bosom of the church 
those who have gone astray. The doc- 
trine of the Redeemer, who came into 
the world to save the sinner, cannot, it is 
said, be spread by constraint and punish- 
ment ; cannot serve for the oppression of 
those who are to be led back into the 
paths of truth. All the measures of 
leverity ^haasted upon theDuchoboosi in 
(be esnese of 30 years, hare not been able 
taastirpate this sect, and hare only in- 
cMaed the tramber of its adherents. 
Tbar iftetlierefore, in future, tube pro- 
twtMftom iininerited h»alts on acennne 
of the dfflbreneh of their foitb. By being 
remewed to another seRlement thiy would 
be Sgtin placed in a hard situation, and 
be pimisbed on a mere Complahit, without 
examination. 

“ Tlic colony is therefore recommen- 
ded to the special superinteudence and 
particular care of the governor; who 
without regarding false all^ations or pre- 
conceived opinions, is 1 o examine into all 
the local cheumstanees, their way of life. 


their conduct, and take care of them as 
an impartial governor wlio studies the 
good of those who are confided to bis care. 
The fate of these settlers must be perma- 
nently secured ; they must feel that they 
are under the protection of the laws : and 
then, but not before, his Imperial Majes- 
ty says, we may expect from them attach- 
ment and love to magistrates. But it is 
added, if these sectaries .seek to draw 
away others from the established cbnrcfa, 
and to injure them with their own ndi- 
gious notions, then the energy of the law 
must be exerted against such violators of 
it, and such illegal conduct must be 
checked. But even then it is not allow- 
able, that on account of one or more 
criminals who are convicted of a violation 
of the law, the whole colony, which has 
had no share in it, should be made re- 
sponsible. Such complaints and accusa- 
tions require a careful examination, from 
whom the complaint comes, and what 
may be the motives of it. Thus the two 
Dnclioboozi named in your representa- 
tion, who after their return to the true 
church accused this society of various 
transgressions, and deposed to their biam- 
able way of life, may have done this out 
of malice or revenge ; perhaps they were 
excluded from the society for crimes, or 
deserted from a contention and inimical 
spirit. Such mere complaints, which de- 
serve altogether no attention, must never 
induce the adoption of severe measures, 
which may be followed by the arrest, im- 
prisonment, and torture of those who 
are nut yet convicted of any bad inten- 
tion, or any crime.” — Cal. Jo}irn. 

MONASTIC SCHOOLS. 

The Emperor of Russia has advanced 
180,000 ronbles, out of 300,000, the sm 
destined for the establishment and 
port of conventional schools, or semina- 
ries, attached to the monastaHes in Rns- 
sia. in the Ukase published upon the 
subject. Ids Majesty expresses himself in 
the following terms : — “ It is my perso- 
nal wish to see schools of truth flourish. 
Minds are not truly en'ig'htened, except 
by that divine light which shines in dark- 
ness, and which darkness cannot extin- 
guish. Jesus Christ is the way-, the truth,, 
and the life. Education ought to be foun- 
ded on practical Christianity,” 


ASIATIC INTELLieENCE. 

TheofiSci^ intelligence relating to mi- to the London Gazette dgt^d Aug. 7, of 
lit^ 7 ( operations in India, which it is our Copies and eietracti Hf general erdtre, 
bnaiacn this memth to record, happens dUpatekee, and rep^e, wUeh did net 
to CQUsikt, as expressed ia the siq^^ment arrive in the regular eouree ef the dhtig, ■ 
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INDIA.— BlllTISH TERRITORY. 
Political, — Official, 

IB jet. G. O. Fort St. George, Feb. 2.— 
Relations tcith the Nizam. — In confor- 
niity with instructions received from the 
snpreme government, the undermentioned 
ofSteors are permitted to place themselves 
under the immediate orders of the resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, with a view to their 
employment in his highness the Nizam’s 
regular service.— Maj. J. Doveton, 7th 
N. C.; Capt. J. Grant, 5th N. C. ; Lient. 
F. L. Doveton, 3d N. C. 

Relations with the Rayah o/Nagpoor . — 
Lient. W. Low of the 8 tlt N. I. is permit- 
ted to place himself under the orders of 
the resident at Nagpoor, in view to his 
eEtpIpyioent with the corps of auxiliary 
horse in his highness the Rajah’s service. 

Provisional Government in the Dubhun. 
— ^The undermentioned officers are placed 
at the disposal of the commissioner at 
Poonali, to be employed in the surveying 
department in the Dukhun.— Lieut. J. 
Boies, 9tli N. I. ; Lieut. J. Perry, 16th 
N. 1. J Cornet D. Montgomery, 7th N. C. 

* 

Court Mtrtial on a Gunner, the survivor 
in a duel, 

G. O. by the Commander-in-chief, dated 
Head-Quarters, Calcutta, Jan. 25, 1819. — 
At an European general court martial as- 
sembled at Nagpore, on Tuesday, the 22d 
d^flf December 1818, Robert Kenyon, 
gunner in the bon Company's 1st bat. 
Madras artillery, was arraigned upon the 
undermentioned charge “ Robert Ken- 
yon, gunner in the hod. Company’s Ist 
bat. Madras artillery, placed in condne- 
ment, and charged with the wilful mur- 
der 5f Matros John Levistou, of the same 
corps, at Chandab, on the 8 th day of Oct. 
1818.” 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision. — Opinion and 
S tNTBNCB. — “ The court having duly 
eonsidered the evidence brought forward 
» Support of the prosecution, as well as 
what has appeared in the defence, do ac- 
quit the prisoner. Gunner R, Kenyon, of 
the Crime of wilful murder ; hut the court 
do find the prisoner guilty of having killed 
in an affray (in which they mutually went 
to arms, and fired at each other,) Matross 
John LCTiston, of artillery, which act be- 
ing subversive of order and discipline, and 
'!■ breach of the rules and article of. war, 
thn court do senfence the prisoner. Bob. 
tibnyon, gunner 1 st bat. artillery, to be 
in solitary confinement for the pe- 
nfid Iff nine months, at such station as 
'60 dSreeted by his oteeHetiey the 
foest Oebie Ae comwiBder-in-ciiicf in 
Tsidia.” 
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Remarks by the Commander-inchief : 
“ Though the commander-in-chief con- 
Giu^ entirely in the humane and jnst con- 
sideration which influenced the court, 
and to which the court apparently found 
difficulty of giving effect otherwise than 
by the terms adopted, his lordship cannot 
confirm the seatence as it stands, lest a 
dangerous piisconception sliould be enter- 
tained from it among the tioops. Where 
two soldiers go out by agreement as in 
tile present instance, to figlit with tlieir 
fusees or other mortal weapons, it is not 
a case of affray, which implies unpreme- 
ditated contest, but a case of deliberate 
duel ; and in the latter, notwithstanding 
each party has voluntarily staked his life, 
if one be killed, the survivor is, in tlie 
eye of the law, guilty of murder. As 
manslaughter is a distinction peculiar to 
the common law of England, it is a mo- 
dification of the crime which a military 
tiibunal would not be competent to pro- 
nounce ; but the coui t would be confined 
to laying its sense of the extenuatory 
circumstances before the commauder-in- 
chief. Probably this restriction ou the 
court occasioned the judgment now in 
question, which, from the foregoing ex- 
planation, tlie court will perceive to have 
been incorrect. Agreeing in the essential 
point with the court, the commaiider-in- 
ciiief will not subject the prisoner to thp 
suspense and imprisonment duhng several 
weeks which would attend his Imdship’s 
ordering a revisal of the proceedings, but 
directs Robt. Kenyon to be dischaig^ as 
acquitted of murder. The circumstances, 
however, which induce this lenity, are to 
he particularly explained to the men of 
every corps : namely, that the deceased 
bad without provocation wantonly assailed 
the prisoner with blows ; that the deceas- 
ed gave tlie immediate challeiige; and 
that there was not time between their- 
riratioo from the assault and the criminal 
act for tlie prisoner to reflect adequately 
OD the nature of what he was about to 
Tile prisoner to be released and to leiiini 
to his duty, and the court to be disStds^ 
should it have no further duty to periMn. 
— James Nicol, Adj-gen.of the army. 


Political.— Vmffidtd. 

Calcutta, March 15, 1819. — ^We have 
been favoured with the perusal of as ex- 
tract of a letter from an officer eerviBg. 
with the force under Col. Doveton. The 
writer has, with much f^ng, described 
the executieo of six sepoys, bdonging to 
the Bengal establishment, who bad de- 
serted, aaij who were recently taken in 
anas among the adherents of Appa Sahib. 
Hiree of these uafortonate men are said 
to have heloaged to the 22d bat. N. 1. and 
were taken when attmnpting t» eato- 
3B2 
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Aiiseer Ghur. They weie tried by adrum- or composure. It is truly lameutabie tfiat 
heaii court la.iitial' on the 9th ult., and such soldiers should have been deluded, 
seuteuced each to be bloirn from a gun. — Indian Gazette. 

The writer of the letter alluded to says, __iM 


that the fortitude and resignation ex- 
hibited .by these mei>, when they were led 
to execution, almost exceed belief ; and 
notiuug could surpass the calm compo- 
sure with which tiicy encountered death. 
Three others.were tried and e.xecutedou 
a subsequent day, and it appears that 
they met their fate with similar fortitude 
and resignation. It is stated, that from 
the iDoiaeut vvlien these brare but delneled 
men were taken, tliey anticipated the 
punishment wbicli awaited them ; tliey re- 
fused to take any sustenance, and seemed 
to be ready for their trial and death. 
Durin^^ their tiials they manifested a deep 
sen^ of contiition for the mime which 
had brought them iuto their awful predi- 
cament ; and tlieir demeanor seemed to 
affect ereiy man in the ranks with be- 
coming commiseration. They heard their 
sentence without any visible emotion or 
change ofconnteuance, and marclied witli 
fimmess to the spot on which they were 
to die.- When tliey approached the. en- 
gims of their destruction, they wheeled in 
a r^pilar manner, each person proceeding 
to the gun which was to terminate his ex- 
istence. It is stated that tlieir conduct 
throughout exhibited no symptom of pro- 
fligacy or of obstinacy ; and that although 
they were resolute and resigned, tliey did 
not appear to be ostentatiously braving 
their fate. One of tlieiii, after he was 
laiihed to the gun, requested liis eyes 
might not be bandaged, and when this 
request was not granted, he, for the first 
and last time, manifested some signs of 
uneasiness. They all suffered their pu- 
nU^meuts without attempting to justify 
' their ebnduet ; and it is said tliat their 
fa^ wjiUa it excited a proper sympathy, 
waa aekoowiedged to be just by all the 
the troops who witnessed the awful cere- 
mony. One of the sepoys of the 22d bat. 
of N. I. had assisted Appa Sahib in his 
escape from the British camp, and de- 
clared, when his sentence was pronounced, 
“ that from the time when he had desert- 
“ ed from the Company’s colours, he had 
“ not enjoyed a moment’s peace of mind.” 

"iTie sufferers are ail described as men 
of high cast, and well made, good looking 
soldiers. TTie conduct of these brave but 
deluded men on this trying occasion, may 
serve tocooviiiceour countrymen at home, 
who frequently form the most erroneous 
opinions respecting the natives of India, 
that the Company’s native military ser- 
vice is composed of conrageous materials ; 
and it must be acknowWged, that how- 
ever the crime of the sufferers demand- 
ed the forfeiture of their lives, there is no 
jnstanoe recorded in which men hare sub- 
mitted to their fate with greater firmness 


OPERATIONS OF THE ARMV. 
Official — published in India. 
Bombay Castle, Jan. 7, 1819. — The 
Rt. hon. the governor in couiuil is pleased 
to express liis ajiprobation of the able 
maimer in wliicii Lieut. col. the bon. L. 
Stanhope carried into effect, on the lOtli 
lilt., an attack on a body of Coolies who 
had long been the terror of the Eillahs 
north of the iMyhe and those of his high- 
iie..*s tlie Guicawar, and who had taken 
post in Lohar. After a secret night inarch 
from Ahmed, ibad of twenty-four miles, 
the hou. colonel succeeded completely in 
surprising the banditti, and by the con- 
duct and spirit of the officers and troops 
engaged on the occasion, completely rout- 
ed them : one of tlieir chiefs is killed, the 
others, have suffered severely, and their 
loss has been so great that it is trusted 
they will not ^;ain disturb (he peace and 
tranquillity of the country. 

Official— published in England^. 

Oil comparing the two .supplements to 
the London Gazette, noticed in our last 
number, with tJie imelligeiice previously 
derived from India, we rind that several 
of the documents literally coincide. These 
it will he sufficient to point out as they 
occur, * intermixed with other accounts 
which we have not before given. 

ABSTRACT SUPPLEMENT TO THE lONDO.N 

GAZETTE OF 3 AUGUST 1819. 

Published jdugust 7. 

fiVb, 1. Thanhs to Maj.gen. Mar- 
shall's Corps.'} 

G. O. by his Exc. the Governor-general, 
dated Gorruckpore, June 18, 1818. 

'ffre service within the Nagpore ter- 
ritory having been closed by the reduction 
of the fortresses of Mundelah and Chan- 
da, the Governor-gen. has infinite pleasure 
ill professing his acknowledgments to Maj. 

geii. Marshall, and to Lieut.col. Adams, 
under whose able maifcgemeot the cap- 
tures were respectively effected. 

'Ibe difficulties which Maj .gen. Marshy 
had to encounter in getting forward hig 
battering-train through a country sin^- 
larly rough, and wholly devoid of roads, 
were such as, notwithstanding the inde- 
fatigable efforts of Capt. Cane, and of the 
ordnance department, under Acting Deputy 
Commissary Donald, conld not have b«n 
surmounted hy ordinary means, Notm^ 
could have overcome the obstacles bat the 
admirable zeal which appears to hayeper- 
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vaded every branch of the divisicm. The 
sepoys deserve the highest encomiums for 
their patient, and protracted labour iu 
dragging the artillery and waggons up the 
rocky steeps ; and the Goveiiior-gen. de- 
sires that his warm praise may be com- 
nmuicated to them : biu^itis obvious that 
their cheerful perseverance in such severe 
toil could only flow from the cordial con- 
fidence subsisting between their officers 
and them. To the officers, therefore, his 
Lordship directs it to be explained, that 
from an effect so beneficial to the public 
he knows how to appreciate justly the ha- 
bitual tenor of their behaviour towards 
their men, for which he oflTers them his 
applause and thanks. 

The conduct of the siege by the prin- 
cipal engineer, Capt. Tickell, was markeil 
with the same science and judgment ob- 
servable at Dhamonuie, and does great 
credit to the professional skill of that offi- 
cer. The high terms In which Maj.gen. 
Marshall represents the exertions of Capt. 
Tickell, as well as those of Lieiits. Peckett 
and Cheape, Ens. Colvin and Irvine, and 
Cadet Warlow, of the same corps, are 
amply justified by the circumstances at- 
tending the fall of the fort. 

The gallant manner in which Brig gen. 
Watson led the assault, and dislodged the 
rallying enemy from various parts of the 
town, reflects great hououfupon him, and 
must have materially influenced the suc- 
cess of the attack. 

Maj. O’Brien, in procuring information 
on which to ground the plan for investing 
the place, manifested a judicious activity 
extremely useful. 

The zeal and intrepidity of Lieut. Pick- 
ersgill, dep. assist. qr.mast. gen., in recon- 
iioitering the breach, will remain duly im- 
pressed on the Govemor-general’s me- 
mory. His Lordship has further to be 
mindful of the unwearied assistance which 
Maj.gen. Marshall states himself to hare 
received from Capt. Watson, assist, adj. 
gen., and from Capt. James, dep. assist, 
adj. gen. to the division. 

No exposition of the meritorious service 
of die storming column, nor any proof of 
the energy of Brig. Dewer who command- 
ed it, with Maj. Midwinter and Thomas 
under him, can be requisite, beyond the 
fact of its complete success : Lieuts. Lewis 
and Aitchison, with a small party of 
pioneers and a few men of the 1st bat. 
14th N. L, had the pride of accompanying 
Brig.gen. Watson through the breach, and 
were eagerly supported by Capt. D’AguUar, 
with a detachment of the 13th N. L 

In reflecting on this triumph, the 
spe^y. prostration of the enemy’s defences, 
wfame- the storm became practicable, ex- 
hibits oeospicuottsly the merits of Maj. 
Hetzler, C^t. Lindsay, and the other 
-officers and men of the artillery* Ihe 


service rendered by Maj. Hetzleris highly 
estimated by the Governor-gen. 

Where every man whose station gave 
him an opportunity of taking a special part 
is stated to have distinguished himself, 
the Governor 'gen. could not, without go* 
ing into a too minute detail, express his 
opinion of every officer particularized by 
Maj.gen. Marshall ; therefore he must 
content himself with saying, that the con* 
firms and echoes the praise bestowed on 
the several individuals or corps in the 
division order * of Maj.gen. Marshall on 
the occasion. 

In adding the reduction of Dhamonnie 
and Mundelah to that' of Hatras, all 
achieved with little loss, Maj.gen. Mar- 
shall has evinced how judiciously he ap- 
plies the principles of art in sieges, a 
branch perhaps the most scientific in the 
military profession. 

Hie skill with which Lieut.col. Adams 
made a scanty supply of heavy ordnance 
suffice for the capture of a strong fortress, 
powerfully ganisoned, fitly crowns the 
conduct that had distinguished him during 
antecedent operations. The vigorous de- 
cision with which he liad previously given 
a blow to the array of Bajee Row, pro- 
ductive of irremediable distress and des- 
pondency in that force, is not more to be 
admired than the judgment visible in the 
attack of Chanda. The gallantry of the 
officers and men serving under him haa 
well seconded the ability of their leader* 

Lieut.col. Scott, of the Madras esta- 
blishment, w !)0 guided the assault, dis- 
played a courage no less calmly capable of 
perceiving and securing every advantage 
than it was briiliaut. His success de- 
monstrates how judiciously his valour was 
ap{>lied. He appears to have been wor- 
thily supported by the intrepidity of Lieut, 
col. Popham and Capt. Brooke, who led 
the right and left columns of attack. In 
noticing this part of the day’s achievement 
the Governor-gen. should not forget the 
animated exertions of Lieuts. Beveu and 
Fell (commanding the pioiieers), or 
zeal of Lieut. Hull, who volunteered to 
lead the Bengal grenadiers ; nor can he 
omit noticing the strenuous bravery with 
which Capt. Charlesw'onh, Lieut. Case- 
ment and Lieut. Watson (all wounded on 
the occasion), coutributed to the fortune 
of the day. 

The rapid demolition of the enemy*# de- 
fences and the speed with w^ich.a breach 
was elfebted would sufficiently t^tlfy the 
science of Lieut. Anderson, field engineer, 
and of Lieut. Crawford, of the Bengal 
artillery, acting as engineer, in indicatiog 
the positions for tiie batteries, even bad 


• See Gazette. 7th Dec. 1818, page 3194.— 
Jatatie Jpamal, KoL FIL (No, S7)> p» 74. 
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Dot Lientcol. Adams professed his obH- 
gations to those officers so warmly. 

It is distressing thatMaj. Goreham has 
not survived to enjoy the just reputation 
sffiiicb liis eminent merit in the command 
of the artillery challenged for him ; yet, if 
be sunk under his too earnest exertions, 
he bore witli him to the tomb the nni- 
Tersal admiration of the army, and his 
iHtme will long be quoted to excite similar 
energy in otliers. Capts. Rodber, Mac- 
dowell, iM‘lntosli, and Lieut. Walcott 
seem to liave liighly deserved the praise 
which tiieir commander bestows upon 
them. Indeed the effoits of all the offi- 
cers anil men were laudable, and in par- 
ticular the successful attempt of Lieuts. 
Paggenpohl and Hunter to get one of the 
guns of the horse artillery over the breach, 
exhibits a spirit and resource of superior 
tone. 

The number of those who would be 
jnstihed by their behaviour on this occ.i- 
sion to prefer a claim for separate ac- 
inowledgmeut, lays the Governor-gen. un- 
der the same impossibility of particu- 
larizing every body, which existed with 
regard to Mundelah ; but his Lordship 
must notice that Maj, Clarke stands with 
his usual prominence of distinction ; and 
that special praise is due to Capt. Scott 
officiating assist, adj. gen., and to Capt. 
Sandys, dep. assist, qr.mast. gen., tlie lat- 
ter of whom attached himself to the head 
of the storming column. 

In line, the reduction of the two for- 
tresses splendidly terminated acampaigu of 
no ordinary e.xertioii ; leaving the com- 
mander and their troops with augmented 
title to that approbation from goverument 
which it is the purpose of this order to 
proclmm. 

By order of bis Exc. the most noble the 
Qoyernor-general, — J. Adam, Secretary 
to the Governor-general. 

QiVb. 2. • Thanks to the Divisions 
and Detachments acting against 
the late Peishtvah.'] 

G. O. by his Exc. the most noble the Go- 
vernor general in Conncil, dated Fort 
William, Aug. 29, 1818. 
rSee Asiatic Journal, vol. Vll. No, 39, 
pp. 311, 312.] 

[.^ 0 . 3. Additional Thanks to Ch- 
eers acting in the Poonah territo- 
ry, or attached to the Deccan 
Army, under Sir Thos. Hislop,'] 

G. Q. by his Exc. the Governor-general in 
(^uncil, dated Fort William, Sept. 26, 
1818. 

[See Anatie Jornml, t'ol. f'UU No. 41, 
pp. 548, 549-] 
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[Afo. 4. Brig.-gen. Hardyman’s 
Action at Jubhulpore.'] 
Extract Report from Brig.geu. Hardyman 

to the Adj .gen., dated Camp, Talwarah 

Ghaut, north* Ipmk of the Nerbudda, 

20th Dec. 1817. 

I have now the honour to report in de- 
tail, for the information of the most noble 
the Commander-in-chief, the leading par- 
ticulars of the few operations which took 
place yesterday morning in action* near 
the large town of Jiibbffipore. 

After a march of twelve miles and at 
ten o’clock in the morning, Maj. O’Brien, 
commanding the 8tli reg. of N. C., with 
his usual activity and intelligence, brought 
my small detachment before a large body 
of the Nagpore horse and foot, whom I 
could only consider as enemies to onr 
government. 

Their several positions were instantly 
and closely reconnoitred by Maj. O’Brien, 
Capt. Despard, maj. of brigade, and Capt . 
Fitz-Clarence, one of bis Lorrisbips’s 
aides-de-camp, who honoured me with 
his personal attendance on this occasion. 

Their line of horse, guns, and a large 
body of infantry interspersed, were as- 
certained to be strongly posted*on eleva- 
ted and broken ground, having to their 
front a difficult nullah for cavalry to pass. 

Their right flauk rested close to the 
base of a steep range of. lofty rocks shaped 
into two separate bills, which were co- 
vered with infantry, 'fbeir left flank was 
protected by a large tank adjoining the 
town of Jubhulpore, and received further 
security from a fortihed gurry not easily 
to be assailed. 

To assault the enemy’s line without 
loss of time, our disposition was shortly 
taken up as follows : — 

Two squadrons under the immediate 
command of Maj. O’Brien, were pushed 
on nearly a mile, so as to threaten the 
enemy’s left flank, and to be in readiness 
to take advantage of their flight towards 
the Nerbudda, which it was expected 
they would attempt in case of being 
routed. 

His Majesty’s 17th foot, under the 
command of Lieuta:oI. Nieoll, occupied 
a favourable position opposite their frdbt, 
commanding a fire on their vi^t and 
centre, where their guns were supposed 
to be placed. 

Our battery, directed by Lieitt. D’Oyley, 
was flanked by the 17th reg. havu^; a 
reserve of cav. andinf, in the rear, com- 
manded by M^. Beckv 

* Ailiort noticeof this action was contained in 
a dnpatefa from the go wr nm e n tetf Bontha^. fJb- 
lithedinthelSaxetaarech 
Miaiic Jaunal, not. IT *. laa. wSe ass w ortkm 
u aUo distmettr amkOutsa-ht 6. If. ojr the mtatons 
of Haitlmgw, dosed Oamr OOSSOtSe Mss JRIA. mK. 
vot. Vt. p.909; aUoinG.O. dated Cta^GOekar, 
SStA Dec, 1817, col, Vll- p. 187. 
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I'be troops all thus formed to adrance, 
our guns were unmasked by withdrawing 
the cav. and instantly commenced a fire of 
slirapnells well directed, into the enemy’s 
ranks. The discharge was rapidly re- 
turned from four guns, and soon followed 
by rockets, grape and chain-shot, which 
fortunately flew high over our troops, 
who continued steadily to advance. Our 
opponents were soon observed to be in 
motion. This was tlie moment for a ge- 
neral charge. Lieut. Pope with his squa- 
dron took the lead, passing under a gal- 
ling fire fi'um the heights, and rapidly 
penetrated to their guns, driving the fugi- 
tives before him. He was ably supported 
by Comet Kennedy of the 5th cav. with 
the remainder of the reserve, assaulting 
their left flank. Maj. Beck with two 
companies and guns pushed on to the 
centre, secured the enemy’s guns and 
tumbrils, and having upset the whole of 
them, took a commanding position on the 
heights where Lieut. D’Oyley again formed 
his battery. 

Lieut.col. Nicoll, with six companies, 
lost no time in charging their inf. strongly 
posted on the two bills (Capt. Thompson 
leading the left division), and completely 
dislodged them at the point of the bayonet, 
descending on the opposite side of the 
heights. In possession of 7 of the enemy’s 
standards taken daring the last contest. 

The number of the enemy were esti- 
mated at about 3000, and 400 were said 
to have be^n killed. 

Dariog the action, the public cattle, 
stores and baggage were collected at a 
tank in our rear, and there protected by 
the rear guard. 

Considering the march of the morning, 
I trust the most noble the Commander- 
in-chief will be satisfied with the exer- 
tions of all the officers and men, Euro- 
peans and natives, throughont the day. 
They have my utmost acknowledgments. 
It fdl to the lot of one individual to be 
moreioonapicuoiuly distinguished than the 
rest, and that fortunate officer is Lieut. 
Pope of Hie 8th cav. He charged steadily 
under a heavy fire from the heights, pene- 
trated to the enemy’s guns, received a 
spear into his body, and continued the 
pursuit with vigour. 

In thecourse of the afternoon and next 
day the whole of the guns, ordnance 
^res, and other valuable articles found 
in the arsenal within the town, were ei- 
ther brought into camp or destroyed on 
the spot hy the exertions of Maj. O’Brien, 
Lieut, D’Oyley, and Lieut. Harvey, of 

Betqiy .^ Casualties in the Detachment 

tu^lmiuile oommaud of Brig.gen. Har- 
fe the action at Jabbulsore, on 
the |9tb Dec. 1817. 

2 rank and file killed j 3 officers, 2 Ser- 
jeants, 5 rank and file, wounded. 


Officers wownded. — Lieut. Pope, 8th N. 
C., severely, not dangerously j Lient. 
Maw, 17th foot, severely, not dangerons- 
ly; Lieut. Nicholson, 17tli foot, .ilightly. 

H. Despard, M. B. 

[iVb. 5. Surprize of Remnant of 
Holkar’s Force hy Gen. Brown.J 
Extract from a Repoit from Maj. gen. 
Brown to the Adj.L'en., dated Camp 
near Bampoorah, lO'ijJaii. 1818. 

[5ec Asiatic Journa’. (No. 

35.) p. 507. with an nc'/>'iunal Letter, 
dated the following day, correcting the 
report of Rothun Khun being among the 
slain.} 

INo. 6. Siege of Sholapore^ 
Extract from a R.poir fio'n Brig.gen. 
hlunro to tlie Hoii Mo r't.-i .triElphln- 
stone, dated Camp, s.io .apore, 15th 
May 1818. 

I have the honour to report that after 
the defeat* of the enemy’s force before 
Sholaporeon the 10th Inst., prepatatioos 
were immediately begun for tlie siege of 
the place, but from the difliciilly of pro. 
ciiriug mateiials, our batteries were not 
ready to open until the morning of the 
14th ; the fire was so well directed that 
before noon a breach was nearly made in 
the outer wall, when a message was re- 
ceived from 'the Killedar requesting that 
hostilities might cease, and that lie would 
give up the place at sun-rise next morn- 
ing. Tlie terms were agreed to, and Hie 
garrison marched ont at the time appoint- 
ted with their arms and (u-ivate property; 
they were accompanied by Gnnput Row 
Phanseab, who had goue into the fort on 
account of the wound which he received 
on the loth. 

I Iiave been greatly indebted to Lient. 
coJ. Dalrymple, commanding the artillery, 
and to Lieut. Grant, of the ruginemrs, 
for their able services, and to all the offi- 
cers and men of the force, for their meri- 
torious exertions during the short but 
active operations of the siege. 

Extract from Division Orders, dated 
Camp before Sholaporc, IdtbMay 1818, 
by Brig.gen. Munro. 

Asiatic Journal, col. NI. (No. 
35.) pp. 521, 522.] 

Extract from Division Orders, dated CSmp 
near Sholapore, May 15th 1818, by 
Brig.geB. Munro. 

The commanding officer congratulates 
the force on the surrender of Sholapore 
this moriiing : this important event has 
been greatly accelerated by their gallant 
eflbrts on the lOth inst. which, by dis- 


* .An account of thl. aSblrwas pnbli.hed in tli. 
Gazette of ISthOct. Isls, p. 1890 . — Astatic Jonr. 
nat, pal. Ft. f.Vo, M.J p llB 
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persing tlie eneinj’s army, removed every 
obstacle to the immediate commencemeot 
of the siege. Lieut-col. Dalrymple is en- 
titled to great praise for having, in a few 
hours firing, nearly effected a practicable 
breach ; and tlie commanding officer begs 
that Liieut. Grant, of the engineers, will 
ms:e|it his best thanks for the skill shewn 
fay him in selecting the positions for the 

tetteries. By order, 

. Wal. JOLLIE, A. A. Gen. 

[Afo. 7, Capture of Ourmajee.'] 
Extract from a Letter from Lieut. Suther- 
land to Maj. Pitman, Acting Political 

Agent in Berar, dated Camp, at Amba, 

1st August 1818. 

I do myself the honour to inform you 
that Durmajee* and his brother are our 
prisoners. 

From intelligence received during the 
march on the night of the 30th, I cliangcd 
the direction from Dyton to Duby, which 
place I reached a little hefoie daybreak 
on the morning of the 31st, and surround- 
ed it with a few men who had come up 
for some miles at a gallop ; the place was 
afterward closely invested, and two thirty- 
feet ladders being ready by three o’clock, 
preparations were made for an escalade. 

TThe garrison threw open the gate to re- 
ceive my party, and stood to defend H 
sword in hand. Shadee Khan advanced 
with a coolness and determination which 
would have done honour to any troops, 
planted his ladder, and advanced through 
the body of the place to meet the other 
party. I was wounded at the gate and 
rendeied unable to advance, but not un- 
til we had made an example of the fel- 
lows who so gallantly defended it ; the 
two parties however advanced and carried 
«Wry thing before them, drove tlie gar- 
rison m>m bastloii to bastion, and at 
length came to the one where Durmajee 
bad taken post with a few men ; they 
threw down their arms, and here Dur- 
majee and his brothers were made pri- 
soners. 

The ghurry is of considerable strength, 
and noted as a receptable for thieves and 
vagabonds. It is a square of one hundred 
and fifty yards with eight bastions ; the 
garrison were chiefly Brinjanies, and 
fonght with the utmost determination, 
neither giving up their arms, nor taking 
quarter, except Dnrmajee and his small 
party ; our loss is therefore, I am sorry 
to say, very considerable : a return of it I 
have the honour to annex. 

I cannot conclude without bringing to 
your notice in the most particular manner 
the conduct of Nawaub Mahomed Aiim 
^an, who volunteered to accompany me 
from Bheir, and to whose intelligence and 

• Tlin :■ ’ *r*v;<T in thr Gen. Order 
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local knowledge, on a night march of 
forty-five miles, the darkest and most 
rainy imaginable, I owe every thing. 
Return of killed and wounded at Duby on 
the 31st July 1818. 

Killed : 1 jemadar, 8 horsemen. Wound- 
ed : Lieut. Sutherland, 22 horsemen.- 

[A^o. 8, Forts reduced hy Col. 
M’ Dowell.'] 

Letter from the Hoa. M. Eiphinslone to 
Mr. Adam, Chief Secretary to the Ben- 
gal government, dated Poonah, 16th 
Septeniher, 1818. 

Sir : — I do myself the honour to forward 
for the information of the most noble the 
Governor. general, copies of a letter under 
date the lOth instant, together with seve- 
ral iuclosuves ; transmitted by Lieut.col. 
M’Dowell, shewing the casualties at the 
siege of Malligauro,* the strength of his 
detachment when it commenced opera- 
tions, and the number of forts that fell 
into our hands in consequence. — 1 have 
the honour to he, &c. &c. 

M. Elphinstone, Resident. 
List of Hill Forts, &c. in the Chaudore and 
Syadoree ranges of mountains, that fel' 
or sm rendered in consequence of the 
success of a detachment of the Madras 
army, commanded by Lieut.col. A- 
M’Dowell, between the 4th April and 
14th June, 1818. 

UnkiTunki, Rajdair, Indrie, Dhooruss, 
Trimbuck, Ramseige, Cantia, KoteDhur, 
Kalclina, Kunneira, Rowla, Zowla, Mar- 
cuuda, Eyewuntali, Atchtla, Hatgur, 
Dlier, Waggera, Heysha, Bashemgurh, 
Gurgarrah, Koconge, Trlnglewarry, Row- 
la, Manuchfouy. In Candeish Malligaum. 

[A^o. 9, Surrender of Amulneir.] 
Letter from Col. Hnskisson, of H. M- 
67tlL regt. to the Hon. MountStuart 
EIpHnstone, dated Camp, before Amul- 
neir, 30th November, 1818. 

Sir:— Itgives me the greatest satisfaction 
to have to announce to you, for the infor- 
mation of the most noble the Governor- 
gen. of India, &c. &c., that the fort of 
Aniulneirt surrendered unconditionally to 
the force I have the honour to command, 
about noon this day, where, as soon after 
as possible. Brevet Maj. Owen, of H. M. 
67th regt., by my orders occupied the 
whole of the gates and fort with part of 
the flank companies of that regiment. 
This service, I am happy to say, was ef- 
fected without firing a shot. May I re- 
quest your orders respecting the disposal 
•of Ally Jemadar and his followers, who 
are now prisoners in camp. 

* The returns of killed and wounded 1 ^ 
ferred to, were published in the Gazem m Mm 
January, iei9,page9ae— Aiotie JoaraaljVOS, vri. 
(JVo. 38-lP- iss. 

t In Candeish. 
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The particulars of this with a detail 
sliall be forwarded in the course of to- 
morrow. — f have, &c. S. Hoskisson, 
Cui. couiuiandiog troops at Candeish, 

[iVo. 10, Reduction of Gurra Kota.'\ 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Maddock, 
Political Agent in Bundlecund, to Mr. 
Adam, Chief Secretary to the Bengal 
governmeut, dated Camp, Gurra Kotta, 
30th October, 1818. 

The fort of Gurra Kota» was this 
morniug taken possession of by the army 
of Brig -gen. Watson. The garrison were 
permitted to march out with their arms. 

tiVo. 11, Affair with DhoTcul Sing. ] 
Extract of a Letter A'om Capt. Stewart, 
acting resident with Scindia, to Mr. 
Adam, Chief Secretaiy to the Bengal 
government, dated Gwalior, 1st Dec. 
1818. 

I have the honour to transmit, for the 
information of the most noble the Gov.- 
General in council, Capt. Blacker’s report 
of the affair with Dhokul Sing. Consi- 
dering that this is the first occasion on 
which the contingent has been engaged 
without the support of the British troops. 
His Excellency will, I doubt not, appre- 
ciate the steadiness and resolution with 
which they behaved, particularly wlieu 
opposed with such gallantry by the Raj- 
poots of Kuriieewarrah, who have hitherto 
been regarded by the Mahrattas with 
considerable awe. 

It is evident that the good conduct of 
the contiugeut on this occasion is to be 
attributed in a great degree to the order 
and subordination introduced into the 
corps by Capt. Blacker, and to the ex- 
ample of courage and resolution set to 
them by that officer, to whose conduct I 
may therefore be again permitted to draw 
the attention of his Exc. theGov.-gen. 
Extract from Capt. Blacker’s report, in- 
dpspd in the preceding, dated Camp 
. Irarwab, 25th Nov. 1818. 

Oboital Sio^ was at Muxoodcnghnr 
levying contributions, and threatened to 
proceed to Bhelsa ; he had a force, it was 
said, of about three thousand horse and 
foot , the latter were composed of Sciods, 
and be had also a small body of horse- 
men of the same tribe. The Rajpoot 
horse formed a small but very brave body 
of men, and the remainder consisted of 
Pindarries or late adherents of Ameer 
Khan, on whom no dependence could be 
placed. 

On my arrival at Serroge (by which 
rottre I came to deter him from going 
towards Bbilsa,) I was joined by Capt. 
Fielding with the second co||is of the 
contingent. 


* In ^Scindiah’s Territory. 
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Dhokul Sing moved from Miixoodin- 
glinr ill a nortiierly direction, and crossed 
tlie Paibiittee river west of Ragooghur : 

I followed him, requesting Capt. Fielding 
to take a route to my right to prevent his 
eutciing tile juugles of Kcitiyvvarra. 

I crossed tlie Parbuttee on the 21st, 
when hearing that he was not far distant, 

1 advanced at sunset w'itti five liuudred of 
ilie British levy, and fifteen liuudred 
Mabratta liorsc. About midnight i was 
assured by the villagers tliat he was only 
tire miles distant, and halted such time as 
would allow me to reach his camp by 
dayliglit. 

He had, however, moved in the evening, 
and taken to the thick jungles which line 
tlie banks of the Parbuttee, supposing, as I 
have since iieard, that 1 could uot follow 
him. I arrived at eigiit A. M., 22d., at 
the ground lie had left an hour before, and 
could perceive liis party at intervals about 
three miles in front of me. 

1 pursued as fast as pos.sible, but the 
jungle was so thick, ami the ground so 
broken with deep ravines aud rocky 
nullahs, tliat a single sowar could with 
difficulty pass in most places. After pro- 
ceeding about six miles, 1 found him 
drawn up on a small open spot, with hi* 
infantry and a select body of Iiorse. The 
utmost I could muster then, owing to thg 
'thickness of the juugic, was about two*- 
huudred British levy and one-huudred 
and fifty Mabratta horse, with which, a* 
he stood, I formed and moved down j he 
however, anticipated my attack by charg- 
ing us ; a small party penetrated through 
tlie line, but none I believe returned. 

This was decisive of the affair j the re- 
mainder dashed their horses through the 
juugle, and being well mounted, while our 
rattle were fatigued, soon escaped from 
pursuit which was continued only a 
a sliort distance ; twenty-five or thirty 
were left dead on the field, and I ascer- 
taiued from oue of the wounded that they 
were his principal people. Two Sciode 
jemadars were among the number. Hi* 
party dispersed in every direction tlirough 
the jangle. Dhokul Sing iiimself was 
wounded in tiiree places, and was carried 
on a cot into Kiowda, twenty miles dis- 
tant on the right bank of the Parbuttee, 
where he arrived alone ; about two hun- 
dred persous altogether reached that place, 
which was tlieir rendezvous ; next day be 
dismissed liis followers, and with a few 
servants retired to the thick juugles in the 
dirertion of Sereey, it is said. 

I came here yesterday, when learciugof 
Capt. Fielding's liaving taken pp the pur- 
suit, I deemed it uuuecessary to proceed 
further. 

It was my intention to have proceeded 
to-morrow across the river again, and, by 
a rapid movement, endeavour to surprise 

VoL. VIII. 3 C 
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Adject Sing;* but I have just received a 
rep); to my letter, in which he accepts the 
terms proffered to him, and as this was 
written previous to' his knowledge of 
Qhoknl Sing’s* disaster, I have little 
doubt of his sincerity, and hare dispatched 
an escort to accompany him to my camp. 

{No. 12 , Occupation of Ajmerei] 
Extract reports from Brig.-gen, Knox to 
Maj.-gen. Sir David Ochterloiiv, Bart. 
6. C. B., commanding in Raj|Kiotana, 
dated Camp, ne-ar Ajmere, June 29, 
1818. 

1 have the satisfaction to inform you of 
my being put in possession of the fortified 
city trf Ajmere.f The whole of the garri- 
son have marched out and encamped a 
short distance from the town, which is 
occupied by Maj. Lawry and the 2d batt. 
7th regt . — See also D.O. under next art. 


fiVb.IS, Occupation of Tarraguri\ 
Letter from the Adj.-Gen. to Mr. Adam, 
Chief Secretary to the Bengal govern- 
ment, dated July 25, 1818. 

Si*— I am directed by the Commander- 
in^ief to transmit, for the information 
tiftfae government, the accompanying copy 
of a dispatch, dated the 3d lost., from 
Brig. Knox to Maj..Gen. Sir David Och- 
terlony, and of its inclosures, reporting, 
his having obtained possession of the fort 
of Tarragurh,f and the circumstances 
'which led to.tbe early acquisitiou of this 
important place. 

‘Ihe Commander-in-chief anticipates 
approbation with which the Gov.-gen. 
in council will view the judicious conduct 
df Brig. Knox, to which, aided by the ex- 
^hilidhs of his troops, is to be attributed 
'tSte early possesrion, without bloodshed, 
.^ao Strang a^oftnss. I have, Ac. 

’ Jas. Ntc^tht^ Adj.-g^ of the army. 
'Extract B^ort ftom Brig.'-gen. Knox, in- 
dosed in the preceding, dated Camp, 
near Ajmere, 3d July, 1818. 

In consequence of anthentic informa- 
tion which i have received, that the Rajah 
was extremely desirous of leaving the fort, 
and had even some hopes of' makiug his 
esafpe, I requested Maj. Cartwright to 
'proceed to an advanced post, for the pur- 
pose of receivingbim should be succeed in 
the attempt, if not the battery was to 
begin firing half an hour after Msg. Cart- 
wright’s arrival. 1 am happy to add, that 
within the prescribed time, the Rajalt 
bimself succeeded in getting out, giving 
up possessioa of the first gateway. I 
'Jtare the pleasure to add, that we obtain- 
«d possession of the fort at five P. M.,and 

• adjret and Dhnlml Sing, rcrractory chieft of 
mgwutb. a decadency on tlu goverament of 

nd betnten Oudeypor 


I herewith transmit a copy of my detach* 
ment orders of this day’s date. 
Detachment orders by Brig. A. Knox, 

commanding, dated Head-quarters, 

Camp, near Ajmere, 3d July, 1818. 

Ill offering his congratulations to the 
troops under his command, on the sur- 
render of the strong fortress of Tarragurh, 
Brig. Knox feels it peculiarly incumbent 
on him to express his belief, that the suc- 
cessful issue of this affair is principally to 
be attributed to the zealous and spirited 
conduct of the detachment employed in 
the operations of the 1st instant. 

The close and attentive i econnoissance 
of the town and fort of Ajmere, executed 
by Lieut. Hall, of the qr.mast.geus. depart- 
ment, and Ens. Garston of the engineers, 
appear to have led to the, immediate eva- 
cuation of the former, and to the conse- 
quent occupation of positions by our 
troops of the greatest importance to our 
ultimate success, whilst the decisive ef- 
fects ou the minds of the defenders of the 
fort, caused by the battery which had 
been planned by the latter of these offi- 
cers, affords the best test of its position 
having been judiciously chosen. 

To Maj. Butler, who voluntarily un- 
dertook the superintendance of the artil- 
lery detail; to Capt. Arden, of the 27th 
regiment native infantiy ; Lieuts. Pringle 
and Air, of the pioneers ; and generally 
to all the officers and men employed on 
this occasion, the brigadier bep leave to 
offer his best thanks. The facility with 
which, during a very stormy night, and in 
spite of great natural obstacles, the bat- 
tery was erected by the pioneers, clearly 
shews how much may be expected from 
the services of that valuable corps. 

In the judicious and successful applica- 
tion of the labourof the public servahU and 
cattle on this occasion, LieiitJSoeyd, bfthe 
commissariat department, has est^Iish- 
ed an additional claim to that approbation 
ou the part of Brig. Knox, which his for- 
mer conduct had so justly excited. 

A. Knox, Brigadier. 


{No.l4.~.OccupcUionof Futteeabad."] 

Extract report from Lienteiumt- Colonel 
Baldock to the Adj. Gen. dafed Hattse, 
28tb July 1818. 

I have the honour to report to you, for 
the informatioD of the most noble the 
commander-in-chief, that FuUeeabad * 
was occupied on the evening of the 26th 
instant, by two rissaliahs of Skinners’ 
horse, which, .when I received intelli- 
gence of the place having been evacuated 
by the Bhuttees, I directed Maj. Fast to 
detach fr^ Hissar to takepoasessionof it. 


^ In tbe BhttUecoohtrf, 
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[^No.i5.Siege of MadarajpooTa.l 

Letter from the Adjutant-Gen. to Mr. 
Adam, cliief secretary to the Bengal 
Government, dated 17th Aug. 1818. 
Sir:— I am directed by the coramander- 
io-chief to report, for the information of 
the Governor-general in council, that tlie 
detachment under the command of Lieut, 
col. Thompson gained possession of tlie 
town of Madarajpoora* on tlie night of 
the 29th ultimo, with the trifling loss of 
four men killed and ten wounded. 

One column entered tlie town by the 
breach which bad been made in tlie walls, 
and two others by escalade, aud Lient. 
coi. Thompson reports the good conduct 
of the officers and troops employed on the 
service. The fort still held out. 

I have, &e. Jas. Nicol. 

Adjutant-General of the Army. 

Extract report from Lieut.-col. Thomp- 
son, C.B. to tlie Assistant Adj.General, 
dated Camp, Madarajpoorah, 2d Au- 
gust 1618. 

I beg leave through you to offer my con- 
gratulation to Maj. gen. Sir David Och- 
terlony, Bart. G.C.B. on the surrender last 
pight of the fort of Madogurh to the de- 
^ta^ment under my command; the fort 
is at present occupied by a party of our 
troops under Capl. Watson, 1st. battalion 
28th, and Baorat Sing quits it as soon as 
cattle can be provided for the conveyance 
of his baggage. He expresses his inten- 
tion of proceeding to Muttra, and I have 
agreed to assist him with tiie loan of car- 
riage, cattle, and a tent for his journey ; 
he is also to be permitted to dispose of 
what grain he has in the fort, but in all 
other respects his surrender is uncondi- 
tional ; 1 trust this arraugement will meet 
the Major-general's approbation. 

I cannot refrain from calling the Maj. 
general's attention to the zealous exer- 
tiuqs, activity, and cheerful endurance of 
frKi^e manifested by the whole of the 
offiofrs and men employed in the present 
operations, and I should couceive it an iu- 
, justice were I not to express how much 
the successful result is to be attributed to 
the unremitting exertions of Ens. Field, 
engineer, whose perseverance, although 
in a state of ill health, is highly merito- 
rious and deserving my best thanks. 

Maj. Butler and the officers and men of 
the artillery sustained the well known re- 
. putation of that distinguished. corps, and 
are entitled to the highest commendation ; 
the practice of the mortar and breaching 
Imtmties (the former under the command 
of Capt. Percila, and the latter under 
Capt. Graham, who zealously rcdnnteered 
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his' services to command the breaching 
batteries, both against the town and fort), 
was most excellent, to which and the 
fire from the other batteries, under Lien,- 
tenants Smith, Baker, and Wbinfield, the 
surrender of the fort with so small a loss 
on our part must be attributed. 

Lieuts. Pringle and Aire, commanding 
the two companies of pioneers, evinced 
great zeal, and the exertions and fatign^ 
gone through in erecting the several bat- 
teries, where materials were procured 
with so much difficulty, is highly praise- 
worthy ; the ladders also which preceded 
the different columns of attack upon the 
town, were carried and placed )>y the 
pioneers under the dirbctioii of these ofi 
ficers ; and the whole detachment has 
been employed working day and night evey 
since onr arrival before the place. 

• The several columns of attack upon the 
town were commanded by Captains L^th, 
Arden, and Watson, and the steadiness 
shewn by the men daring the attack, gn^ 
the great vigilance exerted after the cap^ 
ture in the occupation by onr troops, are 
highly creditable to those officers, who 
since commauded these alternately ; and 
although no serious opposition was made, 
yet the determination and ardour dis- 
played by the officers and men is a suffi- 
cient proof that no resistance of the enewy 
would have availed them. 

To Capt. Gough and to Lieut HaI4 

puty assislaot-quarter-master-geiie^j I 
feel highly indebted for the excellent lA- 
fonnation and intelligence obtained, by 
them, every circnmstaace of which has 
since turned out perfectly correct ; an4 I 
have further to express myself under 
great obligation to Lieut. Hall for bis sug- 
gestions regarding the plan of attauk npon 
the town, as also his zeal in the applica- 
tion of the means in lus power, as being 
in charge of the cniumissariat department, 
to the assistance of the engii eer. 

Previous to my arrival here, the town 
and fort were invested by the 2d locsd 
cavalry, aud one squadron of the 2d rp- 
giment native cavaliy, the former 
manded by Capt. Borlase, and the limer 
by Lieut. Burgh : and 1 have much plea- 
sure in reporting to the Maj.gen. that 
Capi. Borlase's arrangements for sur- 
rounding the place, and preventing com- 
munication with the country, were suc- 
cessful, and that 1 have experienced evmy 
assistance in bis power from Capb Bpr- 
lase and the detachment under bii eom- 
mand. 

I have l;p acknowledge the unwearied 
assistance I have received from Lfansts. 
Lloyd and M'Kenzie, my persima! staff, 
in carrying on the necessary atfaugemeats 
and details during the operatiOiA. I beg 
to- mention that Lieut. Lloyd nflauteered 
and did command the party of 'dupj^^ to 
Capt. Leith’s stormifag party. 

3C2 
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IXTisiOD Orders by Major-Gen. Sir D. 

‘ Ochterlouy, Bart. G. C. B. command- 
ing in Rajpootana, dated Head-Qoar- 

tei-s, Jeypoor, 3d Augnst 1818. 

The Maj.-gen. offers his best thanks 
and congratulations to Lieut, col. Thoinp- 
aon, the officers and men of his detacii- 
Ui^t, on the surrender of Madarajpoo- 
lah, a place which for nearly a year re- 
aisted the attacks of Meet- Khan, and 
'Whose garrison had boasted their deter- 
mination to die in its defence with their 
chief. 

The early submission of this small but 
strong fortress, surrounded as it is by a 
deep and wet ditch, cannot tail to make a 
apriottsaud most favourable impre-sion, 
wmlrasted as it must be by the protracted 
lle^ of Meer Khan, and so contrary as 
iC was to the avowed intention of its de- 
fpttders; and the Major-gen., under dll 
circuinstances, considers it equally judi- 
cious and huinaue in Lieut, col. Thomp- 
son, where the superiority was so mani- 
to yield to the first overtures of 
Tfai^oor Barrat Sing, who is sufficiently 
pBoisli^ for his contumacy by the loss of 
BiaaMcieot possessions, which he has de- 
Bimred over, and are now occupied by 
'«or troops. 

. Jaient. col. Thompson's report of the 
■jwalous exeitions, activity, and cheerful 
nidarance of fatigue manifested by the 
officers and meii, are highly creditable, 
and entitle them generally to the Major- 
general’s cordial thanks. Tlie Licut.-col. 
has expressed himself in the most favour- 
able terms of the zeal and active exertions 
of Ensign Gartsnn, field engineer, though 
labonring under indisposition. 

He also states that Maj. Butler, the of- 
4ehm>and men of the artillery, have sus- 
^ wen known reputation of that 
'ftfisiaguisllcd CMpay and particularly al- 
tO 'Gapt. Graham, wlto volunteered 
InMBrrie^in the breaching batteries both 
Igainst the town and fort. 

The aaive exertions, zealous and 
cbeerfnl services of the pioneers, under 
tients. Pringle and Aire, appear on this 
perasion to have merited the approbation 
Which the Maj. geo. has so often iiad oc- 
casion to express of this most valuable 
corps. 

To Lieut. Hall, deputy assist.-quarter- 
master-general, to whose correct infor- 
mation and intelligence, as well as useful 
Suggestions, the Lieut.-col. states himself 
highly obliged, the Major-gen. offers his 
best acfcnowiedgcmeiiis. 

The Lieutaml. notices the conduct of 
C^pts. Leith, Arden, and Watson, who 
commanded the columns of attack on the 
town, as highly creditable to those officers, 
also the judicions arrangements made by 
,C^, Bnriasc, commanding a detachment 
of t&Kalfy, for the previous investment of 
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the town, and assistance after the arrival 
of tlie detachment. 

Lieut.-col. Thompson likewise acknow- 
ledges the assistance he received from his 
personal staff,Liculs. Lloyd and M'Kenzie, 
and expresses liimself much indebted to 
Capi. Gongli, who was requested to pro- 
ceed to Madarajpoorah by the Maj.-gen. 

The officers thus distingnished are re- 
quested to accept the assurance of the 
Majortgeneral’s cordial concurrence in 
the sentiments expressed by the Lieut.-coI. 

Lieut. Hall is requested to pay to the 
two hurkariahs who gave him the first 
and most correct description of the fort 
fifty rupees, as a reward for their intelli- 
gence and activity, and such smaller re- 
wards to tile most active-of the men of 
his department as he thinks deserving, 
discharging the samein his public accounts. 

Edm. Csrtweight, a. a. General. 

[)Vo. 16 . — Surraider of Sirsah and 
nine other Forts.'] 

Extract reports from Brig.-Gen. Aknold, 
to the Adjutant-General, 

Camp, Sirsah, Aug. 23, 1818. — I have 
the honour to acquaint yon of my arrival 
the day before yesterday at this place. 
Tlie fort was given up to us without liesi- 
tation. The fort of Raouiali submitted 
the same as Sirsab. 

Camp, Nowah, Sept. 18,1818. — I have 
received confirmation of the subjects in 
the Bhnttee country being perfectly quiet. 

I am hopeful that the surrender of the 
eight following forts in the Desert of the 
Bickaneer Rajah’s country will be attend- 
ed with beneficial effects to the Rajah and 
to the Company. 

Dudrena, Seedmook, Sirsilla, Cbooroo, 
Zahirrea, Soluknee, Guudelee, Bubadra. 


ABSTRACT SUPPLEMENT TO THE LONDON 
GAZETTE OP AUGUST 10. 

[iVo. 17 . — Recapture of Mooltye.'] 
Extract report from Lieut.-co). Adams, 
C. B., to the Adj.-gen., dated Head- 
ttnarters Nagpore subsidiary force, 
Hussingabad, Aug. 24, 1818. 

A letter from M^. Cumming details 
the success which had attended a party of 
resonnoissance he bad attached to Moul- 
tye*. under Capt. Kerr.— The ability and 
judgment evinced by Capt. Kerr, in draw- 
ing forth the strength of the enemy after 
the successful surprise upon aud destruo- 
lion of their out-post, together with the 
gallantry displayed in the repeated charges 
by Cornet Duffin and the officers and men 
engaged, will, I trust, obtain for them 
bis lordship’s approbation. 



• On the Tapty, 70 miles N. Vf. of Nagtete. 
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Extract letter from Maj. Camming to Mr. 

Jenkins, resident at Nagpore, dated 

Camp, Muultye, 23d Aug. 1818. 

I beg leave to acquaint you that the 
enemy evacuated the fort and town of 
Moultye, at a late hour last night. This 
information was not communicated to me 
till day-break this morning, when 1 sent 
a party to take possession, and at the 
same time detached a squadron of the 7th 
cav. and some infantry after the enemy. 

Extract letter from Cap. Newton to Maj. 

Camming, dated Camp, Moultye, 24th 

August 1818. 

At about half-past five this morning, 
after a march of twenty-one mil^, I came 
upon the enemy, who were encamped at 
tte distance of about three hundred yards 
OB the opposite bank of the Bheai river, a 
very rapid stream, and so deep that in 
places the cav. and inf. were obliged to 
swim. The snrprise was complete, for 
until the cav. had been farmed under 
Lieut. Lane, and preparing for the charge, 
which I immediately directed, they could 
have had no idea of our approach. Their 
number is said to hare been about 150 
horse, and 200 Arabs on foot ; of this 
Mimber 1 have the pleasure to say not 
more than half could hare escaped witliont 
a wound, 117 having been counted dead 
in the field, amongst whom was recogni- 
zed, by my sepoys, Ramdeen, a deserter 
from the 22d, and who accompanied the 
Rgjah on his escape. "Several of our .se- 
buudies who proved traitors to the British 
government in Che relinquishment (with- 
out resistance} of the town and fortress 
of Moultye, were also among the slain. 
The above party proved to be of the num- 
ber who att.acked and destroyed Captain 
Sparks and his detachment. It afforded 
me much satisfaction to witness the gal- 
lantry and steadiness of Che troops I had 
the honour to command. 

Tlie gallant and destructive charge 
made by the troops of the 7th car, con- 
duced by Lieut. Lane (who bad his horse 
shot under him), and Cornet Sidney, 
against a nnmerous and formidable enemy, 
could not be surpassed. Lienc. and Adj. 
Thompson alsoevinced zeal and judgment 
throughout this little affair, that could not 
fail to excite my admiration and applause. 
My loss, I am happy to add, has been veiy 
trifling. 

[Wo. 18.— jiJ^tr nf Larkeegaow.'] 
^tfract report from Capt. Gordon to Capt. 
'~«iBayley, assistant to the resident of 
Nagpore in the military department, 
flatM Camp at Larkeegaow, Aug. 30, 

• 1«18. 

1 ^terday morning, at seren o’clock, 
marched from the village of Knldee to- 
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wards Larkeegaow, with the artillery de- 
tail, as far as the village of Sillee, when 
two hircarrafas came in and said, that the 
men who had occupied Larkeegaow dn-. 
ring the night, had advanced a mile and 
taken up a strong position on a deep and 
narrow nnllab, the ravines of which af- 
forded them cover. I left the gun and 
treasure under charge of 25 sepoys of the 
brigade and all the matchlock-men, and 
with the remaining part of the detach- 
ment, as detailed in the margin *, pushed 
on to Nowergaow, from whence the ene- 
my was visible; here the sepoys left their 
knapsacks, and we moved down to the 
attack. On our approach within musket- 
shot, the enemy opened a fire of rockets 
and matchlocks upon ns, which was im- 
mediately returned by our infantry. The 
passage of the nullah was contested for 
about ten minutes, when our men got 
through it, carrying their cartridge-boxes 
and musket on their heads. Having 
crossed the nullah, the fugitives were 
pursued in every direction and cut up.— 
The loss of the enemy, in killed, amount- 
ed to about 100 ; there were many wound- 
ed, and 30 prisoners taken. In conse- 
quence of their ill-directed fire, I am happy 
to say, our loss is very trifling. The 
enemy’s force was composed ciriefly of 
Gosains, Rajpoots, Brahmins, and Mus- 
selmans. I have great reason to be satis- 
fied with all engaged ; Lieut. Fraser and 
Cornet Wilkinson were most active. 

[Wo. 19 . — Occupation of Arnldh.\ 

Extract report from Capt. Jones to Maj, 
Ciimming, dated Camp, near Ambarrab, 
September 6, 1818. 

I could not give you earlier information 
of the evacuation by the enemy of Amlab, 
for though they left the place last night, I 
only obtained information of the same a 
little before nine o’clock fhis morning. 


[Wo. 20 . — Additional remeetiiK- 
Moultye,'] ‘ ‘ 

Extract letter from Major Mont to Mr. 
Jenkins, resident at Nagpore, dMed 
Moultye, September 24, 1818. 

I have the official report of Ueut. 
Cmickshanks, on the subject of hii at- 
tack upon the enemy on 'the 22d Uat. 
’There is a degree of judgment and glMag- 
try observable in the conduct of Ueut. 
Cruickshanks, in particular, on this occa- 
sion, which I cannot doubt will give you 
full hopes of success on every future op- 


* 1 Jemidar. t havUdar, I naiky and 
en».of the 6th regiment of Bengal eaTnlxy.*>t 
jemidar^ l havildar, ) nsdk. and 87 of the 

fOih regiment of M. N. infantry*—^ of 

M^orJeiikin*« brigade of Nagpore infantryp and 
<MiO of Capt* Ftdlar^t N^rpore none. 
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portunity that may arise for makiog use 
of his talents ; and it will be a source of 
particular gratification to me to convey to 
.Lieut. Cruickshanks, and the officers and 
men employed under his command, the 
sentiments of commendation wiiicli I am 
persnaded ymi will hare very great plea- 
sare in causing to be communicated to 
them, for their highly distinguished con^ 
dort in this affair. 

21 . — Assault of ArrapUl^ 

Extract report from Capt. Saunders to 
Maj. Wanlfe, commanding at Chanda, 
dated Arrapilly, 24 September, 1818. 

I have the honour to acquaint you, that 
in consequence of having received infor- 
mation tW Condoo Bapoo was assem- 
bling a large force at Arrapilly, with the 
intention of establishing a systematic pre- 
datoiy warfare in the neighbouring ta- 
looks, particularly Gatcool and Ttiiody, 
and despairing of forming a speedy junc- 
tion with Bhema, I determined on attack- 
ing this place before the whole of Condou's 
.troops coaid be assembled, and therefore 
narcbed yesterday evening from Chamor- 
m and arrived here about day-break this 
JMsnlog, and immediately assaulted the 
^Ift, in which were (I learn firom the 
prisoners) fonr hundred men, who, after 
|t short resistance, fled in the utmost dis- 
order. Our loss is less than might have 
been expected, that of the enemy it would 
be difficult to ascertain : in killed it 
amounts to 170 men, amongst whom is 
Mashan Condoo, a person entirely in the 
confidence of Condoo Bapoo, and one of 
bis principal advisers, 

^h.%'2.— Recapture of Ambagurh ; 
. jg^aeieupatim pf three other postsi\ 
^n^ie|ieUa4eo» Mr. Jenkins, resident 
hti^xgfmre, to Mr. Adam, chiefsecre- 
•itory to the Bengal government, dated 
36^ September 1818. 

I have the honour to annex, for the 
ibformatiou of the most noble the gover- 
nor-general in conocil, the official report 
team Major Wilson of tbg capture by es- 
jCMade of the fort of Ambagnrb, which 
had been treacberonsly given up to the 
enemy, and I beg to bring to the favour- 
-able notice of government the judgment 
and ability evinced by Maj. Wilson ip 
'the recapture of this strong post withont 
the loss of a man of his detachment, 
whose conduct appears to have been very 
exemplary. 1 hare at the same time the 
satisfaction to report the surrender by the 
enemy of the forts of Langee, Kuttab, 
.and Cbandpoor. 

Inelosed in the preceding, dated Amba- 
gnrhr Sept. 25, 1818.— Beferring to my 


letter of yesterday reporting the capture 
of Ambagurh, I have now the honour to 
detail the circumstances which led to that 
result. Tile detachment marched from 
Toonsnr yesterday morning, and took up 
its ground before Ambagurh at 10 o’clock 
A.M. The latter part of the march was 
through a thick jungle, but within half a 
mile of the bottom of the hili I found an 
open space to the south and south-east, 
mostly covered with rice fields. We 
moved forward with the greatest dispatch 
and order ; Lieut. Hendrie conducting the 
left, Lieuts. Haultaiu and Smith the other 
points towards the right. A body of the 
enemy, apparently Arabs, advanced into 
the plain to meet os, and behind them 
were displayed considerable numbers, but 
such was the activity and dexterity of the 
light infantry under their supports, di- 
rected hy those officers, that the enemy 
were completely staggered, and their fire 
though brisk was perfectly harmless, 
because they could not choose their own 
time for it, nor direct it bn. any bat scat- 
tered individuals in constant mqtion. 
Whole bodies of them fled, aBcr givijag a 
harried and ineffectual 6^, and be^ 
rapidly and nnremittingly pushed, their 
posts (with the small guns in them) were 
all turned and taken withont loss, and 
almost without resistance, which it was 
not indeed in their power to make. The 
whole of the success had been so qm’okly 
obtained, and the enemy so bard pushed, 
that their strength and courage seemed 
completely broken With fatigue, and there 
appeared little doubt but that an attempt 
on the place itself would soon bring it in 
our power. Having therefore ordered up 
a reinforcement with the ladders and 
pioneers, and posted Lieut. Haultain so as 
to prevent any annoyance from the right 
of the hill, I proceeded up to Lieut. Hen- 
drie’s post to select a spot for the assault 
or escalade, bat as tborfl was a strong 
inner fort and oar men much flitigued, 1 
thought it most adviseable to bring on the 
fresh troops nnder Capt. Ewing and 
Cornet Kennedy to make the assault. 
After the arrival of the pioneers and 
ladders up the hill, the enemy began to 
abandon the outer fort, which Lieut. 
Hendrie perceiving, he promptly and judi- 
ciously advanced to the gate and bad the 
wicket cnt open with hatchets, the re>- 
Btains of the. garrison escaping on the 
opposite side. This afiair was ^ com- 
pleted before twelve o’clock with extraor- 
dinary rapidity, agidnst fire hundred men, 
who were cbi^ Arabs, Pattans,Ac., and 
who, from thrir number and quantity of 
gnns, gingals, . and ammunition in the 
posts below, had Jio doubt intended an 
obstinate defence. 1 trust the conduct of 
all will meet with yonr approbacioa, and 
I cannot sufficiently commend to you the 
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conduct of Lieot. Hendrie, who is acting 
bi'ig.-maj. to the detachments, of Lieut. 
Haultain, Adj. 2d batt. 1st regt., and 
Smith 6th regt. Bengal cavalry in the 
attack of the different posts. To Lieut. 
Hendrie the chief praise is due for the 
immediate capture of the place. The 
Native ofScers and men also of the 6th 
regiment Bengal cavalry, the 2d batt. 1st 
regt. N.I., and depot corps, who were en- 
gaged on tile occasion, deserve every 
praise for their boldness and dexterity. 1 
am sorry that circumstances shoiiid hare 
prevented Capt. Ewing, commanding the 
2d batt. 1st regt., and Cornet Kennedy, 
6th regt. Bengal cavalry, from being more 
actively engaged, but they merit every 
thanks for their seal and activity. 

[iSTd. Surprise of KuUoo, a 
Ghond chirfi\ 

Report from Lieut.-col. Adams, C.B., to 
the Adjutant-General, dated Hussing- 
abad, Sth Oct. 1818. 

Sir : — I have the honour to forward, 
for the information of the most noble the 
Commander-in chief, the inclosed dis- 
patch received from Capt. Newton, com- 
manding^i detachment. 

The exertions of the troops under Capt. 
Newton’s command, operating in a jungly 
and hilly country, at a very unfavourable 
period, appear to have been highly com- 
mendable, and borne with that cheerful 
spiritand animation which were deservedly 
rewarded by the happy and complete suc- 
cess which attended the surprise upon 
Kulloo and his followers. — I hare. Sic. 
J. W. Adams, LieuL-col., commanding 
Nerbudda Field Force. 

Inclosed in the preceding, dated Camp, 
Door Pahar, SOM Sept. 1818.— In my 
letter to your address, dated the 27 th inst,, 
I advised you of my intention to move 
agmimt Kulloo and other Gbond chiefs 
posted in the Door Pahar. After 1 bad 
■given the orders fo» the march, the ryots 
of the country came to me and gave in- 
formation that Kulloo had mov^ from 
the Door Pahar, and was then with 100 
matcblockmen and a few horses in the 
hllis leading to Assar, four coss only from 
Runnypore ; they appeared very anxious 
for me to attack him, and pressed their 
services to conduct me to the spot, which 
drcumstance induced me to pay attention 
to their report. I accordingly ordered 80 
sepoys to be ready to move immediately ; 
Lieut. Cruickshanhs, with that zeal and 
anmety I have ever known him to evince, 
folmateered to command the party; of 
wMch offer I gladly availed mysdf, and as 
ifiwairf-was recommended by the guides, I 
ordearrf CoruetAllan toacconipanymewith 
the aejuadron. At 11 p.m. we commenced 
owai^ in the rsua, wd after surmouat- 
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ing, perhaps, as many difficulties as ever 
were opposed to a detachment moving 
over hills 1500 and 2000 feet high, unas- 
sisted by a moon, and the rain falling all 
night, we were fully rewarded by the suc- 
cess of a complete surprise on the enemy 
at 8 A. M. I feel greatly indebted to the 
whole of the officers and men of this de- 
tachment, for the willing and ready sup- 
port they have afforded me in the execu- 
tion of my efforts against the enemy for 
live successive days severe and arduous 
service. To Lieut. Cruickshanks, secoud in 
command, I feel particularly obliged, for 
au example of zeal which could not fail 
on every occasion to excite my admira. 
lion, and give an additional zest to the 
willing exertions of those under him. I 
am happy to state that in the affair with 
the enemy this morning I bad only one 
sepoy wounded. 

[.Yo. 24?. Assault qfPaipnie.'] 

Extract report from Major Wilson to the 

Major of Brigade at Nagpore, dated 

Camp, at Pownie, 8th Oct. 1811. 

I had the honour yesterday to report 
the capture of the fort and town of Pow- 
nie* by assault, and I beg now to detail, 
for the information of Col. Scott, the par- 
ticulars of this event. The part of the 
rampart occupied by the enemy in fotm 
was nearly a mile in length, their right 
on a river with a deep rivulet in fremt of 
it, and their left so far retired as to ex- 
pose our rear and baggage in any attempt 
to turn it. ' I was obtig^ consequently to 
attack near their centre, to the right and 
left of the Bhoer ghaut. The light in- 
fantry there being previously extended, 
were brought gradually forward by Lieot. 
Hendrie, and lodged under cover about 
150 yards from the enemy. Lieot. Haul- 
tain, with the main body of the 2d l>at. 
1st regt. was on the right, and that of the 
depbt corps on the left. The party of 
the 6th regt. of cavalry were on the rear 
ready to push into the gate, and the lAl- 
gul horse under Synd Kizah Alii Kbra 
were in reserve, partly for the same pur- 
pose, and a part to pursue the enemy 
round by the south of the town if they 
gave way. The enemy kept up a constant 
bre from matchlocks and other pkeea of 
different descriptions planted on the ram- 
part, from which our men were pretty 
well covered, and when all was rewy we 
moved on with great briskness to the at- 
tack, drove the enemy from the rampart, 
pursued them through the streets towards 
the fort, which, however, few had time 
to enter ; and as the walls were much di- 
lapidated, though still difficult of ascent, 
they were scaled in two places, and the 


a On the Bain Gunga, SO miles S. £. of Nagpore. 
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^^ace pat in our possession with little 
further resistance. Lieut. Hendrie im- 
inediateiy on entering the town opened 
the bhar gate for the cavalry ; and he was 
the first also to discover and lead over 
the walls of the fort. When the infantry 
advanced, the Mogul horse did the same 
with great resolution, and soon after, uu- 
^ Synd Riaah Ally Khan, forced the 
farther gate oppmite to them, and entered 
the town ; but its intricacy and esteut 
favoured the enemy’s escape, and neither 
the party of the 6th regt. cavalry, which 
entered the bhar gate, nor the Mogul 
horse, could act with eflect : the party, 
however, of the latter were ordered round 
the town, got to the place wheie the fu- 


[OCT. 

have had occasion for consulting with Mai. 
M’Phtrson, the officer in civil charge of 
the district, regarding points connected 
with the public service, during the short 
tune 1 have hitherto been honoured with 
the command in this quarter, and on no 
occasion have I received more valuable as- 
sistance from that officer than in his 
zealous co-operation in my views for ob- 
taining possession of this cominandiug 
station. ° 


^tivea were embarking, killed several, and 
hurried others so precipitately into their 
boats as to upset two of them, by which 
Ml on board were drowned. I need hardly 
say any thing more in commendation of 
the small body of men by whom this suc- 
cess was so rapidly effected ; the gallant 
conduct of Lieiits. Hanltain and Hendrie 
was conspicuous ; the native officers imi- 
tated their example, and through a heavy 
fire and great fatigue, the animation and 
alacrity of all thh non-commissioned of- 
ficers and privates of the party of the 6th 
»gt., Bengal cav., the 2d batt. 1st regt. 
depfit corps, and of the Mogul horse, en- 
sured the speedy and decisive result which 
ensued ; for though the fort was in a 
dilapidated state, yet the numbers of the 
enemy, which are variously estimated at 
fiana 1200 to 2000 men, and the strength 
M their position, could not but make them 
forpiidable. Our loss, I am happy to say, 
is not great ; the enemy’s, fi-oni subse- 
goeirt information, I have reason to be- 
i^e exceeds IfiO men, apd am only sorry 
mat amaii'ili^bera and the nature 
Mil text»t of Ae place should have pre- 
^eu^iwse signrfrtastisement. 

25. Capitulation of Asseer~ 
ghur in BerarJ] 

Extras report from Major Mnnt to the 
Assistant-adjutant-generai, dated Camp 
atBaitooi, 8th Oct. 1818. 

My communications to Col. Adams will 
Wave placed him in possession of the par- 
ticular circumstances affecting my situa- 
tion with regard to the fortress of Asseer- 
mrgh*, and it it with great satisfafction 
I have the honour to report to you for his 
information, that a garrison in British pay 
is now in possession of this important 
position. It snrrendered by negociatJon. 

It has more than once fallen to me to 

* 1 .* J" '.u* territory; we hare substituted 

thM for the original note in the Gazett.e, agreeably 
to the correction »n a subsequent Ga^tte. refer- 
Ting to this Asseerghur, and distinguishing it Pom 
that between the Nerbudda and-Tapty.--rSM our 
toH Nuwti^r, p. 8p4.— jjjii J ^ ^ ^ 


[JVb. 26. Occ^ipation of ChimmooTf 
and surprize of Bhamutigautn^ 
Kepo« from Major Wilson to the 
Major of Brigade at Nagpore, dated 
Camp, Dhimmoor, 17th Oct. l^, 

I have the honour to repwt, fdfc-flie 
information of the officer commanding, 
that having yesterday reached Jambool- 
gurrah in my prioress towiWs Chlm- 
moor. It was ascertained thst the latter 
town had been evacuated by tbfe- 'enem:f 
on being apprised of the capturdof Povr- 
me. I learned at the same time that a 
party of more than two hundred of. them 
had just appeared at both those 
having quilted the former two ot three 
hours prerionsly to the arrival of my de- 
tachment, and towards evening informa- 
tion was brought me of their being then 
at Bbamungaum, a place represented as 
one of their retreats, about seven miles 
beyond Cbimmoor, and fifteen from my 
camp. I marched, at half past twelve 
o’clock last night to surprise them, with 
the detachment of the Pallamkotali liglit 
infantry under Capt. Agnew, and a party 
of tile 5th reg. Bengal cav. under Lieut. 
Smith, leaving the 2d batt. 1st teg. dfip6t 
corps, Mogul horse, and all the baggage, 
to march to Cbimmoor in the morning 
under Lieut. Haultain ; and I am happy 
to say we succeeded, as fir asj^tiSu 
and circumstances pirmitted, in surptWh* 

■a body of ahont seventy qg ^ghty of the 
Memy, and kiUing thirty-two of them. 
That it was hot more complete, was 
owing to a very deep nullah, which de- 
layed the centre party for two or three 
minutes at a critical time, when close 
upon the enemy, and the number of them 
was so much fewer than had been told me, 
from many having dispeised in the even- 
ing, ^ and taking different directions. 
Trifling, however, as this affair is, I hope 
I may be permitted to express, for the 
approbation of Col. Scott, my satisfictipn 
at the assistance afforded me bv CSipt, 
Agnew, and all the other officers^ and at 
the good cooda^ oi the natire aod 
men employed on the occasion. 

tJVb, 27. Occupation of Pertaub^ 
ghur.J ; 

Extract Report front C^t. GordM t» 
C^d.Bayley, Military- Assistant to tim 
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Resident at Naqiore, dated Camp, near 
Peitaubghnr, 22d Oct. 1818. 

I hare tlge honour to acquaint yon, for 
the Resident’s information, that I arrired 
before Pertaubghur* at eleven o’clock 
yesterday morning, and found it occupied 
by the rebel Zemindar Chunder Shaw’s 
men, of Barra Battee. At half past two 
P. M. 1 moved out of camp to reconnoitre, 
and ascended a hill adjoining the fort, oii 
the northern face and opposite the wicket. 
Seeing me approach them .so near, the 
garrison became alarmed, discharged a 
few matchlocks, and evacuated the place. 

1 immediately descended the. hill, moved 
round fo the village of Pertaubghur on 
the S. B. the fort, and from that side 

and took possession of it about 
Steven P. M. I secured tiie 
irteket and ^te, and left in it one Iiiin- 
dvetl sepoys, when 1 returned to camp, 
ndiich I reached at half past nine o'clock 
P.M. 

{^No. 28. Affair ofFattypoor.J 
Extract Report from Capt. Robert.s to the 
Assistant-Adjutaut-Geiierul, dated Buu- 
keire, bth Dec. 1818. 

I have the honour to state, that the 
detachment under my orders moved down 
to Futtypoor yesterday morning, iu rear 
of which, and on the slope of the bills, 
which are covered with thick jungle, with 
two nullahs in frout, the enemy were 
encamped. The streets of the town they 
bad barricadoed. The guns were brought 
up on a height this side of the town, on 
the hanks of a deep nullah, which was 
round the north side of Futtypoor; this 
spot commanded the enemy’s positions, 
and adbrded complete range for the 
shrapnells. The infantry, under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Tullocli, supported by 
half the cavalry, were piisbeil ou to dear 
the towu. On reaching the hrst nullah, 
on the other side of tlie town, the enemy’s 
fire from the heights became veiy brisk. 
The guns were now advanced to a second 
position, sufficiently near to fire grape, 
when the enemy ullimatdy retreated. 
From their numbers, I am inclined to 
believe their loss has been heavy ; as they 
were situated, opportunity presented to 
carry their killed and wounded into the 
hills. Tile officers and men of the detach- 
ment merit my best thanks, and I beg to 
draw the commanding officer’s attention 
to Lieut. Debrett, who is cutitled to my 
warmest approbation and ackuowledg- 
meuts. The guns were served in supe- 
rfokttyle, every shell bursting over the 
thickest of the enemy. They are stated 
to bare had foui; thousand men. 


* latheNsgporccouatry. 
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[A^o. 29. Defeat of three Ghmd 
Chiefs.l 

Letter from Mr. Jenkins, Resident at 
Nagpore, to the Hon. SI. Elphinstone, 
dated Jan. 19, 1819. 

Sir:— I have much satisfaction in ae- 
quainting you, that Maj. Diincati, with 
the right wing of the 1st b.itt. 2d reg. of 
Bengal N. Inf. by a well concerted enter- 
prise, succeeded in completely surprising 
and defeating, on the 13th iiist.,a body 
fire hundred Gonds and Pindarries, under 
the chiefs Fittteb Sing, Ram Sing, and 
Pertaub Sing. .This paity was vetf 
strongly posted within the hills near 
Sohugpore*, having stockades in tlieir 
fronts, which were all turned in the 
night, and tlie enemy, driven out of the 
village by the bayonet, fled in all direc- 
tions, many being kill^ or drowned in 
a deep nullah, at the bottom of the 
mountains. Two villages and the' stock- 
ades w^ere burnt or destroyed, with large 
quantities of grain and ammunition. 

1 hare, &c. R. Jenkins, Resident. 

[.^o. 30. Assault of Nowah.l 
Letter from Mr.Russeil, the Resident at 
Hydrabad, to the Hon. M. Elphinstoae, 
dated Feb. 5, 1819. 

Sir ; — I have tlie pleasure to inlttvi 
you, tliat the fort of Nowah* was taken 
by assault by tlie force under the com- 
mand of Maj. Pitman, on the 30th alt. 
The garrison, consisting of upwards of 
five hundred nieu, principally Arabs, hav- 
ing twice refused to surrender, and all 
their attempts to escape having been 
frustrated by the vigilance of Maj. Pit- 
man’s troops, were the greatest part of 
them put to the sword, four hundred and 
thirty-nine bodies lidiiug been buried 
after the assault, and one liiindred beiug 
prisoners, of wliom iipwarils of eiglity 
are desperately wounded. Maj. Pitman’s 
return of rasnalties ibrough tbe whole of 
his operations against the fort, from the 
16th to the 31st ult. exhibits six Euro- 
pean officers wounded, two native officers 
and tbirty-two men killed, and teti native 
officers aud one linndred and seventy men 
wounded. The names of the European 
officers wounded are, Lieut. Satherhmd, 
reformed horse, Lieut. Kennedy, Capt. 
Curry (severely), and Lieut. Burr, RosmII 
brigade, and Capts. Johnson and Lmkio, 
Berar Inf. I have, &c. H. RgsSEU, Bes. 

CALCUTTA. 

Political. — Official. 

BEWSOtOS TO NATIVE OFFICERS. 

' G. O. if Govemtuent, Feb. 2. — His Ex. 
the Commauder-in-chief has recently 


• Fifty milcseaK of HooBineatuul. 
t fn the lerrito^ of Highntw fheNixaoi, 
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bfouglit to the notice of the Eight Hon. 
the Gorernor in Council, the highly me- 
ritorious service of Soohudar Noor 
Sahib,' of the 1st batt. llitli Nat. Inf. 
and Soobudar Sheer Ally Beg, of the 
3d reg. N. C. who were attached to his 
^zcetl'ency's person during the late cam- 
paign in the Dekbun, and whose active 
zeal and enterprise in that situation, on 
erery duty for which they were selected, 
are reported to have enhanced the claims 
to coiisidenition which their previous 
exemplary conduct and high character 
during a long period of service had esta- 
blished for them. 

The G. O. of 20th June 1809, granting 
a palanheeu, with the usual allowance, to 
thcfOTmer of these distinguished natiie 
oflicers, bears testimony to his good beha- 
viour and his attachment to the service. — 
As a further mark of the approbation of 
the Government, the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council has resolved to confer 
on Soobudar Noor Sahib a grant of fifty 
cawuies of cultivated Nunjah land, on 
Shotrium tenuiie, for tlirce lives ; and the 
Commander-in-chief is requested to as- 
certain in what district be may desire to 
^ceive this remuneration. 

Tile Governor iu Council is pleased to 
mark bis sense of the merits of Soobudar 
Sheer Ally Beg, by presenting him with a 
palankeen, and the regulated allowance 
of rupees 70 per month, for the support 
of that equipage. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

_ /an, 29.— Mr. G. E. Law, the Ist as- 
sistant in in the secret and political de- 
Wtment, to be also an assistaut io the 
tdpceof the secretary to the government 
to the general,. foreign, and couimetcial 
oepartiDent. , _ 

19. — Mr. H. T. Owen, register of 
the Zillah Court of Diaageimre. 

felt. 20.— Hon. Edw. Gardner, resident 
for the native states of Bundlekuud, and 
superinteudaut of tiie acquired territories 
adjacent to the Nerbudda. 

ilareh 1. — Mr. J.W. Sage, to be deputy 
collector of government customs ai Glia- 
zeepore. 

Mr. Thos. Maiuwaring, collector of 
Juan pore. 

Mr. IV. J. Harding, collector of govern- 
ment customs at Allahabad. 

lUr. H. Mundy, collector of Tipperah. 

Mr. R, Barlow, collector oCGhazeepore. 

Air. uq Hr Belli, collector' of Beer- 
bhooin. 

Mr. W. Fane, collector of 'firhoot. 

Mr. R. Saunders, collector of govern- 
ment customs at Hooghly. 

Mr. J. E. VVilkinsoD, deputy collector 
of government customs at Benares. 

Air. R. P. Nisbtt, collector of Ramgliur. 

Mr. B. Taylor, assistant to the collector 
of Til hoot. 


Mr. H. M. Parker, 1st assistant to the 
secretary to the bWd of trade in the 
salt and opium department. 

Mr. R. Woodward, assistant to the se- 
cretary to the board of commissioners in 
Behar and Benares. 

LOCAL AND PBOVINCIAL. 

Neie Custom House. — March 12, The 
ceremony of laying the foundation stone 
of the New Calcutta Custom-house took 
place, and afforded a very interestiug 
masonic spectacle. 

Miscellanies. — March 2. The Rev. Mr. 
Anderson has been inducted into the pas- 
toral charge of the Scottish coagregatiou 
at St. Andrew's Church, and Dr. Bryce, 
who has been long waiting for the arrival 
of some clergyman to supply his place, has 
taken temporary leave of his congregation, 
during the absence occasioned by his' -re- 
tarn to Scotland. 

Fires continue to be very frequent, and 
in some cases alarming. On Saturday, a 
fire broke out about noon, near the stables 
of Outram and Frisby, in the Dorrom- 
tollah, aud destroyed nearly three hun- 
dred tiled dwellings. A female lost her 
life on this occasion, aud many animals 
were burnt to death. Though this oc- 
curred in the day time, no engine arrived 
at the spot until the fire was completely 
extinguished. 

Oelta of the Ganges . — A letter from 
the Sunderbunds, dated Feb. 1, states that 
the navigation of the countiy, except by 
the Suinierbuiids, is entirely interrupted. 
Through the Alattabuiigah, and Kassy- 
kiitta river, tliere is a little more than a 
foot depth of water, from which several 
lioats had been obliged to return. H. M. 
17th reg. of Foot had waited at the head 
of the Mattabungah for nearly a month, 
aud at length proceetled by way of the 
Siinderbuuds. The Mattabungah will not 
be navigable for budgerows until May. 
The writer, in a tone of strotig complaint, 
remarks: “ There appears a great ne- 
glect, and a shameful imposition in some 
qu:irter, seeing sucli an enormous toll is 
collected on this very river all the year 
through, and yet it is rendered impassable 
at the very period when it is of the 
greatest advantage — the dry season^ by 
supplying .au opening when other passages 
are closed up." 

Barglarg and Murder hy Dacoits.— 
Feb. Ist, between 12 and 1 o'clock in the 
morning, the indigo factory of Juggur- 
nauthpoor, (late the properly of Mr. John 
Wallerton, deceased, and now belonging 
to Mr. John Brandt, his sou-in-law) was 
invaded and plundered by a gang ot De- 
coits. Immediately upon the perpetrators 
entering the bungalow, they commenced 
the work of destruction, commanding a 
young matt named .-Vutbony Sclinell (whom 
they had caught asleep and held iu their 
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custody) to pomt out to them all the cash 
and valuable property, and after they had 
takeu and destroyed all titat they possibly 
could by force, the villahis set fire to 
the bUD^ow, whereby that building, the 
choppers, and all the timber work of the 
vats, other houses, and a great quantity 
of factory stores, hare been burnt to ashes. 

No apprehensions Iiaving been enter- 
tained of a robbery so unprecedented in 
tliat district, there had been no precau- 
tion taken to ward off the blow : all was 
quiet, until Mr. Brandt, who Was asleep in 
was roused by the reportsofguns, and 
hearing a loud murmur of voices, lie got 
up and proceeded to a duor oi his bed- 
room, (which they were at that very time 
trjdog to force open) : when, npou open- 
li^ one of the Venetians, he found 
that the house was filled with men armed 
with long spears, swords, hatchets, and 
other destructive iiistrufiicius. He im- 
mediately concluded what their business 
was, and therefore lost no time in endea* 
vouriug to provide for the safety of his 
wife and family, and himself, whicli he 
accomplished through pa-ssagesthat, fortu- 
nately, the robbers had no time to guard. 

Wheu ail was over, there was found, 
lying near one of the godowr.s, a plough- 
man of the factory in a dying state, having 
been wounded in several parts of Ins 
body, apparently with a spear; of which 
wounds he died about twelve o’clock on 
the followine d^y. It is Jiowever a matter 
of consolation tiiat no otiier lives were 
lost. 

Mr. Braddon, the magistrate of the dis- 
trict, is very acnvtdy employed in tiyiiig 
to apprehend the offeudei*s ; and as seve- 
ral people have already heeu taken up on 
suspicion, one or tw<» of whom have been 
p irtially recognizetl as having beeiuimong 
rhe gang, it to he hoped that at least the 
leading robber will ^oan be iomid out 
and brought to pnni>hinent. 

Effects 9/ unseasfmahle ireather. — Ac- 
counts from the Upper Pit)' inces to the 
ll5th February, mention that the cold sUU 
continued very intense. AtPurneah, miriog 
the whole of the month of January, the 
climate w'as literally that of an Kiiglish 
winter.- — See No. for Augrnt, p. I8J,— 
I’hc distress occasioned by this excessive 
and extraordinary cold to the native m- 
habitcurts of that populous district vras in- 
calculable. Other communications repre- 
sent the fold f<» have been equally severe 
in most pul i', of the inferior, either lying 
a degree or two north of Calcutta, or con- 
sisting of tracts of which the face is much 
elevtScd. The ueighbouiiowd of Juan- 
pore, the high levels in Rajpootana tmd 
Firttyghar, have felt its deslrocrive ef- 
fects. TJbongii rare and remarkable this 
extreme coW is not without a parallel,. as 
the old ui«a of the country remember a 


similar frost which was preceded in the 
same way as the present by strong westerly 
winds, and was attended by the sain^ 
ti’ain of calamitous circumstances. The 
present is, however, more extensive in its 
range than any former evil of the same 
kind, within the memory of the natives. 

The followdng letter contaius some 
striking details : 

Purlahghur, Jan. 27. — -From the lOth 
iiist, when 1 left the station of Piirtabgur, 
till the ifith, when I entered the city of 
Pyxabad, the wind continued to blovy 
a eale from the west during the day. The 
nights vvere calm but extjcmcly cold, the 
moi Dings dear and sharp. From the dis- 
tance of thirty miles south of the city, I 
saw the Thibet bills during the greater 
part of the nioniing. The excessive 
evaporation which took place duiing thb 
day, and the calm which existed du- 
ring the night, occasioned the fall of 
reiy heavy dew ; nothing, however, ap- 
pealed to be apprehended by the cultivalorls 
from this circumstance. Being in the ha- 
bits of conversing familiarly with all class- 
es of the natives on subjects connected 
with their various occupations and profes- 
sions, I mu<t have been made acquainted 
with their fears had any existed. The 
crops of wheat and barley were all hi eaf, 
and the face of ilie country Appeared ^ 
lovely as the hopes of liie peasantry #cre 
sanguine. The inemory of the late scarcity 
seemed burieif in the promise of the pre- 
J^eut abundance. The dreadful ravages of 
the cholera thorbus had diminished thecon- 
suraption of grain, and rendered the scar- 
city less obvious to the survivors. Scarce 
a village in Oude tliat did not derive great 
assistance from the reiiiifrrmccs of their 
relatives in the bon. Comp iny’s army. An 
ohi man who had Sfivt-d the hue Beghutn 
thii f y-five years, told me tliat the moulbly 
confnhutiou of two sons, one a naick and 
the other a sepoy, cDabk* ri him lo rent and 
cultivate laud that would in a few weeM, 
he hoped, yield him four or five bundled 
luaunds of corn. 

I left Fyzabad on the nioiming of the 
2isi ; the water was in many places frozen 
over, and the huar-frost on the ground 
had the appearance of a sliei't fill af 
snow. The potatoe erftps, which on the 
16th appeared green and fresh, were nour 
brown and withereil, the wlicat :md barky 
Clops appeared iuxuiiant. f wa.'i told tbaX 
the appeanmci- was dcctitful, and that tbe 
spring crops were all destroyed. Arlriving 
at my tent 1 exHinined sevetal fields, tioi 
an ear of oirn could I find that imd not 
been blasted by tlie frost. Like the poiir 
peasania, tiie figure and colour remained, 
but the heart was withered. A general 
gloom pervatled the people ; no appcaraucfi 
of men employed in irrigation j the fact; 
of il»e country waa still ^ceu, but that 
3 D 2 
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life, which aa appearance of industt 7 and 
animal motion imports, had forsaken it. 

Twice had the water refreshed the blade 
now blasted by the dews of heaven ! one 
supply more was to suspend the labours of 
the cultivator till harvest. No shop was 
open, and scarcely a person, save the tra- 
jjrelter, was to be seen ; the people had 
shut themselves up in their houses to weep 
DV^ this last sad visitation of Providence. 

For more than thirty miles south of 
Fyzabad, out of mauy hundred heads of 
corn, which f took from different parts of 
the fields I passed, not oue contained a 
simple sound grain. Those blades which 
had not yet shot forth their heads to the 
dew, I was told, might still live ; these 
however do not form a tenth part of the 
crops. The gram, the several species of 
dboH, the peas, and the sugar cane, have 
all shared the same fate ; and to add to 
the misery of the people, almost all the 
districts of Oude are tliis year farmed out 
to amils ; nonseqiieiitly no diminution in 
the demmid of the state for revenue can 
.he hoped. Gram, which on the 16lh sold 
twenty seers for the rupee, was purchased 
OB the 24th at fifteen seers only. The 
price continues to rise. 

Unless some measures be adapted by in- 
divMuals, from views of self-interest, or 
by the state, from feelings of humaoity 
and political consideration, to supply the 
people from countries which have not 
beeo visited by the same calamity, all the 
miseries of a famine must be experienced 
hy the inhabitants of this distressed pro- 
viuce. The old man whom I hare slated 
to expect four or five hundred maunds of 
Coro, I foBod almost ilistracted. He took 
mwovgrhis fields, which were all blasted, 

S ad told me that he conld neither eat by 
ay n^r sleep by night, and was to leave 
l^ome to crate immediate assistance from 
his WHS at Barraikpore. How painful is 
the contempiation of misery which we 
cannot hope to relieve I — Calcutta Joarn. 
Feb. 9. 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 
Coerected Account nf the Loss of the 
SfSSore.—We wish we could say that the 
first report which found its way into the 
Calcutta papers was as unfounded in res- 
pect to the fact, as it was as to the scene 
and cause nf this calamity. It appears 
that the Mysore foundered at sea, and did 
not strike oil Pula Sapata. The captmn, 
three officers, and ninety lascars went 
down with the ship. The particulars of 
this distressing event are thus related : — 
The Mysore left China on the 1st 
Dee. last, and had proceeded as far as the 
coast of Cochin China, in about lat. 13 
north, when she experienced a heavy gale 


of wind from the northward and west- 
wai d, in which she scudded as long as 
was deemed safe under a reefed foresail ; 
bat on the 7th it blew so violently that 
the ship was obliged to be hove to under 
her bare masts, 'fhis had not been effect- 
ed ten minntes, before her lower yards, 
top-masts, jib-boom, &c. were all swept 
away, and at thP same time it was found 
that she bad sprang a dangerous leak, and 
six feet water was repotted in the hold. 
All other duty was laid aside, and every 
one repaired to the pumps, where their 
exertions proved unavailing, as by eight 
P. M. tile water had risen in tlie ship to 
fifteen feet, and the gun-deck was also 
half fall ; it was then determined to save 
as many of the crew as possible, by get- 
ting their two remaining boats out (the 
other boats having been torn away from 
either quarter.) About niue o’clock the 
large cutter was got, and Mr. Werays was 
charged with the care of keeping clear of 
the ship, and to remain close under the 
lee while the long boat conld be got ont. 
Nearly oue half of the boat’s crew desert- 
ed Mr. W. while getting clear of the ship, 
owing to a large hole being knocked in 
the toat against the ship, and only seven 
lascars remained with him, one of whom 
he employed in stopping it with a blanket, 
and tlie other six were employed at the 
oars. The gale having considerably abated, 
about eleven the long boat was nearly 
hoisted ont, and Capt. Dobie hailed Mr. 
W. to approach the ship as quick as he 
could ; immediately afterwards they beard 
a teriible crash, a.s if the ship had burst, 
or a heavy gun gone off, which was fol- 
lowoil hy a general shriek from those on 
hoaid. Capt. Dobie hailed the cutter as 
before : “ Pull hard Wemys,and approach 
us but in a moment after the ship sunk 
from their sight, and every soul pensfied. 
Nothing was seen except a large white 
whirl or boil in the water where the ship 
had been, and they appeared surrounded 
with tlie cries of people for assistance. 
The night was dark, aud although they 
made eveiy exertion to move the nnwietily 
beat toward tlie sound nf voiees, first on 
one side and ilieu on the other, they fail- 
ed in being able to save a single soul. 
Mr. W. now found himself in the open sea 
without a morsel of any thing to eat or 
drink, or a compass to steer by ; they 
were so mOth overcome with fatigue that 
they fell Ihto a sound .sleep in the boat’s 
bottom, and remained till uext^ day they 
then set the reefed sail and steered by the 
stm for Pulo Sapata, which they made on 
the second day, but could not land on ac- 
count of the heavy surf j they made Polo 
Condore three days after, but conld get 
nothing to eat, except some fish they 
caught among the rocks, as the hostile 
appearance nf the inhabitants prevented 
their going up amongst the trees : they 
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were eight days more before they made 
Ti'iugano, and their oniy subsistence wag 
« six small biscuits, found on one of the 
lascars, and water they caut^ht when rain- 
ing. Tlie Rajah of Tringano treated them 
hospitably for a month, and then sent 
them In a prow to Malacca, where they 
arrired on tlie 23d uU.** 

Lost in the ship Mysore : — Capt. Alex. 
Dobie, Mr. \Vm. Buir, chief mate; Mr. 
Charles Lundin, 3d do. ; Mr. Jas. Llfiond, 
4tb do., and about 90 iascars. 


Price Current, March 18. 


Exports. Its. As. 

Aoniseed 

. per niannd . 

9 

B 



. per do 

22 

0 

Canlenionis 

. per do 

14 

8 

JDitto 

. per seer . . . 

3 

0 

Chillies 

. per maund . 

8 

0 

Elepliantb’ teeth . . . , 

. per do 

105 

0 

Ginger 

, per do,.... 

5 

8 

Rice 

. per do 

3 

2 

ludigo, V'iolet 

. per <U) 

145 

0 

Ditto, Copper 

. per <lo 

130 

0 

Lac, Dye LaUe 

. per do 

25 

0 

Ditto, Shell 

. per do 

22 

0 

Ditto, Stick 

. per do 

7 

0 

Opium 

.per chest 1790 

0 

Red Sautideirs 

per tnaiiiid . 

2 

4 

Sadlower 

per do 

20 

0 

Sal Ammoniac 

per do 

33 

0 

Saltpetre 

per do... .. 

8 

8 

Silk, Radiiagore ... 


13 

0 

Ditto, Malda 


13 

0 

Ditto, Uanleah., ,. . 


12 

8 

Ditto, Bombay market. 

12 

8 

Ditto, Bengal 


9 

0 

Sugar, fine White.. 
Ditto, niiddijiig 

. per niauiid , 

. 12 

8 

. per do... .. 

10 

8 

Ditto, low ditto . . . 

, per do 

9 

0 

Ditto, Jagiy 

. per do . . . . 

4 

0 

Ditto, Caiidv 

. per do 

19 

0 

Tamarinds.. ...... . 

. per do 

1 

12 

Tobacco 

. per do 

7 

0 

Turmeric 

. per do 

3 

0 

Tiu, Block 

. per do 

27 

0 

Campbire 

. per do 

80 

0 

Cores 

. per >cer . . . 

4 

0 

CoflTee 

. per do 

40 

0 

Copper 

. per iuaund . 

49 

0 

Oum Aiiiini 

. per do 

16 

0 

Ditto Arabic ....... 

. per do 

25 

0 

Ditto Galbauum 

. per do 

11 

0 

Mace .. . .. . 

. per seer . . . 

7 

.0 

Nutmegs 

. per do 

4 

8 

Nankeen 

. per corge . . 

55 

0 

Pepper 

. {ler mauud . 

, 25 

0 

Ditto, Long 

. per do 

12 

0 

Sandal wood 

. per do,. . . . 

16 

0 

Sago 

.per do..... 

5 

e 

Tea, Hyson Green . 

. per chest . . 

lOO 

0 

.Dttto, ditto Skin per do., , . . 

Imports, 

35 

0 

Ai^dtors 

. per cwt. . . 

16 

0 

Beer, Hodgson’s ... 

. perbhd. ,. 

75 

0 

PiimstOHu 

. per fy. md 

. 6 

8 


Rs, Js. 


Bottles 


0 

Coals 

per b. md. . 0 

6 

Cochineal .... 


0 

Copper, Sheet 


0 

Ditto, Peruvian 


» 

Ditto, Mexico 


0 

Copperas 

per do 3 

8 

Cordage 


0 

Gunpowder .. 


12 

Hats, Good .. 


0 

Iron, sSwedish i 

bquare.per fy md. * 6 

0 


Ditto, English ...... per do... .« 3 14 

Ditto, ditto flat per do 4 0 

Ditto, ditto holt ....per do 3 8 

Ditto Nails 2 or 3 ill. . per cw’t. ..10 0 

Ditto Hoops per fy. md. . 6 0 

Ditto Kentledge per do 4 0 

Lead, Pig ....per do 7 6 

Ditto, Wliite per do 11 4 

Ditto, Patent Shot .. per bag28tb, Z .0 

Lignum Vitaa. permauud. 1 8 

Mahogaoy, St. Dorn*, per foot .. 0 6 

Moiocco Skins per cadi ..5 0 

Linseed Oil per gallon . 2 0 

Paints, While, Black . per lb. .. .. 0 7 

Pitch per harrd, .11 0 

Quicksilver ..per fy. seer . 2 3 

Salt,UvcMpool,refnied.per inaund. 4 0 

Steel, English k Svved.per do 9 0 

Ditto, blistered perdrs..., 10 0 

Sprits, Braudy per gallon.. 6 B 

Ditto, Hollands per do.... » 1 B 

Tar, Stockholm .... per barrel. , 11 0 
Ditto, Aiueiicau .. .. per do... »• 7 0 

Tin Piatrs .......... per box ..22 0 

Turpentine perbarrel., 6 0 

Wine, Claret perdoz.... 50 0 

Ditto, Port per do 20 0 

Ditto, Madeira per pipe ..800 0 

Verdigiease perb. md.. 45 0 

(hlmairs Stores '1 

Chintz, Good pattern >Pr. Co. 

Woollens '••J 

Hosiciy 10 percent, dis. 

Stationery 20 ditto. 

Millinery 30 ditto. 

Glass Ware .50 ditto. 

Ditto Window 20 ditto. 

Earthenware 50 ditto. 

Cutlery 40 ditto. 

Hinuingham hard ware .40 ditto. 

Muiliiia assorted 10 advance. 


BIRTHS. 

Jen. 14.'— At Muttra, the lady of Maj. 
Tombs, 1st regt. car. ot a sou.. 14. 
at Patna, the lady of j. W. Tempter, 
Esq. of the civil service, of a daughter... 
I6, atDinapore, the lady of Capt. Gavin 
Voting, of a daughter. . 17, at Nattore, 
the lady of Robert Betts, esq. ot a sod. • . . 
21, at Cawnpore, Mrs. Charles Kerr, of a 
son.... 25, oil the river, at Godagarry, 
the lady of Capt. BoUon, H. C. European 
reqt. of a son.... At Mozutfer|>ore, (lie 
lady of W. Braddoo, Esq. civil service, of 
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a 80 U. ...26, at Goiruckpote, the lady aud 5 mouths.. . .Ensign David Nesbett 
of 0. It. CFommeliu, Esq. of a son ... Ensign H.CummiogAyscongh Browne. * 
...... Same day, at the presidency, • 

the lady of Capt. Irvine, I4th N. i. of a • 

of a daughter.. ..28, at Cuttack, the lady MADRAS. 

of Capt. H. L. White, major of brigade, civil appointments. 

of a daughter. ... 2, at Ghazee- March 9. — Mr. W. H. Parry, second 

poor, the lady of Lieut. George Darling, assist, to the^ sec. to government in the 
H. M. 24th, of a daughter. ... 7, at Lo> revenue, judicial aud public departments. 

haugiui, the lady of Capt. W. R. Pogson, Mr. E.Bannerman, second assist, to col- 
Jiuerprefer and qr.inast. 2d batt. 24th N.I. lector and magistrate of Masulipatam. 
and detachment staff at tiiat post, of a Mr. W. R. Wheatley, assist, to the re* 
son. ... 8, at the presidency, the lady of gister of the Ziilah court of Bellary, 

Thomas Waiuwaring, Esq. of a son.* — 

15, thelady of the lion. Sir Anthony Bui- military appointments and promo- 

ler, Knt. one of the judges of the supreme tions. 

court, of .son. ... 17, at Benares, the lady Feh.2 , — Senior Maj. E. B. Bagshaw, 

of Capt. W. Blake, 13th reet, N. I. of a ^^th N. J. to be Lieut.col., from 27th Jan. 
son.. ..Same day, at Fort William, Ben- 1819, vice M*Ca!ly deceased, 
gal, the lady of Major P. L. Grant, act- 25th N. I. — Senior Capt. Rich. Davis to 
iug fort and town major, of a son. . ..20, be Maj; Capt.lieut* (Brevet Capt.) Wm. 
the lady of A. Ewart, Esq. assist..surg. Godley to be Capt. of a company ; and 
Madras Establishment, of a still-boru Lieut. (Brevet Capt.) Rich. Crewe to be 
male child.. ..Same day, at the presi- Capt.lieut., irom 27tU Jan. 1819, vice 
deucy, tlie lady of the Rev. John Lawson, Bagsliaw promoted* 
missionary, of a son. Ensign J. Oiipliant, Corps of engineers, 

MARRIAGES. Jo proceed forthwith to join the field force 

F^, 12, Mr. J- Lindner, to Mrs. E. i» the Dooal>, under the command of 
Dunn.. . . 16, A. Maclier, Esq. to Maria, Brig.gen. Fiitzler. 

second daughter of Alex. Binny, Esq. . . . Lieut.col. Josiah Marshall, of the 14th 

22, Mr. Francis Lewi< Barber, to Miss of N. I. to succeed Maj. S. M‘Douall, 

Isabella Rae 23, at St. Johu^s military paymaster and paymaster of 

cathedral, George Higgins, Esq. to Em- extiaordinai ies at the presidency, 
ina, eldest daughter of Maj. T. Isaac Suig. T. IVotter to be staff sorg. to the 
Anderson, H. M. 19th. . .Same day, Mr. bcld force in the Dooab, vice Scarmau. 
Samuel Bailuw Wood, to .Miss Amelia Assist. snrg. P, M‘Miilan, to place 
Hall, daughter of the late Montague Hall, himselt umler thi* oiders ot the staff suig. 
assist, mil. dep. , March 20, Lieut. G. W. the force :n the Dooab, 

J. Hickman, Isi N. L to MUs M. A, Jn- ‘Suig. J. Scarman to the residency at 
tiah...2o, at ihecAhedral, Lieut, Laii- Mysoor, vice Jones deceased, 
retice M*Mahoii DurucU, 22d N. L, on Feh, 14. — Assist. surg. C. Jones is re- 
thU establisbmeiii, to Miss Evelina Jane moved from the i8th to the 19th reg. 2d 
Madge.* . Lately, at the presidency, Mr, bat. 

J.Valiet, to Mrs. Williams. AsM.st.sing. Jas. Smith h removed from 

DEATHS. ‘ the 19th to the 18ib reg. 2d bat, 

Jan, 12. — At Futteh-GIiiir, Mrs. Jane FVA. 17.— Senior assisl.surg. R. Hunter 
Emblem, wife of .Mr. W. ?^mhlem, c<in- *o be full surg'. from 7th inst, vice Heyne 
diictoi <'f ordnatK^ aged 19 yeais.. Same deceased. 

day, the infant daughter of Ml . Conducior Assistjsurg. Sir Tlios. Sevestre to the 
Emblem 1, E!iz. Maria, intant medical duties ot the residency of Taojore, 

daughter ot Caj>t. Alex. Brown, Kufopeau vice Hnntei. 

re}’t...7, Nt)\viojee Cuwasjee Banarjee, In conturniity with instructions receiveil 
a Parsec uierchaiit, of unaffected benevo- from tin* oupretue government, Capt. Joba 
lenee and inviolate integrity, aged 42.. , xMorgau i2tlj N. reg. is permitted to place 
9,Amitoon Petrust, Esq. aged March himself under the orders of the resident 
3, at Mutna, the infant .son of Capt. H. at Hyderabad, with a view to his eai|doy- 
1 lawtrey, 4th N. C.. . 8, at Ga.den Reach, meat in his Highness the Nizam's legitlar 
Hunnaii, infant daiighter of Dr. Walhcli suvice. 

...Same day, Mr.si Catherine Clements, Catlt-ts Chas. Price Rose, and Donald 
aged 60 .. . Same <hiy, Mr. Christ. Dextci Norman RPDonahl, arrived at Madras 
...14, at Goruckpt.ic, Emily A-iies, in- 26th Jan. to be ensigns ; live dates of their 
faiit daughter of Joshua Carter, Esq. civil rank to be settled hereafter. 

Service. . .20, Agni.'<, wife of A. Ewart, Lieut. J. Anderson 5ih N.I. is ap- 
£sq. of the Madras E.stabliehmt^nt. . . 21, pointed a member of the committee far 
Lieut. J. Stephens Parker, 28th N. H.. . the Investigation of claims to pensions. 

22, at his quancis in Fort William, of A3Siat.surg. Currie as a member of the 
the cholera morbus, Licnt. Allen Stewjyt, medical committee which sui^. Aa- 
H.M. 17th regt. of foot, aged 33 years nesley is president. 


1819.1 

Feb. 22 .— Surg. Jolin Duncan, to be 
third member of the medical board. 

Feb. 27 .— 14th N. I. Cai>t. T. Smyth is 
removed from the 1st to the 2(1 bat. Capt. 
T. King from the 2d to the 1st. bat. 

Ensign C. P. Bose (late promotion) is 
posted until fiirilier orders, vvitli 2d bat. 
22dN.I. 

Ensign D. N. M'Dnnald (late promo- 
tion) is posted until furtlier orders with 
Istbat. 12th N. I. 

Assist surg.J. Wilson is removed from 
the 22d N. I. to the 1st light car. will join 
the head guarters during the absence of 
sure. Trotter on staff duty. 

March 4.— The undermentioned offi- 
cers have returned to tfieir duty, by per- 
mission of the hon. the court of director.s, 
without prejudice to their rank. Capt. 
iient. (brevet Capt.) A. Scott, (itli N. C. ; 
Cornet M. C. Chase, 1st. N. C. 

Cadets Isaac Campbell Cofhn, i2th Jan. 
1819 Arch. Donelas, 20tl> Dec. 1819, to 
be be ensigns, the dates of their rank to 
be settled liereafler. 

First dressers Geo. Gordon and Isaac 
Cliapman, appointed to serve with his 
Highness the Nizam’s forces, relieved from 
that duty, are to place themselves uimer 
the orders of the superintending suig. 
with tlie Hyderabad Subsidiary force. 

INVAI.IO ESTABLIStl.Mr.ST. 

March 9 .— Lient.col. E. Uag.dunv 2jlli 
N.I. is transfciveil to the invalid est.ahli.sli- 
ment, at bis own request, tioiu 28th ult. 
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W. Barlow, 


PlIBLoOCflS. 

Feb. 2— Surg- B. Heyne to Europe, on 

alck certificate. c 

Garj'isoii a-^sist.SHVg. CuTUu Curne or 
Vellore, to visit the presidency, on leave 
of absence until the 10th in«t. 

pgl, 9 . Mr. Alex. B».swell, third mem- 

ber of the medical board, to Europe, ou 
sick certificate. 

Lileut. S. Jackson, 6lli N. I. to Europe, 
ou sick certificate. - . , - , 

Pe/,. U. Surg. W. Fallowfield of tlie 

garrison of Bangalore, to reinaiu at the 
presidency, on extended leave of absence, 

' until IStli Maieli. , , , 

Capt. H. W.S<ile Utli N, 1. to the Isle 
of France, for six montlis. 

Capt.lient. E. Bond, l.'ith N 1. from 
Ceylon to Bombay, for six niontlis. 

Lieut, fireworker G. H. ^ aire, iutillcrv , 
to sea. , , 

Capt. Geo. Sydenham 25th N. I. per- 
mined by the government of Fort Wil- 
liam to Europe, for tliree years. 

March i. — Lieut coi.C. Hodgson 22il 
N.I. to sea, and eventually to Bombay, 
for six months. 

il/orcA 9.— Lieut. W. Murray, 25tli N. 
I. Liettt. Owen Jones, lOtli N. 1. hr Eii- 
sope, for three years. Lieut. A. Fraser, 


2.Jth N. 1. to Europe, Cor. 

6tb N. C. to Eutnpe. 

Til* leave of alisence granted in G. O. 
17th July 1819, to IJeiit, T. Tliompsoii 
I3tb N. I. is extended for tlirec montli.s. 

Superintending surg. Baii'ie to reinaiu 
at the presidency, on extended leave of 
absence, until the lOtli inst. 

Tlie leave to proceed to Bassorali on 
sick certificate, cnanted liy thegoverumeot 
of Bomb.iy, to Maj. John Moodie Cih N. 

I. has lieen cancelled, at tiic request of 
that officer. 

MAURITIUS PRIZE MO.XEV. 

The prize money tor the capture of 
the Lsle of Fiance has been lodged in the 
hands of agents in England ; and that 
each individual, commissioned, iinii-com- 
missiooed officer and private, eutitli'il to 
recover, is required to execute a power of 
attorney, in tlie form lieicunto annexed, 
piirsiiaiit to the proi lsioiis of an act of 49 
Geo. til. chap. 12.1. No prize-nioueycau 
he received under lliis ordei except liy an 
agent duly iiceiiscd, in conlonnity to Ihe 
said act, or by tlie wife, one of the pa- 
rents, or cliildieii of the grantor. — 

“ D.iy of 18 .11. seven days 

“ siglitpayto or order tlie amoiiM 

“ of iiiy siiare of piize money for the 
“ capture of tlie h-Ie of Fr.ince, wheis 
“ .'tiling in the Madras rolunteer batt. 

“ in quality of These .are to certify 

“ tl at w'C liave examined the .'aid 

“ wtio .signed the above order in oor 
“ pre.sence, tiiid from the documents lie 
lias shewn ns viz. and his an 


“ sivers to oiir questions, we have rea- 
son to hei.eve that lie was serving 
“ in file said Madras volunteer halt. 
•I at the 
** .a'uove 
“ hands, Ac," 


e saiit iMaiiras volunteer halt, 
e lime of milking the capt are 
spciified. — Given under our 


UOC AC AND PROVINCIAL. 

Pullir Mour>iin!;.—.\\>n\ l.'i. The me. 
lancholy intalligcuco of tlie death of the 
Queen was aiiiiouiired .at sun-ri.se on 
Tne.s<lay by minute guns from the fort 
b.ittery ; tlic Bag being hoisieil lialf-mast, 
and continuing so during tlie day. Tlie 
same marks of respect were paid from H, 
M. ship Phccfoii ; and file oilier ships in 
tlie roils had tlieir ensigns iioisled half- 
staff till sun-set. 

Episcopal Services. — March 23. Tlie 
confirmation, (or wiiicii the subjects of- 
it had been prep.ircd by pastoral exami- 
nations, was soiemuized at St. George’s 
church ; upwards of 300 persons were 
confirmed, nie riglit rev, the Bishop 
afterwards deliveicd aii adiiiuiiiiory ad- 
dress from the pulpit. 'I'be performance 
of this interesting ceremony of our church 
occupied nearly four hours. 

Match 25,— Tlie Imd Bltliop of ti-e 
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diuccse belt! a visitation at tlie same 
cliurcb, and delivered an able charge to 
bU clergy. 'I'lie visitation sermon, was 
preached by the Rev. W. A. Keating. 

Death of Mr. Ellis . — The unfeigned 
conttero with which we contemplate the 
sudden, loss to the conimunity sustained 
in the death of Francis W. Ellis, Esq., 
will not let us rest satistieil with announc- 
ing this regretted event in the obituary. 
We cannot but express a desire to see 
from the pen of a friend qualified by inti- 
mate knowledge, a biogiaphical tiibule 
to the merits of a gentleman so greatly 
loved aitd valued as the deceased. Mean- 
while we give utterance to a few senti- 
ments in accordance with the honourable 
impression which the article in the obi- 
tuary is calculated to make. The general 
acquirements and learning of Mr. Ellis 
were very respectable, but the object of 
bis chief and unwearied puisuit was ori- 
ental literature, in the knowledge of 
which be was eqiulled by few. We be- 
lieve, we may say, without fear- of being 
accused mtber of partiality or exaggera- 
tion, that no European gentleman was 
ever so well acquainted with the science 
of Hindoo Uw, and with the theology, 
habits, customs, and general literature of 
the Hindoos, filany of our readers will 
reuiiember with pleasure the learned and 
interesting lectures delivered by him lately 
to tile Literary Society of Madras : be was 
engaged in active researches to enable him 
further to elucidate the subjects which 
those lectures embracetl. He has been 
cut off in rhe prime of life, and in the 
midst of bis literary labours. 

Miscellanies . — March 6, H. M. 25tU 
dr^. marched from the Muuut, and en- 
casipeii on tim North Esplanade, previous 
to their emlwrkatioa for Europe, which 
will take place in about ten days. The 
84ib and 86lh foot are also under orders 
for embarkation. 

March 9.— The cool svason, if any 
such there is at Madras, may be consi- 
dered over. The southerly winds have 
htirly K't in, and tlie carrents have chang- 
ed; the heat has been very oppressive 
during the last few days. 

Travancore . — We are sorry to learn 
that the cholera morbus has made its 
appearanre in that neighbourhood, and 
with a violence, says the writer, propor- 
tioned to its long delay. 

Sporting Intelligence . — March 29, the 
long expected tbiir-mile race, three stone 
seven pound each, which has occasioned 
so much interest to the amateurs of the 
turf, between Restoration and Blood 
Royal, was decided in favour of the for- 
mer. They ran the last three miles and 
a half in seven minutes aud fifteen se- 
oruds neck to neck ; it was very doubtful 
until the last lUU yards, when Restora- 


tion sprang forward and won it by » 
length aud a half. Six to four in favour 
of Blood Royal, who it was supposed 
would have won it had he not been short 
of training, owing to something being the. 
matter with his feet. On the same day 
Hetty beat Pet a two mile race very easily. 

SHIPPING INTEILIGENCE. 

Arrivals. — March 2.— Eliza, Hay,from 
Columbo 4tU Feb.— Passengers, Captain 
Hervey, 7tli N. reg., Lieut. Cadell and 34 
men, H.M. 86th reg. Mr. Maskelt.. ..5 
Neptune, Cams, ,from Ciiddalore , 2(1 
inst. — Passengers : "Mrs. Maria Byrne, 
Misses and M. Byrne. — 6, H.M. ship 
Topaze, Capt. J. B. Liimiey, from Tri- 
comalee. — Passenger, J. W. Dare, Esq. 
.... March 6, Flora,Young, from Bombay, 
— Passengers, Mrs. Aratoon and two chil- 
dren, Mrs. Jones, Mr. R. M. Aratoon, 
Mr.Biscon. . . . 16,Adventure, Gillon, from 
Cochin, 11th February.— Passengers Mrs. 
M'Carty, Ens. M'Carthy, aud Ens. Un- 
derwood, H. M. 47th.... 21, Mary 
Aime, Anderson, from Manilla. . . . 26th' 
Jan. and Malacca 19th Feb. — Passen- 
gers, Mr. A. W. Tyndall, Mr. J. Zaeba- 
riah, Mr. J.Carapit, Mr. H.T. Gabriel, 
MrJ.Macartoon, and Mr. J. Pereira...^. 
March 24tb, Lady Nugeot, Swauton, 
from Calcutta, 27lh Feb.— Passengers, 
Miss Harington, Wm. Harington, Esq. 

and G.S. Hooper, Esq Jemima, Danby, 

from England 20th Aug. touched at the 
Cape aud Isle of France. — Passengers, Dr. 
ami Mrs. Gibson, Rev. Mr. Clow, Messrs. 
Jones, Smith, Hume, Whyte, Stauutoii, 

Laughton, and Crawley, Cadets 

March 25, John Taylor, Atkinson, from 
Liverpool 17 th Oct 26, the home- 

ward bonnd ship David SCott.—Passen ' 
gers, Mrs. Baldqck, Mrs. Kayan; Slajor 
gen. John Gordon,^ngal cavalry ; LMt. . 
Col. Baldock, 17th N. I.: Capt. Monta- , 
gue, 20lhN.I. ; Capt. Heu.Warde, 6th 
light cavalry ; Litfut. C. J. A. Dashwood, 
2d do. ; Lieut. F. Smallpage, 8th do. ; 
Rev. James Bryce, D. Di ; A. Robertson, 
Esq. H.C.C. S. ; children, .Misses H. Kay- 
an, M., Kayan, C. Baldock, M. Baldock, 
C. B. Murchison ; Masters T. D. and G. 
Reid. 

Departures. — Feb. 28. — Moira, Horn- 

blow, for London Forbes, FonI, for 

Calcutta Passengers, Mrs. Auvdall, two 

Alisses Auvdall, Mr. A. Cameron, aud Mr. 
Dolge, mariner .... March 6, PinsDix, 
Thompson, for London. — Passengers from 
Madras, Airs. Yarde, Mrs. Storey and a 
child; Miss Roberts, Miss M.J. A. Ver- 
non; Major H. Yarde, C. E. V. bat.; 
Capt. Brown, H.M. 69th regt.; Uent. 
Enderby, H.AI.24tb light dragoon ; Ueuf. 
Aletcaife, 4tli reg. N. I. ; Uent. 8- Jack- 
son, Ist bat. 6lh reg. N. I.— CjiUdren, 
Alias Helen Yarde, Miss Dorothea YarJe, 
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Miss Caroline Marjr Jane Currie, Miss 
Margaret Currie, and Master Claud Currie. 
From - Bengal, Mr. and Mrs. Oelle- 

brand MaiTh 13, ship Flora, Capt. 

G.Foung, for Calcutta.— Passengers, Capt. 
and Mrs. Youag, 53d reg. ; Lieut, and 
Mrs. Murphy, 8th light dragoons.... 
Neptune, Capt. B. Cams, for London. 
—Passengers, Mrs. Byrne, with two 
children; Lieutenant Holebrooke, H. M. 
Koyal Scots ; Lieut. Fraser ; Cornet M. 
Barlow, 6th reg. light caralry ; and Mr. 

Kenti,»I 16th, Heliance, Capt.M.Pike, 

for Masulipatam, Coringa, and Gaujain. 
—Passengers, Mrs. Clinrch, the Her. C. 
Church, Mr. and Mrs. Pouchard, Mrs. 
Yeates and children. 


BIHTUS. 

2*. — ^At Bellary, the lady of Capt. 

* Wilkinson, roaj. of brig, ceded districts, 
of a SOB. . . . d2o, at Salem, the lady of J. 
Bird, esq. of a daughter. . . . March 4, the 
lady of Lieut. C. F. Smith, 2d liatt. 8ili 

N. I. of a son 21, at St. Thom.i.s’s 

Mount, the lady of Lieut.col. Freese, of a 
son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Feh. 19 — At Trichiuopoly, in St. John’s 
churcfij, Jacob Stuts, ho.spita! seijeaut of 
the abore station, to Miss Sophia Ma- 
lilda Delmont.... 29, .Mr. William 

Goodman, to Mi.s.« Sinclair March 1, 

at St. John’s church, Trichiuopolj, Ed- 
ward Holdeu Cruttendeu, E.sq, civil ser- 
vice, to Miss Charlotte Taylor, second 
daughter of the late Harry Taylor, Esq. 

Madras civil service 8, at Uaninad, 

Mrs, E. Christy, widow of the late M;i- 
thew Christy, Esq. M.D. to Major Camp- 
bell, cpoiinaoding at that station *1, 

at St. George’s church, Madras Sir T. Se- 
vestre, K. T. S., to Emily Louisa, eldest 
daughter of George Lys, Esq. of Madras. . . 
15, at St. Mary’s church, Jlr. Lewis 
Griffiths (of the firm of Griffiths, Cook, 
and Co.}, to Catherine Elizabeth, third 
daughter of the Rev. B. A. Ferryman, 
rector of Iping, Sussex. 

OEATHf. 

Feh. 15, at Secunderabad, Mary Jane, 
the (iRBghter of Lieut. Roe, 2d, H.M. 30tli 

regt. aged 9 months and 7 days 18, 

in camp, at Ajunta, Lieut.coL Charles 
Hrath, I3th N. 1. . .21, in camp, near 

Belgaum, Lieut. B. B. Dawes, rifle corps. 

• . . .March 4, at Palamcottali, Capt. John 
Sm^, 2d batt. 7th N. 1. . . 5, at thesame 
Matioa, of the cholera morbus, Capt, 
and Lieut. Herring, Igt. batt. 

. 10, at Ramnad, F. Whyte 
Ellis, Esiq. civil service. In Mr. Ellis was 
united, vwth great activity of mind, an 
utKdmmoo versatility of genius. The pur- 
suits wBh Which he was unceasingly occu- 
pied tme vatiom and often dissimilar ; 
Astatic Joumt—Ho. 46. 


but on whatsoever subject his talents were 
employed, whether tlie pursuit was en- 
joined by duty or prompted by inclination, 
he manifested the same ardour and the 
same liappy competence. Even hislqilures 
exhibited a mind fraught with intelligence 
and informatioi!. With the language and 
literature of the Hindoos (particnIaHy 
the nations of southern India) he was 
eminently conversant, and of their insti- 
tutions, civil and religious, of their ha- 
bits and modes of thought, of dl, in 
short, which enters into the compositioii 
of national character, his knowledge 
was singularly accurate and extensive,- 
As a public servant, he was always fomid 
more than equal to the duties with wbiclr 
he was charged, and always earning the 
meed of praise from tho.se who were mosf 
capable of discerning merit. Though pos- 
sessed of social virtues, and of a kind 
and benevolent disposition, Mr. EIHsdid- 
not inainlain a general intercourse with 
his own counti ymen ; but by those who 
knew him he wais loved and esteemed, 
and by the mild and intelligent natives of 
India, with whom be so intimately asso- 
ciated, Ills name will long continue to be 
held in grateful and respectful remem- 
brance. A fatal sccideut suddenly termi- 
nated liis vaJuable lite in the 41st year of 

his age 10, at Pondicherry, the bdy 

of Capt. Arbulhnot, country sea setTtce.v 
Same day, Marcar Satur Kaldar, Etq. aged 
86, one of the oldest Armenian Inhabix’ 
tants of Madras. .. 14, at the presidency, 
the ladyofG. Hewetsou, Esq, ast1st.-sorg. 
.... 16, at Goumrapoondy, on bis marcii 
from Secundrabad to the presWehey, 
Lient. J. Rnmley, H. M'. 30th font. . . .18, 
at Pnlicat, Gerrit William Ztervisscher, 
Etq! assistant resident at tiiat station.. . . 
Suddenly at Roypooram, at the house of 
Mr. J. Crump, Mrs. Sarali, wife of Lieut. 
A. S. Clump, 1st. N. V. halt., aged 63. 


BOMBAY. 

OPERATIONS OF THE MARINE- 
We are sorry to learn, by letters received , 
from Bushire, that there is reason to. be- 
lieve tbat some unfortunate females have 
fallen into the hands of tiie pirates during 
the present .season, and have actually been 
solil in the public bazar, at one of tiieir 
piincipal stations in the gulf. Two of 
them are said to be Europeans, anil (be 
remaining three natives of India. They ane 
said to have been taken in a boat coming to 
Bombay from some place on the Malabar 
coast, and tlie male Europeans in attend- 
ance on them to bare been put to deaili. 
Meantime,!! may be satisfactory to know 
that Capt. Loch, in H. M. ship Eden, sup- 
ported by some of the Hon. C.’s rroi.sers, 
has proceeded to the .station^ frequented 
by the pirate*', to demand their immediate 
restoration, shonlil the .icciuiui prove to be 
fonnded in tiuih. — Mmtras, March 26. 

VoL. V'Jll. 3E 
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A private letter from Bombay informs us 
of the capture of two native vessels, 
laden with cotton, on their passage from 
Guzerat down to Bombay, olf the island 
of Din. An Arab ship that sailed from 
hence in Noreuiber last, under the name 
^f theJVlustaplia, grah-built, but wearing 
BngUah colours, and commanded by Eiig- 
lisfa officers, is said to have been captured 
nUoby tliese pirates. She helong3,\ve believe, 
.tp a Mohammedan merchant of Calcutta, 
tibeikb Ghoiaum Hussein, and she had 
passed the port of Bombay in safety, but 
was captured about sixty or seventy miles 
to the northward of it.— Calcutta, March. 

Captain Lock in H. M. ship the Eden, 
off the island of Kishmee and Angaum, 
on the lOtb and 11th of January, fell in 
. wUh eight sail of Joasmee Vessels, two of 
which were destroyed, and a third so 
much damaged as to make it impossible 
for her to reach any ot the piratical ports, 
having several grape and onetliirty-two 
pounder shot through her hull. The two 
vessels destroyed were ^ugallows of con- 
siderable force; and the other six were 
trankejs, “who must have ruffered very 
geverelyfiom the fire of the Eden. — Bom- 
. hantfSarck 13. 

.. By the arrival at Bombay of the Hon. 
Pumpany’s ctuizerTlietis, Lieut. Tanner, 
from her cruizing station on the coasts of 
Scind and Cutch, we bare Che satisfaction 
to learn that the Joasmee pirates have 
' relnrned to the Gulph of Persia, having 
beeo intercepted off Ashtola island, on 
the coast of Guadelle, proceeding to the 
, westward in three divisions, in all a- 
\ mounting to fourteen iu number. H. M. 
ship Eden, and the H. C. cruiser Psyche, 

. fell in with two traulteyson the morning 
. .iof Ctgristmas-day ; these were so closely 
'junsaed, that they wcrp obliged to drop a 
, ,^Vl captnved b^f which they had in 
. but by abafi^ning her made their 
. fficope. The H. C. cruiser Thetis, during 
. . aanie day, continued in a close chace of 
It fleet consisting of seven sail, bngalows 
and trankeys, hut they were enabled at 
length to get atvay under the darkness of 
the evening, and by their superior sailing. 
The next day four more were seen from 
the Thetis, but she could not get near 
them. 

Since tlie 26th of October last, the 
Thetis and Psyche have met with the 
Joasmees no less than seventeen different 
times, in divisions of from two to ten in 
number, and liave been constmitly em- 
ployed in liunting tliem out and driving 
tbepi from place to place, and frequently 
getting within gun-shot of them ; but so 
mnch had the pirates the advantage in 
gmling over these cruisers, that the 
, .utmoat esenious of the latter to capture 
hr destroy them, with the exception of 
one instance, have proved unavailing. 
Bdore lima once these skilful maraoders 


displayed their hardihood and insolence, 
by tantah'zing and deriding their pursuers, 
observing to maintain ' suA a distance 
from the how-chacer, as to be just beyond 
the range of a loug twelve pounder. — C«l. 
Journal, Feb. 


LOCAL AND PROVINCIAL. 

Military Mauements. — Feb. 16. H.M’s 
flfith rrgt., under the command of Col. 
Milnes, embarked for Entch. 

Launch of a ship for the Muscat Navp. 
— Feb. 10. At night the new ship built for 
the Imaum of Mu.<cat was floated out of 
the old middle dock, and received the 
name of the Shah Allnm ; Mr. McritoB 
having been requested to perform the ce- 
remony of naming lier (contrary to the 
genera] opinion that she would receive her 
benediction from the hands of some Holy 
Seyed), hesitated a little about the wine, 
knowing that the Mahomedans had pre- 
judices against it. Ou making known his 
opinion to Mahomed All Khan, the Imaum*B 
agent at this place, lie confessed that if 
liiat ceremony could be waved it would be 
pleasing to them; instead of wine, then, 
the ship received her name under a co- 
pious effusion of rose-water and ottar. 
The next morning she was saluted by all 
the Arab ships in the harbour. — The 
length of keel, 141 feet; length of gun 
deck 158 f. ; length over all 181 f. iu. ; 
breadth e.xtreme 41 f. 5 in.; depth of 
hold 1 If. 6 in. ; height of orlop 5 f. 3 in. ; 
height of gun deck 5 f. 9 in. ; heiglit of 
poop 5 f. Bin. ; burthen in' tons 1111 ; 
pierced for 66 guns. 

Tiger caught. — March 2. The inha- 
bitants of Abmedabad were much sur- 
prized by the appearance of a royal tiger; 
which was brought alive from a neigh- 
bouring village ; lie had been csbght in a 
large cage constructed on the prii^pfe of 
a rat trap, with a goat for the bait, bi^ 
partitioned off with strong bars, so as to be 
beyood the reach of the tiger; the goat, 
was however taken out dead, wifhout 
having apparently suffered any injury, 
we may therefore conclude that the animal 
died entirely of fright. A large and fierce 
dog, of the northern breed, was put into 
the cage for his food, and the gentlemen 
who were present were much surprised at 
observing the dog, instead of being alarm- 
ed at the terrific animal, immediately 
ntehed forward and seized him by the 
no.!0, and it was a considerable time be- 
fore the tiger could' ffisengage himself. 
After havingiieen kept for some days to 
grati^ the curiosity of the natives, a gen- 
tleman of known celebrity in the sporting 
world, put an end to his existence hy 
shooting him with a trifle tbiongh the 
fordirod: the ball was afterwards ex- 
tracted and was completely Battenect, 
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which shews the extreme hardness of the 
skulls of these destructive auimals. At 
the village at which this animal was 
caught above ^ people are said to harre 
been destroyed by him. 

BIRTHS. 

Feb. 25. — At Bombay, the lady of Alei. 
Menzies, Es<j. assist..«nrg., H. M. 21st 
light dragoons, of a daughter. . . . The lady 
of John Grenfell Moyle, Esq. of a still- 
born sou. 

' DESTHS. 

Feb. 27 . — At the presidency, Maj. Moo- 

<Be, $th Madras N, I March 12, Mr. 

James Davis Evans, late chief officer of 
the ship Francis Warden. ... At Poouab, 
on the — March, Lieut. John Counelloii, 
adj. of 2d batt. let regt. This brave offi- 
cer greatly distinguished himself on the 
memorable first of Jan. 1818, in which 
action be received a gnii-shot wound, and 
carried the ball with him to his grave. 


PENANG. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 13, the lady of James Carnegy, 
Esq. of a daughter.. .14, theladyofW. 
t^tt. Esq. of a sun. 

DEATH. 

/a».21, Ueut. Charles Claude Nattes, 
Madras Engineers. 


SINGAPORE. 

Extract of a letter, dated Penang, Feb. 
15. — “ The new settlenieiit is formed on 
the east side of a newly discovered river, 
up which vessels drawing 10 feet water 
can -pass. Opposite the town is a bank, 
betwixt which and the beach tiie lai^est 
ludiaman can anchor in sa.'eiy; the Ulniids 
of Goa mid St. John’s are iu front, and 
Behind is a mountain called Alount 
. Edgecomb, By all accounts the place is 
quite a paradise.’’ 

Extract from a letter dated Penang, 
Btarch 1. — “ V'ou are probably aware of 
tlie proceeding.s ot the Dutch, and of their 
plans to e.Kclude n.s, not only from the 
commcice of the Alalayan Archipelago, 
but to obstruct our China trade. They 
had already made the most rap'd stri<les, 
aud not -satisfied witli declaring themselves 
sovereigns of all Borneo aud liie whole of 
the islands, were about to become sove- 
reigns of tbe Eastern Seas, wlieii it fell 
to be the duty of Sit; T. S. Baffles, Ibe 
lieut.-governor of Beucooleii, to check 
their further progress by tbe establisli- 
'meot ot a British port to the eastward of 
Malacca, at Singapore, tbe ancient ma- 
ritime capital of tbe Malays. It possesses 
one of the finest liarboirrs in tho-se seas ; 
|he Dutch never had a factory there, and 
it promises to become at an early date 
one of our most valuable positions in In- 
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dia. The Dutch are terribly annoyed, as 
this step completely de^roys ail their 
plans for our exclusion. They will exert 
every nerve to injure the success of tbe 
establishment ; but if it be only support- 
ed from home, its eventual success, and 
the advantages that must accrue, are in 
DO way doubtful. Tbe station is entirely 
commercial, aud for the protection of ovir 
commercial interests, and if England can 
uegociate for B.iiica, her interests to the 
eastward may he considered as adequately 
piovided for.” 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

IRRUPriON OT THE CAFFRES. 

{From the Papers of the Colony) 

June 5. The Caffres had been for some 
days pcrfeeily quiet, but on the 8th of 
last uiuiith they shewed themselvds' iu 
considciable force at the Upper Calfer- 
drift post, wliich they surrounded and 
attacked. Captaiu Birch of the royal 
African corps (who estimates their iinm- 
bers allielween three and four thousand), 
received them so warmly, that they were 
not disposed to persist in the attempt to 
cairy the post, and after skirmishing for 
about an hour, lie drove them off with 
considerable slaughter. We had one man 
slightly wounded in this affair. This post 
i.s situated on a Itigh bank of the Fish 
River, about twelve miles from its n»- 
bouehute i it cummaods one of the prin* 
cipal fords used by the Caffres in there in- 
cursions into the Zurevl'ld. 

“ By recent advices from Graliam’s 
town, it appears tliat every thing there is 
proceeding quietly, and that Lieut.col. 
Wiltshire’s arrarigemenis are iu as much 
forwardness as the circumstances of the 
season could have given reason to expect. 
The Commando from the Cape District 
marched to Junction Drift on the 24iti of 
la.st month. Junction Drift iq so Galled 
from the port being situated near the spot 
where the little Fish river falls into the 
large stream of that name. Tbe horses 
of this detachment are reported to be 
in very good order. The Stellenbosch 
commauiier arrived at Graham’s town on 
tile I5th May, hut their horses weremneb 
fatigued and very poor. 

“ Detachments of the .'ISth aud 54th 
regiments have sailed to reinforce the army 
on the frontier .” — Cape Town Oazette. 

June 26 . — Everything on tl.e frontier 
remains quiet ; the Caffres have ceased 
their depreilatioiis and incursions for 
some time past, but the armed inbabi- 
taiits, are anxiously awaiting Colonel Wilt- 
shire’s orders to move beyond the Fish 
river. The horse sickness has disappear- 
ed, and the hoises for the remount of the 
ZweHeiidam Command, and of suclt 
burghers from the other districts as have 
lost khetr horses by the fatal distemper, 

3 E 2 
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hare proceeded towards Graham’s Town. 
Meanwhile Comuiaodant Linde, impa- 
tient at inaction, baa led a strong dis- 
Ouiunted patrole through the thick wood 
at Trompetter's Drift, and having fallen 
in with a party of Caffies lurking there 
with plunder, he succeeded in recapturing 
ahove 20(1 head of colonial cattle ; 12 
Caffrei fell in this rencontre. Mr. Au- 
■ dersen, the missionary at Griqua Town, 
■haSf by his excellency the governor’s de- 
aire, communicated with the tribes of 
jBriquaS and Boshnanas, and with the 
numerous Bastards in his own vicinity, on 
the subject of establishing a fair at the 
Kookfontein, in the Beaufort district, in 
conformity to the proclaniatiou of the27th 
Nwemher last, and the tribes have ex- 
pressed their great satisfaction at the 
proposal, 'fhe montlis of April and Sept, 
are considered the best for this purpose ; 
but they have particularly requ>'ste(i tiiat 
Wednesday, tlie 4th of August next, may 
^ the day fixed for their repairing to the 
kook : the Landdrost of GraafT-Beynet 
Jhas very properly notified to them hisac. 
ijaieseence in this request, and the 4th 
August next is therefore the day fixed for 
Ac first foir on the borders of this colony. 
«-iG(yie TotsA Gazette. 


{From London Publications.) 

Precautions against Scarcity . — ^We re- 
gret to find, by a letter from the Cape, 
dated May 10, tiiat the scarcity, not only 
of grain but of all kinds of provisions, 
was so great that tlie governor liad tliought 
ft prudent to restrict ail the inhabitants, 
as well as the troops, to certain sliorc ai- 
jowances, until the arrival of supplies 
trom England. 

la coDsequeiice of this intelligence, 
governraeut have despatched 1000 barrels 
of flow to St-Hetena, whicii has hitherto 
flerired i|s psovisions almost exclnsively 
from the Cape of Good Hope. 

Nete Lalatoo . — ^This new colony is 
abont three days’ journey nearer to Gri- 
qua’s town than the old city visited by 
Mr. Campbell iii 1813, and about 900 
miles north of Cape 'f^owu. The last 
missionary report stated their removal to 
the Kroomaii river, and having com- 
menced preparations for a new settlement ; 
it was very mncli their wisli to build the 
new town on the site of the original Lala- 
koo, tVe scenery of which is peculiarly 
beautiful, not being surpassed even by 
that of jliakoon’s Kra.'il. When the king, 
however, and chiefs arrived, there appear- 
ed insurmountable obstacles against that 
project. It seems at the old city on the 
krooman many persons had formerly died 
of the small-pox, therefore ic was uu- 
clean : Che people had also been driven 
away by the Caffrts, therefore it was un- 
forennate. For these reasons, the force 


of which may not appear to many in this 
country, it was resolved that the new 
town should be erected about tn'o miles 
and a half lower down the river ; here 
several dwellings had subsequently been 
biiiit of eame’-thnrii. The foundatioflTif 
a cliapd bad been laid, wliich was to be 
built of camel-thorn poles and reeds ; a 
storehouse had been begun. The water 
of the Krooman, after great labour, had 
been led out of the adjacent lauds, and 
several sacks of corn sown. On the 
whole there appeared a veiy favourtble 
prospect of a permanent settlement at 
New Latakoo. The king, Matahee, his 
two cliiefs, and the queen, constantly at- 
tended the Christian worsbij^. 


CHINA. 

COMMERCIAL. 

By the arrival of the Barretto Junior, at 
Madras, intelligence lias been received in 
a letter from Canton dated Dec. 28, from 
which the following heads of intelligence 
are obtained : 

Opium (new Bengal) was down to 870 
dollars, at which rate a considerable quan- 
tity had been actually contracted for. 
Syee had risen to 8 per cent, premium, 
for what reason it could not be discovered, 

’I'he Ship Hope was to Sriil from Can- 
ton for this port about the lOtb of Jan. ' 

Bombay, March 17.— Tlie commercial 
advices from Canton, by the Charlotte, 
are cot of the mo.<t favourable kind, and 
from the daily arrival of ships out of sea- 
son with cotton, the price continues low ; 
Opium is also dull, and considerable pur- 
chases hare been made at 600 dollars per 
chest. 


LOCAL AND PROVINCIAL., 

’llie Christmas festivities at Canton.are 
always kept iip coa amore; the lioble 
baron is always paid the highest respect 
to, and there is no want of etceteras to 
alleviate the disagreeables of a Cliiiiese 
winter. In addition to iliese, Macao has 
been a scene of very unusual gaiety. 

On tlie 26th of Dec. and the two fol- 
lowing days, a splendid illumination took 
place at Macao, in lioinmr of tlie Pi ince 
of Portugal being crowned king.* In the 
Senate-square was erected the temple of 
gratitude, - and in the Fraiiriscan-square 
tile temple of loyalty ; they were t^ut 
the height of the generality of bouses in 
Macau, being made of paper of different 
colonrs and of different devices, and when 
lighted np, they had a very neat effect, 
Mr. Pareira erected a palace for his ma- 
jesty, swTOuuded by the eight constant 
virtues. Faith, Hope, &c. From the en- 
trance of the house there were 40 tiiuni. 
phal arches, each with two glass chande- 
liers, ornamented with arQficiai flowers 
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and a nninber of smaU lamps. On the 
trees around Mr. Roherts’s tomb were 
hung cages of pigeons, with lamps in them, 
and in other ^rtsef the gardeti were sus- 
pended rows of lamps from the trees. The 
whole had the most beautiful cBect that 
can be conceived, to which the lustre of 
the palace, being well lighted up, did not 
a little contribute. In and about Mr. Pa- 
reira’s garden there were 10,000 lamps, 
and it is supposed to hare cost that gentle- 
man alone about 1000 dollars. The tem- 
ple of loyalty, through the carelessness of 
one of the attendants, suddenly disap- 
peared early on the third evening, a cir- 
camscance which may be looked upon by 
some persons rather ominous. Every 
thing was conducted witli the greatest 
oi'der||no kinds of lire works were allow- 
ed in foe streets, and tliey announced the 
lighting and extinguishing of tlie caudles. 

MAURITIUS. 

<;IVIL APPOINTMENT. 

May 1. — Mr. Blaticard, coainiissary of 
the district of the Savauue, having failed 
in the discharge of liis public duty, and 
having thereby forfeited the confidence of 
(ho government, it has becoiue necessary 
to dismiss him from the service of the 
puhlio, and he is hereby dismissed ac- 
cordingly. The Maj. Gen. conimanding 
has in consequence appointed Mr. Felix 
Oucray to be civil commissary of the 
district of the Savanne. 

Muy 8. — Mr. Blancard having submit- 
ted to government a supplemental state- 
ment containing exculpatory facts, tlie 
maj.gen. commanding is gratified to think 
that his eonduct in tlie instance whicii led 
to his dismissal did not proceed front any 
criminal intention. Tlie ni.ij.gen. ilioucli 
his duty compels him to mark with due 
reprehension the delinquency or negligence 
o( any servant of government, will ever 
he found more ready to express its appro- 
bation than to pronounce its censure. 
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Though on this occasion it is impossible 
to review Mr. Blaiicard's conduct with- 
out perceiring a degree of inattention 
higlily reprehensible in a jrablic officer, it 
is neverti.eless satisfiirtoi y to discoier 
grounds to believe that Mr. Blancard was 
not intluenced by any improper or an- 
W'orihy motive. The major-gen. there- 
fore trusts, that the pnrpo.-es of the go- 
vernment will he answered by adiiionisli- 
htg Mr. Blancard to a more circumspect 
di-charge of his duty in future, without 
visiting hi.s conduct witli a more severe 
proof of its displeasiire. Tlie major gen. 
commanding, miller this expectation,- is 
pleased to order, that tlie government 
notice which appeared in liie gazette of 
the 1st iiist. siiaiJ lie c.mceiled, and to 
restore Mr. Biaiirai'd to the functions of 
his office of civil commissary of the dis- 
trict of tlie Savanne. 

In the Isle of France, a spring of Sqline 
Chaly'beate Water lias been discovered pn 
the heights of Champ ile Lort, nearly 
similariu quantilies to someof the springs 
at Cbelteuliam in England. The proprie- 
tor (Mr. Tielemaiin) lias published, under 
the sanction of tlie chief of tlie tnedical 
department, tlie following cheiiiical apAv 
lysis of it, , 

Conleitts in 13 gallons of Vfstm 

02. diwat- wtyp- 

Maguosia Sulpliatis - 3 4 I 

Soda Muriatis, - - 4 4 0 

Muriat Calcis, - - 0 6 0 

Solphat Calcis, - - Q 2 0 

Carbon Talcis, 

Oxidi Feiri, 

Aliimin, 

Silica, 


Total 9 6 1 

Tilts spring desciilicd as being of the 
utmost efficacy in bilious and Jii-er com- 
plaints. 
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HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


EAST INDIA HOUSE. 

Se/if.d.— .4 court of directors was held, 
when the iimlermeiitioued ships, taken up 
for the ensuing season, were thus sta- 
tioned, e/s. 

For fionibay and China -. Thomas CnuUs, 
Capt. W. Marjotihauas ; E.irl of Balcar- 
l as, Capt. 1. Jameson ; Warren Hastings, 
Capt. T. Larkins ; Thames, Capt. C. Le 
Blwc ; Orwell, Capt. T. W. Leech ; Mar- 
quis of Huntly, Capt. D. M‘Leod. For 

Madras Md China: Prince Regent, Capt. 
J. loaes ; and Duke of York, Capt. A. H. 
Campbell. For Bengal aqd Chiua : 
Asia, Capt. T. F. Baldgrsfou; Astell, 
Capti F. CmweU; and Castle Huntly, 
Capt. Hy. A, Drummond.— — For St. 


Helena, Bombay, and China: Caimhig, 
Capt. W. Patterson ; and Lady .Melrille, 

Capt. J. Stewart. For St. Helena, Beii- 

coolen, Penang, and China: London, Capt. 

P. Cameron. For China direct : Bniek- 

inghamsbire, Capt. F. Adams ; IhRinia, 
Capt. M. Hamilton ; Scaleby Castle, 

J. B. Sotheby ; Marchioness of Ely, Cup<. 
Brook Kay; General Hewitt, C-tpt. J. 
Pearson ; aod Princess Amelia, i^tl £. 
Balderstou. 

Soft. 15. — A court 4of direewta was 
held, when the uiidemientioped sliips 
were thus timed, ei:^, 

Thomas Coutts, to be afloat Oct. 19, to 
sail to Gravesend tiov.2, to stay iliere ^ 
days, and to be in the Downs Dec 8. 
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Orwell, and Mat'q. of Huotly, to be aftoat 
Dec. 17,. to sail to Gravesentl Dec. 31, to 
stay there 30 days, and to be in the Downs 
Feb. 5, 1820.— Prince Regent and Duke 
of Vork, to be afloat Dec. 31, to sail to 
Grareseud' Jan. 15, 1820, to stay there 30 

days, and to be in the Downs Feb. 20. 

Earl of Balcarras, W.n ren Hastings, and 
'iqiames, to be afloat Kov. 2, to sail for 
DraTCscnd Nov. 17, to stay there 30 days, 

and to be in the Doivn.s Not. 23. Asia, 

Asteil, and Castle Huntley, to be afloat 
Nov. 17, to sail to Gravesend Dec. 1, to 
stay there 30 days, and to be in the Downs 
Fan. 6, 1820. Canning and Cady Mel- 

ville, to be afloat Dee. 17, to sail to 
Graresesd Dec. 31, to stay there.30 days, 
amd lobe in the Downs Feb. 5, 1820.— 
IjonfloD, to be afloat Nor. 2, to sail to 
Gravesend Nov. 17, to stay there 30 days, 

mdto be in the Downs Dec. 23. -Bnck- 

ittgbamsliire, Scaleby Castle, Dunira,Prin. 
c«*s Atnelia, Gen. Hewitt, and March, of 
Bly^ to be afloat Feb. 28, 1820, to sail 
tbOravescnd March 14, to slay there 30 
tdid t(i be in tite Downs April 19. 

■ 22. — Was held a quarterly gcne- 

^ftfl qlMtt of proprietors, made special for 
purposes. A report of the busi- 
before the court, and of the debates 
'to wHich some of the motions gave lise, is 
given in p. *399. 

pepartiire of F<tir Circattian , — 
iWSbst 20th, the fair Circassian and suite 
left his Excellency the Persian Aiubassa- 
(tMlte resideiice in Charles- street, Bei ke.y- 
sqeare« to go mi Imard the Lord hUiiioutU ; 
ahowas ^companied to the'ship by Col. 
.IFAkcy, Capt. Willock, and Mr. Hievcy, 

, ,t^ slept, on board that night. Sept. 6, 
the vessel, which is romraau.ded by Capi. 
Mills, sailed for Gibraltar, whence tlie 
fsir psosenger will embark for Constanti- 
nople, whence she and her attendants 
tnre^ laud, in Persia. His Excelfoniy 
RtDSdas id England flil April- hr May 
next. He is shortly going on a torn' 
tbrougii England, Scotland, and Iceland. 

UiteeUamet. — The Conute.<s de Moii- 
fludon, children, and suite, on their arri- 
val in the Downs from St. Helena, were 
hot parmiued to come on shore, but were 
Wot oflT in a vessel to Ostend. She had 
obtained a passport from the French Am- 
bassador here. Count de Moniholon also 
rntends quitting St. Helena, and will 
retnro to Europe. 

• On the 2d of Sept., while the assembled 
faihabitauts of Westmiuster were in the 
midst of tlieir deliberations, the landau of 
♦he Persian Ambassador drore into Palace- 
Jiard, and wa^ placed, though at some dis- 
tance, opposite tlie liustings. His Excel- 
lency appeared to be pleased, we might 
perb^sadd sorprised, by the scene which 
be wiines-sed. The people cheered Iiim 
loudly, and he in return bowed to them in 


dligence. [Pci. 

the most gracious manner. After coa- 
templating the scene for some minntes, he 
retired from it, amid the loud applauses of 
the assembled populace. His Excellency 
will now go from this country to Persia, ' 
impressed wi:ii a high idea of the advan- 
tage of having a city of statesmen, the 
wisdom vvliich resides in plebeians, tlie 
patriotism ot the leaders, and thf address 
or good fortune which can win the atten- 
tion of discerning auditors to their elo- 
quence. . 

Letters from Coik state that in the 
course of a few daysapwards of one thou- 
sand persons will sail from thence so settle 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Mr. PMmcr 
is appointed by government as magistrate 
for the district in which those persons are 
to reside. 

The following private ships, ladbn with 
merchandize for New South Wales, have 
sailed from England since October last, 
viz. — Harriet, from London, 420 tons; 
Admiral Cockburn, ditto, 350 ditto ; Re- 
galia, (litlo, 350 ditto ; David Shaw, ditto, 
350 ditto ; Kobeit Quale, from Liver- 
pool, 350 ditto ; and three large ships on 
private acronnt are now taking in goods 
in the river Thames for that colony, so 
that the two settleineiits, having only a 
populafion of 25,000 souls, are likely to 
be supplied under prime cost iu England, 
for the ne.\t five or six years to come. 
Tlicse supplies, too, are e.xrlusive of the 
trade frotn India and Bataria, from 
whence enterprise sends large quantities. 

Tlie I’ersian Ambassador, on ids late 
visit to the nniversiiy of Oxford, dined 
at the Star inn, and after dinner invited 
all the ladies who happened to be in the 
house to take tea with him ; the invita- 
tion was acceptetl, and his Excellency ad- 
ded to the enlerlainmeiit of his female 
party, by tinging them several Persian 
songs. 

Pirates in tAvyd/foaGc.— St. Michael's, 
July 29 : — Extract of a letter from W. H. 
Read, Esq. consul general for the Azores, 
and agent to Lloyd's. “ The Portuguese 
ship Princera de Brazil, Capt.-B. T. de 
Araujo, has put into Fayal, after having 
fought two' severe actious on the 2d and 
5th iiist. with a large brig, an Insnrgeut 
privateer, which was beat ofl^ in a mast 
gallant manner. The Portuguese vessel 
the Hercules, which was in company, fell 
into the hands of the privateer, having 
only two guns and 30 men on board ; she 
was bound to Oporto, laden wifli sugar, 
coffee, hides and some specie. The 
privateer having the advantt^e of sweeps, 
towed the ship Hercules out of gun-shot 
of the Prirtceza de Brazil, or there is little 
doubt but she would have been recaptureil. 
Thecaptain of the Princeza belongs to die 
royal navy of Portugal, and has roiidueled 
himself iu a very gallant manner, as also 
his crew, of whom he had 9 AiLed and 12 
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wounded ; amongst the former is a se- 
cond mate. By the report of the master 
of the Hercules, who was taken on board 
the prirateer, she had 24 killed and a great 
many wounded, including the captain. 
The privateer's crew would not tell her 
name, but acknowledged they had left 
Baltimore about 20 days before, and tliat 
they had captured the Portuguese ship 
Fimra, belonging to Oporto, bound to Hio 
Janeiro.** 

CONTINENTAL NOTICES. 

Hamburgh, Aug, 31.— An article froiA 
Petersburgh announces the arrival of the 
imperial j&ssian embassy at the court of 
Persia, where the ambassador and retinue 
met vvith a most friendly reception, and 
were treated by the Shah and the autho- 
rities with peculiar distiuctiun. 

Brusieli, Sept, 15. — The Countess 
de Monthulon is expected here aliortly 
with her children, on her return to France. 
Her husband would not quit Buonapanc. 
The state of affairs at St. Helena is siilt 
the same. A very stiict watch is kept 
both by laud and sea. The health of 
Buonaparte Is not in so unfavourable a 
situation as some persons have attempted 
to represent it, and his chief occupation 
copsists iu composing memoirs, in which 
be is assisted both by Gen. Bertrand and 
Coutit Montholou. It is atllrmed that 
these memoirs are very voltminous, and 
that several copies of them are made, by 
.way of precaution, that they may not be 
lust. 

NAVAL and military. 

Reinforcements sent Sept 10, the 
16lh regt. of foot sailed from the Cove of 
Cork for Ceylon. 


Troops Among the regts. to 

be (Usbaaded are the 21st, 22d, and 2JU]. 
light drag, lately arrived from India. 

St. Helena St(ua(lron,-^St. Helena, July 

17. — The ships that compose the squadron 
now on this station are, viz. Conqueror, 
bearing the flag of Rear^admiial Plampin ; 
Sophia, Hyaena, Nantilns, and Hardy 
schooner ; Sappho, at Lemon V'aMey ; Eu- 
rydice, cruising to windward of riie island ; 
Teen, ditto to leew'ard ; Leveret, at As- 
cension ; Redpole, on her return from St. 
Thomas's and Ascension ; Redwing, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, retittin^. 

Lieut. M. (Jnin, li^e of tite Sappho, ^ad 
Lieut. R. Ralph of the Nautilus, camie 
home passengers in tlie Dotterel ; Lients. 
Lawrence and Stracbaii (lately promoted) 
have been appointed in tluir room. 

A court martial was held on board 
H. M. ship Conqueror at Si. Helena, .pu 
the 10th of July, tor the trial nf Mr. ChrUt. 
P.iimer, an admiralty mulsidpmaQi, be- 
longing to H. M. sloop Leveret, on cliafges 
preterred against him by Lieut. Godfrey 
Brereton, beionving to M. ship Teg.«, 
ami late of H. .M. ship Queen Ciiarlutte, 
for defamation of character, highly in- 
jurious to ium as an oiUcer and a gentle- 
man, respecting the cause of his leaving 
the Queen Cliarlottc. Tite charges were 
fully proved, and Mr. Palmer was severiifly 
repiimanded, and sentenced not tote pro- 
moted for two years. 'I’he court consistfed 
of Capt. StHufell (of the CoiilJueroriJ^^iT* 
sidenl ; Capts. Robt. Wamdmpe,' Miiy- 
dice; Geo. Renuie, Toes; Rodney Shan- 
Don, Leveret ; Jas. H. Plumridge, Sappho: 
Mr. J. Elliott, dep. judge advocate. 

Plymouth, Sept. 25.-— The Dottcfel, 

18, Capt. Johu Gore, lately arrived at 
Portsmouth from the St. Helena statiou, 
is come here to be paid off. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


■ , Eatt-Jndia Haute, Sept. 22, 18)9. 

A quarterly general court of pruprietora 
of East-ludia stock was this day beld at 
the Cowpauy'slfouiic iu Leadcnhall-strret, 
for the trausactioii of a variety of bu- 
sioess. * 

The minutes of the last court haring 
been read. 

The Chairman (Campbell Marjorib-tnks, 
Esq.) acquainted the court, that, agree- 
ably to sec.. 19, cap. 6, of the by-laws, a 
list of superannuations, granted to certain 
individuals since the liist general court, 
was new laid before the proprietors. 

‘ The Chairman next acquainted the 
cow:t> that agreeably to the by-laws, cap. 
1, sec. 4, sundry papers that bail licen 
)aid baCore parliament were now submit- 
ted to the court. 


The clerk read their titles as iidlow ; 

“ Regulations pas-sed by the governor- 
general and council of Beugal, in the year 
1817." 

“ Regulations passed by the governor . 
and council of sort St. George, in the year 
1817.” 

« Regulations passed by the governor 
and council of Bombay, in tlie year 1W7.'' 

“ Resolutions of the court of directors 
of the East-india Company, being war. 
rants for allowance.^, in the nature of su- 
perannuations, under the 53d of Geo. 111. 
cap. 155, sec. 93.” 

The Chairman then acquainted the 
court, that several papers would be now 
laid before them relative to the Compa- 
ny's college at Hailevhni y. 

The titles of the papers were read : 
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I •' I" An accofiat of the of the 8 s fepealin? by-laws, cAp. 13, see. 2, 3. 

on the 3d of D^nW, 1818, 4, and 5, and ordaiamg by-laws, instead 

and tfie 28tli of 31 ly, l«t9, dipfitigiiish- of those proposed to be repealed."* 
ill*; those stadciits vv li<t had omained ho- The altered by-lavfs, cip. 6. sec. 19. and 


uouis.'" . 

** A list of pcrsptts not educated at the 
college, who wcfe permuted to go oat to 
liulia iluriiig the last ye.>r. A list of tliose 
educated there, who have gone out during 
the same period." 

“ An account of tlie expense of tuition. 
See, during tlie same perioil." 

“ Ati account of the e.\|)ense incurred 
by tlie East-lndia Conijiany for board, 
lorigiug, and edueatit^ iu the military se- 
minal y, from Sept. 1818 to .Sept. 1819.” 

“ A list of peisons admitted into the 
semhiary during tiie sains period, and of 
these wliose petitions had been r^ecled." 

The Chairman said, he had now to ac- 
gnatBt the court, that the resoiution ap- 
pointing a chaplain to the factory at Can- 
ton, with a pension of £30d. per annum ; 
the resolution granting a sum of j£60,000' 
to the Marquis of Hastings ; and tlie re- 
suioiion granting a pension of ;f800 per 
.-Hinum to Sir H. Doreton, late of the St. 
Helena estaUisbment, had received the 
^prabatioD of the board of comniissioo- 
os to maugging the affairs of India, 

Tbe- Chairman stated, that the bill for 
gtanting relief to Messrs. Chare and Co., 
of Madras, anacconnt of loans granted to 
the Nabob of tlie Carnatic, had passed into 
a law. 

Mr. Loionde) wished to know, as the 
Nabob of the Carnatic had been mention- 
ed, either Che commissionei's apiioiiited 
to inqatre into bis debts still received 
a year? If it were so, he wonid 
bring the Subject forward at some future 
tine, T^n years Wiis a period quite suf- 
ficient, he conceived, fur looking into any 
mants dtdns. 

T||e Chairman said, it was unusual to 
bring questions before tbe court in this 
ind^tal way- 

Mr. Loandes contended that he had a 
right to ask wliether the commissioners 
still received salaries. 

Mr. Humr said, if his lion, friend would 
come to that house, and ^amiue the pa- 
pers that had been laid before parliament, 
and were now open lor the inspection of 
the proprietors, he would procure full in- 
formation on this subject. Hy them he 
would find that the business of tbe com- 
mission would terminate in two years. 

BT-LAWS. 

Tbe Chairman. — “I have to ac- 
quaint tile court that it is made special, 
for tile {iitrpose of sabiiiittiiig for confir- 
mation tile proceedings of the general court 
of tbe 23(1 June last, upon a report from 
■ he cummhtc* appointed to inspect the 
Company’s by-laws, altering by-laws, cap. 
6, .-ec- 19 and 20, and cap. 7, sec. 1 and 


cap • 6. sec. 20, were confirmed without 
obiserratiou. 

On the motion that the altered by-law, 
cap. 7, see, 1, be confirmed, 

•Mr. S. Ddcjh requested that it might,, 
for bis satisfaction, be read again, which 
wa.s accordingly done. 

The by hivv set forth, that “^if gny 
member of tbe Company, by menat^, 
promises, collusive transfers of giock, or 
any other indirect means whatsoever, oh- 
t.tined any vote for the election of him- 
self, or any other, to be a director, and be 
thereof declared guilty at a general court 
to be held for that purpose, such person 
should for ever be incapable of being 
elected a director.” 

Mr. S. Dixon said this was a declara- 
tion that, if tbe offence were imputed to 
any person, it must be proved to tbe pro- 
prietors, and its justice receive the sanc- 
tion of a general court, before it coulil be 
acted on. Without tills gnard it would 
be a most dangerons law, since it would 
render every member of the Company lia- 
ble to a charge, which might or might not 
be well-founded. 

The by-law was then confirmed. 

'ITie by-law, cap. 7, sec. 8, was con- 
firmed. 

Tbe repeal of tbe by laws, cap. 13, sec. 
2,3,4, 5, (relative to the hiring of ships), 
was confirmed ; and the new by-law, 
proposed in their place, was also con- 
firmed. 

Mr. Lovendet said, tbe by-laws being 
finished. 1,9 hoped he would be excused 
if he .said a few words on a subject of 
great interest. He understood that, iu- 
stead of siibrnilting every thing necessary 
for tbe service of tbe Company to a fan- 
public com|Btitioo, many articles were 
contracted for in a way that savoured 
very mueb of favouritism. They must all 
be aware of tbe danger that was to be ap- 
prehended from a spirit of favouritism, 
and he would do bis utmost to put an 
end to it. Favouritism always produced 
corruption ; and the true way of destroy- 
ing it was to cut off tbe head of that cor- 
ruption ill so effectual *a manner, as to 
prevent another from starting np in its 
room. Let a fair system of competition 
be agreed to, and every man would have 
an opportanily of bringing bis industry to 
the East-india market. If tbe bon. Chair- 
man wished iiim to allude to a particular 
circumstance, be eould do so, and cer- 
tainly would, on Moel^ day. He had 
received some infiirraatian from a gentle- 
man not then present, and he did not wish 
to disclose it in his ^ence. He believed, 
-i— 

• For tbe alterations in the liiy.niiss, see Anatt* 
Joan, for Srpt, p. fiss, tt aeg. 
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when the lion. Chairman interrupted him 
three months ago, he was aware that he 
(Mr. Lowndes} had received some inform- 
ation on this subject, and therefore he 
wished to stop his moutli. He hoped he 
would be allowed to introduce this ques- 
tion at a future day. 

GBANT TO SIB G. H. BARLOW, 
BART. 

The Chairman . — “ I have to acquaint 
the court that it is further made special, 
for the purpose of submitting for confir- 
mation the resolution of the general court 
of the 23d June, approving tlie resolu- 
tion of the court of direiuors, grauting to. 
Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Baft. G. C. B. 
a pension of ;S1,500, per annum.’* 

The resolution was read as follows 

“ At a general court of proprietors of 
£ast-India stock, held on Wednesday, 
June 23, 1819,— 

“ Resolved, That this court api>rove 
of the resolution of the court of direclois 
of the 8th of April last, grauting toSirG.H. 
Barlow, Bart. G.C.B. a peiisioii of jCKiOO 
per annum, to coinmeuce from the 21st 
of May, 1818, subject to the coulirma 
tion of another general court.” 

The Chairman moved that the above 
resolntion he confirmed, which propo- 
sitionhvas seconded hy the. Deputy-Ckatr- 
man,'^, A. Robinson, Esq.} 

Mr. Hume said, the by-law, cap. 6, sec. 
19, which had just been passed, prevented 
the court from agreeing to the resolution. 
The by-law required that every resolution 
of the court of directors, granting a pen- 
sion above a certain sum, should, when 
laid befoie the proprietors, be accompa- 
nied by all the documents on which the 
executive body had proceeded in coming 
to such gesulution, so submitted aud re- 
commended hL.thpm to the general court. 
Those, papers were to be open to the in- 
spection pf the proprietors from the pe- 
riod at which the grant was proiwtied. 
Now, iu this instance, he was not aware 
that any one document had been laid be- 
fore the court. Jf It could be shewn that 
documeilts had been producetl, he was 
perfectly ready lojbc set to rights. The 
spirit and letter of the law provided, that 
when tfie court of direetors proposed a 
pension of upwards of £200, in order to 
enable the proprietors to know distinctly 
the reason wliy the executive body came 
to such a resolution, a detail of facts was 
to be submitted to the general court. Id 
the case immediately before them, they 
ought to be apprised of the services of Sir 
George Barlow, of the exalted situations 
he bad filled, and of the moderate means 
Im poss^sed for supporting his rank in 
society, 'hiese were the three points on 
which tl)e grant was recommended ; and, 
he would ask, what documents bad been 
laid before the general court to put them 
Asiatic Joum. — No. 46. 
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in po8.sessiou of the specific grounds on 
which the resolution of the court of di- 
rectors proceeded ? 

'Vhe: Chairman .said, the bnsiness re- 
lating to Sir George Barlow was brought 
forward befoie the hy-Iiiw alluded to bad 
been passed. On that occasion tlie only 
document connected with the case was 
submitted to the court, and might, if ne- 
cessary, be again read. 

Mr. Hume said, lie was perfectly aware 
that the subject bad already been before 
tlie court, and if the resolution relative 
to Sir G. Barlow had been brought for- 
ward before Hie altered by-law was con- 
firmed, it would have been competent to 
the com t to agree to it. But a new by- 
law iiad passed, the provisions of which 
had not been cnmqjied witli ; for the 
letter of Sir George Barlow contained 
no. circnmstance, except one, that conld 
enable the court of forectors or that 
court to come to this resolution. The 
circumstance to which lie alluded was, 
wliere Sir George Barlow said, “ the 
exact amoont of my fortune is likewise 
known to the late Chairman, to whom I 
addressed a letter stating the value of my 
private property.” He demanded whe- 
ther .Sir George Barlow’s letter which 
had been laid before the court, was a do- 
cument sufiicient to sliew the services of 
that individual, the stations he had filled, 
and the extent of his property ? Hd sub- 
mitted that this was an objection fatd 
to their proceeding fartlier at present. If 
the by-law were to be attended to, the 
point he had touched on was worthy of 
serious cousideratioD. 

The- Deputy Chairman begged leave to 
state his opinion, to wliich, as the opi- 
nion of ao individual, the court would 
allow what weight it pleased. The ob- 
jection, he conceived, could hardly Jie 
said to apply to a question in sncli a state 
as the present confessedly was. A by- 
law, the confirmation of wliich had just 
passed, could liardly be considered as in- 
tended to interfere with any question tfanf 
had been previously brought before tbil 
court. The subiect of the grant to Sir 
sGcotge Barlow had been long pend- 
ing ; and whether it was finally brought 
on before the confirmation of the by-law, 
or subsequently to that event, was, tap 
thought, substantially of no importaneet 
The by-law which bad jnst received the 
s<anction of tlie court had a prospective, 
not a retrospective operation. If it had 
any other than a prospective operation^ 
it would throw the business of Hte court 
into a great deal of confusion, and would 
go to annul a vote wliich liad been emr- 
ried with perfect regularity. Under these 
circumstances, he liuped the resolution 
would be confirmed by the proprietors, 
A peudimt -question oiighr n.iturally to 
go forward, without interruption from a 
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by-la^v, the effects of which could only be 
prospectire. 

Mr, Hume said, this wa« a question of 
vital importance, and ought to be raa* 
turely considered. It appeared plain to 
him, that the court not in the pre- 
sent instance at liberty to proceed. He 
submitted whether, a law being once 
passed, the Proprietors could be justibed 
in adopting any proceeding that was at 
Variance with its provisions. The time 
of its being passed did not vary the ques- 
tion. A law was equally to be attended 
lo, whether it was in existence one day, 
one month, or one year. The time 
could make no alteration whatsoe^’er ; for 
the by-taw said, that no resolution of the 
'coart coaid be considered otherwise than 
as in transitUf until it had received the 
a«»nd approbation of the proprietors, by 
which it was confirmed. If that w^re 
tlie case, he contended, tliat, by passing 
the by-law to which he had before al- 
luded, they had put it out of tlieir 
power to proceed with the resolution. 
There were, however, learnef! gentlemen 
lAthecourt, who could give their expla- 
iidt$ou of the law. If the proceeding were 
tstmsRtteiit with the by-law just agreed to, 
he eertaintly hati no desire to interrupt it. 
• Mr. 5. Dixon said, it was, perhaps, of 
very little Importance, what line of con- 
duct such an humble individual as him- 
self pursued ; but wlieu he was called 
4m to grant a vote of money, he always 
wished to be satisfied of the grounds on 
which tbe recommendation was founded. 
If U could be shewn that an individual 
had done the Company beucficial service, 
or that for length of service he re- 
reunmeratioii, in sucii case, al- 
^ougbtbe applicant might not have doue, 
^ h^re bad an opportunity of doing any 
Vvey ^^^dld action, still he thought tlie 
-Xstlef msd of his life ongiit to be made 
as easy, and comfortable as possible. In 
this instance he asked for iDfornjatioii, 
because, although it had been said, ainl 
be supposed said very traty, that tlie 
services of Sir G. Barlow were fully con- 
sidered at a former court, he ranst at the 
same time observe, that he stood, at tiiaf 
itUHDent, unacquainted with any of those 
services ; therefore he conceived be was 
not asking too much, when he desired 
Some information on the subject. In 
doing this he did not intend to be cap- 
tiou.s, or to ask for proofs of Sir G. 
Barlow’s upriuht conduct. He took it 
for granted that he had filled his different 
offices In an honourable manner; but 
he should like to know whether the si* 
ttuitioiis he had held In India had not 
^bled him, acting as an honest man, 
fo^arrite at that degree of affluence which 
wak necessary to sustaiu his a-ank in 
^ety? He also amid not help consider- 
ing file ammiut and nature of pro- 


posed pension ; and although he dared 
to say, that, in the original resolution, it 
was stated how long the pension was 
to continue, whether for a certain nuni' 
her of ^ears or during Sir G. Barlow’s 
life, provided the Company held their 
rights by charter so long ; still he was nn- 
acquainted with that fact, which he 
thought ought to be made known to all. 
Here he begged of gentlemen to look at 
the great amount of their pension list, 
payable out of the territori^ revenue or 
the commercial profits of the Company. 
However anxious they might be to re- 
eommend rewards to deserving servants, 
they ought never to lose sight of their 
means, and ought, in making grants, to 
be guided by their capability. Besides 
Sir George Barlow there would be many 
other claimants ; and he thought if in 
rewarding one individual they prevenied 
themselves from doing justice to others 
whose claims were equal to those of .Sir 
George Barlow, they would feel exire- 
-mely uncomfortable. To pay this sum of 
;^I300 a year ^30,000 of the Company’s 
money nmst be locked up, must be- 
come unproductive. Umler all thc‘*e 
circumstances, he thought he was nor 
asking too much (for he was not cavilliog 
at the motion, nor opposing it) wlien he 
called for that information which eveiy 
proprietor ought to posress. 

Mr. Bigby conceived that the que-^tion 
at present before the court had nothing to 
do with the merits of Sir G. Barlow, or 
with the .«‘Crvice8 that migiit eniidc him 
to the proposed sum. They were their 
called on to discuss the point of order, 
namely, whether the objection takeir 
by the hou. pioprietor (MivHume) was 
or was not a good one — whether it was 
not fatal, in limine, to their farther pro- 
ceeding ? The matter lay within a very 
short compass. Some time since, the 
court voted 1500 a year to lliia honour- 
able character, and they had now met t<r 
confirm the gi?.ut : but previous to do- 
ing so, the court came to a decisive re- 
solntioii, that it should be one of the by- 
laws of this Compauy, that before grani- 
ing a pension to any person exceeding a 
stated sum, the particular circumstances 
relating to such grant must be submitted 
lo the proprietors. Now, aye or no, (for 
time was the simple question) bad that 
by-law been complied with I It had been 
said by an hou. director that this 
law had jnst been passed; but he asked, 
bow was the matter affected by tlie dut- 
tiuction of Ume ? Whether the by*law 
bad been passed five minntes^ five hours, 
or five months, it formed a part of the 
Company’s code, and must be observed. 
Id point of order the restdution now pro- 
pot^ could not be entenainedi sinee the 
by-law previotisly weed to odled on the 
directors to lay information before the 
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court which ha«l B#t beeu submittefi ta 
To him it appeared absolutely neces- 
sary that such infonnanon sliouid be pro- 
duced before they proceeded a step far- 
ther. It might certainly be observed, by 
attentive persons, or by the friends of 
this geiitleman, that the history of British 
India afforded evidence of the services of 
this honourable cliaracter. It might be 
so, but a difference of opinion might 
exist with respect to those service.'^ ; 
and, excej)t as the casual reader of the 
jnddents of the duy^ be (Mr. Rigby) was 
as ignorant of the conduct and circum- 
stances of this ludividual as the hon. 
proprietor who preceded him had pro- 
cessed himself to be. He bowed with 
deference to the repr^L'sentaiion of that 
most respectable body by whom the 
grant had been recommended, and who 
^ad undoubtedly the best opportunity of 
forming a correct judgment, but still 
he was of opinion tliat they could not 
proceed, under the existing by-law, until 
certain documents were laid before the 
court. 

An hon. Proprii'tor said, this was not 
an original question, but a coiidrmatiou 
of a resolution that had already been ap- 
proved of, 

Mr. Grant said, warmly as he felt for 
the success of this measure, and confi- 
dent as he was that the more it was dis- 
cussed the more its propiiety would he 
seen, still he confessed he was di^-povedto 
yield to what had fallen from those hon. 
gentlemen who supported tlie objetiioii, 
particularly to the obseiv.uiun made by 
the hon. proprietor who s|K)kc la-^t. — 
[Henr ! hear!) He (.Mr. Grant) would 
not press this question, if theie were the 
least shadow of iiifoniiality in the pro- 
ceediiiff. {Henri henr I) But, as their 
learned counsel w.is pioenr, he w;v? de- 
sirous that his opinion sliould be taken. 
What .that opinion would he lie knew 
not; indeed he was completely unpre- 
pared fur such an objection. It wtis a 
very nice point ; and, if it were agiee- 
able to the com t, he wished to itave it 
referred to their learned counsel, 

Mr. Sergeant Bisnn^net {the Company’s 
standing ci*unsel,) said, they must look 
at the procee<lMi!;s they then stood. 
The by-law, as m»w altered, it was im- 
po>s1bIe to set a^ide t it was as valid a 
ijy-law .of the Company as any other, 
'i'he que>tioir, therefore, was, “ What 
are the piovi**lons of the by law’?” tor 
nothing reraained to make it more per- 
fect or valid, it iiavhig received the ap- 
probation ot one court, and the confinna- 
tion of a second. Tlie law ordained^ 

** That every resolution of the court of 
riicctois for granting a new pension, or 
an inci;ease of |W’n.Mon, exceeding in tlm 
whole £2QQ. |>er annum, to any one per- 
son, shall be Uid before and approved by 


two general courts specially summoned 
for that purpose, before the same shall 
be .‘mbraitted to tlje^boaid of commission- 
ers for the affairs of India ; also a report, 
stating the grounds on whh h it is recom- 
mended ; vvhicli resolution and repoit, 
and the documents on which it is founded, 
shall be open to the inspection of the pio- 
prierors trom the day on which public 
notice has been given of the proposed 
giant.” It appeared icoiiiinued the learn- 
ed strjeant) that by the terms of this law, 
the documents on vvhicli the report wat 
founded must he submitted to the general 
couit before the resolution could lie agreed 
to. It wa.s impossible i«i put any other 
construction on the law. Though it was 
passed but a few minutes kutecedeutly to 
the present motion, it was nevertheless a 
liy-law, and its provisions must be at- 
tended to. 

An hon. Proprietor demanded whe- 
ther the law did not apply only to nevr 
resolutions? If so. he begged to submit 
that the present was not a new resolutioif. 
'riie proprittor.s were only called on to 
confirm that which had already been ap- 
proved of. 

Mr. Sei’geant Bosanquet said the by- 
law applied to every resolution. It or* 
dained that no grant of pension above 
£'200 should be submitted lo the com- 
missioners of the affairs of India, DUtil ft 
had rtNTeived the sanction of two general 
courts ; the resolution and report pf tbe 
courtrof directors, ami the documeaia oa 
which the latter was grounded, having been 
previously submitted to the proprietors. 

Mr. Lowndes said he attended at the 
preceding couit, and he must say that do 
grounds were theu stated for agreeiog to 
the lesolution. ^ 

^U. H, Jackson requested that Sir G. 
Barlow’s letter, as well as the accompa- 
nying report, which were both very short, 
should be read. 

Mr. Hume said, the question before the 
court now was, whethei*, after the expo- 
sition of tbe learned counsel, the letter 
of Sir G. Barlow could be considered a 
document sufficient to meet the spirit of 
the by-law. If the court thought it was, 
they might proceed ; if not, their lime, 
he thought, might be saved by postponing 
the re&oIuiioD. 

Mr. H, Jackson said, if the letter of 
Sir G. ^arlow and tlie resiioiutioo in form 
of a report were read, it would at ouce 
enable every person to judge whether tlua 
was the sort of docnnieat which the by- 
law contemplated, and guide the proprie- 
tors to a correct decision. 

Mr. Seigeant Bosanquet said, the by- 
law was explicit. It provided that the 
documents, whatever they might be, on 
which tbedecisioQof the court of dlrectoiS 
was founded, should l)e laid betbre the 
proprjVtor.s, It was a maiter of foci. 
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TTie Deputy Chairman bbserved, that 
if the letter of Sir G. Barlow was allowed 
to be read, and the resolution founded on 
ft, it would clearly appear that the court 
of directors had nothing in writing under 
thdr consideration when the resolution 
Was a»eed to, except that letter. Tt 
Wont® re then to be considered whether 
It was necessary, according to the letter 
of the by-law, to lay that document before 
■Hie proprietors. 

The letter was then read ; it was dated 
Streatham, May 21, 1818, and was couch- 
ed in nearly the following terms : 

“ Gentlemen, — A period of four years 
has now elapsdd since I returned to Eng- 
land, having served the Company in a 
iSrvil capacity for 34 years. It would be 
hnneceasary to detain you with an account 
of the high situations which during that 
time I held in the service of the Com- 
jany ; the important transactions con- 
nected with its best interests in which 
T have beeu engaged ; the resolutions of 
fhe court of directors, expressive of their 
approbation of my conduct on various oc- 
casions ; and the expectations which have, 
at iHfferent times, been held out to me, 
Tly yottr hon. court and his majesty’s go- 
vernment, of the most distinguishing ho- 
bourh and rewards : of all these circum- 
stances your hon. court is fully apprized. 
The situation iu which I at present stand, 
after my long services, is also known to 
your hon. court, except the exact amount 
of toy private fortune, which 1 alio de- 
'iailed in a letter to the late Chairman. 
tit speak of it further is, therefore, un- 
necessary. I request tiiat you will imro- 
dnce my case to the favourable notice of 
'ft* bpart. It will be, perhaps, sufficient 
ft State the rewards that have been con- 
fiirred on many of my predecessors, who 
'hJnte filed the high situation which I had 
Th* honour to hold. In your hands, hon. 
sirs, I leave my case, lagging of you to 
bring it under the consideration of the 
court in such manner as you may think 
proper. 

“ G.'H. Barlow.” 

Report of the committee of correspou- 
dence, dated March 31, 1819. 

“ Your committee have had before them 
a letter from Sir Geo. Barlow, submitting 
several circumstances to the considera- 
tion of the Company, which having 
duly weighed, they recommend that, in 
consideration of the long and faithful 
services of Sir G. H. Barlow, Bart. G.C’.B. 
the many eminent situations, particularly 
that of governor-general, which he has 
filled, and the very moderate means hr 
possesses for Supporting the high honour 
conferred on him by bis majesty; a pen- 
sion of ;fl500 (ter annum be granted to 
him, t» commence from the date of his 
letter, and to be paid out t>f the territmial 
rerohne of India.” 
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Mr. Patlison thought it was his duty 
to state, that the documents ou which the 
report was foundied were confined to Sir 
G. Barlow’s letter. The remaining ground 
on which this case rested consisted in the 
notoriety of Sir G. Barlow’s history. He 
did not sign that paper, nor did he deem 
it necessary to enter into the question of 
SirG. Barlow’s services; but he conceived 
it right to state, that the letter which had 
just been read was the only document that 
had been laid before the court of directors. 
That letter was addressed to the preceding 
Chairman, Mr. Bebb. He was bound to 
declare so much, and to state his opinion 
that, under these circumstances, the by- 
law had been fully complied with, as the 
ground of ihe resolution and report was 
laid before the pioprietois. 

Mr. Hume asked, from that doeiinient 
did the amount of Sir Geo. Barlow’s for- 
tune appear to the court ? If a former 
cliairtnan was apprised, by letter, of the 
amount of his property, that letter ought 
to be submitted to the propiielors. Tliere- 
forc, ihe hon. director’s own shewing 
his proposition that the by-law was com- 
plied with, would not bold. But let the 
court look to the resolution. They would 
find that the pension was not proposed ou 
the mere ground of the suiallness of Sir 
Geo. Barlow’s fortune : two other reasons 
were given for it, but no document was 
adduced to prove their validity. 

Mr. li. Jatkson said, nothing was more 
simple than the proposition of law which 
it had been endeavoured to argue, namely, 
that this not being a new resolution, it 
was competent for the court to proceed 
with it. The short answer was, that the 
by-law was law at that moment, but the 
pension was not law, and could not be so 
until it had passed through two succeeding 
courts. He admired and applauded the 
conduct of the hon. director (Mr. Grant) 
on this occasion. His feelings on the 
subject of tbe resolution were sufficiently 
known ; but favourable as he was to it, 
he wished it to be postponed till the 
period should arrive when no such objec 
tion could legally he advanced against 
the proceeding. To say that the by- 
law could not operate because the resolu- 
tion had already been before the court, 
was to maintain an untenable proposition. 
In this opinion he was borne out by 
his learned friend, who had most clcaily 
expounded the law. Would they then 
act ou a forced construction of the 
law, in order to prevent a delay of a few 
days ? surely it would be most indiscreet, 
most improper to do so. Ho had intend- 
ed to make some observations ou the 
career of Sir G. Barlow ; he would have 
offered them with all those feelings of 
generous sympathy which his case was 
calculated to inspire ; but, iu the same 
spirit, and with the same feelings, he 
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could not help deprecating a forced con* 
structiou of the law, which, viewed as a 
precedent, would produce the most baneful 
effects. Was it long since they had ad* 
joumed the grant to the Marquis of Has- 
tings, on account of an informality ? la 
that case the directors had not set forth, 
in the form of a repot t, the grounds on 
which they recommended the grant. They 
were now asked to do something more 
than merely to set forth the grounds ; 
they were to supply the proprietors with 
the grouudsand with the documents from 
which those grounds were selected. What 
was submitted to them in this instance ? 
No documents, bnt a catalogue of absent 
documents ; a list of documents, not one 
of which had been seen by them, and 
without which he did not think they could 
proceed. Indeed he felt that it would be 
mlscbievous to Sir G. Barlow if they did 
proceed under such circumstauces, for it 
would, and not utifaiily, elicit observa- 
tions that it would be much better to 
avoid. He would now call the aUeution 
of the court to Sir G. B.irlow's letter, 
which, however, he would not quote from 
the Asiatic Journal^. Sir G. Barlow 
adverted to ** the high situations which 
he had held in the service of the Com- 
pany ; the important transactious, con- 
nected with its best interests, in which he 
had been engaged ; and the resolutions of 
the court of directors expiessive of their 
approbattou of his conduct.” Now (de- 
manded ftir. Jackson) where are ihe.^'e 
resolutions ? H«'is oue of tliem been laid 
before the court ? Why were they with- 
.held? Would it be no gloiy, would it be 
no gratification to Sir G. Barlow to have 
tho^e memorials of his hououruble ser- 
vices published to tlie Company aud, to 
the world ? It would, assuredly, be most 
satisfactory to him, as it mn.<t be to 
every honest mind, to have these acknow- 
ledgments of his praUewoiiliy services 
generally known and disseminated. No- 
thing could be more honourable to him, 
be could not desire a prouder tiophy than 
those resolutions. If the court of direc- 


* In this part of bis spvech the learned gen- 
tleman made some severe observations on the 
manner i» which the debates are reported in this 
publication, winch we are unconscious of having 
merited. Those who areaware of the difiicuUy of 
reporting a protracted debate, where no facilities 
are afforded tor the purpose, and where, for the 

most part, the back of the speaker is turned to- 
wards the reporter, cannot be surprised if erfors 
aometime^pccur. Where they do happen, how- 
ever, tiicy are wholly unintentional, and when 
pointed out wc have most readily and cheerfully 
corrected them. We never have wiifiilly toisquot- 
-ed a document, or misrepresented any gentle- 
man’s argument. Wuh respect to documents, 
it may be necessary to observe, that we liavc not 
access to' those which are read behind the 
bar. They are read with great rapidity i ibecon- 
se<)uence is, that frequeiiily we can only com- 
mimicau their stthsiance; biit vhcnthisis fatily 
done, we conceive thru we base perforsied our 
duty. 


tors now proposed to give a pension to 
Sir G. Barlow, founded on certain reso- 
lutions which he declared they h^td pass- 
ed in commendation of his conduct, let 
the proprierors be put iu pos>e.ssjou of 
them. Thi.s was one of the propositioss 
which he had a right to luaiulaiiu He 
wished those resolutions to be fairly set 
ford), as they were documents distinctly' 
alluded to in Sir G. Barlow’s letter, lu 
addition to the grounds for remuneratiou 
wiiich he (Mr. Jackson) had already 
quoted from the letter. Sir G. Barlow 
further says ”and the expectations whkh 
have, at diffeient times, been held out to 
me, by your honourable court and bis ma- 
jesty’s governnu'u:, of the most distin- 
guished honours and rewaids.” With 
respect to the proccedinL.8 of his majesty*^ 
government towards Sir G. Biulow, that 
court hud nothing to do with theta j 
neither could they, iu ail probability, 
coinniand those documents to which Sir 
G. Barlow alluded, when he spoke of the 
expectations raised by the court of direc- 
tors; but certainly they could call for an 
account of those general measures which 
raised hopes and expectations of thiskiud- 
The executive body might say, in answer 
to their request, that certain letters did 
convey this or (hat devree of approbation^ 
and that, iu consequence, these expes:t^ 
tions were cherished by Sir G. Barhmt* 
By this mode of proceeding the court ^ 
directors would satisfy the pi»pi'ieton 
that they had more than the statemoot 
coDtaiued iu Sir G. Barlow’s letter, w 
evidence of the facts mentioned in tbe 
report. ” Of all these circuiostaopetf,” 
continued Sir G. Barlow, ** youi’ honour- 
able court is fully apprUeil.” If ko, be 
called on the executive body in their turn 
to apprise the proprieU)r.s of those facts, 
since a law had pu>Aed, within that hour, 
which rendered it absolutely necessary. 
He most decidedly agreed with the hoo. 
director (Mr. Grant) that the fair iuu^- 
pretatiou of the by law which bad bcca 
confirmed that morning, culled foE aaore 
infuruiatiou than had l>eeii given to the 
proprietors. What diil the Deputy Chair- 
man say? Conscious that there was a de- 
ficiency of documents, he observed, ** that 
when the resolution uHgiuated tlris by- 
law had not passed.” He never would 
have offered such an argument, but frea 
a consdousn^s that something mor«.ie^ 
wanted. The law which the court 
recently confirmed was one of tbe utmost 
moment. Ttieie ought to be something 
like a check given to that too generous 
tiisposUion which would grant ixmsiona 
without a proper invent igatioD. 'fbe Uw 
in question provided tl»at check. What 
was it ? A direct comuiaml that the court 
ofdii'ectors sbonld not only lay Ireforethe 
proprietors tbe grounds on which they re- 
couimended a pen ^ ion, but, these not 
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being thf>i;ght sutBcieiit, tliat they sliould 
also supply the documents. Let the comt, 
then, in ttie first instance fif earning into 
effect this most jn-«tective lav/, see that 
it was projieriy attended lo, and that no 
fojced cousirucrion was put upon it. Sir 
O.Baikiw wouM lose rmtliiog by the de- 
lay; on the contiary, be thought his 
4raosc would anp' re iii'iead of ioaiiig 
strength, wlien hi;^ friends bowed to the 
p^Fovisions of this l.tw. 

The Deputy Chainaa7i Said, when be 
■before offered bis opinioa to the court, he 
had done so with lespect and defeienre, 
;|ud merely stated his .sentiment.'- a^ an in- 
dividtiaL Since that rime lie iiad heard 
authofUies which inclined him to de- 
part from bis oi Igiual opinion. He felt 
that&e by-law haviuq been pasred before 
Ihe resolution for granting the peasiou 
was confii'med, it was not strictly in 
Alder to proceed with the diaciissioo of 
4be subject : under these circumstances 
be w'ouid gire his concurrenee to a post- 
ponement of the business to a future day. 
He wished, however, to know whether 
this proceeding was to abrogate and annul 
4lie first steps that had been taken with 
ftsspecc to the resolution ? He should be 
flail to learn whether the business was 
tobe begun de or whether the coiw. 
firroation of the grant was alone affected 
by the pif»seut law? He requested the 
kamed counsel to state his opinion. 

Mr, Sergeant Bosanquet said, with res- 
pect to the nature of the documents on 
wltich the resolution proceeded, that was 
•.^uestioii which must rest entirely with 
with those by whom the resolution was 
onginated. 'ihe question, whether this 
kiter was the only document on which 
the directont proceeded, could alone be 
kanted from iheo), if that paper, or 
anyodter, Was{Kvduced,as the document 
oa which the proceeding rested, it was 
im ihe general court to form an opinion 
whether it was a siifncicuc ground for 
•nch H resolution. But, whether it was 
or was not, lite only doeanieut must in 
the first instance depend on the declara- 
tion of the ill rectors. Tlie by-law sani, 
that before a grant of pension was sub- 
mitted to the commis.sioners for the affairs 
Of India it must be approved and con- 
firmed by two special general courts, and 
the documents on which the resolution 
was fonmied, as well as the resolution 
Itself, sliould be open to the inspection of 
the proprietors for a certain time, if this 
letter be tlic only document in tlie present 
rase, and was laid before the court when 
notice was given of the grant, then tl»e 
law had been comi>tied with, but if tbeie 
were other docuntcnts that bad not been 
open for inspection from the day of the 
pi'Oposed grant, then, in his (pinion, the 
hy>iaw applied to the former as well as to 
the present court. 


^-^Pensionto Sir G. Barloto* [OcT. 

fth-. 5. Dixon said, in a matter where 
considerable doubts rested and pressed ©a 
the mind, whether the business should 
be determined at the next court, or at 
a subsequent one, could not he of so 
much importance to SirGeoige Bailow 
as to have the proceeding propeily con- 
ducted. Therefore, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of any informality In their pro- 
ceedings, he hoped they would be begun 
de novo, 

JMr. Lowndes hoped the hoa. proprie- 
tor, who bad just sat down, would never 
call him to Older agaiu. He had spoken 
twice on this subject, \,hich was coutiary 
to the lules or all delibeiative bodies. So 
nnich for pieachers that did not practice : 
foi his owu part, he admired the man 
who practised what was right and made 
no boast ao^jut it. With respect to the 
question before them, it was clear iliat 
they had acted erroneously, and having 
taken a wrong step, they surely could 
not think of going on, and building on a 
bad foundation. If they found it bad, 
they ought to select a firmer ground, in- 
stead of persisting, and being ultimately 
obliged to annul their proceedings. The 
documents, it was demonstrated, ought to 
have been submitted to the proprietors, 
and that circumstance having been neglect- 
' ed, any further proceeding would be infor- 
mal. it was very true they might be auxioos 
to extend as inucb indulgence as possible 
to Sir G. Barlow; they might wish, in 
consequence of his services in India, to 
hasten his reward ; but it would be a very 
dangerous precedent if they tolerated 
any irregularity, since there were many 
persons who, if you gave them an inch, 
would take an el'l. Tlie reason why^^o 
changed his opinion at the last court, was, 
because he was led to believe that Sir Q, 
Bailow had lesigned, instead of being 
removed fioni his situation. He asked 
for no documents, because Sir G. Bar- 
low’s conduct had been made the subject 
of much couversutioD in that court, and 
those who ran might read. Still, how- 
ever, he conceived the by-law .should be 
complied with. Some opposition was of- 
feied to the grant, perhaps, on account of 
SirG, Barlow’s politics. Now he (Mr. 
l-owiMle'.) was a whig, and a true one ; 
but must he therefore oppose Sir G. Bar- 
low beciUise he was a friend to govern- 
ment ? {Order y ojder,) No, go long as he 
did .‘Service to the Company, he would 
support him, without looking to his poli- 
tical principles. — {Order, order,) 

Mr. Hoioorthy to order. He begged of 
the hoii. proprietor, whom he always 
heard witii picture, to confine himself 
to the subject under consideration. 'J’hey 
were not debating on the merits of Sir G. 
Barlow, but deciding on the nature of 
a by-law- — {Hear, hMr,) 

Sir. Lowndes continued. His reason for 
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niakiug these observatious wa«, that tiie 
ca«e ot Sir G. Barlow had been so much 
discussed in that place and elsewhere, as 
to render dociinients less necessary, in 
this instaice, than in almost any otiier. 
J?til1,!io\vever, he did not want to depart 
from the wholesome lule laid down in the 
by-law ; he wished the proceedings to be 
taken up de ftovo, on another day. 

The Chairman — “ I also think that 
the best and safest mcnle will be to jK»5t- 
pone the rjuestioivand begin de novo ** 

Mr. //tfwe said, SirG. Barlow, hi his 
letter, rested his claims on the Company 
on the repeated promise of the court of 
directors. He (Mr. Hume) hoped, that 
amongst the doenmeurs wliich would be 
laid before the proprietors, these |»ro- 
niises would not be forgotten. 

An hon. Proprietor said,' Sir George 
Barlow also founded his claiin*^ on the 
resolutions of the court of dircettns, 
which the lion, gentleman forgot to men- 
tion. 

Mr. Hume said, Sir George Barlow 
spoke of the resolutions of tne court of 
directors, and also of promises made to 
him, both of which he hoped would be 
attended to when the documents were 
produced. 

STATUE TO THE EIGHT HON. 

WAHKEN HASTINGS. 

The Chairman acquainted the court, 
that the cuuit of dnectors had, in con**e- 
qiieuce of the long and mei itorious srcr- 
vict-a of tlie late Right Hun. Warren Hast- 
ings, come to llie resolution of placing 
his statue in their conned room, at the 
Company’s expense. — (Hear ! hear !} 

“ At a court of directors, lieid on 
Wednesday, the 7th of July 

** It was resolved, tlutt, as the last 
testimony of approbnlinn of the long, 
zealous, and liououiabte '■erviecs of the 
Right Hon. M’^aiien H ibtiitgs, in main- 
taining the possessions ot the East India 
Company against the niaehinations of 
Europeans, Mahrattas, and Hiijduo>, the 
statiie of that eminent per.'on be placed in 
their Cfuiiicil room.” — {Hear ! hear !) 

The Chairman. “ It is my intenihm to 
pro[)Ose, at the next general comt, for 
ihe approbation of llie pioprietoi'*, that 
the «tatue of the Right l!*m. Warren 
Hastings be erecfed in tiuMouucil room, 
as a mark of their respite! for hU me- 
mory.** 

Mr. R. Jackson suggested the pro- 
priety of bringing the busiuc-s forward at 
some peiiod of the year wiien there would 
be a nttmerous attendance of proprietors. 
*rhe next quarterly genersU court would, 
he conceived, be a verv proper time. 

llte Chairman. “Then 1 shall propose 
the resolution at the next Quartet ly ge- 
neral court.** 

An hon. ProprUto7 observed, that the 


proposition would refiect the higlicat 
honour on the sentiments and leeiings of 
the court of directors ; and would, he 
was convinced, be met outside of the Imz 
with sentiments and feelings perfectly ia 
unison with those troin which it ema- 
nated. 

Mr. Lowndes said, his feelings were 
by no means in unison with the ptopii- 
sUioii} not that he felt any hosniit) to 
the individual whom (liey weie going thu» 
to honour, but becau»e lie did not like to 
See partiality inaiiifested towarils one 
person, while others of eqnal met it were 
neglect ed. 

The Chairman. “ The hon. proprietor 
will recollect that this is only a notice.** 

Mr. /^owndes .said, there was a pair of 
nohle brothei*8 to whom the Company 
owed a great deal ; and he could not con- 
ceire why the Marquis of Hastings should 
have a statue— — while no such 
honour was paid to the Marquis Wel- 
le>ley, or the Duke ot Wellhigten,-— 
{Laughter.) 

It was here intimated, that it wa.s the 
statue ot fVarren Hfisttn9S, and not o^ 
the Mo‘‘^jiis of Hastln•is•.^ a nibute in 
Itonour ot the dead, not of the living, 
that wa.s to he erected. Wiih this ex- 
planation, the right hon. proprietor sat 
down jH-rfectly satistied. 

MR. Wilkinson’s claim. 

The Chairman. “ I have to a©*' 
qiuint tiie court, that it is htrth^r Uiado 
special for the purpose of laying before 
the pioprietors, for their approbatiou, a 
resolution of the court of directors of the 
Hrhof July List, granting to Mr. James 
Wilkinson, under the circumstances thiure- 
iti state<l, the sum of 75,000 sicca rupees,^ 
at 2b. the current rupee, with interest 
thereon, at six per cent, per annum, from 
the 11th Oct. iHld to the day when pay* 
ment slnil be made.” 

Report of the 18th of August, 1819.— 
“Ihe court of directors of the united 
Company of Merchants trading to the 
East Indies, in pursuance of the hydaw 
of the ^aid Company, cap. 6, sec. 20, in* 
form the general couit, that they have 
passed a resohuion, in the words, or to 
the effect following 

** Having, on the I4th of July last, 
taken into consideration a letter frost 
Mr. James Wilkinson, dated the 5lh of 
July, in which he ex[>res«es his reading 
to to tlie decision of the court, and 
retjuests that his case may be recoo©- 
dered ; 

“ Resolved, that, tlmngh this court 
think's no ground exists for a reconsi^ 
deration of his claims, which havcakcady 
been fully investigated and decided on, 
nevertheless the court, taking an indul- 
gent and liberal view of Ijis rase, recom- 
mend that there be granted to him, for 
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the reasons stated in the report of the 
committee «>f iniymg and warehouses, as 
a full comjiensarion for the injury said to 
have been received by liim, tlie sum of 
75,000 sicca rupees, payable out of the 
ctunmerciai funds of the Company, at tite 
rate of 2s. the current rupee, with in- 
tei-est thereon, at six per cent, per ann. 
frcMtt tile 11th Oct. 1816 to the day 
when payment situli be marie ; subject to 
the approbation and couhriiiation of the 
court of proprietors, and the ai>probatioD 
of the board of coiumissioneis for the 
affairs of India; and that the ground mi 
which the said sum is granted, i.s the 
lujory alleged to have been -sustained by 
him. In con.sequence of the regulation of 
the Bengal government of 1812, renewing 
the uioijopoly of the saltpet)e trade.” 

The Chfthrman. “ This subject has been 
soofteti before the court, and has been 
80 ably argued, that it is unnecessary for 
me to enter into a detail of it. 1 shall, 
therefore, merely propose, That this 
court approve of the resolution of the 
court of directors of the l4tli of July 
last." 

ifU.town^et hoped that, for once, the 
court ff directors would give him leave 
to pnwse them for their honourable con- 
duct and great liberality on this occasion. 
They deserved the thanks of the court of 
proprietors for this act . — {Hear S /tear/) 
Mr. Wilkinson, by exemplifying the fable 
of the dog and the shadow, and snapping 
at a large object when he might have 
secured a smaller one, had lost all claim 
on the Company, 'i'hat gentleman was 
not present, therefore he would say no 
Boore on the subject; but, on behalf of 
Mr. Wilkinson, he thanked the court of 
directors for their kind and considerate 
OM^act. He was always happy to give 
tbegfi thanks when their proceedings de- 
sm«fd that mark of respect. 

Mr* H. Jackson said he could not sit 
comfoitHblY in hts seat, without acknow- 
iedgiog the very iiaiidsome way in which 
the court of directors had acted in this 
business. He knew that, as the friends 
ofiMr. Wilkinson had opposed the smaller 
sum, and called for one of much greater 
amount, tbecouK of directors would have 
bean ja^titied in that sort of resistance to 
tliedaim,whidi a refusal of their original 
proposition might be supposed to create. 
They bad, however, acted on a principle 
of liberality that could not be too much 
applauded or admired ; and, he was sure, 
they never could touch the true strings of 
affectionate feeling so well; they nevw 
conld procure -so much unfeigned respect 
and esteem, as when they set themselves 
above little considerations of every kind, 
and acted on the great principles of impar- 
tial justice, wholly unconnected with per- 
tor.al feelings. {Hear, bear). 

Mr. PutiisoB said he perfectly agreed 
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in ivhat the two hon. proprietor* had ob- 
served with respect to the conduct of the 
court of directors. He considered tiieio 
to have acted in a most dignified, Ijonour- 
able, and liberal manner. They oiigiiially 
proposed the grant of a certain sum to 
Mr. Wilkinson ; an attempt was made to 
increase it; that attempt entirely failed, 
bnt still the court of directors, over- 
looking the opposition they had received, 
adlieied to their first proposition. It was 
unnecessary to dwell on their conduct in 
this proceeding ; the act spoke for itself, 
and proved ttiat they were not influenced 
l.y any pcisenal feeling of private consi- 
deration. But lie hoped that those who 
0 |)posed tile principle on which the grant 
was fonndeil, might, without offence, be 
allowed to retain their opinion, since the 
attempt to procure a larger sum of money 
offered no argument in support of the 
principle on which Mr.Wilkinson ground- 
ed his claim. He (Mr, Pattison) and otlier 
gentlemen oppos^ the proposition en- 
tirely on principle, because they viewed 
the grant as a gratuitous waste of the 
public money. To that opinion he re- 
mained firm ; for, in his mind, the effort 
that was maile' to increase the sum did 
not strengthen, but rather weakened tlie 
force of tlie claim. He would not enter 
into the merits of this matter at all : to 
use an old adage, “ it would be as tire- 
some as a twice-told tale but he would 
do that whicli he recollected Sir Roger 
de Coverly, in The Spectator, diiected 
his cliaphiin to do. Instead of preaching 
his own sermons, he told him to select 
discourses from Tillotsou, or some otlier 
great man of that day, and to preach them 
to his Hock. What he (Mr. Pattison) liad 
to say on this subject had been so well 
expressed by Mr. Dowdeswell, one of the 
Company’s servants in Bengal, that lie 
begged leave to request that that gentle- 
man’s minute sliould be read, as bis last 
words on tliis question. 

Mr. R. Jackson was sure liis hon. friend 
would give him leave to say, that after lie 
had declared he rose without any iutciitiou 
of discussing tiie subject, tlie course he 
adopted, in concluding, was not quite the 
way of adhering to that golden rule, 
which he Iiad laid down for himself and 
others. Because, if tile question had 
been so often debated as to render a repe- 
tition of it as fatiguing as a twice-told 
tale (to use tlic e.'tpression of his hon. 
friend), the reading of partial documents 
was not tlie mode best calculated to pre- 
veut further discussion. Tlie court must 
feel, if Mr. Dowdeswell’s minute was 
read, that it would owe it to itself, to 
Mr. Wilkinson, and to common justice, 
to cause all the documents connected with 
the question, from the minute of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings downwards, to be laid 
^fore the proprietors on the instant. In 
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a court like the piesent, which had met 
without any idea ot' this subject being 
likely to undergo further discussion, 
many of the members of which, in all 
probability, were not aware of those 
counter-documents, so as to be able to 
call for their production, how cruel it 
would be to read a separate and solitary 
paper ! If his hon. friend insisted on its 
being read, he (Mr. Jackson) submitted 
whether it would not be just and proper 
to name a day when thc^e who were 
friendly to Mr. Wilkinson's claim might 
come forward and call for the counter* 
documents ? {Hear, hear), If an unfa- 
vomable document were demanded, and 
the favourable ones were kept out of sight, 
it would be iu the highest degree unjust. 
He should be greatly surprised if, Mr. 
Dowdeswell's minute having been read, 
his hon. friend did not himself call for 
the production of the others as a matter 
of justice. 

Mr, I second the hon. direc- 

tor’s motion, that Mr. Dowdeswell's let- 
ter shouhl be read." 

I^Ir. Pattiso?i. — “ I merely meant this 
document to be read as a part of my 
speech. Mr. Dowdeswell, iu his minute, 
has said every thing I wisli to say ; aixl 
surely 1 have a right to call for it," 

Mr, Lowndes wished gentlemen to re- 
collect Lor<l Chesterfield’s maxim, and 
if they did a favour to do It handsomely. 
Was this, he asked, a handsome proceed- 
ing ? They gave this gentleman a sum of 
money; and, at the same time, they sent 
him to ludia with a mark on him like 
Cain. It would thus seem as if thegraiit 
weie agreed to, not as an act of justice, 
but as a matter of favour. He considered 
it purely as an act of justice. They were 
giving liim not one-fourth of what he had 
lost, for he believed Mr. Wilkinson had 
lost near ;^100,000. If the hon. proprie- 
tor (Mr. Rigby) |}ersisted in seconding 
the hon. diiector’s motion for having Mr. 
Dowdeswell's minute read, he (Mr. 
Lowndes) would put it to the vote whe- 
ther it should be read or not. 

Mr. Rigbff said he was totally tiuaware 
of what the document drawn up by Mr. 
Dowdeswell contained, and he should 
he inditicd to suppose that it consisted 
of some protest against this measure, ra- 
ther than against tite man ; against the 
principle of granting sums of money out 
of the Company’s funds to make up for 
unsuccesslul speculations. He piotested 
against it altogether, because it might 
lead to consequences ruinous to the Coin- 
pany'.s affairs ; therefore he contended 
that every document which could throw 
light on such a subject should be read, 
not alone for the benefit of those who op- 
pc^ed the measure, but .also for tt e in- 
formation of the individuals who sup- 
ported it. If this were not done, it inlglit 
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be supposed that* the grant was conceded 
as a matter of favour, and that, in fact^ 
the whole was a job. He did not mean 
to say, or to insinuate that it was so; 
but lie must be allowed to observe, that 
the principle was most dangerous. He 
thought tlie court of proprietors ought, 
in all cases, to he perfectly aware of what 
the)' voted money for. One day or other 
the tables might be turned, their aff'airs 
might be in an unfavourable state, and when 
the Company applied to the legislature for 
assistance, they might say, “ Why do 
you come to us ? You have given away 
your funds to make up for unprofitable 
s})cculations, and you are unworthy of 
assistance." Under these circumstances, 
he thought the letter of Mr. Dowdeswell, 
who was a very celebrated character, 
should be read ; and thereiore he would 
persist iu his intention of having it sub- 
mitted to the court. 

Mr, .9. Dlron recommended most 
strongly that no documents should be read 
ill the present i*tate of this business. The 
•hou director (Mr. Paitisoii) must be aware 
of the recent (liscu«sions which the ques- 
tion had provoked, and, he tliougiit, must 
be anxious not to occasion a renewal of 
them. On the subject of the grant to 
Mr. Wilkinson, he most cordially agreed 
in the praises that had been bestowed on 
the court of directors fur their t‘Ouduct, 
nod he publicly acknowledged the honour* 
able liberality with which they had acted, 
after wftat had passed in that court ; for 
ceifainly, if the executive body hart pro- 
ceeded as most indivldaals would have 
done, they would uot a second time have 
recommended this grant, 'iliey might 
have said, and said with justice, after 
a large sum had been proposed by Mr. 
Wilkmsou's friends, in lieu of that which 
they rccoinnieudcd, that they would not 
pay any further attention to his claim. 
The sum first proposed was 75,000 ru- 
pees ; an attempt was made to raise it to 
288,000; and, at length, a middle course 
was taken, and the supporters of Mr. 
W'iJkinson moved for 180,000. 

Mr. Thompson rose to order, Tlie ho»* 
proprietor, heohseived, was quiteoutof 
order. What was the question before 
the court } It was, whether the proprie- 
tors would approve of the rcsolntioii ef 
the court of directors, or call for the read- 
ing of Mr. DowdeswVH’s letter. To tbe^e 
propositions the hon. proprietor ought to 
confine himself. 

Pdr, S, Uhvon said, it appeared, if he 
undemood the question, notwithstanding 
what had previou&ly passed, that in the ' 
mouth of July last, a new motion was 
made in the court uf diiectors, who now 
recommended to the coaii of proprietors 
to make a grant of a certain sum to Mr, 
W'llkitison, in conformity with a resoiii- 
tioo agreed toby tliem. This, therefore, 
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wMs a new question, and he had a ii"ht 
to dolivei- [lis seiuiinents on it. When 
the frieii'is of Mr. Wilkinson mored for 
2f5y,000 rupees, betook the liberty ot say- 
iiiiche thought they weie doing great in- 
jury to the cause they supported. Finding 
tliey were not likely to succeed in obtain- 
ing tiiat very large sum, a gentleman, not 
now piesent, proposed a middle course, 
iiaineiy, that Mr. Wilkinson should re- 
ceive 1^0,000 rupees, at the rate of 2s.6d. 
each i’a|)ee. Under the^e circimisianees 
the que.>Uou went to a ballot, and was 
lost. He wouhl not, ou this occasion, 
withhold his ojdnion of the conduct of 
tho'«e geutleiuen who called for the en- 
larged grant. It apjieared to him, pei- 
hap> he might be mi'^taken, that a body 
of gentlemen who had been in India, came 
into that court with a strong pre^umptioil 
ou their minds tliat the interest they 
posse^ssed, and wiiich tliey were deter- 
lulued to excit, would eualde them to 
carry flic largei sum. 'I'hero was another 
point, and ui speaking of it he wouhl 
not use any improper term, which they 
conceived likely to prevail witli a 
the pioprietors; it was founded on an 
old maxim, wliich he had often seen 
exemp1i6ed in life, that those who would 
not think for themselves, who would 
not take the trouble of weighing makers, 
were always ready to adopt a middle 
couisc. 'I’hus those gentlemen conceiv- 
ed that, when they abandoned thelarger 
sum, when tliey found they could not 
prevail on the court to grant 2-58,000 ru- 
pees, they might rest as-ured that all 
friends to the middle cour-^e would sup- 
jiort the reduced grant of 180,000. Bu', 
as ho had been willing to give 75,000 ru- 
pees, and that sum was refused, he did 
not think that he was bound to vote for it 
when it was brought forward a second 
time ; and, therefore, he would not hold 
up his hand in favour of it. 

Mr. Humt* appealed to the hnu. direc- 
tw, and entreated him to consider, with 
his usual cainlonr, whether the friend.s of 
Mr. W’ilkin.'ion copld sit quietly and allow 
XhGOitly luiiui.c tli.it was unfavourable to 
liiscl.iiiii to be read, without observation, 
and without calling for other docuaients 
He suhiiiitted wlietiicr or no it would 
be con>i.stent with justice to persevere 
in the present motion, after the subject 
had undergone three long days’ debate, 
and when the documenfs connected witii 
the qni‘?tioii had been before the court 
ftK* seven inoiUhs? The que.>lion had 
been most completely diseu«iSed ; it bad 
bren ex.tinined in all its bearings j no new 
light c«)ald be thrown upon it. He (Mr. 
Humej ha<l voted against the two large 
sums ; he proceeded ou a dllferent prin- 
ciple of calcuiafion ; but still he thought, 
t . - '"h he (ihFercd from those who pro- 
p r' ^ gieater remuneratiou, that it 


would be an act of injustice towards Mr. 
Wilkinson to read the minutes now called 
fur. In coming to the opinion which he 
had formed, alter reading every document 
that he could procure ou the subject, he 
found that all those wdio were consulted, 
whether they were right or wrong he 
would not stop to iiKjuire, were of opinion 
that some reniuiieiatioii was due. The 
court of directors having agreed to the 
piesciit re.solution, he trusted the lion, 
gent, would see the propriety of not pres- 
biiig the leading of Mr. Dowdeswell’s 
minute, wlnVii was the only one not fa- 
vourab t to Mr. Wilkinson’s claim. And, 
aftci all, it cuii^eved only a half and half 
opinion ; for it did not appear that he 
spoke decidedly, while the other gentle- 
men wcie unequivocally favourable to the 
clali*) . Surely the lion- diivctor would 
not think it ncce.S'-aiy to have that single 
document r#:Kl after such an ample di&- 
cu'-siou, but would allow the question to 
proceed :tl ouce to the vote. 

Mr. saiil, he knew not how 

far the lion. gent, might feel himself jus- 
tified in stating to the pioprietors the 
opinion of Mr. Dovvdeswell ; to him, 
iiowever, the proceeding appeared to be 
liicoiTect. He (Mr. Pattison) wished to 
have the document itself read, and bad 
no desire to (►fier any comments of hia 
own. If it were thought that he wanted 
to lake any Julvaniuge of tiie ab epcc of 
Mr. Wilkiu-son’s friends, by calling for 
lliat document, he could assure those 
xvlio harboured the idea that it wa.s a 
line of coniiucf lie never adopted. lie 
thougiit himself justified, nay, he knew 
he was justified, in liaving the document 
lead if he deemed it pioper; if, tbeie- 
fou*, lie gave up the reading of this pa- 
per, he begged it might be considered as 
a .sacrifice to peace and harmony. Still, 
however, he would hold up his hand 
again:>t his motion, and to shew his rea- 
sons for so doing, he meant to have 
closed his .speech witli a peroiaiion diaun 
from Mr. Do wiles well's minute. H..s 
Opinion had not undergone the sli^hte.st 
ch.ange, nor would it if he stoml alone. 
TUeie was a Latin line, which dtscribed 
his feelings ou thi:) ipie.-itiou ; 

*• yictnx causa Dus placuit sed itcta Catuvi 

He wished to make a little Cato of him- 
self, atid continued to think that the piui- 
ciple he espoused, however unsucce.'-^lul, 
wa> the just one. He wished to addiuc 
the opinions of able men in suppoit of 
his own j but having been personally 
.ippeaied to, he would loiego his inten- 
tion. 

All hon. Proprietor said, if one docu- 
ment was read, he could not see any rea- 
son for opposing the reading of anotlier. 
He recollected on a former day the opinion 
of Mr. Seaton was read twice, why tlieu 
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should that of Mr. Dowdeswel! he witli- 
iicid.^ He objected to the piinciple of 
this tyrant ; he objected to the procecdini^ 
in all its hearings. If the precedent were 
established it would be most (huiferous. 
Tfiey had a right to hear Mt. Dovvdes- 
well’s opinion on the claim. 

The Chairman said, tliat that paper 
had been read in court on a foimrr day. 

Mr. Behh said, while he fully coticuiied 
in tiie pi'niscs tiiat had been bestowed on 
the com t of directors for the liberal view 
they had taken of this question, in dis- 
carding all personal feelings, and shewing 
that they haiboured no resentment agdin:»t 
JMr. Wilkinson or his friends for having 
attempted to procure an enlarged sum in 
opposition to their declared sentiments, 
still he was of opinion that Air. Wilkin- 
son liad no right whatsoever, in law, in 
equity, or iu morality, to receive a single 
shilling of the Company’s money. That 
opinion he and ceitain of his colleagues 
e.vprcssed by a regular dhsent and that 
opinion remained unshaken in his mind. 
He would not enter into a discussion of 
the qiiestiou, because, to use the words of 
his hon. hiend, it woidd he as tiresome 
as a tale twice told; but he would cad 
the attention of the Court to a conse- 
quence which was likely to be produced, 
if this sum was granted. In that etent, 
Mr. Wilkinson’s agent, Doolum Doss, 
would have just as much right to come 
before the Company and demand a sum of 
money as his piincipal had. On the best 
calculation he could make, Doolum Doss’s 
piofits would amount, on a moderate 
scale, 'to 80,000 rupees, for his contract 
during fire years. If the decision were 
in favour of Mr. Wilkinson, then, he 
contended, Doolum Doss would have a 
right to demand that sum. Every other 
individual who had been treated as Mr, 
Wilkinson \v;is would have an equal 
right to deinaiid rcinunenition ; and what 
sum of money it would take out of the 
Company’s pocket to meet those claims, 
it was impossible for him to sav. He 
must here beg leave to correct what had 
fallen from an hon. proprietor (.Mr.Hutiie), 
as to the Company’s govcrnuieiit abroad 
being unanimously in favour of this claim. 
The Governor-general, and most of his 
council, certainly said that some compen- 
sation was due, but Mr. Dovvdeswell wiuj 
averse to that opinion. Let not the 
court go away, therefore, with the im- 
pression that the members of the govern- 
ment were unanimously in favour of rc- 
nmneratioD, since it appeared that one 
very able gentleman opposed it. He ob- 
jected to the principle, and should there- 
fore hold up his liand against the motion. 

Mr. Thompson rose to correct an oh- 
servatioti that had fallen from the hon. 
director who lia<I just spoken. He .said, 
if the present motion weie agiccd to. 


that the agent of Mr. Wilkinson, and any 
other individual who had su^faiIlC(l in- 
jury by the rcgnlatioii of the Hengal g(»- 
verniuent, would Iiave a vijjht to come 
forwaid and procure from the jiiftice of 
the Company that remuneration uidcii 
they were entitled to df'iand. lit an- 
swer to that he would say, let them come 
forw.ird, let them lay the merits of their 
case hetore the Company, and their de- 
mand would he dealt with as Tlie <lictaies 
of justice required. He .submitted tlirtt 
this formed no solid objection against Mi. 
Wilkinson’s claim. 

Air. R. Jackson said, liis hon. friend 
(Mr. Rigby) had treated this question, as 
if the projiriclors were going lo lemuin- 
rate Mr. Wilkinson for some loss sustain- 
ed by some nnfoitunate conmieicial speeu- 
laiion ; but, if he had attended to the 
restdulion of the court of directors, he 
would have found that the case wa** very 
dificrcnt. H ran thus: — “ Resolved, that 
tlmugh this conn thinks no ground exists 
f )r a re-consideiation of his claims, which 
hare already been investigated and dc- 
cide<l on, neverthole-s the coui t, taking 
an indulgent and liberal view of his case, 
recommend that there be gi anted to 
hjiii, fertile reason stated in the repoit 
of tlie committee of buying and ware- 
houses, as a full compensation for the 
injury alledged to have been sustained by 
him in consequence ot the arrangemems 
of the Bengal government, the sura of 
75,000 sicca rupees.” Certainly this rc- 
solutiOD did not call on them to remime- 
rate a man wlio had speculated unsuccess- 
fully. The recommendation was founded 
on the reasons stated in the report of the 
committee of buying and warehou'^cs, who, 
it should be observed, had gone through the 
whole quesiioij, and had given it their 
opinion, that iu justice the Company 
ought to remunerate Air. Wilkinsoii to 
the extent ot 75,000 rupees, as a com- 
pensation for the injuiy be had sustained 
by the renewal of the saltpetre monopoly, 
ail act of tile Bengal guvernment. He 
thought it was idle to suppose that this 
grant would open the door to other claims, 
because Mr. Wilkinson was the person 
by name to whom the Bengal government 
allowed the benefit of those contracts, 
and he alone could derive advantage from 
then). This being the case, the claim 
could not go beyond him, a point that was 
fairly argued during the two or three 
days when tlii.'i subject was under discus- 
sion. That excellent man, Mr. Dowdea- 
welljWas, he knew, adverse to the claim, 
but it ought not to bo forgotten that the 
special committee, composed of able and 
intelligent men, were in favour of it. Let 
not gentlemen lun away with the idea 
that Mr. Wilkinson’s Iriends, of their 
own mere motion, piopo.std a largersum ; 
they only reconmaiuled what a '*pecial 
3 G 2 
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committee, the members of which were 
men of honour and ability, Iteld to be the 
just measure of Mr. Wilkinson’s remu- 
neration. The Marquis of Hastings cer- 
tainly thought it was something too mucli, 
and an infeiior sum was .substituted ; but 
that noble person and his council, with 
the exception of Mr. Dowdesvvell, dis- 
tinctly admitted Mr. Wilkinson’s equitable 
right to remuneration, and avvaided a 
larger sum than the boaidof trade had 
given : the Latter mimed 75,000 rupees, 
the former awarded somewhere about 
200,000. The committee of buying and 
warehouses allowed the equity of the 
claim, and recommended that Mr. Wil- 
kinson shuiild receive 75,000 rnptes, the 
sum agreed on hy the board of trade. 
Cheered and eiicoiii aged by the different 
favourable reports wliich were made with 
respect to his cl.iim by some of the most 
eminent chaiaeiers in India, men vvlio 
were peifectly disinterested, Jlr. Wilkin- 
son’s trieuds in this country thought he 
ought to receive a larger sum, and in con- 
formity Willi that impression, they moved 
it. He thought it necessary to state ihi', 
that tliere slioiild he no iiiisnndeistanding 
on the subject. It gave him sincere plea- 
sure to find, that though the larger sum 
was strongly contended for hy the friends, 
of Mr. Wilkiuson, and the sm.dler sum 
propo-ed hy the court of directoia was re- 
jected, yet these gentlemen cherished no 
feeling of resentment, but again recom- 
mended that 75,000 rupees should he 
granted, not to a rash commeicial spe- 
culator, but to an individual wliuse equi- 
table right to a lemuiieration for eeriaiii 
losses w<is geneially admitted. He felt 
much obliged to tile lion, director (Mr. 
Pattisou) for his conitesy and candour in 
withdrawing his request that the ininiite 
of Mr. Dowde: well sliould be read, which, 

|f persisted in, must have inevitably led to 
the reading of many otliers. He trusted 
the bu-iuess would now proceed witiiout 
fartlier comment. 

Blr. Elp/tiristone wished to a'b one 
qiie.stioi), immily, whether tin presunt 
grant was to cover t!ie whole of the claims 
lhat might he brought by Mr. Wilkinson 
and his friends against the Compnny, be- 
cause anotlier per.-on, Doolum Dos.'*, was 
mentioned as also having a right to make 
a pecuniary demand. He should be glad 
to know whether more claims were con- 
templated agiiinst the Company ? Mr. 
Wilkinson’s claim, in his opinion, was 
not founded in law or leason, the grant 
was merely giatuiloiis ; therefore, when 
they were c.ihed on to agree to it, they 
would do well to consider to what ixtcnt 
the principle was Lkcly to be carried, and 
how far the pri cedent was meant to be 
i.eted on. Obserriiig tlie disposition of 
the general com t, lie would not ojqvose 
(he motion ; but if the pioprietois had 
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their own interest tile least at heart, they 
would inquire to what length this gra- 
tuitous principle was likely to go. 

Mr. Hume said, he thought he could set 
the hon. director’s conscience at ease. 

Mr. Elphimtone. “ My conscience is 
perfectly at ease.” 

Mr. i/nm** continued. Perhaps he should 
have said that he would remove itie hon. 
director’s uneasiness ; a something whicli 
it wasdifBeult to understand, tliat told him 
the present inigiit not be the last charge 
of this n.itnre. He wished to know 
whether other claims of a similar kind 
would not be made on the Company, and lie 
paiticulaily adverted to Doolum Doss. In 
aii-wcr, he begged leave to state that 
Doolum Doss was a sub contractor, a 
person who contracted under Mi. Wilkin- 
son, and tlie claims of the principal being 
discharged, it was clear the agent conk! 
make no demand. He would put the hon. 
director in mind of the opinion given by 
their former standing counsel, now the 
cliief baton of Scotland, in lhat court, 
who quoted the well-known maxim ; — 
“ Omne majus continet in ae mim/s." 
Upon this principle lie thought Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s claim included that of his agent, 
and tlierefore no fear need be entertained 
of any fartlier call. 

Mr. Loien'/cs said, he was sorry to sec 
two iTOther dircclors com ng forwaid 
and disappioving of a measure tliat had 
been sanctioned by tbeir colleagues. When 
they declared tliat the present resolution 
was inijiroper, their declaration cut two 
ways . It wa.s saying, in effect, th.it Mr. 
Wilkinson did not deserve this grant; it 
w.as p'adng a mark on that gentleman, 
and, at tlie same time, passing a censnre 
on their colleagues, whose judgment they 
jiroclaimed to be inferior to their own. 
He, however, could not imagine lhat 
those two gentlemen possessed more 
sense tiiaii all the rest of the diieciors 
together. TItc observations tliey had 
made implied, that in voting a sum of 
75,000 rupees, they were tloiiig an act 
whicIi they would not have sanetioued if 
tliey had looked at tiie subject projierly. 
What was the use of requesting Air. 
Dowdeswell's letter to be read, e.\ctpt for 
the piiri«),-e of sajiiig that his principle 
was the just one, and the court of direc- 
tors should have adopted it. He conceived 
it wt.uld have been mote courteous to 
have said, “ Wiiatever my opinion is 1 
will not j»res.s it on the court, as the 
majority is so great against nn .” Had 
tiiose boil, directors confined themselves 
to a few word.s, merely to shew they liad 
not changed their opinion, their conduct 
would, he thought, have been more praise- 
worthy. 

Tile motion wrns then agreed to, only 
.«'’veti lituid.s being lield up against it, and 
the court adjourned. 
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LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesdaij, Sept. 28, 1819. 

Coffee. — The market continued heavy last week, 
and on the Thursday a depression of 2s. « 3s. took 
place on the ordinary dcbcripiions, the fine nearly 
supported the former prices. The parcels that 
were offering in the market by private contract 
for money, had the-ctfect of further depressing 
the prices. 

6ugor.— The business effected, by private con- 
tract last week was not extensive, yet the market 
had much the appearance of an improvement, 
both m the demand and in the prices. The kasu 
India sale, consisting of 21,g66 packages, uent 
off With some briskn- ss, and it was esUmuted that 
about 14,000 packages were sold, and 7»60O 
bought in. The total imports of East-India Sugar 
this year, lod.ooo packages, ot which 74,000 
have passed public sale. The stock in ihe East- 
India warehouse, sold and unsold, is stated at 
nearly 49,000 packages. 

.Rice. — IS,422 bags declared for sale at the Easl- 
Zndia House. There were only about 8,000 bags 
dispo'cd of, the remaining 8,000 were t.iken in 
for the proprietors. The total import of Rice 
from the East-Indies this year is 172,000 b^gs, of 
which 120,000 have passed public sale. &2,000 
have not passed the sales. The stock of Rice in 
the East-India warehouses is stated at i6t,000 
bags. 

Cotton.— The India sale, 1st proximo, has been 
further increased by small parcels of Surat, Ben. 
gal, and Bsurhon Cottons. The market tenia. ns 
in a very depressed state, and it is generally I c- 
heved that the heaviness will continue until the 
result of the India sale is known. 


BIRTHS, MARRI.VGKS, and DEATHS, 
HOME LIST. 

luformatior, respecting Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages, tn fatuihes connected wuk India, tf 
tent under cover, post paid, to Alessrs. B ocfc ami 
Co., Leadenhall Street, will be tnserted tn our 
Journal free 0 / expense. 

BIRTHS. 

Bept. l. The lady of James Haig, Esq. of Cre.at 
Russell Street, Kioomsbury Square, uf a sun. 

8. in Wimpole-strect, the lady of Edward Mar- 
joribanks. Esq. ofadaughter. 

11. At Kcnsingion, the lady of John Smith, Esq. 
of the Hun. £asi-India Company’s Madias Ci>il 
Service, of a daughter. 

17. At Connaught place. Lady R. Wigraoi, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

July 2g. At Antigua, Henry R. Cassin, M. D. to 
Catherine, widow of tlie late Thomas Watts, 
Ewi. of the Hou. East-India Company’s Civil 
Service, Madras F.stiblishmcnt. 

Sept. 16. At 8t. George’s Church, Bloomsbury, 
William Cousens, Esq. Hun. EaNt-India Com- 
pany’s Naval Service, to Miss Mary Ann Leech, 
daughter of the late Robert Leech, Esq. of St. 
Helena. 

21. At St. George’s, Hanover Square, Joseph 
Barretto, Esq. of Portland Place, to Emily, 
only daughter of Richard Potts, Esri, of Upper 
Clapton, and niece to Georg« Paterson, Esq. 
Deputy Accountant General to the East-India 
House. 

DEAT.TS. 

In February last, at Ascot, In the East-Indies, 
Mi-is Louisa Lichigaray, daughter of the late 
Samuel Lichigaray, Esq. of Phiilybrooke House, 
Lavion. Essex. 

Aug. 6. Of a violent dysenierv, on board the 
Honourable Company’s ship General Heuett, 
John Edwards, aged 18, second son of Capt. 
George Hnnper, late of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s service} he was a most amiable ^nd pro- 
mising youth, his loss w ill. therefore, be long 
and deeply felt by his atilictcd family, 

— . At Crccavrish, near Tncold, in Tl'.esjily, 
greatly and deservedly lamented, while on bis 
route ovc.IanJ tiofti Indu. Johu Arm-ttort. 


E'q. surgeon on the Hombav P.^tahli.hmfut, 
youngest son of the late Chatius Armstrun;, 
M.D. of Upper Charlotte Street, Fit/.roy Squa e, 
and Ealirg, Middlesex. 

Sept.’l Ot an infiammatory sore tliront, aged 
26, at Brighton, wheie sue went V>ut three 
weeks before to soothe the affliction of a si'-itr 
for the recent loss of two chi'tlrcn, Iciusi 
Winsley, daughter of the l.ite Wm. Lewis, Esq. 
formerly a Member of the Bomba) Goiern- 
ment. 

15. Archihild, the infant «on <:f C.*pt. Blan- 
shard, of the Honourable Compiny’s ship Car- 
natic • 




INDIA SHIPPING INTKLLIGENCK. 


Jrrirals. 


Aug. 29 Gratesend, llialia, Herl'ert, from Ben- 
g'h 

30 Liverpool, ^^illiam Ashton, from Bengal 28 
Feb., the Cape 24 May. and St. Helena J6 June. 

31 Liverpool, Theti", Brown, from Be- q.d. 

Scat. 1 Off Margate. S Grivesend, Cf'inwaUis, 

Findlay, from the C-ipe ol G lOil Hope 9 Juli. 

— Deal, 7 Gr.wesetu!, Lady Cur.phcll, Marquis, 
from Bengal 23 Jan., Mtdraseo Feb., and 
Helena 3 July. 

2 Deal, 6 Gr.ive8end, Dunira, Hamilton, frc>m 
Chu'a 3 I March, Angier 4 Ma>, and bt. Helena 
8 July. 

— Deal, 5 Grivesend, General Hewitt, Cameron, 
fr« m Madras and St. Heicna. 

— Deal, 5 Gravesend, Muiiha, late Hoare, from 
Bengal. 

— Liverpon', Eclipse, Cogill, fiom Eomb-iy 27 
March, Mangalore 8 April, and the Cape la 
June. 

— Liverpotd Wilham Ncilson, Pearson, from 
Bombay March, and the Isle of France u 
Mn. 

I Hii i^leol VVight, 8 Gravesend, Brothers, Stump, 
from I’atrtva and the(.‘‘pe. 

— OtF the I i/.ard, k Gravcsciid, Caledonia, Wales, 
from Bengal. 

— Liverpool, Sherburn, Beach, Trom Bengal 1 
Marcli, and St. Helena i3 June. 

4 Deal, 7 Gravesend, Zoroaster, Ross, from Ben- 

8 Dover, 6 Gravesend, Margaret, Allen, from 
Bengal. 

— Off Dover. 9 Grivesend, Cyrus, Miller, from 
Bombay, 

— Deal, 7 Gravesend, David Scott, Hunter, from 
Bengal and Madras. 

— Deal, 8 Gravesend, Hebe, Sugdcii, from Ben- 
gal. 

6 Cowes, 15 Deal, Columhiis, Robbins, from Ba- 
tavia 30 Aprd. 

13 Off Falmouth, in bed, 93 Gravesend, Mof- 
f.itt. Lee, from China an 1 St.Haiena. 

19 Liverpool, Curnwol, 0\.c\. from Bengal. 

26 Deal. Bnlhant, Feiin, trom Bengal and the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

27 Off Portsmomh, Julia. Schott, frotn Chia'i 3 
M3), and Batavia lO June. 


Depai titles, 

tug. 27 Gravesend, 3i Deal, Lovely Maria, Smith, 
lor the Cape of Good Hope. 

iepi. 7 Gravesend. 13 ronsmouih, General Pal- 
mer, Truscott, for Madns. 

— Cowes, 8 Lymmgion. British Colony, Sco t, 
for the Cape of Good Hope. 

0 Deal, Kockimiham. Waugh, for the Cape of 
Good Hope and India. 

7 Cravesend, is Deul, Mulgrave Castle, Ralph, 
for Bombay, 

10 Gravesend, 25 Deal, Vitioria, Driver, for Ben- 
gal. 

17 Gravesend, Oromocto, Strickland, for Bom- 
bay. 


INDIAN SECrurnE.S AND 
EXCHANGES. 

By the latest accounts received from Calcutta, 
(March 18), it appear-, th it the <5 per Cent. Loan 
Paper was at a discount varying from o.ie and a 
quarter to one and tlircc quarters per Cent. 

The ExchaU'^ aiCa'cutH on Loi.don. for 
a’.Sii Mcnlh.'!: g'l’, s-ui 1., ;J. per i :cs R.qne. 



TIMES appolntea for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS nf the SEASON 1819-20. 
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Pric^ Current of Easl-Tndia Produce for September 1819 , 




L. 

, 8. ll. 

L. 

. t. 

d. 


L. 

s. 

d. 

Cochineal 


0 

b 

6 to 

0 

a 

0 

Drugs, &c. for Dveing. 




* oirtt’, Java 

....cwt 

5 

10 

0 — 

7 

0 

0 

Turmerick, Bengal. .cwt. 

0 

15 

0 

• Cheiiboii 


5 

6 

0 — 

5 


0 

China 

1 

10 

0 

— Bourbon 








Zedoaiy 
















Colton, Surat 

. ...Ib 

U 

0 

7 — 

O 

u 

10 

Blue 
















— Bengal 


0 

0 

7 — 

0 

0 

9 

— Blue and Violet 

0 

8 

9 

— Bourbon 


0 

1 

4 — 

0 

a 

3 

— Purple and Violet... 

u 

8 

3 

Drugs, &c. for Dveine. 







— Good Ditto 

0 

7 

Q 

Aloes, Eputira .. 

....cwt. 

5 

5 

0 — 

7 

0 

0 

- — Fine \ lolet 

0 

7 

6 

Anniieed'i, Star.. 


3 

15 

0 — 

4 

« 

U 

— Good Ditto 

0 

7 

0 

Borax, Refined. 


3 

10 

0 — 

4 

0 

0 

— Fine Violet it Copper 

0 

6 


U n refi ned , or Ti ncal 

4 

4 

o — 

4 

10 

0 

Fine & Good Copper 

0 

6 

0 

Cainphire unrefined 

10 

It) 

0 — 

U 

0 

0 

— Middling Ditto 

0 

.5 

6 

Cardemoms, Malabar., lb 

0 

2 

6 — 

0 

6 

0 

— Ordmaiv Ditto 

o 

4 

10 

' Ceylon 


0 

3 

0 — 

0 

3 

6 

Fin - Madras 

0 

4 

0 
















Q 









Castor Dll 

lb. 

0 

1 

1 1 — 

o 

8 

10 

Satilower cwt. 

26 

0 

0 

Ciiina Root 

....cwt. 

1 

0 

0 — 

1 

10 

0 

Sago cwt. 

1 

0 

0 

Cocnhis fndicua.. 


1 

5 

0 — 


2 

0 

Silipeirt, Refined cwt. 

2 

3 

0 

Coluinbo Root,.., 


t 

15 

0 




Silk, Bengal Skeiii 11). 

1 

0 

1 






4( 







Gum Ammoniac, 

lump.. 

10 

0 

0 



— Ditto While 
















— Assafietida... 


fl 

0 

0 — 

15 

0 

0 

Organ zi lie 

I 

18 

0 

— Benjamin . . 


7 

0 

0 — 

38 

0 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon 

0 

6 

8 

— — An mil 

...cwt. 

5 

0 

0 — 

8 

0 

0 

— Cloves 

0 

3 

3 

— Galb'iinun... 








— — Bourbon 




Gambognim 


15 

o 

0 — 

19 

0 

0 

- . — Mate. 

0 

6 

7 

Mviih 


0 

0 

0 — 

17 

0 

0 

— Nutmegs 

0 

4 

10 

Ohbanum.... 


« 

0 

0 — 

7 

0 

0 

— Ginger rwi. 

1 

1 

0 

Lac Lake 


0 

1 

9 — 

0 

3 

0 

Fepntr. Company’s lb 

0 

0 

7 

Dve 


0 

5 

< — 

0 

6 

6 

Puvilege 

0 

0 

7 

.Shell, Block 








. — VVinie 

0 

0 

10 

Sh vired .... 








Sugar, 'Yellow cwt. 

1 

10 

0 

— Stick 








— White 

2 

0 

0 

Musk. China 

....oz. 

0 

17 

0 — 

1 

0 

0 

— Brown 

1 

3 

0 

Nux Vomica 

...cwt. 

1 

4 

o — 

1 

10 

(1 

Tea, Bohea lb. 

0 

1 

8 








0 





— Cinnamon 


0 

15 

0 



— Souchong 

0 

3 

0 

— Cloves 


0 

S 

6 




— Campi»i 




— Mace 








— Twankay 

0 

2 

7 

— Nutmeg* .... 


0 

1 

0 — 

0 

1 

6 

— Pekoe 

0 

4 

9 

t>oi,itn ... . 

....lb. 







— Hvson Skin 

0 

2 

7 













Sal Ammontac ... 

, tsvt. 

6 

0 

0 — 

7 

0 

0 

— Gunpowder 

0 

7 

0 

.Senna 

1!). 

0 

1 

8 — 

0 

2 

6 

Tortoiseshell 

1 

15 

0 

Tutmenck, Jd\A 

..rwl. 

1 

5 

0 — 

t 15 

0 

Woods, Saunders Bed. .ton 

4 

10 

0 


to 0 18 0 
— J 1& O 


— 0 9 1 

— 086 
— 080 

— 0 T U 

— 0 7 3 

— O 6 10 

— 0 6 3 

— 0 4 10 

— 050 

— 0 7 6 

— 0 13 O 

— 28 0 0 

— 1 10 o 

— 10 5 

— 1 15 4 

— 18 11 
— « 10 0 
— 0 10 1 


— 0 • 


1 


— 1 18 0 

— 2 10 O 

— 18 0 
— 0 1 10 
— 0 1 10 

— 044 

— 040 

— 0411 

— 047 

— 060 
— 080 
— 200 
— 5 10 0 


GOODS DKCLAHKD VOW SALE AT 
'mi: KAST-INDIA HOLSK. 

For Salt' 1 (>cto^er-~Piompt 14 Januarj/, 1820. 
I^cemrd.—Coti'jn Wool. 

For S'lU 19 Oitober — Prompt 21 Januarj. 
lAcenii'ii and Priv ite-Tiatln, — Indigo, 
l ot Salt- A X()CiaibPr—J*r‘‘mpt 11 Februarp. 
Cotnpnriij ’^, — Siltoefre — Bliclc fep^/er— Cinna- 
in, in— Clove? — M.uv- — N iitmegs — O I of Mare. 

L’C'-iiivd aud Piualc-i'mdc, — Cassia Lignca— 
Ciiigcr— (*as5id Oil 

For Salr'22 .Vnti tn'ier — Pruwpt 17 March. 
Coinpauif's — 1 .mil China Uaw-stik. 
i'litatr-’i'ii.i/e,— liviJ^al and China bilk. 


CARGOES OF EAST-INDIA CO.MPA- 
NY’S SHIPS lately ARRIVED. 

CARGOES of the 7.)«nira and Mojfnit from China. 
tlie Neptune irom Afudros, and the General 
Ileicitt from Bengal, Mailrti<i, and Ceylon. 

CoMp(tfiy*i. — Te.i —Coast P.ece Goods— Nan- 
kcvn-* — Saltpetre — Cinnamon — Pepper— Cotton, 
Pucute-Ttaiie aud f rttileifp, — Tea — Nankeens 
— ■ s'.. Piece Good* 
— ■ * . Illood— Gum 

Bi •. t ■ If . ■ Seed Coral 

R' i . • i ■ i» . I Uorii Tips— 

Madeira Wme— Slicrry. 


SHIPS LOADING KOK INDIA. 



Tor.S. 

I CommanJets. 

Jf'herc to. 

Lon^ch - - - 

5CK) 

Driscoll - 

' Bombay direct. 

Ilcnr. PorcUcr -t 

OtK) 

Pliiihps - 

Madras and Bengal. 

'Iim-indra . - - 

30 1 

Price - - - 

Madra* and Bengil, leave to touch at Matleira. 

Album - - - 


West - - 

Isle of Fr.ince. 

Norbilk . . - 

fUO 

Luiey - - - 

Madrasand Bengal, leave to touch at the Cape. 

ticoriie Hum* - 

4-)0 

Telfcr - - 

Midras and Bengal. 

Cub. mb) - - - 

4i0 

Richardson 

Nie of France and Cevlon. 

STih - - - -1 

480 

I'hacker - - 

Hoinba» direct. 

Fersei erance - - 

300 

Stoker • - -I 

VanJiemaa’s Land and New South Wales diiect. 

Alelpomenc - 

— 

Beir- - - -1 

IFauvia« 

Regent - - - - 

400 

Welbank - - 

Be Deal. 

Sherborn . - -i 

650 

Beach - - - 

Benaai direct, (at Liverpool). 

Travel er - - 

400 

Hu.cbinson -• 

Bombay. 

John lub.n- - - 

45S 

gentian - -■ 

Bengal, (at Liverpool). 

Prince Regent - 

520 

.Anderson * - 

New South Wales. 

L 7 1 - - - - 

51 1 

Hunt - - - 

Ditto. 

Jt’us - . . . 

908 

1 “ < 

Ditto. 

S-ia..^U . - . . 

40-J 

1 - 1 

Ditto. 



Dailif Prices of Stocks, from the 2&th of August to the ^5th of September, 1819. 
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E. Eyton, Stock Broker, 2, Cornhill, and l.omhard Street. 
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HUMAN MACBINEBT FOB FBOPA* 
GATING CHBISTIANITY IN THU 
BAST. 

A previous outline of tbe bran- 
ches of this Memoir has engaged us 
to glance at the complicated spe- 
cimens of human machinery which 
have of late years been pot into 
operation in British India, for in- 
troducing there and multiplying the 
ministrations of various forms of 
religion in the name of Christianity. 
We see two classes of cultivators 
woihing with separate designs : 
those to enforce its principles among 
the resident Europeans who profess 
it; and those to propagate what each 
ind£j)endent sect of missionaries 
deems to be its doctrines among tbe 
natives, bom strangers to its ftith. 
We shall endeavour to treat of these 
two branches of duty and expe- 
riment distinctly, 

1. A View of ChTtstwais professing 
Chritlumitg. 

To* speak negativdy, this can 
never he morally wrong ; to speak 
positively,, it may be bwdy credit- 
able OT trhly honcvable as a de- 
^Asutk Jonniwlin, iT. 


claration of faith, the erection of 
an altar for public worship in ft 
foreign country is consistent vrith 
interest, and is done under the 
protection of the state, or demands 
those sacrifices which are the tests 
of sincerity and courage. T^be low- 
est species of dormant faith is that 
exercised by tbe Dutch Christians 
(Calvinists and others) at Nanga- 
saki in Japan. How long this geim 
of latent belief might retain the. 
property of evolving into roots andl • 
leaves, if not renewed by snccessivo 
importations from Europe, like the 
bulbs of choice tulips, no paper 
the transactions of any Batavian 
society for philosophical experiment 
enables us to determine. Weknow- 
indeed, from writers on vegetab^ 
physiology, that grain which bif)- 
pens to be buried by the ploi^ tw 
deep to feel the influence, of the 
sweet air, or of the kindfy li^L 
will lie dormant for twenty years or 
more, and still retain the principle 
of vegetable life, and on being 
raised by a favourable accident 
snfSciently near the snrfoce will itt 
Vot. VIII. 3 H 


4tl& * ,, Memoir of the Ri 

germinate, expand into a 
^lant, and bear fruit. But suppos- 
ing a Di^h Colony to exist at 
Nangasaki for two or three centn- 
, ries, without intercourse with Eu- 
rope ; and at the end of that period, 
•foe political obstructions which now 
keep, the religious principle from 
tbe exciting atmosphere of tolera- 
ktofl, and from the animating sun 
of faronr, to be withdrawn j whe- 
ther the dormant Christianity in 
the colony would expand into a 
fiourishing conventicle, the want of 
j eTidencu from history of a similar 
j^rpetuity of virtue in the seed of 
j ^tal piety, makes it impossible to 
Jsay. We must expect, however, 
that the natives of the various coun- 
tries of the east, whose information 
extends to a knowledge of what are 
the depressing circumstances in na- 
ture .and degree, under which the 
,J«ed»of ^Christianity can lie buried 
-teaa Asiatic soil, not to say ex- 
cluded front the sun, hut rsiiher pe- 
netrating insHiictiyely into the un- 
der strata, as desirous to shun the 
wind and the heat, the frost and 
. the flood ; the natives who recollect 
how politically specimens of the 
same plant in a prior age could 
adapt its habits to the mild or fierce 
.. alternations of the season ; the natives 
who have the faculty of observation, 

^ trill contrast the elevated aspect^ 
the dictating 
. .envoys frtnn various 

>*ect» of Christianity now assume. 
i uuder the ascendant dominion of 
Christians, as if these were natural 
attributes and inherent modes of 
,MtioD. The doctrines which slept 
in the dark globe now germinate, 
and lift a hold stem with iheir pe- 
culiar leaves and showy blossoms, 
varying in the quality of the fruit, 
like all seedlings in an uncongenial 
clime, or not raised and trained by 
a nurseryman with coihpetent re- 
sources. Reflecting observers, edn- 
'cated in other religions, may ba- 
. lance the sleeping desire to make 
.^proselytes, the sincere conviction 
"that millions were perishing witb- 
Ast the in the bo- 


rn. Daxiid Brosan. [Not. 

som which urges saving knowledge 
to benevolent enterprize,— and the 
awakened courage, the single mo- 
tives, the dedicating spirit, the su- 
pernatural commission, which now 
impel the rival corps of enlisted 
missionaries to enlighten the mil- 
lions of long neglected souls, or at 
least to prepare to attempt to con- 
vert the next generation. Some of 
the minds addressed may advert to 
the different circumstances . under 
which a solitary plant was developed 
not long since as rarely as in the 
tiesert of Mekran, and mingled 
grasses, shrubs, and trees, are now 
rising to drink the benign dews as 
thick as in the jungles of India. 

To adhere, however, exclusively 
to the first branch of this concluding 
section : — it is universally admitted, 
that as tbe'^yrlaces dedicated to the 
oflices of a Christian church, 'and 
the ministrations Of that reii^qit to 
its educated children, have been 
augmented in India, the fruit has 
been a superior tone of morals in 
the European residents. To illus- 
trate this grateful subject for re- 
view, we subjoin the last series of 
facts and remarks which have any 
proper relation to the biography of 
Mr. Brown. The labours of qua- 
lified and judicious pastors have 
contributed, each in his measure, 
to conduct the character of British 
society in India to a state ttf ac- 
knowledged eminence, from one of 
alleged depressipn. 

To speak in the mildest manner, Mr. 
Brown found, on his arrival at Calcutta 
in 1786, that a deep ignoiauceon reliaioos 
subjects, and a careless iudiffcrerice to 
Christian (iuties, were but too generally 
prerulcut there. Living witnesses can 
testify , or it would hardly be believed in 
Caicutta now, how the Sunday was obeniy 
Deglected then. 

Some instances might be adduced that 
are absurd, others lodicrons. - " Is It 
Sunday " Yes; /or I see the flt® Js 
lioisted,” was rather a customary piece of 
diaiogne at the breakfast table, as the 
waving signal proelmmed the morning. 
A lady, on beiogseidously spoken to npon 
her utter disregard of tlrat day, maintaiu- 
ed that she always religioasly observed it, 
“ for,” said she, “ every Sunday moni- 
ing I read over the dureii service to my- 
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K«lf, nrliile mf woman is combing my 
hair.” 

Another lady being urged to attend di> 
Tinesery^, said, she had been more than 
tweirie years a resident of Calcutta, and 
twice married ; but it had been out of her 
power in a1i tliat time to go to church, 
because she liad never bad ao oSfcr from 
any beau to escort her there, and band 
her to a pew ! She was perfectly serious 
in nrginc this diffirulty, and on its being 
removed by an oRef from a geutleman 
present to usher lier into-the church, she 
accepted the engagement logo the follow- 
ing Suwtay. . , ' 

It was fre^aently arged, .that there 
could be no useitt.lteeping holy the seventh 
day in a beatlieu coMtfy since the com- 
moo'^oplh; -nut .bmug, as in England, 
CliMsdans, the example was not needed ! 

The domestic morning work-table was 
nearly a.s regularly surrounded the Sunday 
forenoons, as tiie card-table was oo Sun- 
dayeveniugs. One lady who, indeed, pro- 
fessed to teel scruples respecting the u;e 
of her own needle, judged iievertherless 
it would be absurd to restrain that of her 
hueband’s daughter ; “ since site was the 
ctiiid ot a iiaiive mother, and could be 
nothing better than the durzees (Ma- 
homedu mole sempstresses) and she 
therefore onght and should do her needle 
work the .'hme as lliey on Sundays, 
etjnally witli any other day.” 

Tliese specimens, drawn trom domestic 
life, previous to 1794, are taken from the 
Ihgge flaVses of superior European society 
in Calcutta, tiie families of the civil and 
military services, and ilie agents. It may 
be imagined that the male part of the 
British society in Ind a were still more 
dehcieiit in attending the public services 
of thetliiirch. In truth, no kind ot bu- 
eiaess, any more tlian of pteaeure, whetlier 
public or private, wa.s di.<>coutiiiued, in 
deference lo tlie day, tliougli the latter 
mighl t'huspicuously irininph in the pri- 
ijll^ Of a holiday. 

Brown Itad beenappoiuted by |.mrd 
, Tvjgnmoutb to the principal church of 
Colratta, in 1794, About four or five 
yearn afterwards, the remarkable diange 
in tbe attendance began to attract notice, 
p^ticularty from persons residing close by. 
JOnring divine service, the churchyard, , 
and streets adjoinine, were regularly 
thronged with (be pidanquios and other 
eqpipiqcesof tbe eougregation, wherethit 
a few yc^s before scaiceiy mure than half 
a d^^ had usually appeared.* 

^ „fa a hotedated Christmas night, 1795, 
Ihunspeaks ; " Eani jnsi ar- 

tr , , , — — — 

% Th^ tut morandam i»f Mr. Vr'iwn'i 

VO the wme |>"r|(»rt: ** Lgird ('«>riiw«iU» «rb- 
to-dhVy of the new t'U'ircIi -Ri. 
Joiin*j) B drawinjt uf which kanfs in hm 
iliii ‘ hr >hoii||it it u (UL'ity chiinii. bu' ii ond 
iKsiiiy I lifics,* j have'vnHwrird lUn* 'tieic 

vert, Oil hunda/sy >7^ 


rived from church ; we had almost five 
full sets at the sacrament to-day ; so 
many were nerer seen before at one lime 
at the table in this country. Nemily a 
thousand rupees were collected." 

Other causes were in operation, 
and other sanctions imparted tlieir 
inflaence, to promote and mature 
useful fruits in this rational field. A 
passage ill one of Mr. Brown’s Irt- ” 
ters expresses this honorable* ac* * 
knowledgment. -■*. iv i 

“ The awful history of tiie Fr^W i 
revobitiun prepared the minds of our 
countrymen to 8up{iort the principles 
of religion and loyalty, which onr late 
Governor-general considered it his most 
saertfd duty to nphold with the weight of j 
bis authority; he resolved, to use his own 
words to me, ‘ lo make It be seen that tbe 
Christian religion was tbe religion of the 
state and therefore at different times Ik 
appeared in his place as chief representa- 
tive of tbe British nation, attended to 
churcli by all tlie officers of government, 
to give the Christian religion tbe most 
public marked respect of tbe governor of 
the country. These solemn acts, and the 
public thanksgivings which took place for 
the first time under Marquis Wellesley’s 1 
governmeut, aw.ikened a religious scii>e 
of things in many, aud led to an open find ' 
general aeknowlcdgmeut isf the Divfiae . ] 
Providence, which lias been highly bene- ' 
ficial to tbe interests of true religioa and 
Tfrtae. , 

. “ Nor Ohgbt 1 to neglect to'^nictrtioB the 
services wiiidi reli^u aud.moraiity have 
derived front the institntipii of the college 
of Fort William for the civil servants of 
fbeCompaoy; wbouDrierthe'emeanshave . 
been delivered from the bondage of sloth' ; 
aud seiwmiliiy, and from the still worse ? 

yoke of the natives infiuence. , . » 

and respectable part of the comat^te^ni ' 
imbibed a spirit of virtaoua'enudi^^;^^: - :| 

literary research whidt bids' -S 

lend rdigion and aeieace dirou^iwt^ * I 
Company's vast domiifions.’* . ' "c . 

Extract from anptbeglelter 
days since I was at |k state disom' . . 

and — , our t#o fricnihi,^ 

opposite to me ; the poem in qutsBoifci^ 

menlioued, and ynur expression, that it 
was not ralcolaied for the inerldi^' «f 
Calcutta, was conimented on witit won* '■ 

der. I was appealed to, and replini^. v I ■ 
suppose the piece must he a rel^d^* 
poem.’ This srrined to embarrass ihrm 
excerdingly ! Sir J. M., Ity wiiiinf 1 was 
sealed, said, ‘ It was trry true (thl ilie 
worst opinion l.qd been jurmed uf us at 
home, and tlioiigh iic hail written the 
tnith to bi.s frirtiils, he did not think he 
slionid he believed, prejudices ran fo tiigli.’ 

He tiieu told me his own feeliugs and 
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hoe ao b^hl^iinproerd from what he had 
left U SO maay years before ; and further 
observed, that there was no society in 
Xi^aad wideh he had seen more correct 
*>tel^fe^ects. Me added, ‘yon have full 
. ^Qtihes,. afti the most serious attentive 
'tjWdSoaees I ever saw ; and in company I 
bear an offensive expression. I be- 
mMfbere is nothing like it in any part of 
aie^orW.” 

^ (Signed) " D. Brows." 

• Calcutta, 1805," 


■ Before quittiog this topic, it may 
•.|k proper, to remark to readers who 
Ti^er lieen in India, that pe- 
citoomstances have created no 
-jtniidl difference in the congregations 
there, from those of England. The 
mixed and uninformed hearers, usual 
in the churches of this country, 
jwnf prevail there but in a slight 
''4igree> tf;;at all. The regular at- 
<A*iw»ots p«t,d«Vine servipe are ftiost- 
• '^Shirell iofbruied people, on^ge- 
la well as on religious topics. 
.7!l^r minds seem swayed to se- 
riousness, partly by reminiscences 
from the climate of tbeir mortality, 
and from the pulpit of their immor- 
tality, and partly by their general 
separation from their family con- 
nections. They are eager for reli- 
-gi^s instruction, with its train of 
. In^bt topes, as a principal source 
satisfaction ■, there 
:ff%ifc«#^^,rOWiparBtively few 
or in^t^ive. heiu:ers in 
ij^^ngregations. 

; Strangers from Europe have again 
and. again expressed themselves 
struck by the superior tone in which 
dinne sanctions sustain their an- 
tiioti^ at Calcutta ■, and have freely 
att^ed that they bad never ob- 
served elsewhere more devout at- 
tendance upon the public rites, nor 
mure rt^lar obedience to the pre- 
«^ts of Christianity. Such are 
(^effects of ang^ented activity in 
tto, public, ministrations of Chris- 
thmity. on the face of society in the 
: C^U»|Wy’s territories. May nothing i 
nsiBia, to disturb so salutary a state j 
t^stoial opinitm, or to deflect the < 
. Ot^imt of puUie umrals into a less i 


The subject is vast ; the relations 
„ in which it may be viewed almost 
;t countless j yet our limits will scarce- 
U ly allow us to glance at the prin- 
® cipal aspects nnder which it receives 
^ . various degrees of light and shade, 
,f and to express each thought by a 
single word. 

To lay the foundation for a com- 
prehensive survey, we might go up 
to the fountain-head of ancient his- 
? tory, and trace, by the accounts in 

* Sacred Scripture, the successive dis- 
pensations of the Almighty lawgiver 

* to the patriarchs of the antediluvian 

* world ; to the patriarchs who suc- 

* ceeded Noah, and to the people of 
Israel, the incidental messages by 

I commissioned prophets to the kings 
and pet^le of Egypt and Assyria, 
and other countries of the east, un- 
til we arrive at the more luminous 
era vdii^ commenced with the pro- 
mulgation of the Gospel. We see 
favoured individuals, and a small 
favoured community qualified by 
direct instruction to pass through 
the exercise of life as candidates tor 
a high state of future blessedness. 
But are we to conclude (hat the 
mass of mankind, the preponde- 
rating aggregate of thousands of 
millions which the mind cannot cal- 
culate, left to the light of nature, 
were doomed to that species of per- 
dition which involves in the awful 
idea of future existence a state of 
necessary misery ? Are we to as- 
sume with Calvin, that those who 
are not eminently led and moved by 
divine influence in this state of pro- 
bation are irreversibly cursed, and 
placed out of the pale of clemency ? 
The thesis for which we bave re- 
solved to contend says no / smd 
that independently of a IftersI an^ 
puuciation cff ttoGospel ever reat^- 
ing tbeir ears. In venturing to ad- 
vance ‘ any new observations upon 
so difficult a sutge^, the author 
vvould be understood as merely pro- 
posing an hypothesis, which if it 
cannot be supported by comparing 
all the parts of the ackaowfedged 
Canon of Scr<pture with one aiio- 
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ther, he will be ready to abandon j 
or if any part of it appear to weaken 
' the basis of natural religion, he will 
hasten to modify or withdraw so 
much of it. Hypothesis is but a 
scaffold, not the edifice ; a ladder 
on which we scale a given height to 
acquire a more open view, and 
which may be afterwards taken 
down. Hypothesis may assist to 
surmount a difiiculty, without as- 
signing the true solution, or one 
capable of universal application. 
Thus, if a native of a tropical cli- 
mate would not believe the existence 
of ice because he had never seen it 
naturally formed ; to shew him 
water converted into ice by an ar- 
tificial process easy to a chemist, 
might vanquish an incredulous bias 
in his mind arising from confined 
information, although the ice of the 
arctic regions were formed in ano- 
ther manner A late traveller won 
credence to a narrative which 
startled an African by this resource. 

In our way we shall scatter a few 
problems for the movers and sup- 
porters of missions to resolve. 

Problem 1 . Is it reasonable to in- 
fer that the Nomine-Christiaui-sec- 
tarian messengers of this day, who 
engage themselves on specified 
terms to go out professionally to 
convert the Heathen, have the com- 
mission given to the Apostles, in 
Matt, xx^iii. 19, “ Go ye, there- 
'* fore, and teach all nations,” 
“'wliMj they have not the power 
■‘Which accompanied it, that of work- 
^ftlg miracles ? Mark xvi. 20.— Ano- 
ther evangelist records an explicit 
provision in the Divine charge, 
which our missionaries seem to have 
overlooked : “ But tarry ye in the 
" city of Jerusalem, until ye be en- 
dued with power from on high.” 
‘ILu&e xxiv. 49. Ought they not to 
'Ite mtralned by this injunction J 
^ ,‘.”To us who live so long after the 
historical faith in 

f^rse of a Christian edneaftion, 
accessary preliminary to the 
tefeeptioo of doctrines deduced from 
•he ^Hptures. Bat a person who 
attempts to preach tins Gospel to a 


people whose understandings are 
not prepared by this historical faith, 
and whose previous habits and 
course of instruction indispose them 
for the reception of it, must ap- 
proach the foreign community in 
the character of a direct envoy from 
heaven. The objects of such a 
message ask for his credentials. 
These ought to be miracles. How 
can such a people put any faith in 
the translation of a book of which 
none of their own literati can handle 
or read the original, or are ac- 
quainted with its history. Were 
they to enter into the difficulties of 
Biblical criticism, they might be 
startled and repelled at the outset. 
An overwhelming mass of com- 
peting authorities and various read- 
ings would come upon them at once, 
instead of being gradually com- 
pared and digested under circum- 
stances which allow the growth of 
manhood and of knowledge to pro- 
ceed together. But not to enonnee 
questions only, we submit a few 
propositions to be canvassed in the 
same school . — Proposition 1. Hu- 
man reason cannot elevate itself or 
instruct others beyond its sphere of 
knowledge. A perfect and univer- 
sally received system of morals can 
be founded but on the basis of re- 
velation. But from the beginning 
of time, all history testifies that the 
Divine Providence has suffered va- 
rious forms of religion to grow Up, 
and be established ; and that events 
have concurred to their growth and 
establishment, as plainly as tfecbive 
turns in the fate of surrounffing 
kingdoms, have in different ages con- 
spired to attach an imperial mass of 
territory to the nucleus of power in 
Assyria, and Persia, in Greece,aB4m 
Rome.Not that wearehcncetoCOn- 
ctude, that all religions are equally 
good ; but the removal of tte seven 
lurches in Asia Minor seems to 
intimate, in conjunction with the 
fate of that region for ages-since, 
that in the eye of Providence, the 
Hiains and darkness of superstiti- 
tion may have more influence in 
restraining a corrupt and wayward 
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^ eommunity, ambitious but to live as 

.f a higher order of animals, than the 

■ light andlibertyof Christianity, when 

^ that is neglected, and this abused. 

I . In other societies, where the pur- 
; fuit of physical good, and the cul- 
i tare of the intellectual character are 
; min^dj the former sitting as the 
tutor, and the latter applying 
h axioms as the student, the divergent 

I conclusions of moral philosophy may 

r be better than the truths of reve- 

; lation, reduced to agiee with the 

a^tjard of human reason, or rather 
the arbitrary tally of a doubting 
; segt. It may be safer to lose the whole 

> of adivine book, by the reclamation 
;■ of the indignant author, than to 
I cut out the essential chapters, bend 
the meaning of the remnant to a 
. sceptical taste, and then follow the 
edho -.of our own notions as a reve- 
' One .school of Christians- 

C tho prophecies and miracles,.- 

they profess keep the facts 
and doctrines ; but of what validity 
is a Testament when the seal is torn 
off? The foundation of piety is im- 
plicit obedience to the will of God. 
f j(ow a limited intelligence, who 
will acknowledge no iiile of con- 
duct but one of which he can com- 
prehend the basis, may on piinciple 
^C^liy^te a spirit of disobedience; 
a^.if immpftelity be added to his 
nictde of h^ng, this pertinacity may 
he teteraal ; such an iaeorrigible ta- 
lent for well-intended mischief tiiiist 
ultimately be confioed fur the lie- 
neht of the iiiiivc:se. I’eiliaps this 
is the key to the character and fate . 
of some of the fallen angels. Hence, 
top, we may perceive, while the 
princinles of justice are acknow- 
iedgea to be immutable and eternal, . 
why the institutions of human mo- 
ralists and lawgivers arenotuniform. 
{suppose an individual with qaalifi- 
catipns in intellect for a sage, to 
have a comprehensive knowled^ of 
all, the circumstancet of one com- 
> mnhity, one island, or an .isolated 
; portion of one continent, and to 
kn^ nothing of the wants aad re- 
sources, modes of life apd maxims, 

' for common affairs of uiiy other ; 


he may found a local system of 
morals on that knowledge, which 
bis countrymen may receive and 
venerate as practically adapted to 
their situation. Suppose, again, the 
observation of the same person to 
take in a larger division of the globe, 
such as Europe or Asia, and to 
extend no farther, without reposing 
on imperfect intelligence, he may 
then frame a .system comparatively 
more just and enlightened. But if 
be could see and know the whole 
world and its inhabitants at once, 
hit code of ethics might exceed in 
luminous construction any common 
theory of utility and virtue ; and— 
if we may apply the term “ uni- 
versal*' to an intuition compassing 
and pervading bat one world-— be 
in its bases a'nd* application 
sal. Let him, at the next gm^^ 
tioh, .acquire a pOWer of survey 
.which shall extend to the future 
state. of probationers here, and to 
the present state of the inhabitants 
of other Worlds : the same spirit, 
looking from such an eminence of 
comparative, we cannot yet say 
positive intelligence, our climbing 
thoughts are many degrees below 
omniscience, might see it right to 
prescribe laws, which on the more 
abstruse points shoidd appear nei- 
ther natural nor rational to a per- 
son regarding mankind as being 
educated here to fill on^hort pe- 
riod of ephemeral life. ' TOese coo-, 
siderations ought to strengthen tba* 
deference of human reason to the 
un&thomable mysteries of revela- '= 
tioD. If we raise our coiitempla- 
tions to the stages of future exjit- ' X-. 

tence, through which the transitory 
tenaou of -earth may have ro pwssi • 
the impos^lhy of man's instruct* * . 

iog bitMVeW»7hi ^ priotstpica ^ ^ ' 

that knovda^, amff.#' rBseipKiHOg’ - 
bimsetf^ tm^^i^nfeetvVhieb simfl" 
entitle him to &i4 (he higher relationa - - 

of a celestial state is upimrent ; stnd- 
the conclusion easily tollows, that 
a divine revelation it necessary to - 
raise him above the ideae to nbich 
the serisatitiiis firom-'e^cts'on tlte " ’5 

earth can give bhrtl^ ttad evenuheve -*-• 
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the best reflections which can be 
compounded from these. He who as- 
sents to this may further grant, that 
a measure -of spiritual influence, con- 
curring with an enlightened will, 
may be interposed at some season- 
able stage in the disciple’s progress, 
tp give the power of habit to prin- 
ciple. . 

We are almost afraid that the 
subscriber to Calvin’s creed will 
approve what, we have, last written ; 
but we have approached as close as 
we can to one of .his strong holds, 
only to combat him, and if possible, 
tp pye}-throw.him, 

',With ,.an entire persuasion that 
tenets of Calvin must weaken 
the motives to virtue in the majority 
of minds to which they are pro- 
pounded, we can with sincerity 
admit that they are compatible with 
the highest attainments in piety and 
virtue, such as no examples of hu- 
man goodncs.s shall excel. As the 
Divine beiieiicciicc is iiciilierinduced 
nor h is godlike to 

do good when inevitable happiness 
is expected not as a reward, and to 
abstain from evil when the penalty 
for trespass is considered to have 
been satisfied by the atonement of 
a surety, aud the possibility of for- 
feiting redemption by impenitence, 
a barren faitb, or apostacy is not 
upprehended, owing to confidence 
in an absolute election of the indir 
vidual to pardon, and favour, and 
glory. But will such a doctrine im- 
{)|BTe the bulk of mankind ? Has It 
the majority of those who 
prpf^it g^d members of society ? 
Are. not the doctrines of election 
and teprobatipn illustrated in tbe 
lives of a chosen , few, and the re- 
probate many, who are helievers in 
the irreversible pr^rences and re-. 
jectiotts Calvin’s awful decree } 
Xf4.,pot the viituons of this school 
ditplum their merit— they arc tbe 
bMt^ .men, But when the .had 
ei|4^^e dpetrine, tbe strong 
of Antinomianism is en- 
grafted upon it, and. they delibe- 
their ne^bbouts with 
• i^pn^pof .Jipendenee on the ad- 


vantage of impunity. A countless 
number of others, illsposed to leave 
a course of wickedness, are repelled 
by this stumbling block, and ima- 
gine that the door of hope is closed. 

Against this doctrine we propose 
the foHowing hypothesis : 

Problem 2. May tliere not be an 
analogy in the composition and go- 
vernment of the metaphysical and 
material worlds ? In this globe, 
were not the bases of the everlast- 
ing hilts durably founded, and the 
solid disk of the earth assigned a 
determinate form, all the parts of 
the sphere would presently return 
to a state of chaos : on the other 
hand, were not the water and the 
air composed of atoms that eaMly 
give way and charige place with 
each other, there could be no mo* ' 
tion. Of the ultimate particles of 
fluids, each may be a spherule with 
a vacuum in the centre, while tbe 
elastic shell is naturally a plenum>- 
but capable of being driven intp 
its own centre by compressioo. 
Supposing each particle to be La - 
easy contact when in a state of re^* 
pose, or when a volume <rf partMes 
is gently moved, there will be a 
vacuum in the angles of all tbe 
squares round each particle. Thuk 
we form tbe idea of a vacuum in a • 
plenuni, and a plenum in a vacuum, ; 
in and attached to each ultimate 
particle ; and hence obtain a con- 
tact of parts to keep the spheres of 
worlds in place ; susceptibility of 
compression to allow. impeile^.:!^' 
dies to move j and an elastKity.*%' 
the ultimate particles to f '% 

tbe interior vacuum, when tbefdree^ 
which crushed the shell into W 
own centre is withdrawn. Tos^''. 
ply this tmtioD of some things 
ing fixed, and some tbit^ wfleig' 
left to float, as a mere hypo^^^^- ; ; 
to the subjects of metaphysical 
culation, and in particular to the 
difficult question tow to . reewelKi ■' 
fate with oontingency, inay we ^ 
suppose fate to extend to such " 
ties of events, both sequent and 
coHateist, as shall cmistitute a dif 
rinepUto; and yet kmre many ia- 
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cidents detaihed an J intrinsic to the dience, in order to raise them to 
plan to take a course which is not the highest state of happiness, suchi 
pre-arranged ? By fate I under- for example, as Enoch and Elijah 
stand what God hath spoken,yat«m and Nathanael ; but then it is na- 
Dei, the pre-order which he has tural to expect that they would 
pronounced. According to this de- pursue on earth an undeviating 
finhidn, the question agitated in walk, conformable to their high 
the Stoic school, whether God him- destination. This,, as it respects 
seif is superior to fate, cannot be the utdiridnak so h%hly favoured, 
entertained fur a moment, -for fate would indeed be inconsistent, .with 
is, but the word of the Almighty the idea of their passing through a 
contemplated in. its necessary ac- state of probation ; but there would, 
complishment. J&y sye not sop- be nothing in this absolnte blessed* 
pose the Divine foresight to extend ness for other men called to fill a 
Dfy«i4 what he has decreed shall state of probation to complain of. 
hi^ipeD, and yet not to deign to As those only whose lives exhibited 
^nce throngh the terms of a my- no guile or frailty could be sup- 
riad of systems forward to trivial posed to be included in this class, 
and exterior incidents, of which the possibility of such an absolnte 
the allowed contingency cannot election, separating, a few indivi- 
disturb even the subordinate parts duals from . the rest of mankind, 
of the great design ? Is it com- wpuld afford no countenance to the 
p^Ue wid) a snblime idea of the presumptmn with which, many^dyur. 
Dirfes prurience to auppc^e .that tinomian Calvinists, infer the pos*- 
"thferiape of every deras^em arti*' session of Divine favour from the 
efaoke was foreseen from all etcr- want of grace, 
nity ? Shall we not have an elevated ,2. The limited reason of man 
idea of fate, by supposing that -it must yet perceive that it were ah' 
embraces a grand outline of gene- surd to suppose that the fnlfilment 
rals, without extending it in our or non-fulfilment of the nltimate 
intaginatious to every particular, purpose of the Divine Creator, and 
or venturing to form a decided opi- the intermediate operations of Fro- 
nton that it does not so extend ? vidence and Grace should be left to 

i' Toapply the above to the doctrine depend on the contingency, whe- 

?>. . dfveleetion :^therq would be no- ther in each successive age there 

^Bg lar ii^t^n .to revolt at, no- should be among the children of 

> . ideas of the men any qualified or willing iasUm- 

knd.v jastice, menfe to execute tbuDiifol^ng and 
V" wiiih- :tf.:(%ijhriai]i dependent parts of the great and 

aWse he mnst allow sosie ftwee and perfect &rign. The history of the 
f nsraningto the words 'efecritNt, and Bibleabews that the Almighty has 
^ elect, so often occurring in ob- always bad instruments of his pnrf 
scare texts of Scripture, to offer poses to keep tbe seeds of a Divine 
the two following explanatory ac* religion renewed in tbe world, who* 
ceptatiMs of the words, either as ther tbe passing generation were 
altiHiiatires or compatible ramifica- inclined to obedience or to rdbfh* 
tions, witho^ making even a plan- Bon. And according to the oltrit^ 
uMe constrnctioB of an elbscure tensrof&enarratire.anirreia^i^ 
test an article of £iitb. appcuMioMt, irrespwsrive . 

1. As we are instructed to believe nnc(Histrai«idfia<dimtioa ornatinpl 
that the Almighty has crmted an- talents 'of tte- «#ritiuals/ made 
gets, and bestow^ on them capa- theas depositoriee amset^ ins* 
for goodness and felicity ; so truerion, and .fo^rqmeitts of pro- 
b# aright, by ma nneondkional dec* pagating ttopnlse 

tfoA> sdine men to pass aceempanied extoHm^&aiy 

dirob]^ nrccwrse of emiitoBt bbe- ^ Not oceord^^cNinf biid 
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according to liis own purpose and 
grace,” i. e, to mankind generally. 
2 Tim. i. 9. — But the personal cha- 
racter of the agent, as to his se- 
parate accountability, was not ex- 
tinguished by his high commission. 
St. Paul says : “ Lest after having 
preached unto others I myself should 
be a castaway.” 1 Cor. ix. 27. — 
And a few verses higher : “ If I 
do (his thing willingly, I have a re- 
ward ; but if against my will, a dis- 
pensation is committed unto me.” 

The nucleus of natural ability 
may be but as an atom in magni- 
tude ; and what is superadded may 
amount to the miraculous power 
given to an apostle. It is the same 
of a disposition in the heart to 
goodness, and of an influence ele- 
vating the conduct to extraordinary 
holiness ; the latter must be deduct- 
ed in an estiniote of the character, 
there is no personal merit in it. 
“ And who maketli thee to differ 
from another ? and what hast thou 
that thou didst not receive ?” 1 Cor. 
iv. 7.—“ It is (lod that woikcth in 
you both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure.” Phil. ii. 13. — By dis- 
tinguishing supernatural influences 
from spontaneous service, we shall 
avoid that simulated form of hu- 
mility which is but a russet mantle 
for presumption. The same apostle, 
ill other texts, speaks in a different 
strain, different but not repugnant. 
When speaking of the personal cha- 
racter, the little germ in the cul- 
tivated heart, which is fertile or 
ungrateful, he says: “Every man 
shall receive his own reward accord- 
ing to his own labour.” 1 Cor. iii.8. 
Eph. vi. 8. To illustrate this dis- 
tinction between individual action 
and overruling influence to action, 
we may suppose a master of me- 
chanic science to make an automa- 
ton that shall bow to himself j what 
honor could such worship afford 
him ? Were he surrounded by a 
thousand such automata, would 
there be any dignity in sitting on a 
throne to receive their homage ? But 
let him make engines, whether in 
the shape of men or otherwise, as 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 17. 


instruments of service to mankind, 
and impel them, by the application 
of a sweeping wind or pervading 
vapour, to effect greater works than 
the unassisted strength of man can 
accomplish, we have then to admire 
the intelligent combination of power 
and knowledge in the designs of 
benevolence. To comply with the 
injunction, “ My son give me thy 
heart,” is worship ; to prophesy, 
to work miracles, to speak all the 
tongues of the earth, is instru- 
mentality, of which all the merit and 
the glory belongs to the director. 

3. The hypothesis that there was 
a Divine election before time began 
of such a number of men as the 
Divine wisdom determined', to be 
depositaries, conservators, and pro- 
pagators of revealed instruction to 
the mass of mankind, so far from 
implying that those who are not 
elected are rejected, leads to the 
opposite conclusion. 

4. The stumbling-block laid by 
Calvin will, however, be but half 
removed, unless we can repel bis 
interpretation of a few obscure texts 
on which he founds his doctrine of 
predestination, makes this term im- 
port an eternal appointment to eter- 
nal woe, and extends the compass of 
his assumed decree to the hulk of 
mankind. In the first place, it is 
an invention of his own to make a 
distinction between election and 
predestination ; for the word “ pre- 
destinated” is frequently applied 
to the same class or number of per- 
sons as the word “ elected,” of 
which we have considered the im- 
port. He seems to have been drawn 
into this error by the illusion which 
arises from thinking and speaking 
according to the artificial formula of 
balanced antithesis. Writers who 
deal much in antithesis are always 
to be distrusted, in regard to the 
correctness of their views, and the 
agreement of the representation 
with the object. 8tmio writers see 
every thing through a mist ; with 
others it is always high noon : a 
few delight in moonlight; and others 
put a regular patch of shadow for 

Vot. VIII. 3 I 
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every sprinkling of sunshine. Gib- 
bon is an author whose characters 
are all drawn according to the rules 
of antithesis ; so much very hrighG 
so much uncomfortably dark. Even 
bis favourite characters differ from 
those whom he designs to render 
odious in little more than this, that 
be places the favourites with the 
bright side uppermost ; he begins 
with the eclipse, and ends with the 
full emergence. Not that antithesis 
is to be proscribed, when used in 
accordance with the actual face of 
things, and not for effect. Anti- 
thesis is the light and shade of 
composition. In nature there is 
none of the measured opposition 
which studied antithesis displays ; 
the checquerings of intercepted 
splendor are softened by reflected 
light. 

It is said of General Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, that when he had 
surveyed the enemy's line, it was 
his custom to direct the main at- 
tack upon what appeared to be the 
strongest part ; knowing that if he 
could force that point, the assailed 
must necessarily abandon his weak- 
er positions. Now tlie ninth chap- 
ter of Romans appears to he the 
principal giouml, full of daik and 
intricate places, behind which Cal- 
vin has intrenched himself, to dis- 
charge upon the bulk of mankind 
the horrors of — predestination to a 
life of transgression, unbelief, and 
impenitence, and to an eternity of 
punishment, or it would be more 
proper to say, of torment. But if 
there are in fjt. Paul's epistles some 
things which even his brother Apos- 
tle Peter characterizes as “ hard to 
be understood," why should a com- 
mentator assign them a positive 
meaninginconsistent with the whole 
tenor of Scripture ? We might ex- 
pect, if he otter us an interpreta- 
tion, that it should not contradict 
the plain manifestations of Divine 
clemency. 

The following construction of 
the texts alluded to, is offered by 
way hypothesis. The passage 
cited from lire message to Pharoah, 


“ Even for this same purpose have 
I raised thee up, that I might shew 
niy power in thee, and that my 
name might be declared throughout 
all the earth has no relation 
whatever to a future state of ex- 
istence. It intimates that the part 
acted by the proud Egyptian, so 
far from obstructing the plan of 
Providence, was included iu it. For 
this he was raised up as a king. If 
he was also incited to it as a man 
by supernatural influence, Ihe in- 
verse of the principle on which 
apparent acts of piety so produced, 
are counted to possess no moral 
quantity of personal merit, will ap- 
ply here. If the whole of Pharoah’s 
opposition to the divine command 
arose from a spiritual impulse, there 
was no demerit in it. It his first 
acts of resistance were spontane- 
ous, but his subsequent display of 
intense contumacy was excited in 
order that the divine commission of 
Moses might have its corroboration 
attested by the Egyptians, so many 
degrees of pertinacity must be sub- 
tracted from the measure of his 
guilt. Under the latter view, his 
case is parallel with that of an un- 
conscious lunatic. 

Again, compare the 13th and 
25th verses. The quotation from 
Malachi, “ Jacob have I loved, 
but- Esau have I hated refers 
only to the temporal condition of 
the Israelites and Edomites j the 
term “ bated,” being equivalent 
to '* less favoured." The quotation 
from Hose* shews that the lot of 
the less favoured race was not irre- 
versible. 

The comparison of the pot- 
ter making one vessel to honour 
and another to dishonour, v. 21, 
may be received as an illustration 
of the Omnipotent sovereignty, 
which assigns to different creatures 
different scales of being, without 
affording the least colour to the 
horrible supposition, that the ma- 
jority of the most favoured species, 
man, are created to fill an assigned 
part in an earthly stage of exist- 
ence, fw which a preo; Jained pn- 
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nishment, to endure for ever, shall be 
inflicted in the name of justice. Ail 
men may be candidates for happiness. 
“ If a man, therefore, purge him- 
self from these, he shall be a vessel 
unto honour.” 2 Tim. ii 21. 

The Apostle appears to resolve 
the unbelief of the Jews as a peo- 
ple into an instrumental part, con- 
ducive to the accomplishment of 
the Divine plan. “ I say then, have 
they stumbled, that they should 
fall ? God forbid. But through 
their fall salvation is come unto the 
Gentiles.” Rom. xi. 11. “As con- 
cerning the gospel, they are ene- 
mies for your sakes : but as touch- 
ing the election, they are beloved 
for the patriarchs’ sakes.” Ihid. 28. 
“ For God hath shut them all up 
together in unbelief that he might 
have mercy upon all.” Ihid- 32. 
What then ? Do the Jews cease to 
be accountable agents ? No, not 
for moral actions : These passages 
do not instruct us to infer this, but 
that the judicial blindness, the spirit 
of unbelief, which separates them 
from the Christian world, will be 
ultimately forgiven, as far as the 
apparent offence is the involuntary 
effect of a restraining dispensation, 
or a conscientious adherence to faith 
in a prior revelation. The fortiiied 
barrier wdiich leaves the believers 
in the Old Testament in opposition 
to the believers in the New, gives 
that contirmation to the Jewish 
prophecies of the Messiah, and to 
the Christian pronhecy that the 
Jews should be dispeised, which 
would not have existed, had the 
Jews been melted down into the 
body of piimitive Christians, by 
their conver.sion as a people at the 
time of the Apostles. But they are 
still answerable for violating the 
revealed law ; and we may chaiit- 
ably and consistentlv hope as acces- 
sible to reward for obeying it, for 
acts ot virtue as members of society, 
and for the privations to which a 
pious and honourable adherence to 
the obligations of their faith ex- 
poses them. In whatever part of 
the world the families of this peo- 


ple are domiciled, their passage 
through life is a severe trial. These 
considerations are calculated to 
abate much of the ardour which 
gave birth to the Missionary Esta- 
blishment for converting the Jews 
of pur age and country ; for it the 
Twelve and the Seventy, with the 
power of working miracles, did 
not convert the Jevvs generally, 
how can preachers, without that 
evidence of a special message from 
on high, hope to succeed ? “ But 

glory, honour, and peace to every 
man that workethgood, to the Jew 
first, and also to the Gentile.” Rom. 
ii. 10. 

With regard to the heathen na- 
tions who have never had the 
benefit of any revealed institutes 
of faith and morality, the same 
Apostle is very far from teaching 
us to assume that they are neces- 
saiily condemned to eternal perdi- 
tion. “ For when the Gentiles, 
tvhich have not the law, do by na- 
ture the things contained in the 
law, these having not the law, are 
a law unto themselves.” Ibid. 14. 
The two next verses imply that 
among communities in this class, 
the individuals whose lives shew 
the work of the law written in their 
hearts, and whose consciences ex- 
cuse their venial trespasses, shall be 
acquitted in the day of judgment. 

It would be easy to adduce from 
works of history and travels, mul- 
tiplied speci I ens of communities 
of men, who correspond with the 
above class, both in the want of 
abstract intelligence and the attain- 
ment of practical virtue. To name 
only two. The Hindoo inhabitants 
of the Teng’ger mountains in the 
island of Java, were visited by Mr. 
now Sir Stamford Raffles, who des- 
cribes them, on the united evidence 
resulting from personal observation 
and the report of the Residents, in 
these words : “ They seem to be 
almost without crime, and are uni- 
versally peaceable, oiderly and ho- 
nest, industrious and happy.” With 
some the author conversed. “ On 
being questioned regarding the ada4 
o 1 2 
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against adultery, theft, and other 
crimes, their reply was unanimous 
and ready, that crimes of this kind 
were unknown to them, and that 
consequently no punishment was 
£xed, either hy law or custom ; 
that if a man did wrong, the head 
of the village chid him for it, the 
reproach of which was always suffi- 
cient punishment for a man of 
Teng’ger.”* These people follow 
some modification of the Hindoo 
religion, which is not particularly 
described ; but it seems to enjoin 
the worship of one deity. 

Some of our intelligent officers 
who have travelled in the country 
of Ava, have made us acquainted 
with the Carrianers, a select com- 
munity in the Birman empire, who 
occupy villages of their own. They 
are a simple and inoffensive race, 
under the disadvantage of having 
rude notions of religion, and no 
more than traditional maxims of 
jurisprudence, without written laws. 
They are isolated bands of “friends” 
among the followers of Buddha. 
They cultivate peace from the love 
of it, without ever betiaying any 
political hypocrisy, gr a quiet vo- 
luptuaiy’s reluctance to engage in 
any dangerous enterprise. Nor do 
they, like many conscientious air- 
tagonists of war in Europe, refuse 
to fight the foreign enemy, and 
turn soldiers where there is an op- 
portunity to revolt against the state 
which protects them. 

Abraham found among the Egyp- 
tians, and Moses among the Mi- 
dianites of bis day, societies and 
individuals, who in transactions be- 
tween themselves and with stran- 
gers, were governed by the com- 
mon principles of rectitude, and 
who acknowledged an over-ruling 
Providence. 

We are now come to the “ height 
of this great argument j” and it we 
would 

■ — - “ assert eternal Pro\i(lence, 

“ And vindicate the ways of God to man,” 

we must not evade its difficulties. 


Proposition 2. All religions are 
not equally good ; but what they 
have in common is good. The 
sanctions of religion can alone sup- 
ply the defects of human laws, and 
the want of omniscience in the ma- 
gistrate. Although there are but 
two forms of religion, the .Jewish 
and the Christian, which are found- 
ed on a direct revelation from the 
deity, or of which the era of their 
original promulgation w'as distin- 
guished by well attested miracles j 
yet all the other primary systems of 
religion, with their dependent sects, 
which prevail in the world, must 
be considered as permitted in the 
dispensations of Piovidence. This 
is not a matter of speculation, but 
the simple reminiscence of a series 
of facts. All the tenor of sacred 
and profane history calls us to con- 
cede to all the modes of worship 
which lie beyond the pale of our 
own opinion, this indirect but tem- 
porary sanction. The nations ex- 
tirpated in the eaily wars of the 
Israelites, appear to have previously 
degenerated info the last stage of 
spontaneous and incorrigible wick- 
edness. Other nations, in whom 
the remains of a common tradition 
derived from the patriarchs, might 
have been obscured by the growth 
of an idolatrous superstition, were 
suffered to remain in contact with 
the favoured people, whose move- 
ments were directed by a theocracy. 
Jonah was not sent to Nineveh to 
convert the inhabitants of that im- 
perial city to Judaism, but to ad- 
monish them, with the authority of 
a messenger from heaven, to turn 
from their ways of evil and vio- 
lence, and to denounce the over- 
throw of the empire, if they failed 
to repent. “ Arise, go to Nineveh, 
that great city, and cry against it; for 
their wickedness is come up before 
me,” Jon. i. 2. — We are instructed 
by Christ himself to contemplate 
the Almighty as a moral governor, 
whan we seek a solution of the pro- 
blems which connect the revolution 
of empires with the history of re- 
ligion and the character of the 


• Baffles’ History of Jaia, p. 352 , 
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people of a giren country and age. 
“The men of Nineveh shall rise in 
judgment with this generation and 
shall condemn it, because they re- 
pented at the preaching of Jonah ; 
and behold a gi eater than Jonah is 
here.’’ Matt. xii. 41. 

The spirit of Christian morality 
leaves so much to the disposition of 
the disciple, that if the foundation 
of morals be undermined by a false 
interpretation of the Gospel, the 
corruption of the purest system 
becomes the most corrupt. Hence 
we may see why Christanity, so far 
from gaining ground universally 
since it was first planted, has in 
many parts of the world, particu- 
larly in Asia and Africa, given way 
and receded before ditferent forms 
of religion, which give no evidence 
of being founded on a direct reve- 
lation. Infidelity is the parasite of 
free inquiry, and must always cap- 
tivate every weak mind which is 
its own conductor. The bravest cap- 
tains, when penetrating a stiange 
country, cannot discover the diffi- 
cult passes by thinking freely about 
them, but must take a guide who 
knows the place. To talk at random 
of a remote region, cannot trans- 
form a precipice into a plain, nor 
the lava of a volcano into a rivulet. 
There is this diffeience between the 
influence of a coirupted Gospel on 
society, and that of infidelity : the 
former supplies no excitement to 
crime, it merely takes away the 
curb, while the latter administers a 
constant spur to individual gratifi- 
cation, whatever it may cost the 
community, in dissolute principle, 
invaded happiness, and dilapidated 
hopes. There is a natural religion : 
“ the heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament sheweth 
his handy work.” And there is a 
natural irreligion : “ The fool bath 
said in his heart, tush ! there is no 
God 1” If Revelation confirms the 
one by a respondent voice, and 
elevates the faith suggested by na- 
tural to spiritual objects ; infidelity 
encourages the other by a virtual 
echo, and on the base of physical 


ignorince, builds a tower of intel- 
lectual doubt. 

Before we can judge of the com- 
parative effect on society of various 
religions which work upon the 
minds of the people by superstitious 
machinery, we ought to know the 
local circumstances and character of 
the inhabitants prior to their intro- 
duction. We know very well that 
the inhabitants ot Rome, shortly 
before Numa Pompilius had his 
conversations with Egeria, were a 
set of vagabonds and thieves. Whe- 
ther by retiring to meditate in the 
deep shadows of a solitary grove, 
his own imagination was affected 
by natural phenomena, which he 
mistook for celestial interposition, 
or whether the inspiration of Egeria 
was a conscious fiction, it is certain 
that no large body of men will ever 
agree in adopting a code of moral 
principles that is not supported by 
the authority of revelation ; that is 
to say, agree in receiving a proposed 
system of social l.iws, not by a 
mere outward compact, but with 
an internal conviction, that every 
precept is fundamentally just, and 
to be obeyed in cases whei e the cog- 
nizance of the magistrate cannot 
extend to a violation of its letter 
and spirit, in cases where the dis- 
honest cultivator of private advan- 
tage might with impunity disregard 
the form of subscubing to a public 
obligation. All the legislators of 
antiquity saw this so pi, duly, that 
their tables of moral duties and 
statutes of civil law are bound up 
together in one code. In this sense, 
it IS still sai l in this country, that 
the Christian religion is a part of 
the law of the laud ; but by the 
enactments latterly made in sub- 
servience to the spirit of modern 
philosophy, the practical effect of 
this has in a great measure ceased. 
Modern professors of the philosophy 
of legislation, knowing how much 
their own discussions have tended 
to shake this loyalty of principle, 
this divine sanction of iuiinaii fide- 
lity, have endeavoured to supply 
its place by founding their institu- 
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tious on a balance of interests. 
Teaching that tlie advantage of all 
is best promoted-, by leaving each 
man to pursue his own advantage, 
they profess to raise a politic struc- 
ture without a leligious foundation. 
The moral or immoral result from 
the operation of the law, is left to 
accident. This balance of inteiests, 
and the principle on which it is ad- 
vocated, not merely allows, but 
instigates the members of the same 
community to evade (he most salu- 
tary and essential obligations. That 
man aims at sudden riches by a 
profitable deception which the law 
cannot reach ; and this man says, 
that he would be satisfied to live 
lionestly, which he cannot do with- 
out imitating his neighbour's artifice 
in, the same line. Thus the dete- 
rioration of public chaiactcr pro- 
pagates itself. The discoveries of 
science are perverted to the purposes 
of fraud. 

Too glaring a symptom that the 
principle of honest dealing is weak- 
ened, betrays itself in the extent to 
which the practice prevails of adul- 
terating articles of daily food whh 
delete! tons ingredients. While new 
and intractable diseases are thus ge- 
nerated by one set of manufacturers 
and traders, the coi.fliet of balanced 
interests leads another nest of spe- 
culators to diminish, and sometimes 
to destroy the specific virtues of 
medical drugs ; and the .secrets of 
chemistry are applied to render the 
physician's resources uncertain at 
the crisis of danger, and to defeat 
his salutary skill. In this double 
sport with life and death, health is 
betrayed, and sickness fortified by 
the perfidy of avarice. Yet this 
crime against society, when detect- 
ed, is treated as a civil offence, and 
the infamy which attends it is for- 
gotten in a few days by the infa- 
tuated neighbours who soon renew 
their cu-stom. Can the Chinese, 
with nothing but the precepts of JFo 
to restrain their propensity to pro- 
fitable deception, do worse ? 

Whoever reads the accounts of 
prize fights which deform the Eng- 


lish papers, and recollects any thing 
of the spirited Odes of Pindar, 
must be struck with the superior 
tone in which the manly exercises 
of the Grecian victors are detailed. 
We are not going to contrast the 
grandeur of poetry with the plain- 
ness of prose, nor chariot races 
with pugilistic combats ; hut the 
decent and moral language in which 
the exhibitions of the castus and 
the 'pancratium champion.s are des- 
cribed, with the di.sgraceful slang, 
the ideas and associations of pre- 
datory origin, in vv hich the triumphs 
of English pugilists are narrated. 
To point to another blemi'h of more 
recent growth : were a foi eigner to 
judge of our maxims for social con- 
duct by the quantity of truth which 
many popular orators infuse into 
inflammatory stateipeiits at public 
meetings, he might suppose that the 
characteristic failing of the ancient 
Cretans was odious here only in 
private life. 

The large bands of ruffianly rob- 
bers ulio latterly have inlested pub- 
lic fails, and the scenes of crowded 
spectacles in the open air, appear 
to indicate that deprei'ators, who 
are strangers to each other, can 
suddenly league together to intimi- 
date, attark and rifle large bodies 
of honest people in an unprecedent- 
ed manner. The lamentable featuie 
in the business is, that the l-atter 
are not numerous enough to protect 
themselves, though forming a mul- 
titude involved in common danger, 
and witnessing a bundled outrages 
at once. 

Have not armaments been fitted 
out in Christian ports which are no 
better than speculations in piracy ? 
Without going to the United States 
of America, or to Christian com- 
munities in Continental Europe, for 
farther specimens of obliquity in 
opinion and action, enough has 
been advanced to prepaie our minds 
for conceiving that the comparative 
darkness in which the heathen world 
has been hitherto left, is consistent 
with the attiibute of Divine good- 
ness in the exercise of a common 
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Pi o%’ii!ence. Wliat tboufjli the doc- 
tvines of Bramha auil Blnidha still 
influence the inhahitants of- large 
portions of the world, . to he shut 
up in the dark chambers of super- 
stition may prevent as well as cure 
the ophthalmia of infidelity. Infi- 
delity is opposed to the public wor- 
ship of the deity in whatever tem- 
ple, and to the doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments emana- 
ting from whatever oracle. Pro- 
fessed deists, when affecting to 
found a worshipping congregation, 
have never succeeded, wanting some 
undebatahle authority, as a prin- 
ciple of union. If we measure de- 
grees in* the departure from the 
standard of revealed truth, Mahom- 
medanism will tank next to Judaism 
and Chiistianity. The advice of 
Gamaliel — “ If this counsel, or this 
work be of men, it will come to 
nought" — we cannot well admit to 
be a reasonable appeal to the course 
of Providence, without extending 
it to the vicissitudes in the Oiiental 
seats of a corrupt Christianity, 
which led to the local ascendancy 
of the Koian. Nor do we thus 
abandon the stiperior evidence and 
authority of Christianity. 

fr-oposition 3. All men will be 
judged on one common principle : 
“ For we must all appear before 
the judgment seat of Christ, that 
every one may receive the things 
done in his body, according to that 
be hath done, wliethcr it be good 
or bad." 2 Cor. v. 10. — It cannot 
be said that this canon was in force 
prior to the Gospel, but is icpealed 
hy it, for it is piomulgatcd with it. 
8ee to the same eflect. Coloss iii. 
24, 25. These positive declarations 
appear to have a universal applica- 
tion, admitting ueilher exception 
nor evasion. 

To reconcile them with the doc- 
trine of the atonement, which stands 
revealed in direct words and bv fi- 
gurts of strong iUustiation, is oJn- 
tessedly difficult. But believing there 
is no absolute repugnance in any 
two texts of Scripture, 1 oSer the 
iollowing hypothesis with great de- 


ference, not being bold enough to 
contend that it conveys the true so- 
lution of the difficulty. 

As a preliminary, it is necessary 
to attach mere precise meanings to 
the terms, “ vice ;" — “ crime 
and “ sin — than philosophers and 
theologists have in common lan- 
guage hitherto observed. Viewed 
under detached aspects, they appear 
to have specific diflereuces, which 
will afford the materials for short 
definitions ; after which, the com- 
pound character which several class- 
es of offence acquire in their practi- 
cal developement will be exemplified 
by enlarging on their relations. 

“ Tho’ e.ach by turns the others bound 
invade, 

As iu some well-wrought picture, light 
and shaile, 

And oft so n)i.\t, the difference is too 
nice 

Where ends the virtue, or begins the 
vice.” 

Vice is the excess of any lawful 
action or habit ; crime is that which 
ought never to be done ; sin is 
either vice or crime, considered as 
a transgression of the law of God, 
and it comprises also pure acts of 
impiety which do not affect society 
in any physical shape, flowing from 
opinions of which the two opposite 
extremes are atheism and poly- 
theism. Thus, to drink to excess 
is a vice, although drinking is a 
natural and necessary act. To steal 
is a Clime. We do not say of a pick- 
pocket that he filched too much, or 
took too many purses ; vvhatever 
therefore cannot be committed in 
the smallest degree without inflict- 
ing a measure of injury on another, 
partakes of the nature of a crime. 
In some relations vices become 
crimes : thus a man whose habits 
of intemperance or idleness cause 
distress and suffering to his wife 
and children, is a criminal. Vice 
leads to crimes. Where the excess 
»f a lawful habit hurts no one but 
the individual, it is comparatively 
venial. But the testis, when the 
moment begins at which the gr.i- 
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tification of the individual cannot 
be pursued without invading the 
happiness or property of another. 
Hence two men, who on a super- 
ficial view appear to belong to the 
same class of characters, may in 
reality differ as muth as twilight 
and darkness ; and though one of 
them is regarded with complacency, 
and the other with aversion, the 
society who manifests such oppo- 
site svinpsthies scarcely knowing 
why, the distribution of favour may 
not be altogether aibitrary. Vice is 
frailty, and ciinie malignity; cri- 
minal vice has the effects of malig- 
nity, without the intention. To 
rcfiain from vice rei|uires the united 
strength of ]'rinciple and of habit. 
Principle nnist be founded eithci 
on moral discernment, or faith in 
the instiuctions of another. Virtue 
then is strength, and vice is weak- 
ness. Clime is stiength directed 
by weakness. Hence a lobber fre- 
quently goes through more fatigue in 
nocturnal expeditions than a labour- 
er in his daily calling; and is more 
exercised in fasting and watching 
than a fiiar. A’ice affects the indivi- 
dual ; crime, society ; sin affronts a 
Divine governor. If we adhere to 
the two first definitions, lying can 
no longer be regarded as a vice ; 
no, the breach of an obligation 
and engagement to tell the truth to 
another, is a crime ; and the habit 
of public lying at which we have 
already hinted as a growing evil, 
when multiplied by the number of 
persons addressed, and the number 
of minds to which the falsehood 
tiavels under the illusoiy shape and 
cbanictcr of intelligence, is by the 
Mim of its own propeities a gigan- 
tic crime, an injury to society of 
frightful extent. Estimating by 
I his scale the magnitude which re- 
sults tiom so many multiplications, 
we perceive why in the Scripture, 
“ he who loveth and maketh a lie,” 
is enumerated among malefactors. 

Beneficence, or btnejaclion, used 
in the sense of doing good to others, 
is opposed to crime, as virtue is 
to vice. 


To apply these definitions in sup- 
port of our last proposition, and iu 
uiitolding an hypothesis which ai.i s 
to reconcile, redemption wiih re- 
sponsibility : — May not tlir pro- 
pitiation, atonement, or satisfaction 
for sill offered by Christ, extend 
only to a remission of the penalty 
incurred by sin consi.iered as an of- 
fence against the Majesty of God, 
in which sense only can vice,' or 
crime, or pure impiety be consider- 
ed as infinite in degree, and there- 
fore to deserve an infiniie pniiisb- 
ment ? Chiist is the Saviour of the 
world from the anger of an offended 
Deity ; hut he is also the Judge of 
the world — and may not tKe crimes 
committed in the earth, as offences 
between man and man, deserve and 
receive the cognizance of a lighte- 
otis governor ? Or, let ns suppose 
the contrary, and i educe the sup- 
position to the form of a parable. 
A king pardons certain rebels, and 
remits theii debts, because they 
had heard a chapter on clemency 
expounded in his colleges ; but 
exacts from other of his subjects, 
shut out from public instruction, 
duties exceeding their knowledge, 
and debts exceeding their ability. 
The same king appoints a day for 
universal justice. The individuals 
whose debts are exacted, institute 
a plea for the redress of grievances 
and injuries inflicted upon them 
by their fellow subjects, the favour- 
ed rebels ; but when the day ar- 
rives, the king will not inquire into 
any thing done by the favoured 
rebels to their fellow subjects, and 
the ihaltieatcd are silenced by pu- 
nishment. I he conduct assigned 
to the king in this parallel is like 
no principle of Divine government 
deducible from Scripture ; but it is 
like the Calvinistic theory of grace 
and righteousness, mercy and jus- 
tice. Zacrhens said, “ If 1 have 
taken any thing from any man by 
false accusation, I restore him four- 
fold and Christ replied, “ This 
day is salvation come to thy house.’' 

(To he continued.) 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


I2th June, 1819. 

Sir : Of tlie great Persian he- 
roic poet Firdoiisi, thus presented 
at the court of Sultan Mahmud,, let 
us indulge ourselves in some farther 
remembrance. His native place 

was the city of Taus which 

Abd-al-harim thinks has fallen into 
decay from the prosperity of Mash- 
’had Mocaddas, or the holy city of 
Moshed, being only four farsangs 
distant ; and this last, in being the 

burial place of Musa-ar- 

rlzza, and three others out of the 

twelve Imams, has, by being 

held in sanctity by all Mohammedan 
sects, been in the anarchy of past 
times preserved from that destruc- 
tion which has ruined all the once 
flourishing cities of this western 
part of Khorasan. In two often- 
. quoted couplets he states himself, 
on finishing his Shahnamah, to 
have, “ during the last thirty years, 
“ undergone much mental labour, 
“ and to have revived Persia by his 
“ Pars! dialect ; that through his 
“ studies the arm of eloquence ac- 
“ quired vigor, and books in the 
“ Pahlowi language came into re- 
“ putation.” Now, as Firdousi 
died at the age of seventy, and 
Mahmud’s reign did not altogether 
exceed twenty-seven years, he must 
have been at least a third of that 
time employed on his great pscni, 
and have reached his fiftieth year 
before he was presented at Gbaz- 
nah ; and it is very probable that 
his original work was a regular epic, 
which he afterwards modelled so as 
to conform with the commands of 
his royal and dictatorial patron. The 
plan of that work might have pos- 
sibly accorded more with our Eu- 
ropean ideas of an epic poem, than 
the result of the task which Mah- 
mud set him ; but it were useless 
now to enquire what that plan was, 
Asiatic Joum. — No. 47. 


and we must be content with it as 
we find it ; yet, if fairly criticised, 
it will stand with all its imperfec- 
tions a comparison with our best 
European poems. 

The CHjii Fatrat, or ihythmical 

prose period of Persian writers, of 
which 1 gave some elegant examples 
in my essay of February 1818, was 
an ancient mode of wiiting with 
Orientalists, for in it many of tbe 
sublimest parts of the Old Testa- 
ment and the Koran are written. 
The Sanscrit gives us, not only pe- 
riods consisting of words, but even 
words consisting of periods in it ; 
and it was no doubt the origin of 
the heroic line of Homer and Vir- 
gil, and the blank verse of Italy and 
England ; and 1 have reason to be- 
lieve poems in the Dari and 
Pahlowi, during the Kaydn 

and Satsan dynasties of Persian 
kings, were wiitten in th.at style. 
But the modern Persians, that is 
during the last twelve hundred 
years, clearly state that there is no 
poetry without rhyme. Horace re- 
marks, that in order to assist the 
memory, the canons of religion 
were written in rhyme ; and illite- 
rate persons and children, among 
ourselves, are so pleased with verse, 
that if in their proverbial sayings 
they cannot make a rhyme, they 
put up with the next best thing to 
it, an alliteration, and say : “ Love 
“ me little, love me long ; many 
men, many minds, &c. and 
Pope, who was our best judge of 
the heroic verse, told Voltaire, on 
his putting that question to him, 
that Milton did not write his Pa- 
“ radise Lost in rhyme, because he 
“ could not “ for,” as he also 
tells us, in blank verse, unless 
“ stiffened with such antiquated 
“ words as are likely to destroy the 
modern English, it were doubt- 
“ ful whether a poem of any 
VoL. VIII. 3 K 
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“ length could support Itself.” The 
dictionary of the Frencli academy 
calls poetry, I'artdefaire des ouvrages 
en verse; and Johnson, our own 
best authority, defines it as me- 
trical composition. 

Indeed, verse is to poetry what 
colour is to painting ; or still bet- 
ter, what bloom and moving fea- 
tures are to the human face. Mac- 
pherson’s Ossian, Fenelon’s Te- 
lemachus, and other such good 
poetry, may please, though written 
in prose ; but in the want of num- 
bers and versification there is an 
incompleteness and want of finish. 
In like manner, a good face is 
agreeable after its bloom and life 
are departed. I can daily admire 
the cold busts of Nelson, Pitt, and 
Fox, which stand on my mantle- 
piece, because they accurately 
enough represent features that used 
to enrapture me when alive, of the 
three greatest men of their age ; 
but where is the gallant spirit that 
inspired the few last drops of blood 
ebbing through the heart of the 
first, when on his captain reporting 
to him, at the close of the battle 
of Trafalgar, that twenty of the 
enemy’s ships had struck, he had 
breath sufficient to answer, “ that 
is just the number I had settled in 
my o^vn mind to take from them 1” 
And where is the animated eye of 
the last, when on being twitted 
with a duel he had many years be- 
fore been engaged in with one of 
his then most select friends, the 
present head commissioner of the 

Seated apart from all the creatures of 
this world, I am weeping aloud, and in 
the sorrow of my heart my eyes aie send- 
ing their tears up to heaven ; as a little 

The prancing of the horsemen, and 
uproar of the raiiltitude parading through 
and crowding every terrace, gate and 
street, in order to see and enjoy the sight. 
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Jury court for Scotland, he replied, 
he did not envy him his system of 
ethics that could lead to such a re- 
miiiescence : or where the indig- 
nant look with ruffled brow of an 
otherwise placid countenance, which 
the third darted at the present lead- 
er of opposition, and which could 
only be smoothed by another affair 
of honor ? 

In the regular structure of their 
language, and the consequent fre- 
quent coincidence in the termina- 
tions of the tenses of their verb, 
and declension of their noun, the 
Persian poets have less difficulty in 
finding corresponding rhymes than 
the poets of modern Europe ; and 
in order to display their art in the 
liuUjs- chaghamah or elegy, and 
cheimah or ode, correspond- 
ing with the Casidah and Ghaz’l of 
the Arabs, they make the first 
stanza and couplet, and the second 
line of every stanza throughout the 
poem is made to rhyme with this first 
couplet ; and this difficult, but fine 
aiTangement, is considerably in- 
creased in their kili and 
or poems consisting of stanzas of 
four and five lines, examples of 
which I mean hereafter to give from 
Sadi and Hafiz, when 1 can reach 
their biith place Shiraz. And ano- 
ther practice of their poetic art, 
which also adds considerably to its 
difficulty, is the double ihyme ; but 
that will be best explained by ex- 
amples. Sadi says : 

* uk’H 

tr- Lii J' ^ 

boy that will cry for the biril that has es- 
caped from his baud, so am 1 bewailing 
that portion of my life which is gone. 

Also, 

* (*^ ^ 

In the last example the corres- 
ponding rhyme is so often repeated, 
as to become well-nigh a gingle. 
But it is not alone in poetry that the 
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Persian writers indulge in this free- 
dom, for their best classics occa- 
sionally use it in prose : j3 

i liiW* y. ^J‘y. 

To feel coin|ia.ssion for tlie wicked is to 
deal unjustly by the good, and to shew 
mercy to o])p!essors is to commit violence 
on the oppiessed. 

Indeed, the most part of the 
eighth chapter of the Gniistan, from 
which this maxim is taken, is very 
properly and eletrantly composed in 
this rhythmical style, with the view 
no doubt of enabling young people 
more reailily to commit and retain 
in their memories its excellent mo- 
rality. I he Greeks and Romans 
are said to have despised rhyme as 
too easy, yet their moral writers 
affect a clink simil.ir to that just 
quoted. Epictetus s.rys, all his phi- 
losophy lay in two words avexn 
a^E%s : sustine et abstine : bear 
and forbear : nay, Homer so fre- 
quently repeats certain harmonious 
syllables of similar sounds, that he 
would seem rather to seek than 
shun them ; and even the more 
cautious Virgil has a few such : 

Cornua relaturnm obvertimus autcn- 
narum. — Eu. III. 

forniEe niagaorum ululare \aporum, 

—Ed. VII. 

And what follows, En. IX. 182, 
were it not for the sentiment, we 
should take for a monkish rhyme : 

“ His amor uims erat, pariterque in 
bella ruebant ; 

Turn quoque conimuni portam sfatione 
tenebant.” 

The Italian is allowed to be the 
most perfect of the modern dialects 
of Europe, and the Italian poets to 
have been first in the field, and 
still to excel all modern poets ; and 
they make frequent use of the 
doubled and redoubled rhyme j also 
our own best old poets never shunned 
it, when it came in their way : thus 
Cowley, in execration of the mis- 
chief caused by gold, says : 


“ A curse on him, who found the ore, 

A curse on him, who digg’d the store ! 

A curse on him, who did rpfiite it, 

A curse on him, who first did coin it.” 

And again. 

Stubborn Mount Orgueil 1 'tis a work to 
make it 

Come into rliyme moie bard tlian ’twere 
to take it. 

But Pope, who takes the lead in 
English verse, used it only once in 
his best poem, the Rape of a Lock, 
and it has fallen much into disuse 
since his time. In the Persian it is 
used in almost every other distich, 
or as often as our monosyllable. 

On the correctness of the Persian 
poets in never offending either the 
eye or the ear in their rhymes, and 
on the incorrectness of all our own 
best poets, I had occasion to re- 
mark and give e.xamples in my essay 
of February 1818. Could it he cre- 
dited that Pope makes laugh rhyme 
withso/e, glass with •place , and wit 
with delight But w'hat renders the 
Persian more the appiopriate lan- 
guage of verse, is the accent of its 
polysyllables falling chiefly on the 
last syllable, and thus giving it an 
uniform energy and propriety, that 
we find in no other language. Mo- 
dem English in particular, for it 
was not so originally, labours un- 
der this buithensome defect, by 
having the accent ot all its poly- 
syllables thrown entirely on the first 
syllable, consequently tliree fourth’s 
of its rhymes consist of monosyl- 
lables, and it is this absurdity that 
occasions so many faulty expres- 
sions in our best poems ; thus is 
Pope again reduced often to such 
phrases as follows ; 

“ Nothing so true as once you did let fall. 
Most women have no cliaracter at all : 
For virtue’s self may to much zeal be had ; 
Nay, half in heav’n, except wliat’s mighty 
odd 1” &c. &c. 

Still more, if an English poet finds 
occasion to use a word of three or 
more syllables, he can propeily 
rhyme with it only in the second 
line of his couplet, having previous- 
ly prepared his reader bv teymina- 
3 K 2 
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ting his first line with a monosyl- 
lable; but this will be best explained 
by an example. 

In one of the interesting sculp- 
tures handed down to us from the 
best days of ancient Rome, most of 
us can fancy the cruel and inhuman 
victim of a holiday sport of that still 
semi-barbarinn people. In a feeling 
and sarcastic appeal to that fine 
specimen of a sister art, by tbe 
most descriptive of our living 
poets, an example of this offers in 
the words lie and agony of the first 
and third lines ; as also of eight out 
of the nine lines composing the 
first stanza terminating in monosyl- 
lables ; and in the three first lines 
of the succeeding stanza, in the 
words eyes and prize, there is ano- 
ther striking offence to the eye, if 
not the ear, of such as are accus- 
tomed to correct rhymes, and a con- 
sistent orthography : 

“ I see befoie me the gladiator lie-. 

“ He leans upou his hand ; his manly 
brow [agony, 

“ Consents to death, but conqueis 
“ And his diooped head sinks gradual- 
i) low, [ebbing slow 

“ And through his side the last drops, 

“ From the red gash, fall heavy, one 

by one, [and now 

“ Like the first of a thunder shower ; 

“ The Arena swims around him — he 
is gone, 

“ E’er ceased the inhuman shout, which 
hails the wretch, who won ; 

“He heard it, hut he heeded not ; his eyes 
“ Were witli his heart, and that wa.s far 
away ; [prise, &c. 

“ He reck’d not of the life he lost, or 
On making this quotation from a 
standard writer, it is not so much 
with the view of criticising the no- 
ble poet, whose sentiments are on 
this occasion the model of per- 
fection, and his language as correct 
perhaps ns his mother tongue will 
admit of, but of calling the atten- 
tion of our English critics to three 
such glaiing detects in a passage, 
which they are more likely to quote 
themselves than any other, for its 
spirit, elegance, and beauty ; and 
in fact, sinCe the above was written. 
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it is so quoted in the Quarterly 
Review ! 

Yet there is a fourth,, and a still 
more reprehensible blemish remains 
to be noticed, in which the poet 
must, I fear, bear a portion of the 
blame ; namely, an occasional 
harshness, as is observable in the 
first and seventh lines, which grates 
upon the ear, and leads us to regret 
that Lord Byron could not have 
studied rhe mellifluence of Persian 
poetry, the language of which, as 
I have formerly remarked, is so 
congenial in words and idiom to the 
English, that he might have done 
fuller credit to such fine sentiments. 

Either our pronunciation of many 
classical Greek and Latin verses is 
vicious, or a similar defect often at- 
taches to their rhyme. On Eneas 
deserting her, in the midst of fran- 
tic denunciations of revenge and 
ruin, Dido all at once apostrophises 
herself, and calmly says ; 

InfelixDido ! nunc te fata impiatangunt. 
Unhappy Dido ! now is thy evil destiny 

fallen heavily upon thee. 

Thus forming a line of spondees, 
or feet consisting of two long syl- 
lables each, whose slow and soft 
motion is a striking contrast to the 
abrupt and sonorous rapidity of the 
preceding and following verses. But 
this beauty is half of it sunk in our 
pronunciation, for we give only five 
or six long syllables to a line, which 
really contains eleven. And in 
readingthefollowing lineof Horace, 
Aut prodesse volunt aut delectare 
poetse, 

we pronounce the first syllable of 
volant long, and the last short ; yet 
whatever may be our practice, know- 
ing full-well the quantity of Greek 
and Latin syllables, every scholar 
is aware that the first syllable is 
short and the last long. Such ca- 
pricious anomalies can never occur 
ill Persian poetry ; and this consis- 
tency of its rhyme alone gives it a 
decided superiority over all other 
languages. 

In order to understand this, we 
must not dictate to them, as all 
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Europeans who have written on the 
Persian grammar have done, and 
insist that their alif \ waw j and 
ye& ^ are vowels, and the other 

twenty one letters consonants (I am 
speaking of the pure Persian al- 
phabet, w’liich consists altogether 
of twenty-four letters only) ; but 
admit, accoiding to their better 
knowledge, that the whole are what 
we call consonants, which in the 
formation of syllables and words 

are either harakdt move- 

able, or sdkin quiescent j that 
is, they are either supplied each 

with a u;— harkat or vowe^ 
point, which makes it a syllable, or 

f 

marked with a sokun, which 

implies rest or quiescence. The 

vowel points are three, the jj 

zabar, and p^sb, the two 

first having the same mark but 
the one above the word and the 
other below, as indeed is implied 
by the Persian words Zahar and 
Zer ; and the other by the mark > 

Na-shod bari tarn ta napardSkhtash : 

He inarched against no person, that lie 
did not bring him to terms ; he struck at 
no head, that he did not humble it. 

ji bar, on or upon, is one of those 

prepositions which takes the isofat, 
or sign of construction, like a noun, 
andbecomes thus tw'o short syllables, 
otherwise it were one long syllable. 
I state this, because the Calcutta 
college grammar, which quotes these 
lines, accents them improperly in 
this word. 

Thus having stated, that the ap- 
propriate and natural language of 
poetry is verse, and that the verse 


placed before its letter, pesh, sig- 
nifying before. Now if all the let- 
ters were equally and uniformly ac- 
cented with vowel points, they would 
all be short syllables. But letters 
are occasionally sdkin or quiescent, 
and necessarily so as the last letter 
of a word, unless in construction j 
and when a letter is thus sdkin, it 
renders the preceding syllable long, 
as our grammarians call it, by po- 
sition, It is from their being thus 
sdkin or quiescent that the 1 , y 

and ^ are generally long syllables, 

that is, as being thus quiescent they 
form long syllables with the con- 
sonants that immediately precede 
them. Th ese vowel points are, in 
fact, the marks of the only long 
as well as short vowels in the lan- 
guage j and it is on this simple 
system of Persian orthography that 
any person acquainted with the 
common rules of prosody is able to 
determine the accuracy of the mea- 
sure of a Persian verse by the eye, 
as readily as by the ear ; for every 
moveable or quiescent letter of the 
first line of a couplet, whether long 
or short, must have a correspondent 
moveable or quiescent letter in 
the second line. Thus the poet 
Nizami : 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Na-zSd biiri sari ta nd-pjndakhtksh. 

of the Persian language, in the uni- 
form consistency of its metre as 
well as rhyme, has a decided supe- 
riority over the verse of all other 
languages, I have now to add, that 
the versification of Firdousi is mel- 
lifluous above that of all other Per- 
sian poets ; for his numbers appear 
rather the natural and unconstrain- 
ed language, in which be di esses 
his thoughts, than the garb of art 
or study, and equally echo, in the 
finest and most exquisite strains, the 
classic sentiments of every polished 
and refined xra. The Persian 
poets use nineteen sorts of metre. 
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that of their Chaghamahs and Cha- 
mahs, or Elegiacs and Lyrics, con- 
sisting generally of twelve to six- 
teen syllables ; but the most com- 
mon, as that above quoted from 
Nizami, contains eleven, answer- 
ing to our heroic line, which was 
brought to such perfection by Pope, 
and is supposed by Johnson to have 
tuned the English ear to such a 
harmony as it had before his time 
been a stranger to : yet, as I have 
policed above, when compared with 
the Persian metre, still very defec- 
jive. In this last measure are 


written all the great Persian poems, 
whether upon heroic or moral sub- 
jects ; as the Shahnamah of Fir- 
dousi, and Yusof and Zulikha of 
Jami, the Bustan of Sadi, and the 
Masnowi of Jalal-ad-din Rumi. 
With the introduction to Firdousi's 
name, and an apostrophe to bis 
fame, Sadi, in his Bustan ii. 15, no 
doubt attempts to rival the few 
first lines of the satire, as quoted 
entire in my last, which as an ex- 
ample of the metre and harmony of 
both, for Sadi quotes a distich of 
the satire, I shall here transcribe 
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Sadi had shortly related the anec- 
dote of a benevolent man called 
Shobli, who having brought a sack 
of grain home from the miller, 
found an ant wandering about on 
it, and could not rest all the night 
from thinking how uncomfortable 
this poor insect must feel in being 
removed from its home, and made 
a point of carrying it back early 
next morning. The readers of 
Sadi, though often amused by bis 
wit and humour, will, on such oc- 
casions as this, be disappointed, if 
they expect to be tickled by the 
story part, which is chiefly used 
here as a text to the moral reflec- 
tions, and apostrophe to his great 
favorite : — “ Comfort the hearts of 
such as aie suffering under any af- 
fliction, in order that fortune may 
administer comfort to yourself. 
How happy was that saying of the 
pure-minded Firdousi, on whose 
illustrious tomb I entreat for 


mercy ; — “hurt not the ant, w’hich 
is toiling after its load of grain, 
for that little insect has a being and 
the zest of living is sweet — “ let 
not your arm of might crush the 
heads of the weak, for you must one 
day fall at God’s feet like an ant ; 
many, I admit, are weaker than you 
are, yet must you finally answer to 
one God, W'ho is stronger.’’ 

In this apologue there is one 
distich which I shall here copy, as 
it appears in all the manuscript and 
printed bustans I have seen, and 
those are not a few, and contains 

the interpolation of an ^1 thus 

again substituting a long for a short 
syllable, and which Sadi’s correct 
ear never could have authorised j 
but which such a knowledge of the 
Persian versification and metre, as 
I have stated above, could alone 
enable us to correct : correctly it is 
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Now all the copies have in the 
first hemistich but 

this I found correctedj as I have 
done it, in an old Persian grammar. 

One common subject of ridicule 
with our petty critics is the extra- 
vagance of oriental metaphors and 
similes ; but though occasionally 
bold and remote from our English 
idioms, and notions of propriety, 
they are more generally misunder- 
stood in the critic’s own gross con- 
ceptions of them. Thus when Fir- 
dousi, as he often does, compares 
the mistress of Zal or Rostam to a 
full moon, an English reader pic- 
tures to himself a figure without 
symmetry, and a broad unmeaning 
face, perhaps swelled and bloated 
with the grossest intemperance; 
whereas the Persian poet implies by 
it that bright and silver whiteness, 
and virgin purity, so well described 
by Pope ; 

“ So when the sun's hroad beams have 
tired thesielit, 

All mild ascends themoon's more sober 
light; 

Serene in virgin modesty she shines, 
Wliile unobserved, the glaring orb 
declines.” 

Also in that sweet song of Cun- 
ningham : 

The silver moon’s enamour’d beam 
Steals softly through the night. 

To wanton with the winding stream. 
And kiss reflected light : 

For see, the rosy May draws nigh, 

She claims a virgin queen ; 

And hark, the happy shepherds cry, 

'Tis Kate of Aberdeen ! 

In like manner when he describes 
Sohrab as “ a lion roused in his 
strength, &c he would not im- 
pute to his hero all the brutal pas- 
sions of that beast, but merely the 
prominent qualities of strength and 
courage : and thus it is when Vir- 
gil calls the Scipios the thunder- 
bolts of war, we can readily fancy 
the rapidity of their victories, the 
triumph of their atchievements, and 
consternation that follow’cd their 
irresistible career. When Solomon 
says of a harlot, that ” her feet 
go down to death,” — we can fancy 


her path ending in destruction, and 
such as take it going to their ruin : 
and Satan’s enormous magnitude, 
refulgent appearance, and ascent 
through the regions of darkness, 
Milton pithily expresses : 

“ Sprung upward, like a pyramid of fire.” 

but in neither case would we think 
of the sulphurous smell of a flash 
of lightning ; the diseased state of 
a common prostitute ; or the stench 
of an extinguished tallow candle 1 
I formerly noticed the homeliness 
of Rostam sitting down to cook his 
own victuals, which has given an- 
other handle to our jocularity ; but 
in the east, so much more unsettled 
has the state of society ever been, 
than it is at present with us in Eu- 
rope, that necessity often makes 
princes and great men acquainted 
with such domestic offices, as tak- 
ing a stitch in their own clothes, 
putting the saddle on their horses, 
or dressing their dinners : otherwise 
in their adventures they might often 
suffer more severely from cold, fa- 
tigue, and hunger. From an acci- 
dental failure of our baggage com- 
ing up, I recollect, after a long 
march with tbp Mahrattah army, 
having a chance view of that great 
chief Maha-raj Scindiah stripped of 
lus finery, and seated on his bare 
haunches, cookins: his own break- 
fast ; and many British officers, 
during the Peninsula war, learnt to 
do the same, satisfied, after witness- 
ing some real service, that there is 
no intrinsic meanness in an office, 
which is thus both necessary and 
useful, and which, by making them 
occasionally independant of ser- 
vants, possesses dignity sufficient 
to raise it above ridicule. The 

term shama is often employ- 

ed to signify a beautiful woman, 
but its signification of a torch or 
taper does not immediately strike 
us with the propriety of the meta- 
phor, till we have also explained to 

us its epithet illumi- 

nating the assembly, when an En- 
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glishman calls to mind the 

or point of comparison, in 
that corresponding exclamation of 
the Romeo of his favorite Shake- 
spear : 

“ O she cloth teach the torches to burn 
bright, &.C. 

Firdousi often compares the skin 
of his damsels to the fairness of the 
or jasmin and lily, their ring- 
lets to the ^ or tufted spike- 
nard, and their eyes to the 

. ^ ^ 
or narcissus j and here the > . 


[Nor. 

Moshabbab, or thing compared, is 
cleat ly distinguished from the 
iJcLjL* Moshabbab bihah, or object 

with which it is compared ; and he, 
and the old Persian poets, were 
satisfied with making this plain use 
of metaphors. But Jami, and a set 
of poets, who copied him more in 
his tinsel ornaments than sterling 
beauties, discarded the skin, ring- 
lets and eye, or things compared 
altogether, and used only the lily, 
spikenard, and narcissus, and have 
thus started numerous obstacles to 
such European readers, as are in- 
clined to study, as many I see pre- 
fer doing, their poetry. Thus Jami 
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" When she spread abroad the 
tufted spikenard of her waving 
ringlets over the borders of her 
lily, her narcissus tinged with an- 
timony did a thousandfold greater 
execution and if for spikenard, 
lily and narcissus, the reader will 
■substitute curls, temples, and eyes, 
he may comprehend the poet’s 
meaning. But Firdousi, Sadi, and 
Hafiz despised this foppery ; and if 
our critics of the first would only 
distinguish between the influence of 
idiom and reason, they would be 
less ready to find fault with his 
metaphors, for being at variance 
merely with the idiom, not so much 
of their own English as of that of 
the Greek and Latin languages! 

1 } 

Lfj ^ 

“ So long as a speech is not spoken, 
or the thought is not uttered, it is 
like a diamond, which lies in its 
rough and untouched state within 
its native rock ; but let it once be 
released from its bondage and con- 
finement, and it will blaze abroad 
an inestimable gem !” 

As I have already remarked, 
what Firdousi’s poem might have 


Nor is Firdousi less correct in the 
application of bis similies. Those in 
his satyre, one comparing himself 
to an ant, and the other his king 
to the bitter apple, are fine ex- 
amples, and others I shall have oc- 
casion by and bye to notice in one 
of bis episodes, which 1 mean to 
give at full length; but shall for the 
present be satisfied with one, which 
according to the strict sense of that 
figure of speech is perfect and beau- 
tiful as any I ever read. It is used 
by Sohrab, when fearful that his 
prisoner Hajir bad concealed from 
him the truth of Rostam being pre- 
sent svith the Irani army ; and is 
as follows ; 

:^c t.kjl ^ 

been in its original state, it were 
needless now to guess. He had a 
task assigned him by his despotic 
patron, and was obliged to model 
it into a history of two or three 
ihousami year’s duration ; and our 
inquiry, as far as icspccts him, is 
with uliat Hit and addre-s has he 
managed this history ? Our Euro- 
pean father of poetry, Hquier, was 
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most probably left to his otvn judg- 
ment, and with consummate art 
begins the action of both his Iliad 
and Odyssey about six weeks be- 
fore their conclusions ; and the 
former with a quarrel between 
Agamemnon and Achilles about a 
mistress. And in the last trifling 
and no very creditable incident he 
has been carefully copied by all our 
best heroic poets ; for the Eneid, 
though it comprehends the trans- 
actions of seven years, opens also 
within a few months of its con- 
cluding event, with a storm, which 
drives Eneas and bis Trojans into 
the territories of queen Dido, and 
she is very carefully made to pros- 
titute herself and become his mis- 
tress ; but in prosecution of his 
destiny, (for the fates are the chief 
agents with the Greeks and Romans, 
as well as with the orientalists,) he 
no sooner gains her heart and per- 
son, than he most ungallantly and 
impiously foisakes her. Unless we 
consider Satan as his hero, there 
being only two human beings on 
this earth at the time, Milton had 
no opportunity of giving his ruling 
personage a mistress : however, he 
imitates his two great predecessors, 
by also commencing his Paradise 
Lost not many days before Eve, 
by allowing herself to be br.hed by 
an apple, makes herself the mis- 
tress of the flesh and the devil, 
incurs the evil of original sin upon 
her progeny, and by involving Adam 
in her guilt, gets herself and him 
expelled from the garden of Eden : 
and the heaviest charge of our Eu- 
ropean critics against Firdousi is, 
that he did not likewise copy this 
stale trick. When I speak so freely 
of them, I consider their poems as 
the highest efforts of human genius. 
But taste is capiicious and criticism 
variable. Poets have ever preceded 
critics ; and Aristotle’s rules being 
founded on the practice of Httmer, 
ought not, where not also founded 
on nature, to apply to poems of 
other ages and nations. Firdousi 
is also in genius really a king ; but 
his chief work is more that of a his- 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 47. 
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torian than a poet, and exhibits 
men and things rather as they really 
were, than as he might fancy 
them to be ; and his Rostam is 
strong and impetuous, and his 
Sohrdb amiable and affectionate, 
as the superior classes of men in 
common are. Though along work 
like the Shanamah, that may be 
said to have many ends, may dis- 
tract the attention by the variety of 
its matter and multiplicity of its 
episodes, yet so long as a history 
it is instructive, and true in its 
essential paits, it is good history ; 
and there is a sufficient unity in the 
wjiole, if all the recorded events 
refer to one nation, as those of the 
Shahnamah do to the Persians ; or in 
the episodes, such as that of Sohrab, 
Barzh, and Siyawosh, if they refer 
respectively and solely to those in- 
dividuals. 

Homer is the oldest epic poet 
that we know of in Fiurope, but the 
propriety of calling him the father 
of epic poetry has been questioned. 
As the author of Paradise Lost 
copied the Gerusalemme Liberata, 
Tasso the Eneid, and Virgil the 
Iliad, so must Homer have copied 
from the works of poets that pre- 
ceded him ; for it accords not with 
the operations of the human mind, 
that so finished a work should have 
been the first essay of its kind. He 
was himself a native of Yunan 
Ionia, or Asiatic Greece, at that 
time, and long after, part of the 
Persian empire, under the Kiyan 

dynasty of Persian kings, at 
whose court the Dari dialect 
was then spoken, the most perfect 
living language vvhich we have any 
history of; and it is natural to con- 
jecture, that the poets whose works 
Homer copied wrote in that elegant 
idiom. In copying them, Homer 
had wit enough partly to limit the 
operations ot his two great poems 
to one great event, and also to the 
unity of place and time, which Aris- 
totle first noticed and gave him 
credit for; and his admireis, down 
VoL. VIII. 3 L 
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to our days, bare uniformly adopted 
this decision. But let copyists do 
their best, they will, duiing a long 
work, piove themselves to be copy- 
ists ; otherwise, under such limita- 
tions, every desciiption or thought 
not originating in the plan ought to 
have been rejected ; and in parti- 
cular, those direct digressions and 
episodes that so continually encum- 
ber and ohstiuct the main action. 
The exquisite pathos of that of 
I’ector and Andromache in the 
sixth honk of the Iliad, and that of 
Euryalus and Nisus in the ninth 
hook of the Eneid, might lead us 
to expect them ; but most of ilje 
other? th it compose such large por- 
tions of both the Iliad and Oilyssey, 
that of Caciis, and even the story 
of Dido in the Eneid, and that of 
Raphael in Paradise Lost-, vve can, 
by Aiiitotle's own rules, consider 
only as excrescences. But what 
excuse can be made for many of 
the chief characters in the main ac- 
tion of the Iliad, where viitne and 
vice are personified in their gods, 
and revenge and ciaft inculcated 
and conimanded : in fact, whether 
we meet it in the sublime pages of 
Homer and Virgil, or witty lines of 
Lucian and Ovid, the Greek and 
L-atin mythology (a medley of the 
Persian adoration of the angelic 
host and celestial Inminaiies, and 
the Egyptian idols,) as history is 
absurd, as allegory inconsistent, and 
as a sysle-n of mora'ity loose in its 
duties, and immodest in its dic- 
tion. In their intercourse with 
each other and with nnnkiiul, their 
godi are represented as unjust in 
their dealings, mutable in their de- 
signs, partial in their benevolences, 
ignorant of future events, brutally 
domineering over the iiiifoitiinatc, 
and vindictive and grossly insolent 
to all ; and were the passions in- 
tended to be personified, ihey ought 
to haie been m-ade obvious at once, 

and not left like the 

lasSni ghayib, or mystical language 
of Sufiaism. to be taken in a spiri- 


tual or carnal sense, as might suit 
the fancy of the reader ! Having 
neither a national system of piety, 
morality, nor even common honesty, 
to recommend them, it could only 
be the imagination, eloquence, and 
reasoning of a Homer and a Virgil 
that could have so long upheld them 
to our European admiration, and it 
can only be the ignorance and pre- 
judice of onr clergy in oriental 
learning, who have long been en- 
deavouring to give a predominance 
of the first over the last. Nor have 
the Greek and Latin languages, 
whatever they may have in words, 
any connexion in idiom with our 
English ; for this is directly derived 
from the Saxon, and the Saxon is 
clearly a dialect of the Persian lan- 
gtiage. 

After noticing such irregularities 
in our Greek and Latin poems, let 
us not hear again the silly cant of 
themonstronsiiessof Eircloiisl’s fays, 
f.ciries, genii, elves, and demons, 
from which class of fancy beings 
Pope, in his sylphs and sylphids, 
has rendered his Rape of the Lock, 
throngli their supernatural agency, 
the first comic epopee this or any 
other nation can boast of. The 
demons with whom Firdnusi occu- 
pies the rich province of Muzande- 
ran, and great desert to the east of 
that, are more ingenious -and less 
mischievous than the gnomes of 
Pope, or even the gods ami god- 
desses of Athens and Rome ; and 
they oftener oppose Uostam and 
Ispindiyar in their progress through 
the seven ^Ijg. kh’ans, or enchanted 
stages of the Sigistan deseit, with 
human arms, than resort to their 
more appropiiate artillery of necro- 
mancy and magic ; and when the 
streams of blood issuing from the 
headless trunck of Siyawash’s body 
is changed into the tree that yields 
the dragon's blood ; and when the 
'Simorgh rears up the infant 

Zal in Mount Albarz, after being 
deserted by his father Sam; and 
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when if presides over birth of the 
the hero Ro^tam, who, like Mac- 
duff, was not born of woman ; and 
when it tfliraculoiisly heals Rostam's 
wounds, and enables him to renew 
his combat next day with the brazen- 
bodied hpindivar, and has in the 
mean time furnished him with an 
arrow, which is intehded to pieice 
into the eyes of his antagonist, 
nhere, in his otherwise complete 
state of defensive armour, he is only 
vulnerable ; let us recollect that all 
such wonders are countenanced by 
the similar or more wonderful trans- 
migrations of Ulysses and his com- 
panions into swine, of the Trojans 
into sea-nymphs, of Achilles and 
Eneas having goddesses for their 
motheis. and of the former being 
vulnerable only in his heel, (and yet 
I recollect he is on one occasion 
wi'Unded in the arm). None of 
which fables could Firdousi have 
copied from Homer ; for this, as 
well as Hesiod, are more likely to 
have drawn them, as well as Fir- 
dousi did himself, according to a 
quotation from Lord Bacon in my 
essay of last December, from stoies 
of oriental knowledge that have 
been long lost to modern Asia as 
well as Europe. 

Every man of musical taste must 
admiie the vocal music as put into 
the months of our favourite witches 
in Macbeth ; but how absurd and 
ill-placed it would have appeared, 
had Mason, in the place of it, been 
able to foist his Greek chorus upon 
that noble play, ami the l.ear of 
Shakespeaie, who in them has ef- 
fected what neither the Greeks, 
Romans, nor French, with all their 
affectation of superiority, could do, 
a draii.atic interest without a word 
of love! InFirdoiisi's episode of 
Soliiab and Rostam, of which, as 
a specimen of his Shahnamah, 1 
mean in my next to offer you a verbal 
translation, there occurs such an 
instance of deliberate fahhood and 
treachery as I found it difficult to 
reconcile myself to, tdl I recollect- 
ed still worse examples in all our 
great poets, ancient and modern. 


jinthology, 4 - 13 ' 

Few characters arc oftener acted or 
more admired on the stage, and 
none have commanded more cordial 
and unqualified sympathy ii the 
closet, than that of Hamlet ; and 
yet, according to our piesent (pieasy 
system pi ethics, no recorded act of 
Greek, Roman, or Persian hero, is 
more iingallant or dishoiiourab'.e 
than his behaviour to the sweetest 
of the sweet, Ophelia, in his last 
interview with her ! nor does he 
even attempt to palliate his delibe- 
rate death-vvrariant of Rosancrantz 
and Guilderstern, the companions 
of Lis voyage to England ; but on 
communicating it to their other mu- 
tual school fellow and fiiend, Ho- 
ratio, coolly remaiks, “ they are 
not near my conscience !” But 
these are slight stains of guilt in 
comparison with the atrocity of his 
pi ejected revenge on his fathei -in- 
law and own uncle, the king, upon 
whom having resolved to commit 
the severest punishment this world 
can award to the criminal and sin- 
ner, and having the opportunity of 
finding him retired and off his guard 
at prayer, he is lestrained from 
wi caking his resentment only by a 
sentiment more ferocious and sataiiic 
than • ever, perhaps, entered the 
mind of any real human being, that 
of dooming so near a relative and 
the sacred person ol his sovereign to 
eternal damnation ! 

“ And now I’ll do it ; and so he goe.s to 
heaven. 

avillain uiils iiiy fa'licr, and tor that, 

I, his side son, do this .same vdlaiii send 

To heaven : 

tVhy this .s hire and salaty, not reven^-e : 

• am I uieiiL'c !, 

To lake him in the of ins son], 

AVheu he is fit and season'd for his pas- 
.saae ? 

upsvvoid, and know then a nioie 

horrid iienr : 

When he is dniiik, adeep, oi in his rage — 
Then trip him ” 

In every unsophisticated state of 
society, where barbarism is ceasing 
and refinement has not yvt begun, 
the poet of the day thus allod’S 
himself to be guided by his ruling 
passion, in representing the lUn- 
3 L 2 
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derer as gratifying his malignity 
and satisfying his conscience by 
calling it an act of public justice; 
the miser as indulging his stingi- 
ness, and thinking it only the in- 
dulgence of a laudable economy ; 
and the profligate, charged with 
such enormities as I have specified 
in our favourite Hamlet, passing 
them upon us in the great acting 
power of a Kean, as shewing a 
manly spirit and- love of his con- 
temporaries. 

Versed as many oiiental scholars 
among ourselves now are in the 
literature and poetry of Persia, we 
cannot but reprobate that obstinacy 
in our critics, in taking every direct 
and collateral occasion of peremp- 
torily and ignorantly degrading its 
language, as that only of conceit 
and false thoughts, and of noting 
us as admirers of tinsel instead of 
gold. In charity to their know- 
ledge and their judgment we must 
conclude, that they speak rather of 
Jaml and his successors, than of the 
multitude of Persian poets, who 
adorned the long period that pre- 
ceded his time. If Athens had its 
Periclesan and Rome its Augustan, 
Persia had its classic age, not ter- 
minating in a solitar;y and short 
reign, but eittending above five 
hundred years. The taste, words, 
and style of the language of every 
polished people must sutiFer in the 
vicissitudes of time and for tune, and 
bad poetry will be engendered ; but is 
Persia alone to be called to so severe 
an account for the e.\travagance 
and folly of the dregs of her poets? 


nay, I will admit that instances of 
hyperbole may be quoted from the 
pages of Firdosi, Nizami, Jalal-ad- 
din Rumi, and Sadi ; but if thus 
nice in marking every deviation 
from propriety of sentiment and 
metaphor, what would become ot 
Shakespcar and Milton among our- 
selves, of Danle and Ariosto with 
the Italians, and perhaps of even 
Homer and Virgil ! A few British 
merchatits have established an em- 
pire of the finest provinces of Asia, 
nearly equal in extent and popu- 
lation to all Europe, where the Per- 
sian is the language of the law, re- 
ligion, commerce, and indeed of all 
civilized usages ; and instead of fal- 
sifying and abusing it, our duty as 
well as interest, as Englishmen, 
point out the justice of righting 
and supporting it : and let our 
scholars, now brought up to a better 
knowledge at the colleges of Cal- 
cutta, Hayleybury, and Addis- 
combe, endeavour to weed it of the 
vicious metaphors, immoderate hy- 
perboles, silly conceits, and idle 
verbiage of the three last centuries ; 
and restore it to the sublime and 
pathetic imagery and just senti- 
ments of its golden age ; and rescue 
it from being mangled by men 
learned and respectable in their 
Latin and Greek, but radically vul- 
gar, in their ignorance, and illiberal 
in their prejudices, in whatever re- 
spects the language and literature 
of the east, and the scientific dialect 
of a hundred million of our fellow 
subjects. Your’s, &c. 

Gulchin. 


FRAGMENTS 

BEIONGINO TO XUE 

BtOGR.A.PHY OF GOVERNOR-GENERAL H.A.STIN'GS. 


Since the piiblicatiou of the Memoir, 
given in tiie Asiatic Journal, several fracr- 
nieuts of information relating to this emi- 
nent man have fallen into our hands, 
which the reader will find collected below. 

History of an Epigram.— There is 
some collision in the anecdotes which have 
been circnlaied respecting the celebrated 


epigram, which was inclosed in a cover 
and presented to Buikc as lie was about 
to open one of the principal cliaiges 
against Mr. Hastings in tlie high court of 
parliament. Some accounts have attri- 
buted it to tlie pen of tlie late Lord El- 
lenborough ; others have claimed for Mr. 
Hastings the property in tlie terseness, 
elegance, and point, whicli arc combined 
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In a Latin distich which was the orittinal 
epigram, of which ilje four Knglish lines 
are a spirited transUtion. An epigiam is 
like a diamond ; though trivial in bulk, 
the right to the property in it may be 
wortli asceitalmng. 

Nulla venena ohm ^enera^ti, immunis lerne ’ 

Sed iibi pro cunctis Burkina miusent. 

Oft have we worulrrM tliai on In^h giound, 

No poisonmis lias e’tr >et been found ; 

Revealed tiie ^eciet stands, ol Naiuie*s work— 

She sdvtd her venom to create a Bioke ! 

The original were t!ie lines actually ap- 
plied as above related. It is said, that 
w'hen this pungent effusion met the eye of 
the zealous Manager surrounded by bis 
colleagues, it had a momentary effect on 
liis nerves and countenance. Recovering 
bis self-possession, with an air of blend- 
ed indignation and contempt, he tore it 
in pieces, and scattered the fragments 
about tlte hall. The classical distich, 
however, w’as impressed on his mcmoiy; 
and the Enghsh stanza was subsequently 
repeated by him to some friends in a tone 
of jocniaitly. 

AJagnanimou^ IleJ!f>ction. — The follow- 
ing is ^Ir. Hasting''’^ own reflection on 
the trial. M'e give it for its excel- 
lence. It is full of candour, dienity, 
and the imbuing grace of public spiiit ; 
aud incur deliberate estimaiiou, .'superior 
fo any of the reflections on tliC same 
subject, which we either boriowed fiom 
preceding wi iters or hazarded of our own. 

“ This was less my tiial than that of 
the East-lndia Company ami the llniish 
nation, whose justice and honour were 
equally involved in it. It became un- 
avoidable from the reiterated allegations, 
whicli for yeais precediug liad been made 
and ciediied, of abuses and oj-piosions 
exeici>ed by llie goveinment ot India, it 
was iiibiilured for the express piirjsose of 
rectifying those abuses in </ne e^eiit of it, 
or. of proving that they never had exist- 
ence. My acqniual has proved they did. 
not exist. It lias retrieved tlie honour of 
Great Britain. It has confirmed the right 
of the Company and of the nation to 
those advantages which were at all times 
admitted lo be obtained by iny measuies ; 
and it has deiiioustiated, beyond all argu- 
ment, the purity of that great assembly, 
which would resolve to hazard .such a sa- 
crifice of the national wealth and strength, 
in which they themselves had so near a 
concein, to the superior calls of national 
justice.’* 

Such is the review which hi.s conquest 
over selfish feelings guided him to take. 

Eminence rufiniug in parallel lines . — 
The coincidence is nor unworthy of le- 
mark, that the three legal defenders of 
Mr. Hastings against the unsuccessful im- 
peachment, who had to cope against a 


stronger conibiiiation of talent, to reply 
to a nioie powertul baml of orators than 
had ever before tundiu led a forensic at- 
tack, have severally attained the very 
pinnacles of distinction in the law. His 
leading counsel, Mr. Law, piesided for 
upwards of sixteen years lu the first law 
romf,ds Lord Chief Justice Kllenborourrh. 
Mr. IMonicr sat as individual judge in the 
second touit of equity, or lather an 
emanation of the first, as Sir Thomas 
Plomer, Knt. vice-chancellor; and Mr. 
Dallas, afteivvaids Sir Robert, was Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. 

Mr. Hastings in his late illness . — A 
letter received by the Thalia, and written 
by one of the most esteemed fiiends of 
J\Ir. Hastings, contains tlie following ac- 
count of the last moments of that amiable 
and excellent man : 

“ His sufferings for five weeks held out 
no hope of lecovery. Some paralytic af- 
fection in the throat prevented his taking 
nourishment, but what was conveyed in 
fluids, and not having tlie power of de- 
glutition, these trequently never parsed 
into Ins stomach. Sir Horny Halford says 
he was literally starved to death; his 
dally prayer was to be leleased, and that 
be might not outlive irn» mind and me- 
mory. He was ‘sensible to the la«t ; pa- 
tient In the extreme, alvvays tender ainl 
considerate to those about him, and di**- 
tJessed at the trouble lie gave. Aslougas 
life lemaiued, his eve beamed kindnejss 
and affection upon the sorrowing friends 
around him, whom his hand fiequenily 
blest ; anil lie died, as he had lived, a mo- 
del of exalted excellence ! From the com- 
luentement of his illness he piedicied that 
be should not recover. Fiequcntly when 
Lady Imhoff expres‘*c*d her earnest hope 
that he would be again rc-tored to health, 
he w’ould say, “ My dear Charlotte, do not 
believe it ; teach your aliVctionate heart 
to look on my death as certain, for it must 
be, and soon ; nothing in ihrs world will 
do me good ; God only eati relieve me.’* 
Poor ^ir 8 . Hastings is most deeply afflict- 
ed, and I fear it w'lll be a long time before 
her mind catr be restored to airy degree of 
serenity, for ber’s is indeed no common 

l03>.** 

The editor of the Calcutta paper sub- 
joins the following reflections. Some of 
these are as original as they are just ; but 
where there is a concurrence in public 
seutiniein, the ideas cannot be generally 
new, though an elegant form of expres- 
sion may give new force to a portraiture 
which res*. mblcs otiiers because they re- 
semble the original. 

“ There ai*e few events which could ex- 
cite, either in England or in this country, 
80 nwich real regret as the of a man, 
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whose character iu public and private life 
has been conspicuously emiiieut, and 
so justly appreciated by all ranks of peo- 
ple. With talents as solid as they were 
brilliant, he guided the helm of this go- 
venuneut agaiust the storms of political 
disaffection aud the baffling jealousies of 
private faction, and with a ririnness and a 
decision coupled with a mildness and con- 
ciliation, peculiarly lequisite at the tur- 
bulent period of his administration, suc- 
ceeded iu placing the Ilutish authority on 
the most solid and secuie foundation, and 
iu raising the charactti of hi-* countiy to 
the highest pitch of public estimation. 

“ The equanimity evinced by Mr. Has- 
tings in every vicissitude of his eventful 
caieer, was not surpassed by any of the 
celebrated sages of antiquity. Modest and 
diffldent, he was, by the conspicuous dis- 
play of his talents in the subordinate si- 
tuations which he held in this country, 
called upon to till the most responsible 
offlees under the govetnment of India, in 
all of which he piored himself woitliy of 
the flatteiing selection. He bore prospe- 
rity without pie»ii.n)pti( n, and exercised 
his public functions with dignity and con- 
descension. 

“ Hisfoititudeinsupporting misfortune 
was not less deseiving of adiniiaUoii. 
When the shafts of malevolence weie 
bulled against liiin, and his meritorious 
name and services were blatkened by ca- 
lumnies the ni 1st opjiiobnousjiis seicniiy 
was never luthed, nor his le-'etituient 
kindieil. Shielded by innocence and guaid- 
f(l b} consjous mtegiily, he de.-pised tlie 
lautourof his enemies, though he con- 
tinued long to sutfei from if, aud calmly 
awdiied the decision of ihai high tiibunal 
to which he had been suninioned to answer 
for ids imputed ciinies aud iiiisdemeanoi.s. 
The conduct of tins extraoidiuaiy man, 
during the whole couise ot his trial, ma- 
nifested his gieaine'^s of soul. Not an ex- 
pression of anger escaped him ; no le- 
pioaches against l.is country hailKuned iu 
his bosom, and even the gaiet) ul his iieart 
and the pl.ijtuhiess ot Ids disjjosition wcie 
never inoie stiikingiy seen than clunug 
tlie most trying scenes of Ins prosecutioi . 

“ Willie the m;mageisotMr.Hastiugs*s 
tiial were endeavouring to impress the 
jiuhiic mind with aeonviction oi atiucities 
committed by him in this country, and 
weie loading him with opprobrium tor 
the de-i)otisiii ol his acts and his opjjres- 
sioii of the unloitiiti.ne natives of India, 
the news or the anaienmeut of their 
lesineted governor leaelicd their ears. 
»Sfai lied at atcu'jtioiis so luul and ground- 
less, they voiunt.ii ily Ini'-tv ned to jiieseiit 
to him a lecoid ot then atleetum, and of 
their gratiiude foi his mild and beneficent 
adiiiinistiaiiou. liuth could nut be sup- 
pressed, however concealed by arlific^e, 
uor justice any longer blinded afitr such a 
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testimony, and the honorable sentence of 
acquittal pronounced in Mr. Hastings’s 
favor was not more rapturously hailed in 
England, than it was over the whole of 
Hiiidostan. 

“ The testimony of one who knew him 
long and well, one who was through life 
the waim friend of Mr. Hastings, enables 
us to niaik the distinguishing teatures of 
his domestic character with confidence 
aud precision. By him it was said that 
the exalted virtues of Mr. Hastings iu 
piivate life could only be fully appreciated 
by those who weie honoured by his ac- 
quaintance and friendship, and thus be- 
came sensible of all the attractive qua- 
lities of his heait. In eveiy relation they 
afforded a most beautiful illustiation of 
the genial influence of mild benevolence 
and philantliropliy over domestic society. 
To be acquainted with him was to adaiiie 
him; to know him intimately was to re- 
veieand love him, and tho'e who knew 
him best loved him moat enthusiastically. 

“ The closing'sceue of Mr. Hastings’s 
life coirespouded with his pure aud inof- 
fensive caieer. Patient and resigned to 
the decrees of heaven, he thankfully en- 
joyed his pioti acted existence, and as 
calmly contemplated its expected termi- 
nation. 

“ His mental facultks were wcnderfully 
preseived even to the hist moment of his 
lite; audhov\evei di-^tressing may be the 
conoideMiion of his bodily sufferings, 
they only serve the uioie stiongly to iin- 
pie-'S upon the mind the serene piety and 
Chli^tian nieekiuss which he exhibited 
at the point of death. 

“ The meuioiy of Warren Hastings 
will never fade. History, in lecoiding his 
name among thegieat political characleis 
of the age, and handing doAu to remotest 
jiosterity the exalted viitues which adoi ti- 
ed him, may blush for England as she in- 
sciibes in the aniial' of that countiy the 
narrative of ids peisecution. Those lio- 
uois* which liad been contemplattcl by 
our beloved soveicign as a lewaui for his 
ineiitorious services on hi'* airival in Eiig- 
Uiid troin India, weie withheld by the 
foul bieath of malignity ; and late in life 
only weie those ^eivices jccognized by 
his Royal Hicliness the Prince Regent, iu 
appoiuiing him to a seat in the privy 
council. Hi> u’ception iu the House, of 
Comuiuiis, whin sunnnoiied to give his 
optiiioii on a very impoitant and interest- 
ing question relaiive to Indian affaiis, 
was indeed a testimony of applause, of 
which his heart letaiued a lively sense of 
giatltude, am! he wa> fiequemly heard to 
repeal that this assurance of public les- 
pect aud attention luliy compensated tor 

• A patent of nobihiv was a<tiially nukmeout 
for Mr. Hastii'E'?, when the UiyusjUt 

ttgam«t Uiui suipt-udtd its accomj'hshnieni. 
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?!! t!'?* puffeiings he liiui experienced du- 
rmg his trial .” — Calcutta Gazette, 

Proposed Vote of a Statue . — The re- 
solution of the Court of Directors for a 
statue of Mr. Hastings to be placed in 
their council-room, at the Company's ex- 
pense, is to be proposed at the next ge- 
neral quarterly court. 

Itide.v to the Memoir and Snpplemetttary 
Notices in this Journal. 

Memoir vol. vl. p. 561 

Corrections ot the Memoir, vol. vii. p. 2d 
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Addendum vol. vii. p. 139 

The passage in p. 140, col. 2, should 
read • 

“ M. A.’s authentic representation of 
the manner in which the present 
from a native prince of a single 
diamond (and not a throne of dia- 
monds, as stated in our Memoir, p. 
575), was transmitted to his Ma- 
jesty, affords a material rectification 
of two inaccuracies not peculiar to 
our fiist statement, but common to 
seveial accounts wliich have been 
circulated.” 


Cumparatke SlrengVi of Ships huiU in India. 


COMPARATIVE STRENGTH 

op 

SHU'S BUILT IX DIFFERENT PARTS OF INDIA. 


We possess matcrial.s enough to enter 
into a specific history of the ship-building 
of Bengal, but it appcMrs to us unneces- 
sary to go so deep to prove that the ships 
built in Bencal are, as we have before 
stated, interior to Bomliay oi Surat built 
ships, in the piopoi tioii ot 15 to *25. 'Ihe 
Nonsuch, built in Bengal ill the year 17dl, 
was lost hauling into dock in 1801, being 
then twenty years old; slie was liteially 
taken out in baskets, and found to be in 
a complete state of decay. The Speke, 
Hindostan, Latchmie, Galudel, Calcutta, 
and many otlier excellent ships built by 
Mr. Gillet, (when ship-lmlldiug may be 
said to have been in its zenith under the 
patronage of Mr. Anthony Lambeit) were 
constiucfed of the best matetials, and 
great care was taken in the selection of 
the timber. But though they were ac- 
knowledged to be, in point of durability, 
equal to any class of mei chant ships built 
in Europe, yet they were never puf in 
competition with the ships of Western 
India. TiiC Byramgore, a &!up built in 
Calcutta in 1797 or had a complete 
repair in Bombay in 1HI.'>, without which 
she must have fallen to pieces. The 
Heiress, one of Mr. Gillet’s ships of 1793, 
afterwards the Carmo, was completely 
worn out in twenty \ears, and scarcely 
reckoned a safe ship for some years 
before. 

We know the Mysore and Thetis also, 
but they never stoiul very high in our 
opinion. Ships built at Pegiie will al- 
vvajs fall behind, not only from the wood 
being inferior, but from the want of pro- 
per sized ciooked timber. In foinier days 
there was such a deficit of it, that very 
insufficient clamps weie substituted. One 
of the best Pegue ships was the Ganjava, 
who eked out to twenty-five years, more 
from the excellency of her form than from 
lilt durability of the materials of which 


she was built, and she mailed out of Bom- 
bay ’..anv years without any insurance be- 
ing made on her. 

On looking over the London Register 
of shippii.g for 1817, we find about fifty 
Bengal ships, but none reniaikable for 
ase, except those befoie quoted, with the 
addition ut the Auroia and an Indian-built 
ship, the Fiancis and Kliza, stated to hare 
been built inl782, but we have no c.ue to 
trace what was her former name. 

Nothing perhaps is worse understood 
than the relative goodness of ships, for in 
the London Regi-'Ur above quoted, the Ca- 
roline, a Bengal-built ship, is marked A 2, 
and the Cumbri.in, Bombay-built, E. I, 
for noother reason than that tlie latter ship 
was two yeais older than the former ; at 
this time the relative goodness of tlie ships 
ought to have been Ciimbi ian A. 1. and 
Caroline E 3. 

We have alreadv proceeded faitherthao 
we intended in tins di'^cussion, and ilicre- 
fore shall conclude with an enumeration 
of such Bomliay, Bengal, and other ships 
now afloat, th.it Iiave anv thing remark- 
able as to age and durability. 


Dale. 

Bnmhap and Surat. 

1777 

Swallow. 

1780 

Sir bhhvard Hughes. 

1786 

Milford. 

1786 

Tweed. 

1788 

Suiat Castle. 

1788 

Ardasir, now a hulk at Trio- 
comaiee. 

1788 

Coi nw'aliis. 

1789 

Lowjee ramily. 

Bettifal. 

1789 

Speke. 

1792 

Am 01 a. 

1793 

Juliana, formerly called the 
Latchmee. 


But iliese are comparatively fevy to the 
number of tlie ships that have been lost 
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by accideiif, after liavirg attained a great 
age. 

The Success galley, built in 1741, was 
lost on a lei'fof rotks in the Java seab, 
about the }ear IfeOl or 1R02. 

Tlie Drake snow, built in 1/46, was 
broke up in 1805 or 1806. 

The Bombay grab, built in 1754, was 
burnt in 1789. 

The Cartier, built in 1762, was a good 
ship in 1805. 

The Betsy, built in 1763, was a good ship 
in 1806, and was then captured by the 
French under the name of the Hei cults. 


[Nov. 

The Alexander, built in 1769, was lost 
on the reefs, at the entiance of Bombay 
harbour in 1805, then a good ship. 

The Britannia suow, built lu 1771, 
was lost HI Balasoie Hoads in 1800, ilieii 
an excellent ship. 

Tlie Betsy snow, built in 1776, was 
lost in the Bay of Bengal in 1806, under 
the name of tlie Rahim Shah. 

Tlie Anna, built in 1789, was lost in 
the China Seas in' 1816, and was then one 
of thebeht sljips out of the poit. — Bombay 
Gaz. Cited in Calcutta Journal, Feb. 28. 


Sinensiana, 
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fFrom the Indo-Chinete Gleaner, Ko. V.J 


LAMA PRIESTS ACTING AS ROBBERS. 

Peking^ Oct. 5, 1817. — The late prime 
minister, Sung-Ta-jin, has written from 
the Mung- koo territory, to inform 
the Empeior of an attack made by some 
Lama piie>ts ou a trading waggon, which 
they plundered, and killed one of the 
people. 

Lama CLah-ma) appears a generic term 
for all the priests of iliat sect, and not 
the exclusive appelUiion of the head of 
the religion in Thibet. 

Sung wrote in the Tartar language, and 
subjoftied a farther illustration in Cliii)e.>e, 
of which his Majesty (li>approve(l, and 
foibids that it should ever be done, ex- 
cept in cases where the proceedings are 
veiy voluminous. 

A CHARGE OF MAL ADMINISTRATION. 

Pib, the go\eriior of tlie two province®, 
Yun-nan and Kwei-chow, situated in the 
south-we.'st corner of China, lias written 
to court to give inforuiaiion of a case of 
atiocious raal-administiation, in a ma- 
gistrate of a large disiiict. He connived 
Jit tlie extortions and oppiessioris of the 
inferior officersot'his court ; which caused 
the death of several people, and drove a 
priest of Biiddah to commit suicide in a 
ht of desperation. A scaicity now cxBts 
there, and the sjupplies of rice boiled in 
water, to be sen-ed out to the poor, weie 
delivered with so great delay, that “ many 
died of hunger.''* 

GROWTH OF ConON IMPROVED, 

In the dominions in western Tartar)', a 
people denominated Too-loo-fan^ hare re- 
cently improved the growth of cotton, and 
the local officeis have twice addres.«€d the 
Emperor for pei mission to levy a tax upon 
it. He refused mildly the first time, but 
was exceedingly displeased on a second 
application being made, and has referred 
\ 


the principal officer to a court of inquiry. 
His Majesty says, the people have long 
remained tranquil in their present state : 
let them aioue to do as they please about 
cotton.'* 

CEREMONIES AT ENTERING ILLEGAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

Ou entering the various illegal associa* 
tious which exist in China, it appears, 
tiom occasional confessions winch are 
published, lliat the leading person in the 
fraternity prolesses .skill in curing dis- 
eases. '1 he person initiated kneels down, 
put® the furehead to the gtouud, and pays 
a kmdof wo^^ln() to the other, whom he 
thus acknowledges to be master. A cer- 
tain plirase, as a kind of watch-word, is 
given, and a slick of incense is lighted up 
to solemnize the transaction, "^t never apr. 
pears, that tliey are tauglit any system of 
doctiines, either political or religious. 
To sit cross-legged m the Hindoo posture 
of meditation seems to be taught to 
some. When a man acknowledees tiiaC 
iie has pei formed xh^ho-tow, or ceremony 
of piosiration, to a master, he is con- 
sidered fuMy initiated. 

rORCF. OF CONSCIENCE. 

Canton, October 23. — A few days ago, 
in this neighboui hood, died, the wife of 
a wealthy individual, who lately occupied 
a respectable situation m thegovernnienf. 
The causes which led to her death, it is 
said, were tliese ; — 

About ten years ago she occasioned, 
by severe beatiiur, the death of two slave 
gills. The eldest one was pregnant to 
her husband, and that circumstance is as- 
signed as the cause of her resentment. 
After the two girls died, she hung them 
up by the ueck, to induce a belief that 
they had hanged themselves. Tlie parents 
of the slave gills, howiwer, vveie not 
satisfied, and appealed to the government. 
The fact was too apparent in be glossed 
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over l)y the method which this uuhappy 
woman employed to conceal tiic truth ; 
and very liberal advances of money were 
made to letard tlie piou:re-‘'S of justice. 
The executors of tut* law were thus satis- 
fied : blit conscience could not be bribed. 
This woman became insane, ami in her 
ravings personated the two slaves whose 
death she had occasioned ; or as the Chi- 
nese view if, the spirits of the mur- 
dered slaves po-sessed this woman, and 
employed her ii.outh to declare her own 
guilt and tlieir resentment. In the midst 
of these ravings, she tore olf her 
clothes and beat her own person, with as 
much severity as madness could inspire. 
After this, she recovered her senses for a 
time, or the demons which possessed her 
left her for awhile, but to returi^ in 
greater fmy, which took place a short 
time previous to her death. 

In her last fit of pO'Session, she was 
even worse tlimi the first time, and was 
confined to a room with un old woman 
servant. But the demons (as the Cliine.se 
view it) more incensed at this attempt to 
prevent their murdered souls from speak- 
ing in the hearing of all concerned, en- 
tered the old womati servant also, and 
employed her mouth to publish the tale. 
The mistress died ; and the affrighted 
husband endeavoured to soothe the dis- 
tracted old woman, by suggesting to iier 
that he would support her at a muineiy, 
and she would become a go<ldess. She 
consented with siune reluctance to this, 
on condition that he would worship 
her ; which he forthwith piofessed to do 
by falling down on his knees. The de- 
mons, however, speaking by the old wo- 
man’s inoulh, further insisted, befoie 
they would consent to forgive, that the 
two daugliteis, who had assisted their 
motiier in malfrearing the murdered 
slavc.s, should also come ami worahrp. A 
promise was made to this effect. The 
woman was sent tn the nunnery, where 
iheghosts or souls of the imudeicd slates 
having l»een fully reveiieed, left tlie po^- 
ses.sed woman in the full enjoyment of 
her former senses. The above effects arc 
not by the Chinese, h.s by Eiuopeans, 
attribute*. I to the power of conscience, or 
the feelings of remoise, hut to what may 
perhap'j be denominated demoniacal pos- 
session. 


A SPEECH BY AN EMPEROR TO HIS 
MINISTERS. 

The Tartar family now on the throne 
of China is not satisfied with tlie dignity 
of sovereigns, but lays rlHhn aKo to the 
chai’acter of sages. here ia a woi k cal- 
led Ta-ts ing-shmg-heun, i.e. The sacred 
iostruction.s, or more strictly, the holy 
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admonitions of the Great Ts'hing Dynas- 
ty ; containing what they deem valuable, 
of the verbal and written advices of their 
several Emperor.s. The following, whiqh 
appears immediately after a vbry pompous 
preface, is the first in the book, and was 
uttered by Kaou-tsoo, in Manchow Tar- 
tary, before the conquest of China ; en- 
titled, “ On venerating Heaven.’* 

His majesty addressed all the nobles 
and llnni^te^s of state in these words, 
“ A sovereign of men is heaven’s son ; 
nobles and itatesmeu are the sovereign's 
children ; and the people are the children 
of the nobles and statesmen. The sovereign 
should serve heaven as a father ; never 
forgetting to cherish reveiential thoughts, 
but exerting himself to illustrate bis vir- 
tue, and looking upwards, receive from 
heaven the vast patiimoiiy which it con- 
fers ;thus the Emperor will daily increase 
iu felicity and glory. 

“ Nobles ^and ministers of state 
should serve their sovereign as a father ; 
never forgetting to chetish reverential 
thoughts ; not liarl)ounyg covetous sordid 
desires ; not engaging in wicked and 
rlan(le.«tine plots, but luithfully and justly 
e.vert themselves ; thus their noble rank 
will ever be preserved. 

“ 'I'he pc{»ple should never forget to 
cherish reym-ntial thoughts towards the 
nobles and the ministeis of state ; to obey 
and keep tlie laws 5 not to excite secret 
or opeti M.'dition ; imt to engage in insur- 
rection or rebellion ; then no great cala- 
mity will befal tlieir persons. 

“ If the Piiiice, receiving the aid of 
heaven, reckons that he has no concern 
with heaven, and sajs, ‘this is what my 
own talents and slienglh i.ave acquired*/ 
next becomes remiss iu the cultivation of 
right principles, and his airangemenu 
lose what suitable and proper for 
them to possess ; thru should heaven re- 
piTvehim, remove his country and hap- 
piuess fiom him, will he himself be able, 
notwithstanding, to retain the celestial 
throne ? 

" If nohles and statesmen who receive 
the favours of the soveiei;^?), leckon they 
have no cunceiu with the sovereign and 
say, * this is what luy own talents and 
strength acquired ’ and so cherish ^eked 
ami claude>tine plots ; engage in irregu- 
lar, covetous and sordid proceedings ; 
should the Prince reprove them, and re- 
move their noble rank from them, vrill 
they be able, notwithstanding, to secure 
the r per-J«»n5 and families ! 

*' A *5 tn she pcjqd'*, if they disobey the 
re-tuiiH-ns of the nobles and ministers of 
Mute, and proceed to seciet or open se- 
dituiD, to insurrection or lebelHon, it 
Will inevitably involve them in guilt, aud 
Vot..VIlI. 3M 
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bring great and immediate calamities 
upon tlicm.” 

The above explains what officers of 
government often say, viz. “ The Emperor 
is my Heaven,” which has the same force 
in Ciiiuese that it has in English, to say, 
“ The Emperor is my god.” 

BIBLIOGRaPHV. 

iling sin paon keen ; i. e., A pre- 
cious mirror to reflect light on the heart.” 
The book is intended cliiefly for ciiildren ; 
hence the words pein miing, i. e, conve- 
nient for children, are frequently ])rcfixed 
to the title. 

There is no preface, nor any name in 
the title-page, by which the compiler can 
be known. But a learned Chinese, whom 
the correspondent of the Indo-Chinese 
Gleaner coiiiuited, says, that be thinks 
it must have been compiled by some 
schoolmaster, for the use of domestic 
scademits, whicii are common in China 
among persons of pioperty. 

When flist pnhiislied does not appear. 
The edition from winch I write, was pub- 
iished in tlie .o3th year of Kten-lung 
(179.3).^ 1 here are otlier edititms, some 
of whicii being mere catoiipennies are 
exceedingly defective ; hui? and u.«eful 
paragt'ciplis are curtailed ; and characteis 
of a simpler construction, hut easier cut 
than the genniue cliaracters, are substi- 
tuted. This work coiitiilns tlie cream of 
all the muial writings of the Chinese, it 
consists wholly of quotations fiom their 
most approved writeis, botli ancient and 
morterii. There are quotations from up- 
wai'ds of seventy different authors, mo- 
ralists and philosopliers, and writers of 
ail the tliree religious sects, who lived in 
all the intervening aees, from tlie time of 
Yaou down to about the middle of the last 
century, embracing a period of chronology 
of little less tlian four tliousand years. It 
consists of one volume, small octavo, con- 
taining fitty-ibur pages, twenty sections, 
and is divided into two parts ; costs in 
China about four-pence half-penny Eng- 
lisii. 

Tiie sections are arranged in the fol- 
lowing order : 

1. On tiie practice of virtue : shewing 
particularly the duty and advantage of 
delivering it down to posterity. 

2. "hn reason. The word’ Theen lee, 
which I here render “ reason,” seems 
several times to mean providence in tliis 
section. 

3. On tlie duty of acquiescing in the 
decree of fate. 

4. On filial piety. 

5. On rectiijing self. 

6. On tcntentnient. 

7. On keeping the heart. 

8. Ob restraining the temper. 

9. On d.ligence in learning. 


10. On Instructing children. 

Here ends the fiist part. 

11. On examiiiiiig the heart, 

12. On education in general. 

13. On goiernmeut. 

14. On the regulation of families. 

15. On the duties of the relations of 
life. 

16. On the observance of those cere- 
monies of politeness which are dictated 
by propriety. 

17. On fidelity. 

18. On conversation. 

19. On the intercourse of friends. 

20. On the duties of women. 

’rhese are the titles of the’several sec- 
tions ; but the reader is greatly disap- 
pointed in finding that there is often 
scarcely any connexion between tliem amt 
the sections themselves. Indeed they are 
mere mottos stuck in at tlie beginning, as 
if for allowing the compiler to tlirow 
under them whatever chanced to come 
liist in liis way, whether connected with 
the subject or not. 

The work is wholly of the didactic 
kind. It is a compound of poetic and 
prosaic compositions of anecdote, apho- 
rism, and history. The style is often 
figurative, and partakes of all tliat variety 
tliat may be expeettd In a book of mere 
quotations made fiom so many different 
antliors, of different periods of tlie world, 
and of different taste ami talents. The 
cliristian mi'sionary, wlio studies the 
Ming-stii-p'ion-Uen, will find ni.iny suita- 
ble words and pli rases, wliich lie may 
turn to good account in communicating 
moral liiitli. But, as a wliole, it is by 
110 means adapted to be a model of style 
to bim, eititer for conveisation or writing. 

As a specimen of the materials ami 
composition, I shall give a sentence or 
two out of every section. 

1. “ Treasur.i up gold to hand down to 
posterity, and it is not certain tliat po^ 
terity will take due care of it. Collect 
books to hand down to posterity, and it 
is not certain that posteiity will be able 
to read them. It is theiefore belter to 
layup in darkness a store of secret vir- 
tues, as the sure plan of permanent ad- 
vantaere to |K>s»erity." 

2. ” Tile man who by committing bad 
actions becoinc.s famous, if men do not 
punish him, Heaven will certainly slay 
him.” 

3. Death and life are here deter- 
mined ; riches and honor are from hea- 
ven.” 

4. ** He who acts filially towards bis 
parents, his own children will also act 
filially towards him. If he is himself 
unfiRal, how can f»e expect his children 
to be filial ? The dutiful and obedient will 
have dutiful and obedient children ; the 
jiebellinus and ob'^tinate will have rrf>el- 
lious and obstinate childien» If you do 
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uot believe, onlj look at the drop from 
tlie leaves, how it successively falls, and 
without error.’* 

5. “ He who does not value himself, 
will suffer disgrace. He who does not 
respect himself, invites miseiy. He wiio 
is not self-full, receives advantage. He 
who is uot self-opinionated, will attain 
extensive learHUig.’* 

f). “ Contentment furnishes constant 
joy. Much covetousness, constant grief. 
To the contented, even poverty is joy. To 
the discontented, even wealth is a vexa- 
tion. The contented will always have a 
competence, and be their wli«)le lives 
without disgrace. He who knows where 
to stop, and always stops theie, will his 
whole life be without shame. Compared 
with those of your superiors, your cir- 
cumstances may not be competent ; com- 
pared with your inferiors, you possess 
superfiaity.’* 

7. Sit in your secret chamber, as if 
passin? thiough the public stieet. Take 
caie of the inch-large heair, as if dtiving 
six horses,” 

8. “ Plan’s temper is like water. 
Water, overturned, cannot be gathered up 
again. The temper let loose, cannot be 
again biouuht under restraint.” 

9. ** The living man wlio does not 
learn, is dark ; daik, like one walking lu 
the night.” 

10. “ He who hrinse up a son, but 
neglects to instinct liim, loves him not. 
He who in.«trttcts his son, but without 
due strictness, also loves him not.” 

11. “ A mirror displays the countc- 
n ince. Wisdom sheds light on the heart. 
If the minor be bright, du.st camiol stain 
it. If wi^dorn l>e dear, that which is evil 
and lascivious will not be produced.” 

12. ** He who is without education in 
youth, will be without knowledge iu old 
age.” 

13. A good prince Is generous to bis 
people, without extravagauce ; employs 
them in labour, and tliey murmur not. 
He desires without covetousness ; is dig- 
nified without pride; displays majesty 
without stci nness.'* 

14. ** Young persons and servants 
ought not iu any affair, whether small or 
great, to act of themselves ; they ought 
always to ask of the elder branches of 
the family.” 

15. “ Brothers are like hands and feet. 
A wife is like one’s clothes, Wiien clothes 
are worn out, we can .substitute those tliat 
are new. When hands and feet are cut 
off, it is difficult to obtain substitutes for 
liiem.** 

16. ** Tbe benevolent man loves otiiers. 
The {mlire man respects others. He who 
bVM others, others will always love him. 


He who respects othci?;, others will 
always re-spect him.” 

17. “ He who i< leady w'ith promises, 
will rarely fulfil them. He wlio fiatters 
one iu his pie.'Cnct. will comnioii y be 
found to speak evil of hau bdiind lus 
back.” 

18. ‘‘ The mouth is the door of liuman 
misery; and tlie tongue, tlie axe which 
exterininaies the body,” 

19. ** To bold iiiteicourse with a good 
man, resemble.s the scent of tlie Inn-hwu^ 
lloiver. One man plants if, and all inhale 
the fragrance. To associate with a bad 
man, i.s like one c'.mbing up a wall with 
an infant in his arni**. llhe slip his foot, 
botli fall and sufier.” 

20. “ There are four things in women 
which deseive prai-^e : a woman’s virtue, 
her countenance, her words, her la- 
bour^. A woman’s viitiie ipipiires no ex- 
traordinary talent above that possessed 
by other.'*. Hercountcnance requires not 
the e.xquisite charms of supeilative beauty. 
Her words require not fluent lip's, or the 
talent of discussion. Her labour'! require 
nor a higher degree of skill and dexteiity, 
tlian that commoiJy po.''be‘'Sed by otliers. 
Let lier be chaste, iiinocenf, solier, and 
economical ; iniiui hti duty ; be neat ; In 
walking and icMing, pre^eive modesty; 
in her actimis, olwfi \c a lule ; these con- 
st ituie female \'itue. Let hei wash ami 
dust well ; keep her clothes neat itiid 
clean; bathe at pioper timt"* ; and pie- 
seneher person fioai filth; these con- 
stitute female heuuty. Lf t her choose her 
woids ; avoid unbecoming conveiMtiou ; 
.speak at proper tinu’s ; thus siie vsill not 
displease others ; the^e coiisthuie female 
conversation, l^et her diliiiciitly '^piiL 
and make cloth ; let hei not indulge her 
appetite, in regard to s.ivujy food and 
liquors ; let her prepare good lliiiig.s to 
set before the guetrs. These njiisiitiiie 
female labour. 'J'hese four combine the 
essential virtues and duties of women. 
They are exceedingly easy, and ‘»he who 
practices them is a virtuous woman.” 

Tims, Sir, have I given you a hort 
sketch of the keen. I sliall 

close by two remarks, ’flie first is, that, 
as these sketches are intended in a great 
luea-surefoi those who may study Chinese, 
80 I have given the title of the book ia 
the native character ; that, if they wi-ih 
to purchase it, they may be at no loss fop 
the words which form the name. 

'Hie second is, that however excellent 
the extract from the 20tii section, on the 
duties of women, may appear, (and I owe 
that it is reiy useful, though delecuve,) 
^ M 
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it is by no means adequate to atone for section. This sentiment o disrespect to 
the detestable sentiment, which lies at tiie temale character penadcs Chinese 
the foundation of theluuUioiis compaii* books, nianneis, and hearts, 
fion drawn in that exti acted from the i5iU Too-yc. 


CUKSORY REMARKS ON BOARD THE FRIENDSHIP. 

Exteact, No. III. 

{Continued from page 347.) 


On the morning of the 10th of Octo- 
ber, at daylight, we were rather alarm- 
ed, by seeing a ship at no great distance. 
After tacking she again stood towards us. 
The prisoners were now ordered below ; 
and prepaiations made for our defence, 
every man being ordered to quarters. 
I went as usual to the cockpit. Our ship 
being a heavy sailer, could not attempt 
to escape, tiieietore stocxl boldly on. As 
we neared this stiange sliip, we <»bserved 
Ebe had Danish colours hoisted, ami 
roved to be of that nation, from Copen- 
agen, bound to Tranquebar. The Friend- 
ship having a letter of marque, sent a 
boat to overlia'd her papei>; the boat 
immediately lerurued with the Danish 
captain who spoke good English, and in- 
formed us, that about ten days ago he had 
been boanied by a French fiiaate, who 
had ill company an Englisii Guoiea ship 
which they had captured. That the 
Frenchman had taken many things from 
him, and had given bills upon his govern- 
oient, which the Dane said, lie reckoned 
little better than waste paper. After ex- 
changing civilities, he left us and proceed- 
ed on his course. 

We were now advancing into the gulph 
of Guinea, and .steering as much to the 
south as tlie winds would permit. Many 
tropica! birds appeared about the ship, 
some of wliich, called Boobies and 
Noddies, took up their quaiter-s on the 
yards at night ; the funner weie about 
the size of a small duck, they aie web- 
^oted and could not rise to fly from the 
deck ; they appeared most stupid biids, 
were not at ail alarmed by any thing near 
them ; they seemed full of vermin, by 
their constantly picking: tlieinselve.s. 'llie 
featliers of the Booby are grey, ini.xed 
with bhick ; the Noddy is of a sooty co- 
lour. They were generally made mes- 
sengers of next day, by being sent off 
with a card (having tiie ship’s name upon 
jt) tied round their necks, 

Wc passed in the night near an Island 
called Aunabona, discovered by the Por- 
tuguese on a new year’s day, from which 
it takes its name; it was notorious of 
odd, for being a dea for pirates. 

At tbe end of October wc made St. 


Helena, having been little more than 
eight weeks from Cork. A boat was 
dispatched from the ship to report our 
airivai and business to the guxeinor. In 
the atteriioon onr boat returned with per- 
mission for the .ship to anc m. Oursalute 
ot loiie guns was retUi lied by the batteries 
on Lh<hier-hili. We found lying here, five 
sail of Indiainen waiting foi convoy, some 
of wlucii had b-'Cn detaiue*! upw’anisofsix 
weeks. As they were all full of passen- 
gers, their stores were almost all ex- 
pended ; in consequence of which, the 
prii'ate adventures, eousisiing of eatables 
and drinkables, sucli as liama, cheese, 
butter, porter, wine, &c. &e. came to a 
gooil market. 

The island at our coming into the road, 
and also from liie aucl'oiing place, ap- 
peared a bairen lock ; only a tew trees 
weie seen in front of ihegoveMior.s house 
facing the sea. Puisuing the prospect up 
St. James valley, where the town stands 
between two hills, if tlie inland were 
subject to eaithqnakes, it might be fear- 
ed that it would sometime or other be 
buried, by the high perpendicular rocks 
which overhang on each side. The only 
conspicuous buildings from this point of 
view, he^ide.s the government house, are 
the chuich and hospital. 

In the evening the captain waited upon 
Governor Biooke,to whom lie was known, 
hihI W'as received in the most friendly 
manner. Notwithstanding the i.sland was 
rather short of provisions, thiee bullocks 
were supplied for the prisoners; and 
pknty of vegetables, which arrested the 
pr<»gress of the '•curvy, which had began 
to appear on boaid. 

Ou the same day tlie Captain had the 
pleasure to see liis old friend and ship- 
mate, Mr. H. Poiteous, the Company's 
botanist, who had accompanied him to 
the Coast of Guinea, when sent thither 
by the present governor in 1/92. This 
gentleman insi.sted that I should proceed 
to his country re.sideuce, called Orange 
Grove, nearly at the extremity of the 
island. His kind invitation was accept- 
ed, and next morning we went on sliore. 
I was monnted on a fiu‘* little poney, 
and proceeded up the zig-zag road, called 
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Ladder-hill ; whence we had a fine view 
of the shipping helow ; they appeared 
much diminished in size, from our being 
so high above them. Tlie guns at this 
place pointed down immediately at the 
road. We 'till ascended and passed the 
governor’s lesideuce, called the Planta- 
tion house, to the right, after which an 
immense high peaked mountain opened 
to our left, called High Knoll, on which 
it was intended to place caunun. We 
ariived at Mr. Porteous’s house about 
four in the aiteniooii, and found his lady 
a most affable pleasant womau; she was 
born upon the island of Euiopean parents. 

I was happy to have this change from 
being on shipboard, and in the morning was 
surprised by finding myself actually among 
the clouds ; for soon after sun-rise they 
rolled down the hills, in columns, like 
curling Miioke, not -preadiag like a mist 
whicli oh'cures all around; at oriier times 
vve saw detache<l columns, descend, by the 
eddy wind', <hivvn the Ice^ide of the hills, 
which iuni a grand and wonderful effect. 
We rode over several pait' of the island, 
and wercmo>t ho'pitably received by the 
Lieutrnant-gDvenior and family; by Col. 
and Mis. Hobson, at Longwood ; uHo by 
Mr. John Thomp>on, who accompanied 
iriy Imsband to Guinea wiih Mi P. I 
feel much indebted for his gic.it 
dining inj <!ay at this place, and tor ilie 
courio'ie^ of some of ^iaj.Bassil*s faniily. 

At Oiaiiiie Grove (spent ninedajsiery 
happily in the society of Mrs. P., whom 
1 left with regret. She wished me much 
to stay With liiem until the leturn of the 
ship in the voyaire home ; but tliH could 
not be. as my mind was made up to fol- 
low the dC'.tiny ot my husband. Kind 
Providence had conducted ns thus far 
in safely, and we weie enabled to trust 
** Him” for the future. 

W’liile we remained here a sh'p ar- 
rived from Madias with dispatches, an- 
nouncing the capture of Seringapatuai, in 
charge of the Hon. Mr. Wellc'ley, brother 
to Lord Morningtoii (now Marquis Wel- 
lesley) then Governor-general of liuliu. 
Mr. \V. on seeing Capt. R. expiessed a 
great desire to go on board the Friemi- 
ship, and she some of the unfortunate 
men who li.id been in the rebellion ; he 
of course was invited on hoard, and 
went over the siiip, visiting tlie prison, 
&c. In walking round the deck where 
some of the prisoneis were sitting, be 
stopt suddenly before one ot them, and 
called out, “ that cannot be S-—/* who 
directly looked np, and replied, yes, 

♦tis S-1 Good God,'" said Mr. W, 

“ did 1 ever expect to see you in this si- 
tuation ? pray boiv how was it?" S— 
still kept his sitting posture, desiring 
that no question migiit be put to him, as 
he should not answer any. Mr. W. turned 
from him, and takiug the captain aside. 


said that this unfortunate young man 
had at one time a pro^pect of being emi- 
nent in the law, and had been a school- 
fellow of his ; and if any pecuniary aid 
was wanting for his comfoit on the voy- 
he should be happy to furnish it. 
The captain informed him, that there 
were deveii of tlie pusoners, including 

S , who had a little stock of wine, 

and other comforts lemaining, which had 
been laid in for them by theii friends, 
previous to leaving h eland ; also, that 
he had some money of theirs in his 
hands, which would be advanced as it 
was requiied on coming into port. Short- 
ly after this Mr. W., and several gentle- 
men who had aceompanied him, left the 
ship; next day there was a quantity of 
vegetables, potatoes, &c. .sent on board 
for the use of thc'^e poor men. The sup- 
ply came by the eoveinment boat, but it 
was net known who was the donor; at all 
events it was most acceptable to the 
prisoners. 

It liad been reported to the governor, 
that some French ships weic cruizing off 
the Cape ; in consequence of which he 
advised our putting in theiefor intelil- 
gence. Capt. N. of the 3.kl regiqaeuti 
and Lieut. C., who^weie at St. Helena, 
availed thenistlves of the opportunity to 
proceed with us. On tlie ewDiug of the ’ 
LUh Kov. we sailed from this island; 
thence, until we reached the 27th degree 
of soath latitude, we h.td what is called 
a stiong trade wind. It was pleading to 
leflect, tluit the crow and the pri^oners 
were in the best heaith, w'hich may be at- 
tributed to the refreshments, and to a 
plentiful supply of water ; they always 
iiaving been on full allowance of this most 
necessary article. 

Between the boutii-ea''t tr.ule and the 
variable winds, we were again subject to 
calms. I was much suipiised one morn- 
ing to hear a most dislressiiig cry upon 
deck ; on enquiring of one of the servants 
what was the matter, he informed me 
that one of the seamen had bis hand 
nearly bit off by a shark. I at first sup» 
|)osed he had been bathing In the 
iuit upon farther inquiry lemut, that 
shark had been caught in the night bf-|b 
small liook and line. 'I'lie line not bring 
sufiicieiit strength to pull it upon deei: t 
they had played with the animat in 
water, in order to drown it. Hie shade, 
at length exhausted, W'as lying m ted 
on the surface of the sea : a rope waa 
DOW passed round its body, and It 
pulled into the ship; and wli^a sailef^ 
was employed disengaging^rii^Mpinit ho^ 
from the jaw of the fish, th^^i^'^clased 
upon his hand and could not P«»^iaratcd, 
the sufferer roaring lustily idl the while, 
until a wedge of wood v&m thrust into 
the shark’s mouth. Thr^ fingers wem 
horribly bit, and bled profusely ; how- 
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i ever no bad effects attended thi^ casualty, 
\ as Ibe seaman was able to do duty again 

I JQ eight or ten days. 

\ Another still more singular circuin- 

< {Stance followed the taking of tliis auimaK 

" Every other day since leaving St. Helena, 

some of onr best fowls had been found 
' dead in tlie coops in tiie morning ; but 
i their periodical mortality could wot be ac- 
, counted for. As the captain never allowed 
these poultry to be used at liis table, 
i the steward gave them to the people, 

' who tended the stock. On opening the 

i shark, the iiead and part of the neck of a 

1 cock was found in its stomach ; upon ex- 
' amiuing which, some verdigrease was oh- 
"I served adheiing to the back parr of the 

k head. The cau.-^e of this appearance was 

I next traced to be a pin stuck down into the 
week, which had touched the sjdne and 
cau‘?e(l instant death. We now discovered, 
by the uvtervention of the shark, how our 
poultry had dropped off. One of the as- 
sistants to the poulterer being iuterro- 
^ gated, confessed that the head-man (who 
was a Chinese) had been seeti one night 
in tlir act; but the wiines'ses connived 
i nt It, knowing tliey would get them next 

' day for their own use, and not behig over 

scrupulous in what t^ey eat. The delin- 
qnent was punished, and deprived of his 
As a further check, whatever 
pouUiy was afterwards fouini dead was 
thrown overboaid in the capfaiu’j pie- 
sence. 

Had any south-sea whalers been wlseie 
we were, they most ceitainly wonl'l Ivive 
had plenty of eniplovmeut, a> dady a 
tiumber of whales were >eer;, many of 
j which came very clo'c to cur sliip and 
spouted the water \ery high. If ob- 
served, that wlieu the huge anim.il', 
^1 wanted to go deep down, they turned 
their body perpendicular, viz. liead down- 
ward, and the tail sl]cv\ed itself entiiely 
out of the water. 

•f The •addition to our society of Capt. 
j >f. and Lieut. C. made the time pass 
pleasantly; they both had gone from lu- 
i\ dia to St. Htlena for the re-cstablishmeiit 
f of their health, and were now on their 
jj return, going with us to the Cape. 'I'lie 
’I former was a weil-informed man ; hail 
I seen much of the world, and some ser- 
* vice iu the cause of his counti). The 

i lot ter, of* a mild unas.^iuming chaiactcr, 
was at tlie same time a perfect gciirle- 
'I man. Capt. N. was sometimes hard upon 
i! the Doctor : who, if lie had pusses.scd fine 
jf feelings, would often haveluen put to the 
bat that was impossible. One 
^ day thd i|B|pfalii asked the surgeon. If he 
bad any other ship? He said, 

^ * yes, served in the West-Indies 

ifk a ra«i ctf war.’ Tne name of the ship 
waa demanded; he replied, it v\a.s ihe 
i a sloop of war. ‘Mtw'as 

I ■ 


my old friend (pionouuciug his name) 
who commanded her,’' said Captain N., 
“ pray how did you like him ?” This quite 
took the doctor aback, who was not pre- 
pared for a charge in quick time. Tlie 
fact afterwards turned out to be, that he 
wasouiy thesurgeon’sservant inthesloop; 
and all the medical education be bad re^ 
ccived, consisted in attending his master 
for about 18 mouths. The truth, however, 
was not then known on board, and he 
evaded the dilemma by saying, that he 
had been a supernunieiary on board that 
ship, in which he went home to England 
on account of bad health. 

We bad had for some days pasta cloud- 
less sky, anrl at night all the luinr- 
naries of heaven sparkling in their native 
splendour. Those spaces, in the south- 
ern hemisphere, called the Magellan 
Clouds, appeared now almo.^t over our 
heads. In the early part of the night 
they were three in number ; two had a 
white api>earance like the mdky way; 
and the other appeared dark, almost re- 
sembling a puforarion in the canopy of 
heaven; many sfraage stories were told 
respecting them, but too absurd to notit’C 
here. 

VV’e were now fast appror.ching the 
sourbern extremity of Alt lea; and had 
the saii'faciion, on the morning of the 
rrh of Dct ember, to sec the Table Moun- 
raia, rhe Su?:ir-Ioaf, and the Lion's 
Ihu'jp. 'I'i'i.' place ]>• so well kjjovvu to 
• seuaie!!, aud so ivusurkabie, that n) cr.oe oi 
an ernmeoU" iCcKoning, it cannot be mis- 
taken for < ihev l.md. I 

The ship anrhoied in Table B.iy about 
noon. We weie much concerned to see se- 
veral wrc*cks lying on the shore, and mo.st 
Sony to leain, that about three weeks 
previtnisly, there had been a most tre- 
mendous gale of wind from the iiorUi- 
west quarter, in which the Sceptre of 64 
gu»i> had been driven on shore ; when the 
captain, his son, and a number of the 
crew perished : there were also a Danish 
man of war, an American, and two other 
ships lost at the same time. This melun- 
choly disaster, with the death of Adnihal 
Christian, had filled all the British here 
with sincere regret. 

I must conless, I was surprised and 
pleased with tlic view of Cape Town 
from the ship; with the white-washed 
houses, and green painted windows, it had 
a clean and handsome appearance. ' 

Oil the ve.ssei anchoring, the coninio- 
dore’s boat came on board, with an oidef 
from Heueial Dmidas for the captain to 
proceed immcdidfely on shore, with all 
the letters and papets be might have for 
file settlement. It appeared that they Iiad 
had no intelliirencc direct from EiigUvm! 
for upward? of four months ; in conse- 
quence of which, we were a most acetp- 
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tibk- arrival, having ilie newft 

iioin India hy nay of St. Helena, as well 
iioin Europe. 

Oii shore, my Inisliand saw his old com- 
niauder, Capt. H., wli© among many other 
enquiries asked, How many ol those 
liish lebels he hud with iiiiu, and how 
they had behaved on the voyage ?’* Capt« 
R, replied, that they had behaved so 
well, they liad put it out of bis power or 
that of bis officers to lava finger upon 
one of tliem ; and that he was in hopes 
of landing them at their place of desti- 
nation, without introducing the machi- 
iieiy of punishment.** This answer ap- 
peared to surprise him not a little, and no 
doubt brought rejections to his mind re- 
specting incidents during a former voy^, 
when they sailed together. We were re- 
vived as inmates in the family of Mr. 
Biackeuburgh, a Dutch gentleman, known 
to my husband formerly, where we were 
comfortably situated. His sister-in-law. 
Miss Ronseau, spoke English : this and 
her pleasing manners made it most agree- 
able for me lo be again in female .^society. 
During our stay here, little paiites were 
made, with arrangements for visiting the 
neighbourhood, and among other places, 
the famous vineyard ofgreat and littieCon- 
fitautia. In going to the latter place, we 
passed many country-scats belonging to the 
butch and English gentry, and made a 
circuit round a hush^ wheie the Lieut. -go- 
vernor sometimes resided. Here we saw, 
5o traversing the rountiy, the red and 
while grapes, hanging iu rich cinsteis 
from fine spreading vines, fasteried to a 
hind of latth:e-work projecting from ilic 
wall. 

When we arrived at the great Con- 
stuntia, tiie proprietor, Mr-C. was from 
Jionie. Ibn\evcr we weie more foitn- 
n.ate at Constantia the less ; and were 
hospitably recei\edby the host, his wife, 
and family. One of the son.s sjioke pretty 
good Knglisli, and appeared happy to 
communicate any inforuiatioii in answer lo 
enquiries. We walked througli the crounds 
gar<lens, and vine) ards j the tree- in ihe 
orchards were loaded with the finest fiuiis, 
such as oranges, apples, pears, quince-, 
peaches, nectarines, almonds, &c. iu abu!)- 
clance. I was rather disappointed at fir.st 
viewing the vineyards ; I bad expected we 
should have walked under lattice-work, 
supporting the grapes in all directions 
around us ; but instead of this, when the 
vineyards were pointed out to me, I really 
thought it was a uursery ground, dwarf 
standards stunted by training, detached 
and planted in regular rows, appeare<l at 
best only like small i^no-ebciiy bus'ies. 
On inspection, Uowevci, we found the 
^te^D very thick, and some of the little 
branches so loaded with unit that they 
\ve:.;hed it down, and the cbistcis of 
leafed Mpou the ground. Pro- 


bably, in ibis want of care, lies the proxi- 
mate cause wliy the Cape wiiks have ast 
eartliy taste. \Ve were shewn the wine- 
press, and wcie infotmed that tlie stalks 
and all were thrown in, when the juice 
was to be compressed. One of oui paity 
took a branch of (he vine, dt;s>iriug our 
host's son only to taste the stalk, as we 
all did, and found it had a most unplea- 
sant fi-ivonr. It was observed to him, that 
if the >talks were left out, the wine would 
be much better; he replied, tliat it would 
take too much time, and that it had a)-^ 
ways been their custom so to do. 

1 could not help coiitrastiiig this mid- 
dle of December with that of last year, 
when I was with my much-esteemed pa- 
rents, where we had nothing but frost and 
snow ; and here it was the middle of sum- 
mer, where all nature smiled. I could 
hardly think I was iu the same world* 
We had a plentiful table set out for us, 
particularly in fruits. On our return to 
the house, my husband ordered some 
casks of their best wine, bo(!i icd and 
white, to be sent to him. A snidll sum 
was given to some of the slaves ; but it 
would have been considered an affront to 
have offered money to any ot ilie family. 
As we were going tin ough Ihe giounds, 
we weie firqueutly cautioueil not to leave 
the paths, a- amongst (he era-s inanf 
dangeious snake^ wen- knuwu lo be hid. 
A slave had lately been bit by one which 
caused his death ; we saw none, but did 
not fail to aiamd to the ahice. There 
were fietpicntly seen amonc-t the vines, 
small land tortoises, apparenily domes- 
ticate i ; for they did noi '<hnn any per- 
inOJ! ulu’ii approaching them ; we also saw 
a number of little fiesli-watei tntile in a 
brook ; the lavge-t o'd not exceed in size 
a small frog. Several lo^oj^C'^ were sent 
on boHrd and lived amunust the sheep ia 
the long lioat. I kept a little tiiitlc utthe 
above description alive for imiay months, 
in a* tumhicr of freshwater; it lived upoa 
flit's, vvhich It would uike out of the 
hand. It was a kind of thermometer, 
always lively and playing about in fair 
weather, and u-s cousiantty keeping at 
the bottom of the tnmbier m dull rainy 
w'edther, only coming t(> tlie suiface to 
respire once in 10 or 15 minutes. 

On one of the party expressing surprise 
at several of the peach and other fruit- 
trees being damaged, aud the fruit taken 
before it was ripe, we were informed, that 
just before the gardens had been be&et by 
a formidable set of plunderers from the 
niouiifains. We immediately concluded 
that these must have been ,-umf runaway 
slavey or vvh.»t arc eailu! , hut, 

no such thing, the incni-iou was made bv 
hab.on.<, great numbers of which inhabit 
the adj.icent hills, and often come down 
and dt-xtroy ten times more than they e.it, 
ami a e -o strong and krixiou', that tie;; 
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largest dogs dare not attack them. We 
a specimen that liad been shot -and 
stuffed, it had a most frightful appearance; 
it was a female, and had a young one 
clinging to it when taken ; the latter was 
|M‘eserved alive and sent to town. As the 
gardeners dreaded the depredations of the 
baboons, so we were told, did the far- 
mers the wolves j for if a horse, or cow. 
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were by accident left out at niglit, they 
were sure to be destroyed before niorn- 
ing; and it was unsafe to send tlieir 
slaves out at night on tliat account. 
After liearing many wonderful, and I 
suspect exaggerated stories of the wolves 
and other wild animals, I returned to 
Cape Town, mucli pleased with our ex- 
cursion. ^To be continued.) 


TRAVELS IN CASHMEER. 


From a tract with the following title : 
An j^ccurate Account of entertainint'Tra- 
ftels of Cashmeer^ in 1783 ; George 
Foster, Esq, late af the Hon. Com- 
pany*s CioH Servicc.-^Calcutta, 1818. 
We admire atareverend distance the an- 
cient simplicity with wliich artists some- 
tunes. spoke iu terms of praise of their 
own works. Thus Apelles would com- 
pare himself with contemporary painters, 
and point out the qunlitixS in which be 
was superior. There would, perliaps, be 
no danger in the moderns always shewing 
the same independence of mind, where 
the excellence is too plain to be disputed. 
But in inojt ca«es, either rival arthts, or 
cold or acrimonious cntiCve, miulit take oc- 
casion to moot the point, and thus give 
rise to a discussion, which the ludividual 
most concerned wouhl find it ditbcult to 
conduct, with the same fieedora with 
which it was chaMengecl. We were led 
into these reflections by at first supposing 
that the lively writer had prefixed the epi- 
thet “ entertaining’* to a piece detached 
from his Journey Overland^ and thrown 
out of tlic epialolary form ; but on recon- 
sideration think it more probable that the 
Calcutta editor has chaiacterlsed tlie tract 
by a term of whtcU no one will dispute 
the propiiety. 

** The northern part of the Bannaul hill 
h about one mile and a half siiorterthan 
that of the snurhern side; not tiiat this 
difference arises from the level ofthe low- 
lands of nannaul and Cashmeer, but from 
the greater declivity of the southern face 
of llic hill. Yet it is evident, from the 
precipitated current of the rivers of this 
«}uai tcrof India, that the valley of Cash- 
meer is considerably tinne elevated than 
the Fanjab plains. Tuis heicht ot situa- 
tion, surrounded also hy mountains, whose 
lofty aurn nits ase coveied with snow dur- 
iiic a grt^at pait of the year, iiupaits a 
Ciddmss lu the ah- ot C'shmeer, tNhich 
ii' immediate hue ot iaulii.le would not 
otlierwi-jp pos^-ess. 

Wvic -Naiip" '.Vua ll.j »' St vilia-xc we 


halted at within th6 valley, where our 
party was strictly examined ; but from 
the respect shewn by all classes of people 
to Zulpliucar Khan, we were permitted 
to pass untaxed and unmolested ; a rare 
usage at a Cashmeerian custom-house I It 
should have been before noticed, that our 
patron, from the lameness of bis hand 
and a general intiim state of body, was 
obliged to travel in a litter ; a species of 
cariiage dilfejcnr fjoin any «eeu in the 
southern quarters of India. The frame, 
of four slight pieces of wood, U about 
four feet and a half luntr, ami three in 
breadth, with a bottom of cotton laying 
on split canes interwoven. Two stout 
bamboo poles project three feet fiomHhe 
end of the frame, and aie fastened to its 
outward sides I>y iron rings. The extre- 
niiiies of tlie^e bamboos aio loosely con- 
nected by f(dds ol coids, into which is 
fixed, by closely twisting ami binding at 
the centre, a thick pole three feet long ; 
and by these ceijiial poles the litter, or, 
as it is here called, the sampan, is sup- 
ported on the shoulders of four men. 
This conveyance, you will see, affords no 
shelter against anyiiicleinencyof weather, 
which is br.tved at all seasous by these 
men of the inountuins. 

In tlte passage of some of the steep 
hills the Khan was obliged to walk, and 
it seemed to me surprising that -the bear- 
ers were able to carry the litter over 
them. The Cashraeeriaiis, who are the 
ordinary travellers of tins road, use san- 
dals made of >iraw rope, as an approved 
defence of tiielr feet, and to save their 
shoes, (^n leaving Sumboo, I bad been 
advised to adopt this practice ; but my 
feet not being proof against the roiigli 
collision of the straw, I soon became 
lame, and threw off luy sandals. From 
a giarlug deficiency of method in the ar- 
rangement of my remajks, I am often 
fearful, that but faint trances of a general 
chain will be exhibited. It is not that 
iny ideas flow so thick and strong, as in 
confidence of their supciior excellency, 
to contemn restriction, or that obedience 
fo Older which is so essential to their 
utility: it is an habit, perhaps an idle one,, 
that impeUs meio note at the moment 
tliCtra.nof il.Uui.'lit-'* whiett oC‘’*ur* a Mt 
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becomes necessary, I see, to plead this 
excuse, for having so abniptly diagged in 
the story of the Khan*s litter and* my 
straw shoes, when I should have been 
laying before you sketches of this beauti- 
ful country, which, in the language of 
Persia, is called Cashmeer be Nazeer.* 

Ill the vicinity of Veere Ndug is seen 
a torrent of water bursting from the side 
of a mountain with impetuous force, and 
immediately forming a considerable 
stream, -f- which contilbutes, with nunie> 
rous other ilvulets, to fertilize the valley 
cf Cashmeer. On tlie spot where this 
piece of water reaches the plain, a bason 
of a square form has been constructed, it 
is said, by the Emperor Jehan Gheer, for 
receiving and discharging the current ; 
and the trees of various kinds, vvliich 
overspread the borders of the bason, at 
once give an ornament to the scene, and a 
grateful shade to the inhabitants of that 
quarter, who, in tlie summer season, 
make it a place of common resoit. 

The road from Veere Naug leads 
through a country, exhibiting that stoie 
of luxuiiant imagery, which is produced 
by a happy disposition of hill, dale, wood, 
and water \ and that these raie excel- 
lencies of nature might be displayed in 
their full glory, it was the season of 
spring, when the trees, the apple, pear, 
the peacbi apricot, the cherry and mul- 
berry,, bore a variegated load of blossom. 
The clusters also of the red and white 
rose, with an infitine class of fioweiing 
shrubs, presented a view so gaily decked, 
that no extraordinary warmth of imagina- 
tion was required to fancy that £ stood at 
least on a piovince of fairy land. Except 
the mulberry, I do not believe that this 
country produces any species of the fruits 
of India, and but tew of its vegetables ; 
such is the change effected within a space 
of two degrees of latitude. This sudden 
revolution of climate cannot be ascribed 
to the northern situation of Cashmeer, 
which is little more than two hundred 
miles from Laliore, where many of the 
fhiits of southern India come to matu- 
rity, but to the surrounding snowy moun- 
tains and an highly-elevated land, which 
the Hindoos say, though very widely, is 
three perpendicular miles higher than the 
Panjab. 

On the 26th of April at Durroo, or 
Lurroo, a small but very populous town, 
seven cossfrom Bannaul, wheie our Khan 
and his suite were hospitably received by 
the chief, and lodged that night at his 
house. Our entertainment, and the cor- 
dial behaviour of the host, made us a 
general recompense for the fatigues of the 
journey; and I, in an instant, forgot the 

* tJnequailed. 

t It is called Vhait, or Bahat, in the Cashmee- 
riav language j and m the Sanscrit, VetusUb, 
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pains of my bruised feet, in the pleasant 
comparison between a commodious shel- 
ter, and the boisterous weather of the 
mountains. 

On the 27th at Islaamabad, five coss, 
a large town situated ou the north side of 
the liver Jalum, which is here springing 
frtnn the mountains, or penetrating them 
in iiariow openings. At this place the 
Jalum, over which a wooden biidge is 
builf, is about eighty yards across, and 
from the level surface of the country has 
a gentle current. Our party this evening 
hired a boat to proceed to the city, and 
had gone more than five miles, when a 
written order airived, in an evil hour, 
requiting us toretuin and remain at Is- 
laamabad, until a passport should be ob- 
tained fiom the court. This check infused 
a general gloom, ami tendered our situa- 
tion, already confined ami irksome, almost 
comfortless. The boat, a very small one, 
was scantily covered with a slender mat ; 
and the wind, current, and heavy rain, 
had set in against us. The rain conti- 
nued incessantly tlie whole night; and 
though my bedding was drenched with 
water, I received no injury from having 
lain on it several hours. After expres.sing 
my grateful acknowledgment to a hale 
constitution, T am induced to ascribe a 
great shaie of the prevention of sickness, 
on this as on other occasion'', to the fre- 
quent use of tobacco, which manifestly 
possesses the property of defending the 
body against the impression of damps, and 
cold or impure air, which, from the thick 
ranges of wood and hills, is tainted with 
noxious vapouj s, produces fevers of a ma- 
lignant kind, and 1 am prompted to at- 
tribute tlie good health 1 enjoyed in tho<e 
parts to the common habit ^of smoaking 
tobacco. 

Our party was greatly surprised at the 
receipt of this very uusea>oiiable mandate, 
as we had, during the day, occupied one 
of the most public places of the town, 
where most of the principal people visited 
Zulphucar Khan, supplied him with provi- 
sions, and were apprised of his intention 
to depart in the evening. But it had been 
issued, I believe, by the governor of the 
town in resentment of the Khtin*s not vi- 
siting him ; and operated with a quick 
force on the minds of all the men, and 
even the children of Islaainabad, who, 
but the short day before, from treating ii8 
with a studied kindness, would now pass 
our quarters without a notice. In every 
region of the earth, the loss of power, 
nay the trivial crosses of iife, too ofteu 
cause the desertion of those whom the 
language of the world has entitled 
friends ; but the averted looks of the 
prince are ever faithfully copied by the 
courtiers. The disgraced courtier of Asia, 
or he i^aiust whom the frown of the 
despot sliall be pointed, becomes immedi- 
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ately infected, and all men, hy intuitive 
knowledge, it sliould seem, bluiii him. A 
retreat is rarely made by an Asiatic 
statesman, who usually closes his politi- 
cal career in a duiiffeon, or on a bCatFold. 

In Asia, the piiiiciides of justice lio- 
nour, or patrioti-'Ui, as they confer no 
substantial benefit, nor tend to elevate 
the character, aie seldom seen to actuate 
the mind of the snhiect, who is constitu- 
tionally led to fix the tenure of life and 
property, and fame, on the will of his 
prince. Znlplnicm Kli. in informs me, that 
the cliief of Caslinieei, ihougij a youth, 
stands in the fo!eino>t rank of tyrants, 
and that the exactions of a Hindoo cus- 
tom-house will be soon loigottcui in the 
oppression of lii> governinewt. The one, 
he said, affects a tiifling poition of pro- 
perty ; the other involves fortune and 
life. 

Two or three da\s after onr arrival at 
Islaamabad, thedewan, or principal offi- 
cerof the governorof Cashmeer, encamped 
in oui \iciuity: and being acquainted with 
Zulpliucar Khan, obtained permi.ssiori for 
the piocedure of our parly to the city. 
It is here necessary to observe, tliat no 
person, except by stealtli, cun enter or 
depart from Cashmeer, without an order 
maikcd with the seal of government, 'i'be 
dewan, attracted, f sui»poso, l»y the ap- 
pearance of so white a person, made some 
inquiry into the nature of uiy occupation 
and view.*?. I told the old stoiy of a 
Turk travcdling towards his countiy, with 
the addition, that to avoid tlieScik terri- 
toiy, I had taken tlie route of Cashmeer, 
where I hoped to experience the benefit 
of his protection. My story was favour- 
ably heard, and I iecei\ed a very cordial 
assurance of every necessary assistance. 
Our party being directed to attend tlie 
dewan, and to form a putt of his domes- 
tic suite, we proceeded by water, on the 
afternoon of the 3d of May, to Bliytce- 
poor, nine coss, a village situated on the 
northern bank of the Jalum ; the evening 
was serene, aud the variegated view of 
populous villages, iiiter'persed thiough a 
plain which was w.uing with a rich har- 
vest, and enlivened by the notes of a 
thousand birds, filled the mind with har- 
mony and delight. 

In the vicinity of Rhyteepoor are seen 
the remains of an Hindoo temple, which, 
though impaiied by the ravages of time, 
and more by the destimctive hand of the 
Mahommedans, still bore evident marks 
of a superior taste and sculpture, Cash- 
meer ha\ing fallen a conquest to the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet, at . an eaily period 
of their eiiipiie in India, when they furi- 
ously broke down every fence that barn’d 
the progress of their religion, felt the full 
force of a barbarous zeal ; ami its monu- 
ments of worship and taste w’cre tiiiown 
to the ground in shapeless piles of ruin. 
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The dewan taking Zulphiicar Khan with 
him, went on the 5th of the month into 
the interior part of the country, and di- 
rected me to wait for him at the town of 
Pamper, ten miles farther down the river, 
where an order W'as sent for my accommo- 
dation. This person, of the Hindoo sect, 
po8ses>ed a moie liberal disposition than 
is Usually found in an Imlian ; though 
perhaps 1 am so much liiassed l)\ his in- 
dulgent treatment, that my opinion may 
be tliought partial : but his de.'ort- 
ment seemed unifoimly benevolent to all 
classes of people j with his rompauions 
lie was affable and good humouied ; he 
was humane to his domestics, and he 
exerciseil with a reasonable temiieiauce 
the duties of his office. 

On the / 111 the dewan came to Pamper, 
whence I went to the city, a distance of 
seven coss, in his boat, which, though 
in Cashmeer it was thought magnificent. 
Would not have been disgraced in the sta- 
tion of a kitchen tender to a Bengal 
budgerow. The boats of Cashmeer are 
long and narrow, and are rowed with 
paddles ; from the stern, which is a little 
elevateil, to the centre, a tilt of mats is 
extended for the shelter of passengeis or 
mcrchaudisc. The country being inter- 
sected with numerous streams navigable 
for small vessels, great advantage and 
conveuiency would aiisc to it from the 
water conveyance, e^pec'ially in its inte- 
rior, commerce, did not the miserable po- 
licy of the Afghan government crush the 
spirit of the people. 

The city, which in the ancient annals 
of India was known by the name of Siri- 
nagur, but now hy that of the province 
at laige, extends about three miles on 
each side of the river Jalum, over which 
are four or five wooden bridges, aud oc- 
cupies in some part of its breadth, which 
is irregular, about two miles. The houses, 
many ol them two and three stories high, 
are slightly built of brick and mortar, 
vvith 3 large intermixture of tiuiler. On a 
standing roof of wood is laid a covering 
ot fine earth, which sheltei'^tlie building 
fiom the great quantity of snow that falls 
ill the winter seasons. This fence com- 
municates an equal warmth in winter, as 
a refie.shing coolness in the summer sea- 
son, w hen the tops of the houses, which 
are planted with a variety of flowers, ex- 
hibit at a distance the spacious view of a 
beautifully chequered parterre. The streets 
are narrow, and choaked with the filth of 
the inhabitants, who are proverbially un- 
clean. No buildings are seen in this city 
worthy of remark ; though the Cush- 
inecrians boast much of a wooden mosque, 
called the Jumah Mussid,* erected by 


• Jumjkti js the sabbath of tlie Mahommedans, 
and Mussid the name of a public place of worsiiip. 
In pre-emmence, the principal place of prayeriB 
Mahommedaii cities termed Jumsib Blusnd* 
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one of tlie Emperois of Hiiidoostan ; 
but its claim to distinction is very mo- 
derate. 

The subalvlar, or governor, of Casli- 
meer, resides in a fortress called Slierc 
Ghur, occupying the south-east quarter 
of the city, wheie most of his officers 
and troops are also quartered. 

The benefit which this city enjoys of a 
mild salubrious air, a river flowing through 
its centre, of many large and commodi- 
ous houses, are essentially alloyed by its 
confined consti nction, and the extreme 
filthiness of the people. The covered 
floating baths, which are ranged along 
the sides of tlie river, give the only tes- 
timony of convenience or order ; sucIl 
b'lths are much wanted by the Indian 
Mabotnniedans, who fiom tlie climate 
and their religion, are obliged to make 
frequent ablutions, and, in preventing 
the exposure of their women on these 
occasions, to adojit laborious precautions. 

The Lake of Caslimeer, or in the pro- 
vincial language, the Dali, long celebrated 
for it> lieauties, and the pleasure it affords 
to the inhabitants of this country, ex- 
tends from the noitli-ea't quarter of the 
city in an oval ciicnmfeience of five or six 
miles, and Joins the Jalum by a nain^vv 
channel near the suliurbs. On the en- 
trance to the eastward is seen a detached 
hill, on wliich some devout Maliommedan 
liiiN devilcHled a temple to the great king 
Soiomon, whose memory in Cashmeci is 
held in piofimml veneration. 

The Icgen.ls of the country assert that 
Solomon visited tliis valley,’ and finding 
it covered, except the eminence now men- 
tioned, with a uosioiis water, which ha<l 
no outlet, he opeqed a passage in the 
mouiiiains, ami gave to Caslimecr its 
beautiful plains. The Tucht Snliman, 
the name bestowed by the Mahommedans 
on the hill, toims one side of a grand 
portal to the lake, and on the other 
stand-^ a lower hill, which in the Hindoo 
is called Hirncy Furvet, or the green 
hill, a name piohably adopted from its 
being covered with gardens and orchaids. 

On tlie summit of tlie Hiriiey Purvet, 
the Cashiiiccrians liave erected a mosque 
to the honour of a IMuckdoom Saheb, who 
is as famous in their tales as Thomas-k- 
Becket in those of Canteibury. The men 
never unilertake a bu>incss of moment 
without consulting Muckdoom ^iaheb ; 
and when a Caslimeerian w’oiiian wants 
a handsome husband, orachappiiig boy, 
she addresses her prayer to tlie ministers 
of this saint, who are said seldom to tail 
in gratifying her wish. The northern 
view of the lake is termiuated at the dis- 
tance of twelve miles, by a detached 
range of mountains, which slope from 
the centre to each angle ; ami from the 
base, a spacious plain, preserved in con- 
stant verdure by numerous streams, ex- 
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tends with an easy declivity to tlie mar- 
gin of the water. 

In tlie centre of the jdain, as it ap- 
proaches the lake, one of the Delhi Em- 
perors, I believe Shah JehmijCoiistiucted 
a spacious gaideii, called tlie Siiulimar, 
wdiicli is abuudautly >toicd with fruit- 
liees and flovveiing shruf'S. Some of the 
rivulets which intersect the jdaiii, aie led 
into a canal at the back ot the garden ; 
and flowing tlirougli jfs centre, oi occa- 
sionally tin own into a vai lety of water- 
works, compose the chud beauty of the 
Shalimai. To decorate this spot, the 
Mogul pi inccs of India have displayed an 
equal magnificence and la^fe ; especially 
Jehan Gheer, who, with the enchanting 
Noor Mhal, made Ca^hinecr his usual 
residence during tue summer months, 
and largely contnbuied to improve itsna- 
tuial advantages. On arches thrown over 
the canal, are erected, at equal distance, 
four or five suites of apartments, each 
consisting of a saloon, with four rooms 
at the angles, where tlie followers of the 
couit attend, and the sen ants prepare 
sheibcts, coffee, and tlie hookah. The 
frame of the doois of tlie jinnclpal sa* 
loon is composed of pieces of a stone of a 
black colimr, sti caked with yellow lines, 
and of a closer ^rain and higher polish 
th.m poij)li\iy. They wcie taken, it is 
said, fiom an Hindoo temple by one of 
theMoeul prince^, and e-tcemed of great 
value. 

The canal of the Shalimar is construct- 
ed of inu>onry a-s far ns the lower pa- 
vilion, inmi whence* the streana is con- 
veyed through a bed of earth, in the cen- 
tre of an avenue ot spreading trees, to 
the lake, which, uitli other .streams of a 
le‘«*er note, it bupplie^ and letreshes. 
The other sides of the lake arc occupied 
by gaidcns of an int«rior description j 
tliouuh two OI thoTU, the property of the 
goveniTucnr, dt’^erve a distinct notice for 
their size and pleasant appeaiance ; the 
IViiigb Nusseem lyinu on llie north-west, 
and the Baugli Ni'iiiat on the south-east 
quaiterof tlie Shalimar. Tlie numerous 
small islands immerging fiom the lake^ 
have also a happy effect in orna’iienting 
the scene. One, of a sepjare foi m, is 
called the Ciiar Chiiiaur,* from having 
at eacii of the angles a plane-tree ; but 
one of them, and a pavilion that was 
erected in the centre, has gone to decay, 
as have all the monuments of the Moguls, 
except tlie vShalimar, which is preserved 
in good order, and is ofren visited by the 
governor, whom I have "ecu fhvre, with 
liM* officers, and the principal inhabitants 
of the city. Since the disinemhermcnt of 
Cashnucr from theempireof Hindoostau, 
it has been subject to the Afg!ians,f who, 


* The oriental plane. 

t This event happeaed about ihe >caf 1754. 
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possessing neUliCv the genius nor libc- 
lality of the Moguls, have suffered its 
elegant structures to crumble into ruins, 
and to hold out against them a severe 
testimony of the barbaiityof their nation. 

Amir Khan, a Feisian, one of the late 
governors of Cashineer, erected u fottihed 
palace ou the ea^tenl side of the lake; 
but the inatenak> have been so unsubstan- 
tial, that though ot not move than eight 
years standing, it cannot now with safety 
he inhabited. He used to pass much of 
his time in this retreat, wliich was curi- 
ously adapted to the enjoymt-nt of the 
various species of Asiatic luxiuy : and he 
is still spoken of in terms of affection and 
regiet ; for, like them, lie was gay, \’o- 
lupluou^!, and much addicted to the plea- 
sures of the table, 'rheie is not a boat- 
man or his wife, who dues not speak of 
this Khan with \aptuve, and ascribe to 
him a once abundant livelihood. This 
governor, like many of ins piedecessors, 
tru^iting in tlio natural strength of the 
province, and its distance from the capi- 
tal, rebelled ag.iiust his master.* The 
force sent against hiiu was small and U|. 
appointed, and might have been easily 
repelled by a few resolute men stationed 
ia the passes. But, in the hour of need, 
he was ahandoued by the pusillanimous, 
fickle Cashmeeviaus, who reconciled their 
conduct to the Persian, by urging, that if 
he had remained in Cashmeer, he would 
have conv'ci fed liicm all M the faith of 
All, and cut them off from the hope of 
Sdlvatiou. A Cu'^iimeeiiaa must have been 
grievously cmhaira^sed to justify Ids 
conduct, when life ascribed it to any prin- 
ciple of religion ; for he is a Hindoo, a 
Mahommedan, and would become a 
Christian, if a priest were at hand, ac- 
cording to the fashion or interest of the 
day. 

The environs of the towu, to the east 
and w'est, are laid out in private gardens, 
which, skirting the banks of the Jalum, 
or .supplied w ith canals from the lake, af- 
ford a various retreat of pleasure to the 
inhabitants. The plane-tree, that species 
termed the Platanus Orientalis, is com- 
monly cultivated in CasUnieer, where it 
is said to arrive at a greater perfection 
than in other countries. This tree, which 
in most parts of Asia, is called the Chi- 
Tiaur, grows to the size of an oak, and has 
a taper straight trunk, with a silver-co- 
loured bark ; and its leaf, not unlike au 
expanded hand, is of a pale green. When 
in full foliage, it has a grand and beauti- 
ful appearance ; and in the hot wTather, 
it affords a refreshing shade. But I may 
venture to class in the first rank of ve- 
getable produce, the rose of Ca.shnieer, 
which for its builiancy and delicacy of 

• Timur Shah, ihc reigning Emperor of ihc 
Afghans. 
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odour, has long been proverbial in the 
east ; and its essential oil, or Attar, is 
held in universal estimation. The sea- 
son when the rose first opens into blos- 
som, is celebrated with much fe'‘tivity by 
the Cashmeerians, who resort in crowds 
to the adjacent gardens, and enter into 
scenes of gaiety and pleasure, rarely known 
among other Asiatic nations. There, all 
that exterior gravity, wliich constitutes a 
grand pait ot the Mahomniedan charac- 
ter, isthiovvn aside; and the Turk, Arab, 
and Persian, as if fatigued with exhibiting 
the serious and guaidcd deportment of 
theii own country, give a licentious scope 
to theft passions. 

The valley of Cashmeer is of an elliptic 
form, and extends about ninety miles in a 
winding direction from the south-east to 
the north-west. It widens gradually to 
Islaamabad, where the breadth is about 
forty miles, which is continued with little 
variation to the town of Sampre,* whence 
the mountains, by a regular inclination to 
the westward, come to a point, and divide 
Cashmeer from the territory of Wuzzuf- 
ferabad. 'J'o the north and north-east, 
Cashmeer is bounded by what is here 
termed the mountains of Thibet • a 
branch, I apprehend, of that immense 
range, which, rising near the Black Sea, 
penetiates through Armenia, and skirt- 
ing the south .shore of the Caspian, ex- 
tends through the north-east provinces of 
Persia, to Thibet and China. Ou the 
.'south-east and south, it is bounded by 
Kislitewar, and on the south and west by 
Pruunce,f Muzduffeiabad, and some other 
iiulepeodeiit district;^. 

The Jalum, the western of the Panjab 
livers, having received the numerous rivu- 
lets of the valley, and the overflowing wa- 
ter of the lakes, becomes a spacious stream, 
and is discharged through the mountains 
near the town of B^amoulah, where its 
current, from the declivity of the land, 
runs with rapid force.J At Haramoulak 
the Cashmeerians .say, that Solomon lent 
the mouniaius, and gave a pa.ssage to the 
waters, which from thebeginuing of time 
had floated on their plains. 

About eight miles to the westward of 
the city, the Jalum i.s joined by a small 
river, called the Chote, or Litlle Scind, 
which I was infoimed by a Cashmeerian 
pundit arises in the Thibet mountains, and 
is the only stream not produced within the 
valley. Previously to the Mahommedan 
conquest of India, Cashmeer was cele- 
brated for the learning of its Brahmans, 
and the magnificent construction of its 
temple. The period of its subjection to 
the Mahommedans is not recorded in any 

• About twenty-Bve miles to the westward of 
the city. 

t Through this district lies the past of Brtnbcr, 
minutely defcnbed by Bernier, 

X See BernicTt 
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history that I have seen ; but we may be- 
liere, that a country containing a valuable 
commerce, anil a profusion of natural 
beauties, would at an early date have at- 
tracted their notice, and invited their 
conquest. It was governed, in a long se- 
ries of .succession, by a race of Tartar 
princes of the Chug or Chugatay tribe, 
until the year 1586, when Acbar subdued 
it , aided more, it is said, by intrigue, 
than the force of his arras. Cashnieer 
remained anne.sed to tlie house of Timur 
for the .space of 1 60 years ; after which it 
was betr.iyed by the Mogul governor to 
Achnied Sh.ih Durannee, who formed it 
unto a province of the Afghan empire. 

The valley of Cashmeer has generally a 
flat surface, and being copiously watered, 
yields abundant ciops of rice, which is the 
coiuraou food of the inhabitants. At the 
base of the surrounding hills, where the 
land is liighei, wheat, liarley, and various 
other grains, are cultivated. A superior 
species of saffron is also produced in this 
province, and iron of an e.tceUent quality 
is found in the adjacent mountains. But 
the wcaltli and fame of Castiniocr liave 
largely arisen from the nianufaclme of 
shawls, which it holds unrivalled, and al- 
most without participation. The wool 
of the shawl is not produced in the coun- 
try, but brought from districts of Thibet, 
lying at the distance of a month’s journey 
to tlie north-east. It is originally of a 
dark grey colour, and i.s hle.ached in Cash- 
meer by the help of a certain preparation 
of rice flour. The yarn of this wool is 
stained with such colours as may be judg- 
ed the best suited foi sale ; and after be- 
ing woven, the piece is once washed. 
The border, which usually displays a va- 
riety of flgures and colours, is attached to 
the shawls after fabrication, but in so nice 
a manner that the junction is not dis- 
cernible. The texture of the shawl re- 
sembles that of the shalloon of Europe, 
to which it has, probably, communicated 
the name. The price, at the loom, of an 
ordinary shawl, is eight rupees ; thence, 
ill proportional quality, it produces from 
fifteen to twenty ; and I have seen a 
very fine piece sold at forty rupees the 
first cost. But tlie value of this commo- 
dity may be largely enhanced by the in- 
troduction of flowered work ; and when 
you are informed that the sum of one 
hundred rupees is occasionally given for a 
shawl to the weaver, the half amount 
Inajr be fairly ascribed to the ornaments. 

A portion of the revenue of Cashmeer 
is transmitted to the Afglian capital in 
shawl goods, which I had .an opportunity 
of seeing previously to the dispatch ; and 
from the information then received, I am 
reasonably confirmed in the accuracy of 
this statement I have given. The shawls 
usually consist of three sites, two of 
which, the lung and the small square one. 
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are in common use in India ; the other, 
long and very narrow, with a large mix- 
ture of black colour in it, is worn as a 
girdle by the northern Asiatics. 

A wine is made in Cashmeer, resem- 
bling that of Madeira, which, ifiskilfully 
matured by age, would possess an ex- 
cellent quality. A spiriruoms liquor is 
also distilled from the grape, in which, 
and the wine, the people of alt kinds 
freely indulge. 

The Cashmeerians fabricate the best 
writing-paper of the East, which was for- 
merly an article of extensive traffic ; as 
were its lacqnered-ware, cutlery, and su- 
gars,* and the quality of these manufac- 
tures evince, that were the inhabitants 
goveined by wise and liberal princes, 
there are few attainments of art which 
they would not acquire. But the heavy 
oppressious of the government, and the 
rapacious temper of the bordering states, 
who exercise an unremitting rapacity on 
the foreign tradeis, and often plunder 
whole cargoes, have reduced the com- 
merce of Cashmeer to a declining and 
l.aiiguid state. In proof of this position, the 
Cashmeerians say, that during their sub- 
jection to the Mogul dominion, the pro- 
vince contained forty thousand shawl 
looms ; and that, at this dity, there are 
not sixteen thousand. In Cashmeer are 
seen merchants and commercial agents of 
most of the principal cities of northern 
India ; also of Tartary, Persia, and 
Turkey ; who, at the same time, advance 
tlieir fortunes and enjoy the pleasures of 
a fine climate, and a country over which 
are profusely spread tlie various beauties 
of nature. 

The dress of the Cashmeerians consists 
of a large turban, aukwaidly put on; a 
great woollen vest, with wide sleeves t 
and a sack, wrapped in many folds, round 
the middle : under the vest, which may 
be properly called a wrapper ; the higher 
class of people wear a pirahun, or sliirt, 
and drawers ; but the lower order have no 
undergarment, nor do they even gird up 
their loins. On first seeing these people 
in tlieir own country, I imagined from 
their garb, the cast of countenance, wliich 
is long and of a grave aspect, and tlie 
form of their beards, that I had come 
among a nation of Jews. The same idea 
also impressed Mr. Bernier, who, car- 
rying it farther, has attempted, by the aid 
of some proofs, more specious than sub- 
stantial, to deduce their origin from the 
Jewish tribes that were carried into 
captivity. 

Tlie dress of the women is no less auk- 
ward than that of the men, aud is ill 
adapted to display the beauties they na- 
turally possess. Their outward, aud often 
only garment is of cotton, and shaped 


• The raw sugar is imported from the Panjab, 
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like a long loose sliirt. Over the hair, 
which falls in a single braid, they wear a 
close cap, usually of a woollen cloth of a 
crimson colour.; and to the himier part 
of it is attached a triangular piece of the 
same' sttifF, which, falling on the back, 
conceals much of the hair. Aionud the 
lower edge of the cap is rolled a small 
turban, fastened behind with a shoit 
knot, which seemed to me the only arci* 
ficial oiuameiit about them. You will be 
pleased to notice, that I speak of the 
dress of the ordinary women, Mich only 
being peimitted to appear in public. The 
women of the higher classes arc never 
seen abioad ; nor is it consistent with 
the usage of any Mahoinmcdan nathm 
even to speak of the female part of a 
family. 

The Caslinieciians are stout, well form- 
ed, and, as the natives of a country 
lying in the .34tli degree of latitude, may 
be termed, a f-tii people, and their women, 
in southern Fiance or .Spain, would be 
called brunettes. But having been pre- 
possessed s\ith an opinion of their charms, 
I suffered a sensible disappointment ; 
though I saw some of the female dancers 
most celebrated for beauty am! the at- 
tractions of their profession. A coarse- 
ness of figure generally prevails among 
them, with broad features, and they too 
often have thick leas. Though excelling 
in the colour of their complexion, they 
are evidently surpassed by the elegant 
fo^in and pleasing counienaucc of theuo- 
raen of some of the westeiu provinces of 
India, 

The city of Cashmecr once abounded, 
with courtezans, equally gay and affluent ; 
but the rigorous contributions of the Af- 
ghans have greatly reduced their number, 
and driven most of those that remain into 
a languid poverty. The few that I saw 
afforded me much pleasure, by their grace- 
ful skill in dancing, and voices peculiarly 
melodious. And here let me observe, lest 
I should afterwards forget, tliat the wo- 
men of Casliineer arc singularly fruitful : 
be the government ever .so oppressive or 
fortune at all points adverse, no baneful 
effects are seen to operate on the propaga- 
tion of the species, which is maintained 
with a sucees>ful perseverance. 1 will 
not presume to investigate the physical 
cause of a virtue so copiously inherent in 
the men and women of this country ; but 
will simply intimate to you, that its 
waters are well stored with fish, which is 
thought to be a generative stimulus, and 
constitutes a principal article of the fooil 
of the people. 

The language of Cashnicer evidenlly 
springs fiom the San^creet Moik, and 
resembles, in sound, that of the Mali- 
rattas, though with nioie harshne-ss, 
which has probably iuduced the inbabi- 
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tants to compose their songs in the Per- 
sic, or adopt those of the Persian poets. 
Yet, in despite of the unpleasant tone of 
their speech, there is scaicely a i>erson in 
the country, from youth to old age, who 
has not a taste for music. 

The Caslimecriaus aie a gay and lively 
people, with strong propensities to plea- 
sure. None are moie eager in the pursuit 
of wealth, have more inventive faculties 
ill acquiring it, or who devise more modes 
of luxurious expcnce. When a Cashmee- 
rian, even of the lowest oider, finds him- 
selt in the possession of ten shillings, he 
lose.s no time in assembling his party, 
and, launching into the hike, solaces him- 
self till the last farthing i' Nor 

can the (le^potism of an At’gh.in govern- 
ment, which loads them with a vaiious 
oppression and cruelty, tiadirate this 
.strong tendency to dis.'^ipation ; yet their 
manners, if is said, have undeigone a ma- 
nifest change, since the dismemberment 
of tbeir country fiom Hindoostan. En- 
couraged by the liberality and indulgence 
of tile Moguls, they gave a loose to their 
pleasures and the bent ot their genius. 
They appeared in gay appaiel, consti ac- 
ted co-<tly buildings, and wi're much ad- 
dicted to the pleasures of the tabic. The 
interest.s ofthi.'' pitwince weic ‘«o '‘trqngiy 
favoured at the conit, that eiery com- 
plaint against Ijsiroveinnis vva« attentive- 
ly listened to, and any attempt to molest 
the people, lestraiiied oi punished, 

111 the reign of Aureng/.ebe, wlicu the 
revenue of the different poitions of the 
empiie exceeded that of the present day, 
the sum collected in Cashmeer amounted 
tothicc lacks and a half of lupees; but 
at this lime, not less than twenty lacks 
are extracted by the Afghan governor, 
who, if bis tribute be regularly remitted 
to court, is allowed to execute with im- 
punity every act of violence. This extreme 
rigour has sensibly affected tlie deport- 
ment and manners of tlie Cavlimcerians, 
who shrink with dread tioni tlie Afghan 
oppressions, and are fearful of making 
any display of opulence. 

A Georgian merchant, who had long 
resided in the country, gave me the most 
satisfactory information of Cashmeer. He 
said, that when he first visited the pro- 
vince, which was governed by a poison of 
a moderate disposition, the people were 
licentious, volatile, and profuse : but that, 
since the administration of the late chief, 
an Afghan of a fierce and rapacious teni- 
per, they had become dispirited, their 
way of living mean, their dress slo\enly, 
and, though of a temper proveibially lo- 
quacious, they were averse from com- 
inunicuting ordinary intelligence. 

During my residence in Cashmeer, I 
often witnessed the harsh treatment which 
the common people received at the bands 
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of tlieir masters, wlio rarely i.'-siicd an 
order willioiit a Mow oa t!ie -^ide of their 
hatchet, a common weapon of the Afqhans 
and u'^ed hy them in war as a battle-axe. 
Tlioiigh the i^habitant^ of tliis province 
are held under a grievous subjection and 
endure evils themost moi rif\ ing to human 
nature, being equally oppressed and insult- 
ed, the various testlmouies brought home 
to me of their common depravity of dis- 
position, made me tlie loss sensible of 
their distiess ; and in a shoTt time, so 
faint \va^ the tiacc of it on my mind, 
that I even judged them worthy of their 
adverse fortune. 

In viewing the manners of a people at 
large, it were at once a sacrifice of truth 
and every claim to historical merit, to in- 
troduce passionate or fanciful colouring ; 
yet tiie coolest reflection does not with- 
hold me from saying, that [ never knew a 
national body of men more impregnated 
with the principles of vice than the na- 
tives of Cashrneer. The ciiaracter of a 
Cashmeerian is conspicuously sten when 
invested with official power. Supported 
by an authority which prescribes no limits 
to its agents in tlie accnniiilatioii of public 
emoluments, theCa'bmeenan displaysthe 
genuine eonipositiou of his mind. He be- 
comes intent on immediate aggrandis- 
meut, without rejecting any instrument 
which can promote his purpose. Rapa- 
cious and arrogant, he evinces, in all his 
actions, deceit, treacheiy, and that species 
of refined cruelty which usually actuates 
the conduct of a coward. Atid it is said, 
that he is equally fickle in his connections 
as implacable in enmity. In behalf of 
humanity, I could wish not to have been 
capacitated to exhiliit so disgusting a pic- 
ture, which being constantly held out to 
me for near three months, in \arious 


lights, but with little relief, impressed 
me with a general dislike of mankind. 

The Cashmeerians are so whimsically 
cunou^, tliat when any trivial question is 
proposed to them, its intention and pur- 
pt)ie is enquired into, with a string of 
futile interrogatories, before the necessary 
information is given; and a shopkeeper 
rarely acknowledges the possession of a 
commodity, until he is apprised of the 
quantity required. In examining the situa- 
tion in which these people have been 
placed, with its train of relative eflect*?, 
the speculative moralist will perhaps dis- 
cover otie of the larger sources from 
whence this cast of manners and disposi- 
tion has arisen. He will perceive, that 
the singular position of their countiy, its 
abundant and valuable piodiice, with a 
happy climate, tend to excite strong in- 
clinations to luxury and effeminate plea- 
sures: and he is aware, tliat to counter- 
act causes, naturally tending to enervate 
Jind corrupt the mind, a system of religion 
ormoiality is necessary to inc»:Icate the 
love of virtue, and especially to impress 
the youth with early seutimeiits of justice 
and humanity. Rut he v\ill evidently see, 
that neither the religious nor tlie moral 
precepts of the present lace of Mahom- 
me<lans contain fl»e principles of rectitude 
or philanthropy ; that, on tlie contrary, 
they are taught to look with abhoi rente 
on the fairest portion of tlie globe, and to 
persecute and injuie those who are not 
inclosed in the fold of their prophet. 
Seeing then the Cashmeerians, presiding 
as it were at the fountain-head of plea- 
sure, neither guided nor checked by any 
principle or example of viUne, he will not 
be surprised, that they give a wide scope 
to the passions of the mind and the en- 
joyments of the body. 


CAISSA. 


T r, the Editor. 

nth Oct. IR!3. 

Sir : — The following are, I picsume, 
correct solutions of the two problems in 
chess pi iiitcd in your last Asiatic Journal. 

Solution, No. I. 

1 . 

B — TheQueeu takes the King’s Pawn and 
gives Cheek. 

W— The Pawn takes the Queen. 

2 . 

B— The King’s Bishop gives Mate. 

Solution, No. II. 

1 . 

B— The Castle to the adverse Queen’s 
Bishop’s square, checking. 


W — ^Thc King to his Queen’s Rook’s 2d 
square. 

2 . 

B— The Queen to the adverse Queen’s 
Knight’s .Id square and checks. 

W— Tlie Bishop takes the Queen. 

3. 

B — The Pawn takes the Bishop, check- 
ing. 

W — Tlie King takes the Pawn. 


4. 


B.— The Bishop to his King’s 3d square, 
and Mate. 


VV. H.N. 
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CARRIER PIGEONS. 

The Flemish papers have recently con- 
tained accounts of the late annua! com- 
petition of the Society of Pigeon Fanciers 
at Antwerp. On this occasion, thirty-two 
pigeons, with the word Antwerp marked 
on their wings, were dispatclied from the 
above city to London, whence they weie 
sent back with answers, their wings being 
previously counter-marked with the word 
London.TXiQ custom of training pigeons to 
convey letters from one place to another, is 
prevalent in all parts of the East, but 
particularly in Syria, Arabia, and Egypt. 
The Mogul formerly kept a vast number 
of pigeons for the purpose of carrying 
letters on occasions when extraordinary 
speed was necessary. The Pashas of 
the Porte do the same. They fly from one 
extremity of his dominions to tiie other. 
By this mode of conveyance the Consul 
of Alexandretta daily sends dispatches to 
Aleppo in five hours, though couiiers oc- 
cupy a whole day in proceeding from one 
town to the other. The caravans tra- 
velling through Arabia, maintain com- 
munications with the Arab sovereigns, by 
means of pigeons with letters fastened 
under their wings. These messengers fly 


with extraodinary rapidity, and return 
w'ith flesh speed to the place where they 
have been reared. They are tiequently 
observed lying with their backs on the 
sand, with their bills open to receive the 
morning dew and recover bieath. Pliny 
mentions, that pigeons were employed to 
introduce letters into Mutina (Modena), 
when that place was besieged by Mark 
Antony. Tliey were also employed in 
1571, at the siege of Harlem, and in 
1775, at that of Leyden. The Prince of 
Orange, when the lattei siege was raised, 
detenniiicd that the pigeons should be 
maintained at the public expense, and 
that at their death they should be em- 
balmed and preserved in the town-house, 
as 4 perpetual mark of gratitude. 


HANDSOME COMPLIMENT, 

Lady C was rallying the Turkish 

Ambassador concerning the koran’s per- 
mitting each Mussulman to have many 
wives. “ ’Tis true, Madam,** replied 
the Turk j ‘‘and it permits it, that the 
husband may, in several, find the various 
accomplishments which your ladyship 
singly possess.” 
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LINES 

I.NTRODUCED IN A PRELUDE, 

Acted at the Opening of the Bombay Neto 
Theatre, Ijf Jan. 1819. 

High on its rest, the brazen trump of 
Fame 

No longer blazons forth the warrior’s 
name ; 

The cannon’s frequent, — loud, continuous 
roar 

No longer shakes the astonished Koncan 
shore ; 

The glittering emblems of the embaitled 
Field, 

Tlie burnished hauberk, lance and falchion 
yield 

To the soft arts of peace ; who now 
again 

Assumes her gentle — tranquil, joyous 
reign. 


Buoy’d with faint hope of better days to 
come, 

The wretched ryot seeks his waste-laid 
home. 

But yet, ere long, and Britain’s fostering 
hand 

Spreads joy and safety through the bleed- 
ragland. 

The peaceful sway her wise dominion yields 

ITieir prospect cheers, and gladdens all 
their fields. 

But soft, methinks I gee a warrior band 

Press towards the shore, and redden all 
the strand; 

Heroes descending from the lofty plain 

Of Hisdostauia-— ha.sten to the main : 

With eager joy they quit the conquer’d 
shore, 

Their friends and relatives to greet oucC 
more. 

One troop I spy, by valiant Staunton led ; 

At Corygaum — the gallant heroes bled ! 
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At Corygaum — the noble deed was done ! 
At Corygaum — th* immortal meed was 
won ! 

The keen- fought struggle of that glorious 
day 

What pen can tiace, what pencil can 
portray ! 

Peace to the mane.s of the valiant dead \ 
For them one sigli — one passing tear we 
shed. 

Beneath his humble sod— sometimes— 
how far 

(Sad chance relentless of eventful war) 
From friends — from relatives and native 
skies. 

In distant shades, the British warrior 
lies ! 

What tho* no soft affections o’er his grave 
Mourn with crush’d hope,— nor drop 
the bitter tear ; 

Vet well we know — the memory of the 
brave, 

Cherish’d in British hearts, lives ever 
theie 

THE ANDAMAN BOY. 

A TRUE STORY, 

With favouring gale, her pleasant course 
The gallant vessel ran j 
And as the sun arose, she parsed 
The Isle of Amiatuan, 

There dwells a rude and sav^e race. 
That with unceasing toil, 

A scanty pittance scarce eiltoits 
From ati ungrateful soil. 

The land was almost out of sight, 

When loud the sea-boy ciied, 

That struggling with the distant wave 
A human foriii he s])ied. 

Down swings the lielm, back strain the 
sails, 

The boat drops on the wave ; 

For never yet was seaman slow 
The drowning wretch to save. 

The sturdy crew against the wind 
Long plied the willing oar, 

And to the ship retunung glad, 

A boy in safety bore. 

Now rescued from impending fate. 

And cheer’d with generous food, 

By signs he told bis simple tale. 

And well was understood. 

Asiatic JoMni*— No. 4:7. 


How wandering on the sandy shore. 
What tiiiie the sliip he spied ; 

At earliest dawn, in boyish play. 

He ventur’d on the tide. 

In thoughtless eagerness he swam. 
But still the ship went on ; 

Until, exhausted and perplex’d. 

He saw the rising sun. 

Far from the ship and from the sliore. 
He struggled long in vain ; 

Until no more liJs youthful limbs 
The labour could sustain. 

And had not then the sailor boy 
Descried liim on the wave, 

And had not well the boatmen plied, 
The sea had been his grave. 

The Andaman no more was seen. 

The ship pursued her way \ 

For to fair Lanca’s * palmy isle> 

Her destined voyage lay. 

Oh ! tlien to see that anxious boy. 
Gaze tow’rds his native land j 
And hear his sighs, as he at length 
’I'rod on a foreign strand. 

Nor Lanca’s Isle, nor kindest care, 
Could aught of joy impart ; 

Hi.^ soul was on the Andaman, 

For Home was in his heart. 

Upon the liigh and storm-swept cliff 
That overlooks the main, 

The long day would that exile sit. 
And stiain his eyes in rain. 

Musing upon his leaf-built hut. 

And those who sheltered there ; 

But they were lost, and all to him 
Was dark and dull despair. 

And vainly did the gallant crew 
That hoy from ocean save ; 

For day by day he pin’d away. 

And soon sunk to the grave. 

And who, estranged from Scotia’s hiiUj 
From Erin’s emerald isle. 

Or happy England’s fertile plains. 

At such a tale could smile ! 

Though countless regions intervene. 
Though mighty oceans part, 

W’hai Britou is there does not feel 
That Home is in his heart ! 


• Lanca— Ceylon. 
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COAST OF MALABAR. 

Discovery of Indian antiquities. — It is 
some time since tlie discovery of several 
ancient Tumuli on the coast of Malabar 
had excited the attention of the curious 
there ; and we have now the pleasure to 
learn that several of them have been 
opened, and have fully rewarded the 
curiosity of those who were engaged iu 
the task. These ancient sepulchres of 
the Hindoos are found in various parts of 
India, and we believe that a very distin- 
guished antiquarian has collected ample 
materials for a complete account of them, 
as well as a comparison of these stimctures 
with other similar ones in various coun- 
tries of the globe. 

Onr friend dates his letter to us from a 
romantic spot that he has chosen for his 
country retreat, about seven miles to the 
N. E. of Calicut, siinounded, as lie de- 
scribes, with those aucieut tombs, of 
which there are no written records, and 
but very faint traditions among the na- 
tives of the country. 

The name is however sufficiently signi- 
ficant, like the Golgotha or place of skulls, 
so celebiHted inSciipture history, as it is 
called ('hataperumhH^ literally. The Field 
of Death. It is desenbed to be a very 
beautiful spot, on the banks of the Uey- 
poor river, so that the ancient Indians of 
Malabar miglit have been guided, as the 
ancient Greeks often were, by the beauty 
as well as seclusion of the scene, iu 
choosing their place of sepulchre. 

In the excavations made for the pur- 
pose of examining these Tumuli, several 
gold coins have been found ; of some of 
these there is not much prosjitct that the 
characters or era will be explained; but 
others have inscriptions which skilful 
antiquarians, versed in the native lan- 
guages, have hopes of decyphering. 

On the i)cach of tlie 'sea shoie, between 
Cananore and Mount Dilly, some gold 
coins, of Maliommedaii pi inces, have been 
also found. Of the.'-e, some are dated as 
far back as tlie venr of the Hejira 201, 
and olheis in tlie )ear of the Hejira 407. 
The forms of tliese coins are circular, 
theyaie fiat and thin, but of the pnre'*t 
gold. On one side they have a verse 
from the fire*t chapter of the Koran, and 
on the reierse the names of tlie Khalif in 
whose reign they were issued, with the 
date, and the name of the place at which 
they were stiuck. The latter is generally 
Vustantania in Andalusey in contrarti**- 
tinction lo the great eastern capital of 
Byzantium or Consranlinople. Among 
the names of the Kiuiifs arc Abd-ul- 


Rahmati the Third, and Abd-ul-Hussein 
All. — (Calcutta Journal. J 


ARABIAN MUSIC. 

Question on the Origin of the Bagpipe. 
— 'Col. Johnson, iu his Overland Journey^ 
made a discovery, which, if as extensive 
in its reaction on a popular tradition as 
he would make it, will not render him, 
we apprehend, a favourite among Scotch- 
men — it is, that the bag-pipes, which have 
so long been considered a national in- 
strument, is unquestionably of Arabic 
origin, and that tlie Arabs are entitled to 
the honour of its invention. Col, John- 
son heard some itinerant musicians play 
on the original bag-pipe at Bushire, and 
he also took a drawing of the instrument. 
The following curious note on the sub- 
ject was given to the author by Dr. Sa- 
muel Meyrick. 

We cannot but observe, however, that 
part of the new train of argument which 
makes the Scotch derive the bag-pipe 
from the Homans, is exceedingly weak ; 
fur, if that were the case, how came the 
South Britons not to have adopted the 
same instrument, especially as their in- 
tercourse was more intimate, and the 
progress of conque.st, with the ascendency 
of the Roman manners, more complete. 

“ We have been long in the habit of 
regarding the bag-pipes as a Scotch na- 
tional instrument ; but, on an attentive 
investigation, we shall find th t tlie Arabs 
are more entitled to the honour of its 
iiiventUm, it being undoubtedly an Asiatic 
instninjent. Many illuminations and rftde 
sculptures still exi.'ting, shew that it 
was kiioun to the Saxon-; and the an- 
cient documeiiTS of the Irish prove that 
it was in use among Hiat people. Walker, 
however, iu his Memoir of the Irish 
Bards, p. 77. after canvassing the point, 
acknowledges that iliis instrument was 
borrowed fiom the Scotch, and there is 
every leason to conclude that the Saxons 
had it from the same souice. 

“ Whence then did our Highlanders pro- 
cuie it ? In diggiinr up the foundations of 
the Pipetorian camp at RicliU rough in 
Kent, there was found a small bronze 
fignie of a Roman soldier playing on the 
bag-pipes, of which Mr. King, in hisMn- 
nimenta Antiqua, \'ol. li. p. 22. pi. xx. 
has given thiee views. The Romans 
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therefaie first introduced this instrument 
into Britain and from an inscription 
found on the Danube, vve learn that a 
college of Ultiicularii, or bag- pipers, had 
been instituted to supply perfiirmers lor 
the bands of the legions, as in those of 
our modern Highland regiments. We 
further learn that the temple for their use 
was dedicated to the goddess Nemesis, an 
Asiatic miliiejy «ii\inity, the avenger of 
injuiies. But we tiaee the Roman origin 
of the Scotch bagpipes in another circuin- 
stauce ; viz. that anciently the piper re- 
ceived his education in a college of pipers 
in the isle of Skye. Still, however, the 
Homans regarded this as tire instrument 
of peasants, and therefore of Etruscan 
origin ; for Nero, when sick, vowed he 
would play upon it iu public as soon as 
he was well enough, and could act Tur- 
Dus upon the .stage. Now, the Etruscans 
were originally from Greece ; and we 
learn from Aulus Gellius, fliat the bag- 
pipes were used by the L.icedaemonians, 
and from other authors, that it was called 
by the Greeks i.e. bagpipes. 

There is, moreover, in the Albatii Museum 
at Rome, a Greciau sculpture of a shep- 
herd playing on this instrument. Pro- 
pertius, alluding to the Asiatic victoiy of 
Augustus, says his tiiumpli will be cele- 
brated with the bag-pipes, which makes 
one look to that quarter of the globe for 
its origin. The existence of an ancient 
statue of white marble, representing a 
young Phrygian peasant with this instru- 
ment, exhibited to the Etruscan Academy 
at Cortona by Signor Cau. Maccari, wlio 
published a dissertation on itiu the seventh 
vuluuie of ilieir Literary Transactions, 
brings us at once to Asiatic Turkey. This 
Phrygian is clothed in two tunics, one 
rather longer than the other; a large 
mantle, close trowsers, and on his head 
^ Phrygian hood. The similarity of the 
instrument, and the mode of playing on 
it, to that of the Arab, is singularly 
striking. The bag is angular, and pressed 
against the wrists and fore arms ; one of 
the pipes, however, has been broken off ; 
the remaining one has three apertures for 
as many diffcient notes. Upon the whole, 
ilierefore, Arabia seems to have the best 
claim to the origin of the bag-pipes. I 
should not, however, omit to lueotioii 
tliat M. Soiuierat considers the Touriti of 
the East Indians as as pecics of bag-pipes."' 

KARAMANIA. 

Gas-light. the eastern coast of 
Lycia and the western shore of the gulf 
of Adalia, a fiame called yanar is seen to 
J^-sue from an opening, about thiee feet in 
♦liamcler, in the side of a mountain, and 
in shape resembling tlie mouth of an oven. 
Captain Beaufort of the royal navy, when 


surveying this part of the coast of Kara- 
mauia, visited the spot. This mountain, 
like that of Cuchivano, was calcareous, 
being composed of crumbling serpeutipe 
rock, with loose blocks of limestone ; 
there was not the least appearance of vol- 
canic production ; no tremor of the earth, 
no noises ; neither stones, nor smoke, 
nor noxious \apours were emitted from 
the cavity, but a brilliant and perpetual 
flame issued forth, of an intense heat, 
and said to be inextinguishable by water; 
the remains of tlie walls which had for- 
merly been built near the spot were 
scarcely discoloured ; and trees, brush- 
wood, and weeds, grew close to this little 
crater, if so it might be called. 


EOYPT. 

Literature encouraged by the Pasha%^ 
The Pasha of Egypt has become an ob- 
ject of universal notice. His name 
abounds in our journals and periodical 
works. He sends agents to Europe to 
procure artists, manufacturers, and skil- 
ful workmen. He is extremely fond of 
botany. He had heard lately that a rich 
amateur of Paris possessed a cinnamou 
tree, and he caused it to be bought at an 
enormous price, to be transported to his 
gardens at Ale.sandria. It is ouly eight 
days since he had sent to him from Paris 
5 or 600 volumes. He requested, above 
all, the lives of great legislators, such as 
Lycurgus and Solon ; the campaigns of 
Frederic the Great, and all those of France, 
since the year 1792 ; the works of Mon- 
tesquieu, and all the modes of mutual 
jnstructioD, which he purposes to apply 
to the study of Arabic. 1 should not be 
astonished, if they request soon from us, 
a consignment of musicians, and play 
some day a grand opeia at Cairo. 'I'lie 
Pasha has a great regard for les Francois, 
but like the one in the opera of La Cara^ 
vanne, is still more fond of les Francoises. 
He wants only a small theatre, and we 
shall no longer have our large ones; ft 
will rain requests for permissions to leave 
the country, and not an actress will be 
left us ; we must then play trage<ly as it 
is done in the colleges. {Journal des 
DiOats.) 

FRENCH SCHOOL FOR ORIENTAL 
LITERATURE. 

M. Lnngles. — By an ordonnance, dated 
Paris the 10th of September, the king 
of France has conferred an order in the 
Legion of Honour on M, Langl^s, mem- 
ber of the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles-lettres, permanent administrator 
and professor of the school of Oriental 
Living Languages. M. Laugl^s is also a i 
honorary member of the Asiatic Society. 
The preamble 4o the ordonnance assigns 
3 0 2 
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these flattering reasons for the appoint- 
ment : 

UHude des langues de Vorient a eu snr 
nQtre littirature^ nos arts^ notre com- 
mercff une influence satutaire et gin s'ac- 
croit chaque jour ; les avautoges gu*en 
retire la France sont avec justice attrihuis 
enpartieau S. Langths, administrateur 
perpHuel, professeur et Pun des fonda 
teuts de Vicole ^tabliepres la Dibliotheque 
du Hoi, 

Voulant donner a ce savant auteur et 
traducteur d*un grand nombre d'ouvrages 
utiles et estim^St recompense digne 
de ses travaux et de ses longs services. 


CHOLEBA IVIORBUS. 

Simple Remedy, New York paper 
contains the following simple recipe tor the 
cure of that alarming disorder, the Cholera 
Morbus Take a soft cork, and burn it 
thorouglily in the fire ; when it ceases to 
blaze, mix it up on a plate, witli a little 
milk and watei’, or any thing more agree- 
able to the palate, and repeat tliedose till 
the disorder ceases, wliicb it commotiiy 
does in the second or third administra- 
tion of the remedy; the acidity of the 
stomach is immediately corrected, and the 
effect is instantaneous. I have seen a 
person in the greatest agony of tlie bilious 
cholic effectually cured with a single 
draught of this carbonic prepatation, 
within the power of every family, and 
Ttuwiy at the shortest notice. 


HINDOOSfANEE LECT.tIRES IN LONDON. 

Report of the First and Second Course. 
—A report by Professor Giichiist of the 
progress made by the voluntary pupils 
v^Iio have availed themselves of the Hin- 
doostauee Lectures, established under the 
Company’s pafronage, in Loudon, has 
been recently made to the Hoa. the Court 
of Directors, of which the following is 
an extract : — 

Honourable Sirs ; — For a considerable 
period befoie my regular appointment, 
which, from particular circumstances, 
was unexpectedly proci ;i''tinaied for some 
months, I had establisiied a gratuitous 
class in my own Iiou^e, consisting of 
thirteen cadets, five writcis, four medical 
men, four king’s officers, tliiee free mer- 
chants, one clcrgynixin, and one lawyer, 
most of whom attained a knowledge of 
Hiudoostanee pronunciation and giaui- 
mar that will prove hijihly creditable to 
them, and me, if prosecuted, as 1 have 
reason to expect, from the ieU>h they 
have already imbibed for the^e accom- 
plishments. Several of those gentlemen 
acquired, while in town, a colloquial 
facifity that greatly exceeded my most 


sanguine hopes ; and 1 beard from on 
board ship of their having formed classra 
for study during the voyage, which was 
to be entirely consecrated to mutual im- 
provement in the Hindoostanee tongue, 
and to the instruction of all the other 
passengers, who might express a desire 
to learn it grammatically on tlie way to 
India. So tavouiable an iasue of this 
preliminary tihd of the progress, the at- 
tention and decorum on the students' 
part, completely evinces the gicat advan- 
tages of ust fill information, communicated 
on the gratuitous piinciple ; because 
learner-., thus instiucted, pride them- 
selves, nor only on the propriety of beha- 
viour always observed in the class, but on 
the inclination geneially testified after- 
wards to disseminate trutlis, in their 
turn, as libeially as they have rcceivetl 
them, at an initiatory sy.'.tem of oiiental 
education. This mode of pioceduie sti- 
mulates reflection, industry, and benevo- 
lent conjpeiitioii among all the juvenile 
scholars of every department who are 
destined for Hinduostan, which must have 
the best effects on their temper and con- 
duct ever after. The conviction that so- 
cial application, when once excited in this 
manner, will produce such consequences, 
still disinclines me from receiving fees 
from my pupils in general, and fioin the 
assi.-itant surgeons in particular, to .such a 
degree as to Imve repeatedly jirevented 
the acceptance of large sums that have 
been offcied by the parents of some 
youths, in consequence of evident pro- 
ficiency from aiiemUng my lectures, 
wliere every thing is done to conciliate, 
instead of disgusting, the students, ou 
their coramencemeut with a strange and 
difficult tongue. 

When the first course began in Decem- 
ber, on being sanctiuued by your honour- 
able court in the preceding month of 
November, lBlB,the increased number of 
pupils obliged me to procure a separate 
lecture room, where I had to accommo- 
date fourteen assistant smgeons, five 
cadets, three writers, and three free mer- 
chdut’', beshlcs the remnant of the former 
ex-official class, annmnting to thirty-five, 
whom I was constrained to foim into 
three divisions, which engaged ineeveiy 
day of the week, from three to four hours 
at least. With Januaiy 1819 the first 
course of two months closed, to my entire 
satisfaction; and I have leason to think, 
with much advantage to all concerned, in- 
cluding ihiee writers, who approjiriated 
their holidays from college to learn, along 
with an accurate enunciation, the most 
essential rules of Hindoostanee grammar; 
and I understand that at the last exarai- 
natioii, they have benefited accordingly. 
From February to Match inclusive, the 
second course of the winter term followed 
in regular succession, attended by sisioefi 
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assistant surgeons, two writers, and two 
4iew cadets, independent of those students 
who wished to profit by a rehearsal of the 
same subject ; but as the audience was 
considerably reduced, I found lecturing on 
alternate days, for three hours, sufficient 
for every purpose. With April and May, 
the third and last course proposed for the 
season commenced and terminated. In it 
the classes were composed ef fourteen 
assistaiit surgeons, three cadets, and a 
portion of the preceding students, who 
had returned fiom the country, or conti- 
nued to hear successive couises of lectures 
that embraced a mecbanlcal demonstra- 
tion of tlie Arabic roots, incorporated 
with the Hindoostaneeand Persian. These 
lectures were found of the greatest service 
by those zealous pupils, who studied this 
theme with me ou lecture days, and cer- 
tain evenings devoted to it, at my house, 
during the whole term. In justice to 
those who have made conspicuous profici- 
ency, by their assidious partiality for the 
Hindoostanee, I have to record the names 
of Messrs. Trotter, Wyatt, Udny, Begbic, 
Davidson, and Armstrong, of the Civil 
Service ; Assistant surgeons Hume, Stew- 
arts, Taylors, Biydon, Hutcinnson, Glen, 
Wilson, Beatty, Gordon, Mackinnon, 
Welchman, Hickman, Gray, Tawse, Wal- 
ker, and Maepherson j Cadets, Carmi- 
chael Smyth, Clarke, Lndlow, Melvil, 
Ellis, Fairless, and Glasgow ; Major 
JVIacworth, and Cornet Hamilton of the 
King's service ; and Messrs. Gouger, 
Lyalls, and liruce, free merchants. The 
list will be found to comprise a tolerable 
proportion of the whole mmiber, consist- 
ing of ten highly creditable, and tweuty- 
six respectable scholars, fioiu ninety* in 
all, eight only of whom have reaped veiy 
little information from my labours; Inatas 
even they promised to apply, ou the out- 
ward passage, to the rudimcntal books of 
the Hindoostanee, in conceit with their 
more proficient fellow-studeiits, I am as 
mucli averse to hold individuals up to 
censuie, as I have been anxious to grace 
tuy report witli those pupils, who may yet 
advance, by the diffusion of Hindoostanee 
in their progress, to the honourable rank 
otuseful and distinguished Orientalists. 
Were the annual accession of such zealous 
aspirants in the languages and literatme 
of the East never to exceed the scanty 
produce of the present season from the In- 
stitution under the auspices of your Hoii. 
Court in London, I shall venture to predict 
that in the lapse of three years, there will 
be an abundance of go^d Hindoostanee 
for the various corps in the 
Hon, Company’s army, none of which, or 


• Vi*. 7 writers, 46 assistant surgeons, 80 
cadets, 4 King’s officers, 7 free merchants, I 
clergyman, i lawyer, 8 medical doctors, and 8 
•urgeoni. 


the King’s regiments in India, should 
move without an adequate supply of ex- 
pert Linguists, until every officer is in- 
duced, by inteicst and duly, to ac*qaire a. 
habit of speaking the common or militaij 
language of Hindoostan, with ease and 
propi iety. — I have the honoui to be, Hon. 
Sirs, your most obedient humble servant, 
J. B. Gilchrist, Hindoostanee Professor 
in London. 

August 31, 1819, 


FABRICATED TEA. 

From the Philosophical Journal, No. 257. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. James 
Miliar. — “ A poor woman having pur- 
chased an ounce of green tea, was struck 
by the lively blue colour which the be- 
verage maile of it a-sumed, ou pouring 
into it a tea-spounfiil of spirit of liarts- 
horn. This person (a char-woman) be- 
ing in the habit of fiequently purtaUing of 
tea III other Iionses where she went to 
work, and being coustantly in the habit 
of aiiding a tea-spoonful of iiaitshurn to 
the tea-beverage, without liaving observed 
that singular appeatance whicli her ow’ii 
tea-leaves pioduced, made a complaint to 
tile grocer fiom whose shop the tea was 
purchased. 'Phis person, uncon-'cious of 
any deleterious admixture, having paid a 
fair price for his commodity, took a sam- 
ple of the ‘JU'pectcd tea-leaves to Mr. 
Accum the chemist, who analysed it, and 
pronounced it to contain copper. So un- 
expected a result induced the vender of 
the poisouous tea-leaves, whose whole 
support depended on the rectitude of u 
fair tradesman, to inquire into the fraud 
committed upon him. He consulted some 
of his friends who received their tea from 
the >ame quaiter, and it became evident 
that the deceptions jiiactised in this dia- 
bolical branch of comineice weie greater 
than was by him expected. The poison- 
ous tea had ail the appearance of the 
leaves of genuine hyson ; but it was no- 
ticed by the chemist who examined the 
Suspected samples, that a portion of the 
leaves, when infused in boiling water, be- 
came speedily lesolved into a fine powder, 
and that part of this alone remained in uu 
entire state, so as to make it possible to 
recognize the vegetable structure ; and 
this led to the opinion that the manu- 
facturer of the poisonous commodity had 
employed the dust of the leaves of hyson 
tea, (the sale of which forms a regular 
business with many tea-brokeis), and 
moulded it, probably by means of a 
small quantity of mucilage, into a com- 
pound possessing in every respect the ex- 
ternal characters of genuine hyson tea. 
This fraud may therefore be detected by 
merely throwing the sophisticated tea- 
leaves into warm water, which instantly 
causes tliem to fall into a finepovvdei, 
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which speedily settles to the bottom of 
the vessel. The infusion, wljeti mingled 
with liquid ammonia, affords a bright 
bluish green colour, indicating the pre- 
sence of copper. But the presence of this 
metal may be more strikingly rendered 
obvious, by mixing two parts of the sus- 
pected tea-leaves with one of nitrate of 
potash (saltpetre), and throwing the mix- 
ture into a crucible kept red hot in a com- 
mon fire. The whole of the vegetable 
matter of the lea will thus become des- 
troyed, and the cojjper remain behind in 
combination with the alkali of the salt- 
petre. If water therefore be poured into 
the crucible to dissolve the mass, the pre- 
sence of copper will be incontrovertibly 
rendered obvious, by the admixture of 
liquid ammonia, which imparts to the 
fluid a beautiful sapphire blue colour. 

1 am with respect. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

James Millar. 
Grove Cottngej Lisson Greeny 
Sept.'ny 1819. 

P.S. — Mr. Accum, in his Report, re- 
marks that the copper employed for co- 
louring the tea is in the state of a car- 
bonate, and not as verdigris, which he 
states totally inapplicable for its fraudu- 
lent purpose of giviog a bloom to the tea- 
leaves. 1 need not remind your readers, 
that all preparations of copper are deadly 
poisons. — J.M.’* 

THE COMET. 

A late conjecture, that on the 2dth of 
June the eartli was in the direction of 
the tail of tlie comet now vijjible, is fully 
confirmed, since the oibit has become 
better known. The sun, the comet, and 
the earth, were on the l8thofJune in the 
morning so nearly in a right line, that 
the comet was to be seen on the sun's 
disk. According to calculation, the 
iiuclen.s of the comet eutcred tlie sun's 
southern limb at 5^ 22'" A. M. true time 
at Bremen, It was nearest to the centre 
of the sun 1' 27'' west, about 7^ 13‘«, and 
issued from the sun's northern limb about 
9**22''’. The comet iluring tliis moat le- 
markable tian^it was something more 
than seven millions of German miles dis- 
tant from the sun, and about fourteen 
inillionsof miles from the earth. 

Bremen, July 28, 1819. W. Olbers. 
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CHINA. 

Bishop of Muj’uia — Letters have been 
received from the Bishop of Maxula, 
written from Macao, the 14th of March 
last. The prelate hart arrived theie on 
the 8th and was engaged jn learning Chi- 
nese. He hadembnked with M.Tho- 
maissin to pioceed to Upper Cochin Chi- 
na, whence the prelate was to pa«s to 
Tong-King, and tlieie await tl>e conduc- 
tors who were to lead liini to CInna. It is 
not probable tlut he can ai rive in China 
before the winter. (LofidonPaperfOctAb.) 

lllustratious of Scripture. 

Mat. vi. 7 . — “ Rut when ye pray, use 
not vatu rej>etitions, as the heatlien do; 
for they think that they siiall be heard for 
their much speaUng.'’ 

The following exttact, translated from 
the Chinese, shows in a striking manner, 
how just the chaige here brought against 
the Gentile nations is. 

‘‘a CANON DELIVERED BY FUH.* 

** [A prayer or charm to be repeated] 
for the cxtciminating of all niisfojtunes, 
and for the attaining of life in ilie pure 
land, To-lo-ne (to be repeated three 
times.) 

Nan-mo^o me-to-po-yay, lo-ta-kea 
to-yay, to-tt-yay-t<u o-me-le-ioo po^ 
k*wan, o-me’-lc-tOj sre/i^tan-po-iwan. O- 
meAe-to, ktran-keau-lan-ie, o-rne-Ie-tVy 
hwan-kea-hm-tey kia-me-ne^ kia-Jiia'ua, 
ch^h-tO‘kea-le, po-po-ho*' 

This prayer, or whatever it may be 
called, is perfectly unintelligible to every 
Chinese. Not one out of a hundred even 
of the priests of Ffih, w ho daily use it in 
the temples, understanding the meaning. 
It contains the bare sounds of Indian 
words, expressed in Chinese characters 


* Vide See-fan-kiing ktu. page 10. — A lv*ok 
treating on the rdu'UH of the West, expected by 
ilie of Fuh. 


These, howevci, are supposed to possess 
a mystical *and most wonderful efficacy, 
for the removal of all evil. The editor 
of tlie book fiom which it is taken, 
adds — 

“ This prayer is for the use of those 
who are tiaveliing to life. The god 
0-me-to [a name of Fuh,] rests on the 
top of the 110.1(1*5 of ihote vmjo repeat this, 
in order to save them lioin all iheircne- 
mies ; to lender them safe and comfort- 
able in life ; .uid to confer upon the many 
modeot future existence, winch they may, 
at the liour of death, desire. When a 
|)er>on has repeated it twenty times ten 
thousand times, (i. e. :'00,000 limes) then 
the intelligence of Poo-te* begins to 
bud Within,— wlien he has lepeated it 
thirty times ten thousand times, (i.e. 
300,000 times) over, he is at no distance, 
from a peisonal vision of the face of the 
god O-me-to. In the dynasty Tsin, Mr. 
Yuen, the celebrated leaclieruf Loo-shan, 
when in llie act of rej-ealieg this piayer, 
there came to him a divine person fiom 
the west, bedding in his htuid a hiight 
silver seat. He addressed Yuen thus: 
“ Celebrated teacher, thy days aie end- 
ed : ascend tii's seat, and be carried to 
yonder region of exquisite di liyhis." Tlic 
people round about all heat <1 the sound of 
haniionioiis mnsicin the lirniaiuent; and 
a miinellous fiugrance, w inch ceased nor 
for several days, was diffused ail louiid.’* 
ill llie passage of .scriptuie, which this 
quotation is intended to illustrate, our 
Loid condemns the repetition of the hea- 
then, not merely from their uttc'r fruit- 
Irssness in producing any salutary impres- 
sions on tiie henrt, or retoim ot life; 
but aLo fiom the motive ami view of the 
individuals in using them, viiR. “ that 
they think they siiall be heaid,*’ or de- 
rive vast benefit, “ for ilieir much Sjieak- 
ing.” Il is evident from what is above 
mentioned, that they expect not only 


* The name of the deity. 
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present fOod> but also future happiness, 
for the sole merit which is supposed to be 
attached to their repetitions. This will 
be still farther evident from the subjoined 
extract, taken out of the same work. 
The book contains a number of plates, 
representing \arious forms of Fdb, sitting 
ou a lotus flower. Each form is surround- 
ed b> SIX dotted lines, springing from the 
lotus at the bottom, which after the 
shape of a pear, terminates in a point at 
tlte top. To tlie last plate the following 
note is appended. 

“ On the right are nine plates, repre- 
senting the lotus. The 5048 dots which 
their ciicling lines contain, aie intended 
for the purpose of beintr marked with a 
red pencil, — one dot lor every thousand, 
•or hundred repetitions of the name of 
Ffih. After a long tune, when the whole 
is filled up, they are to be again gone over 
with some other kind of ink. At the 
time of death, the plates, thus filled up, 
ai’e to be btirned to ashes, that they may 
pass into the other world, as a testimony 
iu favour of him w ho u^ed them. De- 
pending oil the merit of this viitue, he 
goes to live in the pure land. 

No. n. 

PaoT.xsv. 3. — Tlie heaven for height, 
and the earth tor dc pih, and the heart of 
kings is unsearchable.’* 

The following extract from the Ming- 
jfin-paou-keen, said to be taken from the 
Shoo-king, seems to comey an idea simi- 
lar to that of tliis |)assage ot SciijXure. 

** The fisli dwell in the bottom of the 
waters, and the eagles in the sides of 
Heaven — the one iliough high, may be 
reached by the arrow ; and the other 
tlvough deep, may be angled — but the 
heart of man, at only a cubit’s distauee, 
cannot be known ; Leaven can be spanned, 
earth can be fathomed — but theheuit ol 
jmau caniiuc be measured. 

(Indo Chinese Gleauer.) 

JAVA. 

*' The gr^'dtest of these ix Charitg.** 
Diet], after about six months’ labour, the 
Kev. Mr. Schiffer, pastor nf the Lutheran 
church at Batavia Since which the Dutch 
Cleicymen of the reformed chuich have 
preachetl once a month to their Lutheran 
(irethrcii — an example of liberal feeling, 
WOithy of imitation by all who wotild 
wish to see the aniiiiO'^ities of different 
pailies foi ever at an end, and all who 
hold the true faith united under the great 
shephcul, and gathered “ into one fold.” 

Malacca^ Aug. 1818, 

SYRIA. 

Catholic Churches . — The persevering 
iBterferfiice of the ambassadors of France, 
Austria, and Spain, in favour of the Ro- 
man Catholic Cliristiaos iu Syria, has had 
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very happy effects. Accounts from Aleppo 
state, that the persecution, in consequence 
of which the Catholics were not allowed 
to attend any but the churches of the 
Schismatic Greeks, is at an end, and 
they are permitted to have divine service 
in their own manner as formerly. It is 
hoped tliat the Catholics in Palestine will 
also be afteuded to, and that they will be 
restored to the full enjoyment of the 
rights secured to them by solemn treaties 
and by imperial firmans. 

Constantinople^ June 25. 

ZEALAND CHIEFS. 

Letter of Teeterree . — It is well known 
that Tool and Teeterree, two young chiefs 
natives of New Zealand, were sometime 
since sent to this country for education, 
by the Rev. Mr. Marsden, an active and 
prudent missionary at that island, from 
the church missionary society. The fol- 
lowing letter was written by Teeterree to 
the Rev. Mr. Marsden, at New Zealand, 
some lime previous to his sailing for his 
native country, iu last December, 

“ Church Missionary House, London, 
1818, Oct. 12. 

** My dear friend, Mr. Marsden, — I am 
very glad to see my master and .very kind 
friend Mr. Marsden again j I hope Mrs, 
MHisden,Cliarly Marsden, and Elizabeth, 
and Hannah, and Maiy, and Jane, and Mar- 
tha Marsden, and Mrs. Bishop, all well. I 
live in England very liappy. Mr. Pratt very 
good kind man. 1 like £Dgli^h^)aA very 
much, he love New Zealand man. I very 
sick in Mivsionary House, and very near 
die; notliing but bone. Kind friend Mis- 
sionary pray for me every night. When 
1 got better we wentto Madelay iu Shrop- 
shire. I stop in the country four mouths. 
Very kind people up the country ; kind 
lady, kind gentlemen, kind every body ; 
I shew them cook potatoes my country 
fa.shion. I very glad learn to read the 
hook a little. Mr. Hall come along with 
me and Tooi, if please the Lord. I kneel 
down in my bed-room every night and 
pray to Jesus Chri'^t our Saviour to learn 
ine'^to read the book. I no see my friend, 
Mr- Hassell, for four months. Very nice 
couiiiiy, England. I never see the King 
England, he very poorly; and Queen 
Charlotte very poorly too. I see the iron 
make, and bottle blow ; 'Tooi blow a 
bottle, and I blow a buttle. I make four 
cups at chiua-woi'k. Me and Tooi hold 
plate at Church Missionary Sermon : got 
plenty money. Mr. Bickerdeth very kind 
man. Englishman veiy kind; give me 
every thing— axe, adze, knife, iron pot, 
peacock feather. I got a Bible and Prayer 
Book, and two chests of carpenters* tools. 
I vet^y glad I can say the Lord’s Prayer aU 
through, and begin to learn the Com- 
mandments. 1 do like to live in Bug* 
land j Mr. Coughee (he had a very severe 
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cough at this time), he no give me leave 
—very bad friend. Mr. Nicliolas very 
glad to see me and Tooi. Captain Jefferys 
very kind youmr man ; he take care of me 
and Tool. 1 like to have so good a cap> 
tain when I go home. I no like the bad 
language at all. I hope, if the Lord 
please, to iind iMr. Kendall, Mr. Hall, and 
Mr. King, and all my friends, well. Hope 
New Zealand man little quiet, and no 
fight, Mr. Hall took me to see the Tower, 
see thousand thousand guns : no give me 
one at all. See lion, elephant, monkey, 
and cockatoo ; the cockatoo he know me 
very well, A blacksmith coming with us 
to New Zealand ; he kneel down every 
night and pray for New Zealand man. I 
hope you pray for me. I pray God bless 
you, Mr, Marsden. Farewell, good friend. 

“ Teeterree.** 


ISL.^NDS IN THE SOUTH SEA. 

lieligious Questions and Political 7?e- 
lations. Extracts from the Missionary 
Journal, received some time since in 
London, from Afareitu inEimeo:— 

Heligious conversations have been esta> 
blished, to which the natives are accus* 
turned to resort, and to propound ques- 
tions of cousideralite importance, and 
which prove the e.xient of their religious 
ioiproveHient and conviction. 

One man of Ahuiido proposed two — 
1, Are we to suppo.^e that all, every in- 
dividual of those who foimerly inhabited 
these islands before the word of God was 
made known here, have perished and gone 
to the place of torment ? 2. Are all ihat 

go to the place of torment to remain 
there, or will God pity them, and after a 
long punishment, dehver some of them? 
These queries apj)ear to have proceeded 
spontaneously from the man hnuself, who 
as far as he could learn, iicter had the 
smallest intimation given him that tliey 
had ever been subjects of contnnersy in 
Christian countries. 

The missionaries being <lestitutc of 
soap, ascended a mountain, accompanied 
by some natives, to gather and burn a 
quantity of fern to make ashes ; this is 
the fiist attempt in that island to make 
soap from feru ashes. Soaji has been 
produced repeatedly with lye made from 
the ashes of iheaito or toa tree ; but this 
is not easily procured in tliis part of 
Kimeo. 

At the next roeetii.g for enquiries, a 
question was asked — How are we to 
know when a man is tnily prepared for 
death, so that he may look forward with 
confidence of being saved ? .Another en- 
quired, as to its being oi.e thing i» know 
the Wonl of God, and be well acquainted 
with all that is said in it about tue way 
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of salvation by Jesus Christ ; and ac- 
other thiug, truly to believe in the salva- 
tion of the soul. Thinking upon this 
excited fears in his mind. 

Upon the funeral of a little giil from 
Otaheite, a native asked, if self-murder 
were a great sin ; and whether any good 
man ever committed it to get rid of his 
troubles, and enjoy a state of happiness ? 
Tlie cause of this inquiry appealed to be, 
that some of the people had caught a 
latgc shark, and several had been poison, 
ed by eating of it, particularly the liver; 
some of vvlioin the missionaries saved by 
administering a strong emeiic. At one 
of their meetings, on the lOlh of Nov. 
an interesting case was stated of a man 
from Otaheite, who died at Papetoai. 
He lived there with a stranger, who at- 
tended upon him in his Illness, and after 
his death made a soit of coffin for him, 
and buried him; he then, accordtug to 
the usual custom, took possession of the 
little properly lie bad left. When the 
relations of the deceased heanl of the 
e'ent, some of them were very desirous 
of two or tliree books which belonged to 
him; hut the man, his host, would not 
give tliem up, and this evening they ap- 
plied to the missionary for ailvice, who 
thought it a case of some difficulty, and 
felt the necessity of adopting sornejuic 
laws and regulations suited to the present 
state of things. A similar case had al- 
ready occurred before a brother nrssion- 
ary, who advised, that the property 
should be divided between the relations 
and the man who had taken careof him, 
and burled him. 

Ou a subsequent day we find the mis- 
sionaries opening a new place of worship, 
and afitrwanls letirimr to their h\it ac- 
coinpaiiit'd by most of the congregation of 
sixty grown pei>ons, where they attended 
family woiNhip. On the Sahbatlis they 
have English services through the day. 
Great interest was excited by the news of 
the arrival of more inis.«iouai ies ; they 
were treated with great delftrence and 
respect, and bo^ituble fare Great eager- 
ness was shewn to obtaiu a copy of St. 
Luke’s Gospel, which they purcha>e by 
bai iei ing for tliem measures of oil. 

An ihteiesiing coiiver>ation arose on 
Dec. 1. ou the que.^tion. How neighbours 
should conduct themselves towards each 
other? Some things were brought fw- 
ward about the boundaries of laud, and a 
new boundary was proposed, the mis- 
sionarie.s judiciou.‘>ly icferring the c.ise to 
their king, their only p irt being to advise 
what they think to be just, and agreeable 
totheWord of God. A raiiia, from Oia- 
heiiv, complained of him'^elt that evil <Us- 
positinns were ari.-ing in ]>i> mind, ou 
account of the coiuiucr of .<oiije strangers 
and neigl.boMi-s. It aj'peared, that he had 
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been injured by their trespassing, in an 
linwarrantable manner, on his fishing 
ground ; for, altliough the open sea is 
free for all that desire to fish, yet, within 
the reefs, every place is claimed as the 
property ot the adjacent Coast. The 
ratiras and landowners, as well as each 
snlulivision of a district, have their re> 
apective fishing grounds ; and Jn former 
times, when strangers caught fish, they 
niiiformly sent some to the ow'tiers of the 
fishing grounds ; but this had been omit- 
ted lately in several instances, the people 
pretending, that since the old religion 
and customs were abolished, the Customs 
relating to the boundaries of lands, fishing 
grounds, &c. were also done away. Toe 
^issionaiy Davies spoke in strong terms 
against such pretension, shewing tiial the 
reoepiion of theWoid of God had abo- 
lished nothing tiiat was good. Just, and 
equitable; that it abolishes what is evil, 
and tliat alone; and that, if private pro- 
perty was respected formerly, it ought to 
be uiore so now. 


SIBEHIA, 

Journfn from St, Petersburg to Irkoutsk, 
The Directors of the Mi.ssioiiary So- 
ciety had for some years contemplated a 
mi.ssion to theMougolTartars, inSihetia, 
and in tlie spring of 1817, Mr. Edward 
Stallybias**, a student of Homerton aca- 
demy, w'as de-iig’iated to this object, fn 
the month of May he embarked, ucconi- 
panied by Mrs. Slallvbiass, in the O^car, 
Capt. Ward, for St. Pettrsbnrgh, vvlieie 
he continued until the rlo<e of the year, 
chiefly engaged in the .'■tudy of the Buss 
language, and in preaching to a congre- 
gation of English resident in (iiat city. 
In the summer of the same year, the 
dircc*oi-s, on the recoinmendatiou of 
Dr Paterson, engaged the Kev. Cornelius 
Bahinu, minister of the Koval Artilieiy 
at Gothenburg, as an a*>suciate with Mr. 
Stallybiass in the Siberian mission. In 
the tollovving September, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hahmn left Gotlienburg for St. Peters- 
bnrg, tlieie to remain \imil a favour- 
able opportunity shouhl arrive for pro- 
ceeding with their intended companions, 
»r. and Mrs. S., to likoiitsk, the place 
of their ultimate destination. The pre- 
parations for their journey beitig com- 
pleted, they all departed from St. Peier- 
burg on the 2d Jainiaiy, 1818, N. S. 
andairived at irkoutsk on the 26tli of 
March following. Having accotnpliiihed 
their journey, MeSM'S. S. and K. imme- 
diately applieil them>elves, with such a.s- 
:li^tance as they could ptocuie, to the 
acquisition of the MuiiLMdian langiiai-'e, 
tiiiougli tlie medium of tiie Bui'S. As, 
however, they could obtain neither gram- 
mar nor dtciionaty, they had to contend 
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with unusual difllcnUles, and were obliged 
to proceed, under the direction of a 
teacher, with only a few Mongolian 
books, all of which W’ere in manuscript. 
They were encouraged, however, by the 
hope of shortly receiving the Gospels of 
St. Matthew and St. John, translated into 
tlie Mongolian by the two Saisaugs, or 
Buriat Nobles, who have been studying 
the Kurs, with that object in view, for 
some time past, at St. Petersbnrg, and 
who were to refuni during the present 
spring to their ov^'ti coiiutiy, situated to 
the north ea'it of Selinginsk. 

In the course of the last autumn, 
Messrs. Stallybrass and Rahmn paid a 
visit to that city, as they weie informed 
that it presented superior facilities for a 
correct acquirement of the language, and 
they had snhsequenily lesolved to remove 
thither, as the place of liieir futnte resi- 
dence, the first oppoi’l unity. Sedingiusk 
is situated alimit 190 miles south-east of 
Iikoutsk, beyond the Uke Baikal, in the 
midst of 10 or 12,000 Buriats, who are 
cou^idered the most learned of that na- 
tion, and by whom the Mongolian tongue 
i> spoken in greater purity than by any 
of the other tribes of tlie Mongol Tartars. 
Concerning the Bujiai.s, Messrs. S. and 
R. make this genet al reraaik : “ From all 
that we can learn lespeciing the moral 
state of the Burials, they are ‘ wholly 
given to idolatry' and .superstition of the 
grossest kind, and are the dupes of their 
lamas, or priests. Ftoin what they In'ive 
seen of the nominal professors of vhris- 
/mni///, they do not at present entertain 
very favoiiiable ideas concerning it." The 
following is 

A Sketch of the Journey of Messrs, .Stal- 
lybrass and Hahmn, from St, Peters- 
burg to Irkontsky abridged from their 
Journal. 

Jan. 2, N. S. 1818. — We found our- 
selve.s ready to commence onr long jour- 
ney i.om St. Petei^burg this day. We 
went to the house of Dr. Paterson to dine, 
where we met a great number of friends 
assembled to take leave of us. The af- 
fection and an.xious solicitude inanitested 
by iheiu on our account, tended to ani- 
mate and cheer us in the prospect of such 
a long and tedious journey. After dinner, 
having taken leave of our friends, we 
entered -our and departed. Dr. 

Paterson gave a sufficient proof that, al- 
though he w.js disappointed as to his 
primary objtct in leaving the land of his 
nativity, he has not in any degree lost the 
>p.rir and heart of a missionary ; he ap- 


♦ Covfted iravellliig sledges, in which travellers 
may b'' (uH length, atid so travel night and day. 
wiapi>ed in fur-. Jn the mtermr parts of the 
empire the*'' cai ringer are drawn by horses, in the 
mor« iiojthern parti by ri-m-dter. 
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peared to us as iiaviug been placed iu St. 
Petersburg for the pm pose ot bccnmuig a 
father aud fiieud to others; and we re- 
member, witii the warmest gratitude, bis 
tounselg aud advice, as well as Ins labours 
aud tender coiict rii for our welfare. We 
took up our fust nii-ht’s lodging in our 
kahiCkieSf aud tiavelled till the ueict 
mornins:, when we stopped to breakfast 
at a village called Poiuerauze, after which 
we tiavelled ou that day aud the* next 
uiebt, and arrived early ou Sabbath morn- 
ing at a village, where, having found a 
tolerably quiet room, we were glad to 
rest. Ou the approach of night we again 
set forward, and travelled till about the 
middle of the next day, when Mrs. 
Kahniu was taken exceedingly ill, and w'e 
were under the necessity of stopping at a 
village, called Yairjelhulsi. The next 
inoruing we again renewed our journey. 

Jan. 6. — Our road tills day lay through 
very pleasant fields, surrounded on all 
sides by trees and mountains of snow, 
which, by reflecting the rays of the sun, 
feasted our ejes, and cheered our spirits ; 
and although there were upwards of 
twenty degrees of frost,- we sat with our 
carriages open, and owing to the provi- 
sion in clothing which our friends in 
Petersburg had made for us, we felt as 
little of the cold as if travelling ui Eng- 
land. This, however, was a true picture 
of earthly eiijoyiuems, being very short 
lived; for the morrow proving a stoimy 
snowy day, we were obliged to be shtjt up 
as prisoners. 

7. — ^'riiis day w'e passed through two 
citie«i, Voloshi'k and Torjok ; the former 
of which is very siiial!, and thelatierwe 
passed in the evening and saw but little 
of if. In tlie course of the night vve ar- 
lived at Twer, and took up our abode 
until the inoiuing; but departing soon 
after if was light, we had little oppor- 
tunity of viewing the place. It is a fine 
city, ^^ontains many churciies, and the 
houses are large and modera built ; it is a 
place of considerable trade, and the land 
about it is very productive, p.irticuhirly 
of com, hemp, and flax. From hence we 
set off on 'I’hursilay mornii-g, and pro- 
ceeded to the Imperial house at Peshka, 
about 50 versts* from Moscoiv, where 
we arrival about tliree o’clock on the 
morning of Friday. Here w'e stopped to 
refresh ourselves, and at about eight 
o’clock renewed our journey for Moscow. 
Owing to the badness of the roads and of 
our horses, it was six o’clock in the even- 
ing before we reached it. Here we were 
received by Mr. Heinke, an old disciple 
of the Moravian Brethren, who occupies 
the Sarepta House iu Moscow, bcloog- 


• A ventf or verst, » nearly equal to two-thirds 
i»1 an English mile, so that hfiy verstt are equal to 

about to thirty-livo niilo*. 
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Ing to that society. In this couuectioii 
he had seived as a missionary of Chri>t 
upwards of fifty years. We foiiad In him 
an affectiouate father, and, from his ex- 
perieuce, an able adviser. On Saturday 
we met our dear fiiend the Rev. R. (now 
Dr.) Pinkerton, who had gone to Mos- 
cow some time before us, and of whose 
company vve enjoyed much duiiug our 
stay. On Sunday we heard the Rev, 
Lewis Way preach in the house of Lord 
Caihcarr, the British ambassador, who 
was at Moscow pro tempore. We were 
much pleased to see heie a nnmeruus 
and respectable audience, composed of 
English. 

Jan, 12. — We began to prepare for the 
prosecution of our jouiney; as Mr. 
Rahmn’s can iage had broken to pieces on 
the road, our hrst object was to procure 
another, which, after much difficulty, w« 
obiaiued. On Tuesday morning vve waited 
upon his excellency Prince Galitzin, who 
leceived us with great cordiality and kind- 
ness, expressed his approbaUon of our 
undertaking and wish for our success, and 
as he was then going to com t, promised 
to inform his Imperial Majesty of our 
arrival. 

This being new year’s day', 0. S., aud 
celebrated by the professors of the Greek 
faith, vve took a lide round the city* and 
went into the largest church thereof, ral- 
hd John the Gieat, being built by that 
piince, and also into that called Kazan, 
vvhicl) was built in commemoration of the 
taking of th -icity from the Tartars, iu 
1562. In this church were many wor- 
shippers, engaged in diffenf parts of their 
devotion ; one part of the ceremony which 
particularly atiracted our attention, was 
the taking up the body of the late Metro- 
politan, Platon, showing it to the people, 
and receiving copecks* tor the privilege of 
saluting it. Belonging to this church liea 
buried in the eaith, a lar^ hell, supposed 
lobe the largest in the world, weighing 
10,000 poods, or about 160 English tons. 
The appearance of this city is very dif- 
ferent from that of St. Petersburg ; and, 
from the compaiative narrowness of the 
stretts aud crowds of people, resembles 
Cheapsule moie than any place we had 
seen since we left Lomlon. We passed 
through the celebrated Kremlin, or grand 
ImiHirial palace; a very beautiful spot, 
commanding a fine view of the city, which 
it is said at this time contains 3^0,000 
inhabitants, i. e. 100,000 less than the 
computed amount of its population be- 
fore the fire in 1812. At one gate of the 
city is placed a picture of St. Nicolas, 
which was preserved during the general 
conflagration. It hung in a glas<< frame in 
a very prominent situation, aud iiotwitb- 
stauding the wall was burnt down within 

• A small I oppnf coin, of which a 
aiakc a r-ntUl**. 
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five inches on each side of it, it was not 
injured: in consequence of which it is 
regarded witii i^redt veneration, and was 
placed ill an elegant gold fiame at the 
rebuilding of the city. 

In the evening of tills day we were 
favoured by the company of his Ex'celleu- 
cy Mr. PapofT, with our friend Mr. Pin- 
kerton. With the simplicity and godly 
sincerity of Mr. we weie much 

pleased, and of h.s sincere friendship and 
good wishes wc w.ie a'ssuied both here 
and at St. Peteislmrg. 

Having received intimations of his Im- 
perial Majesty’s wish to see us, we waited 
a few days till we should learn his plea- 
sure more particularly. This was signided 
to us on Saturday morning thiough Mr. 
PapofT, who infi)!nird us it was the £ni- 
peroi *8 desire that we should wait up«>n 
him at the palace in the evening. We 
went at the appointed hour, and were 
received into his private cabinet, in a 
most gracious tnamier, without the cere- 
monies which aie u.siial at court. He 
asked us respecting our object, (although 
lie was fully informed of it by our letter 
to Prince Galitzin;) we told him that 
cjor immediate object was to learn the 
Bralsky orBuiiat language, in order to 
trauKiate the holy scriptures into it, and 
if possible tiie Manjur afterwards. He 
mentioned it as a singular circumstance, 
that the Buiiais fwho collecterl immeyfor 
the Bible Society) should be desiring to 
receive the bible, and we to impart if, at 
the same time, although living at muIi an 
immense distance fiom each othei. He 
spoke of the didlculty of our underta- 
king* expre.<sed ills appiobation and plea- 
sure ; said he was peisuaded that nothing 
but a firm hope in the word and promi'^e 
of the most high God, could enable us to 
carry oor resolutions so far into e.xecu- 
tion. He referred to many of the pro- 
mises of the holy scriptures, respecti.ng 
the universal circulation of divine truth ; 
spoke of the pleasure which he expe- 
Heuced, and which eveiy real believer must 
expel ieiice, in seeing them so remarkably 
hii tilled ; and expressed his fiim perAua* 
siou that they will all be accomplished, 
because made a faithfu’ and powerful 
God. He regretted that he was able to 
speak so little in English upon these 
** great subject?.** He assured us of the 
pleasure he should hud in affording us all 
the assistance which we should need, 
Irnth for our journey, and also fortlie pro- 
motion of our object when arrived at 
Irkoutsk. He said that he had given most 
jwsitive orders, and sliouJd still give 
them* that every possible facility should 
be afforded to us ; and, above all, he as- 
sured us that his prayers should asceud to 
God on our behalf, that the importaut 
work which we had undertaken might be 
aecomplisbed. In taking leave of us, be 
»bo<dt lu most heartily by the hand : we 


expressed our wish that he might enjoy a 
long and happy reign in this life, and a 
crown of glory which fadeth not away ; 
and that he might be made the happy in- 
strument of imparting the blessings of the 
gospel to many of his subjects. 

We departed, cheered and animated, 
not more on account of the favour which 
our object had gained with him, and the 
hope of his patronage, than by the truly 
Christian miiiiner in which he conversed, 
and the fervency and enlargement of his 
desires for the prosperity and extension 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom upon earth. 
Tliioughout the whole of our journey, we 
expeiienced the efftcts of his Imperial 
Majesty’s commands; and we feel our- 
selves laid under very great obligations 
also to the governors of the provinces 
through which we passed, and to many 
otlier iiidividnats of rank and statnTn, who 
combincil their efforts, in order, as much 
as pos>ib)e, to facilitate our journey and 
promote our comfort. 

Jan. 19. — The travellers resumed their 
jouiney. ** As we did not leave Moscow 
till about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
we continued in our kabitkies all night ; 
and having stopped at Hagorodsk, a small 
city about 50 veists from Moscow, to 
take refreshment, we travelled fill half- 
past leo the next nioniing, when we 
found ourselves at the distance of 100 
versts from that city. Tlie roads we found 
very bad, so much so that for the greater 
part of the way we could go no faster 
tliaifa walking pace. On Wednesday, the 
2I.st, we passed through Vladimer, a 
capital of a province of the same name; 
but a'^ it was nearly dark, and we had no 
occasion to stop, we saw but little of this 
city. We proceeded on our journey that 
day and the next night, with bad roads 
and severe weather, and tbe following 
nioruiiig, Friday, the 23d, ariived at 
Moorora. VVdien W'e entered thi*? place, 
Mrs. Rabmij was so weak and ill as t«> 
render medical advice necessary ; we ac- 
cordingly consulted the doctor of the 
place, a German, who recommended us 
to suspend fnir jouincy for a few days, 
that Mrs. K. might have the benefit of 
rest. Moorom appears to he a place of 
considerable trade ; one part of the town 
very mud) resembles an Englii^ market- 
place, where goods of every kind were- 
exposed to sale, and in which were col- 
lected upwards of a thousand people. It 
is no uncommon thing in these towns for 
sti angers to be surrounded by persons 
eiiquhing tneir business, &c. This was 
the case with some of us, and among 
other questions put to us by the people 
here, we were asked whither we were 
travelling.^ We answered, to Irkouisk. 
They immediately asked, with earnest- 
ness, “ svoye voli?” (of your own ac- 
coixl? supposing wc must be sent as 
exiles) and seemed very much surprised 
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tlmt we should go to such a distance with- 
out being obliged to do so. The city of 
l^Iooroni contains sixteen churches and 
three monasteries ; one of the latter we 
visited ; there were only four monks in it. 
We were shown the tomb of Constantine, 
a piince of Vladimer, w’ho came from 
thence to tins place as a missionary, to 
instruct the people in the knowledge of 
Christianity. He was at first refused ad- 
mittance into the city, but afterwards, 
having obtained it, his throat was cut by 
the common people. H^lay hurled for 
280 years, after which the descendants of 
the murderers, as if convinced of the 
evil deeds of their fathers, and to show 
their penitence, took up his body and 
saintified It. 

A.s this place we lodged in the house of 
a Kussian priest, a very com teous plea- 
sant man. We were a little surprised, 
however, to find that he was ncqiiainied 
witii no other language but his own, and 
possessed very little knowledge even on 
subjects of common life. He made many 
enquiries conreiniiig different societies in 
England, and was tery jnucU surprised 
when he heard of the sums which ate 
collected annually by the larirer societies 
there. He told us that a Bible Society 
had been established in Moorum wiiiiin a 
fortnight, and that in the course of that 
time 500 rubles, (at the present ex- 
chaiiae, about ;^25j had been collected. 
He iulormed us that he Iiad a son who 
could read Latin and Greek, and that he 
would introduce him it it would be 
agreeable. His son accordingly came, 
and we found him a very aiinable and 
pleasingyoung man. He had enjoyed pii 
vileges superior to those of ins father. 
He told U'', that formerly there were very 
fevv piie^rs who had any education, and 
that if they could read tire Slavonic lan- 
guage, it was thought sufficient to qualify 
them for the priestliond ; hut that his 
present Imperial 5Iajesty had appointed 
seminaries for spiritual instruction in 
every province, and that in one of these 
he had received his education. He ap- 
peared to be convei*>anr with the .‘iciip- 
tuies, from which he made several quo- 
tations, among which, when speakiirg of 
the difficulty of our undertaking, wasthc 
following, “ If God be for us, who can be 
against us.” 

The governor of this town. General 
Suboff, is ti e president of the Bible .So- 
ciety established here, and takes an acii'e 
part ill Its concerirs. He did not hear of 
our being in Moorom until Saturday (as 
we had no letter of introduction to him), 
on which day he sent us an invitation to 
his house for the following Sunday, We 
sent the General word, that it was con- 
trary to our practice to visit on the Sab- 
ir ith ; but that if it would be agreeable 
to his Excellentw, we would wait u|k)d 
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him on Monday morning, before our de- 
parture. He sent his carriage for us ac- 
cordingly on iVJomlay, and we remained 
W'ifh him about half an hour. His en- 
quiries principally related to different so- 
cieties in England, their plans, funds, &c. 
as to which we endeavoured tii gi\e iiiiii 
ail the satisfaction in our power. The 
circumstance of the Bible Society having 
been established in this place, appears to 
have excited a sqiirit of inquiry respecting 
Ollier .societies. Fiom the physician, who 
prescribed for Mis. Rahran, we also re- 
ceived many marks of attention and kind- 
ness. 

Jan. 26. —We proceeded for Niznei 
Novorogod, about 150 versts from Moo- 
rom, wliere w.e arrived on Tuesday eveu- 
iiig. On our way we found the roads 
much belter; the land also appeared very 
fertile, and we could sometimes see, at 
one view, upwards of twenty corn-mills. 

We slept at Niznei on Tuesday night, 
and t!ie next nionniiiz renewed our course, 
Niznei is a town of considerable conse- 
queuce, built upon a hill on tlie hanks of 
the Oka, near the jdace where tliat river 
falls info the Wolga. The town is large, 
and living veiy iiiegulaily built, occu- 
pies mmii ground, hut contains many 
good, and some handsome houses. Here 
we saw a large market, part of which is 
held upon the Oka. Onr road, from 
Niznei to Ka^an, lay near the Wolga : at 
the latter jilace we arrived on tlie 28th. 
Having Irtlers of inttodiiciion to Piiiire 
Oavooboff, the post director, we waited 
upon him immediately after our ariival. 
He kindly sent a postilion with ns to r-eek 
lodgings, which we found very dlfiiciiit to 
obtain, as about two )e:irs before tliere 
had been a large fire, which h<id hiirnt 
down half the city, the ruins of which 
hail not been rep iir.“d. The post dii'ec- 
tor was burnt out of Ids dwelling (tlic 
poM-office). He regretted that ou this 
account he was unalile fo give us acrom- 
modation iu bis own house, during our 
stay at Kazan. We succc‘eded in obtaining 
two miseiable rooms. In a house which 
contained several different families. The 
unwbolfsome air we were tHus compelled 
to brenrhe, made ns all ill, ami induced 
us to hasten as quickly as possible from 
the place. So much were we annoyed by 
noise on the Sabbath, that we could 
scarcely find a ci»rner of a room to enjoy 
as a sanctuary for God : we, however, 
endeavoured to improve iheday as well as 
circumstances would permit. 

Kazan was formerly the crapital of a 
great part of Tartary, and the place where 
the r yal family resided; it was taken 
fiom them in 1552, by John the Great, 
Emperor of Hn«sia. There are still many 
Tartar's remaining in the city, and seven 
Mabommedan mosques be!' >iig to them} 
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besides which there arc forty Ru»siaa 
chorches, and one German church. 

During our stay in this city a Bible So- 
ciety was formed. 

The 2d and 3d of February we were 
ocaipied in preparing provisions for the 
road, and left Kazan on the Wednesday 
afternoon. We pioceeded only one sta- 
tion that evening, as the darkness of the 
night, and the badness of the roads, ren- 
dered it dangerous to tr el, but renewed 
our journey at four o’clock the following 
morning. After leaving Kazan we tonnd 
the weather much colder. On the night 
of the 5th we remained in our kabirkies, 
fw want of better ticcoinmodations ; but 
tlte severity of tJje cold would allow none 
of ns to sleep. We now passed tluough 
many Tartar villages, most of which were 
miserable, and the people presented a 
very different appeal ance tiom the Rus- 
sians j in almost every village, however, 
there was a .Mahommedau temple. Ou 
the afternoon of the 6th, we arrived at a 
atnall town called Malmish, 140 versts 
from Kazan ; and as, by (he assistance 
of the post-master, we found a comfort- 
able room, we (hotighc it advisable to re- 
main there rather than e.xpose ouuelves 
to the rigour of another night, Tne. se- 
venty of the cold, and die badness of 
the roads from Kazan to Malmish, 
made this part of our journey appear very 
tedious. 

We proceeded on the raorning of the 
^th, with better roads, but veiy .severe 
weather. In the evening ue halted at a 
post-house, where we found a small room, 
tn wiiich our wives retired to rest, and 
we returned to ortr kahitUies ; but the 
cold was so excessive, that alihotigh we 
were under a shelter, arid wr apped up in 
our warmest clothes, yet we were obliged 
to rise in the middle of the night, and sit 
theremaiuderof it in the room. On the 
next day, which was the Sabbath, we for 
the first time reluctantly eirtered our k*- 
bitkies, in order to spend that sacred day 
in travelling. In the poM-honses in which 
we stop, there is in general but one small 
room, which is occupied by the man who 
has the cart* of the horses, &c. besides 
which it is open for all irarellcrs ; and 
although we found it possible sometimes 
lo occupy one ot these rooms by ourselves 
during the night, yet by day it was im- 
practicable. On this account we were 
several days obliged to trav-el on the Sab- 
bath. Sometimes, indeed, we found it 
|>ossihle to obtain a room in a private 
bouse j hut this was not often, as we 
trav<*Iled principally through villages, con- 
tainltig iiouses of one room only. Yet 
we hope that we eudeavonred ro con- 
werate our different carriages as sanc- 
tuaries to God ; and although from their 
violent motion we could read but very 
little, vet we conld nu?f '.ur ntpidiciUion’s 
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to the throne of the Most High, sing his 
prai.ses, and converse upon those subjects 
which were calculated to proniote our 
best interests. From Saturday the 7th, 
to Thursday the 13th of Feliiuary, our 
route lay almost entirely through long 
woods, with small villages, about twenty 
versts from each other, at which wc 
stopped to change horses. When we ar- 
rived at Perm, our circumstances rendered 
it uecessaty to stop a little time in this 
city ; as our l^gage kabitky had been 
broken to pieces by the badness of the 
roads, we were obliged to purchase a 
new one, as well as to increase our stock 
of provisions for the road. 

During our stay here we were visited by 
a Russian brigadier, who waited upon u^, 
and politely invited us to his house, 
where we found a yentleinan who spoke 
English. We vvtre \ery kindly received 
and treated, both by the brigadit r, and 
also by his tiieml, but were unable lo ob- 
tain Irom them any information respect- 
ing our object. We found that the latter 
had been in the Russian naval service, 
and tirat among other voyages, he made 
one to the South Sea Islands. He thought 
it would he a very dillicult thing to con- 
vert the Buriats, We told liim of the 
pleasing accounts which had been leceiied 
fiom Otaheiie ; he, however, did not con- 
sider them so good ; he thought that they 
had been riistuibed hy the Kmopeans, and 
that they were much happier lieloi’e they 
were visited by thenil We were inform- 
ed, that in the goverument of Penn there 
are 200 iron mines, 50 copper, two of 
gold, and one of silver*. 

Our business in Perm being accom- 
plished, we left that town on Satuiday, 
the 14th, and proceeded till Sabbath mor n- 
ing at two o’clock. We had resolved 
upon travelling all night, but about this 
time, Mr. and Mrs. Rahmnw*erea!ainied 
on account of their little girl, who was 
much affected by th? severe cold ; hut, 
by the blessing of God, after taking her 
into a warm room, she roon l•eco^ered, 
and sustained no injurv. We set olT again 
about «igljt o’clock, as our circuinstauces 
would not suffer us to ha’t on this holy 
day, and about twelve arrived at a small 
town called Koongoor. Here, for the 
fir>t lime, we found dirTiculty in nbl-iiniiig 
hor>e3. In addition to our (a 

sort of passport for obtaining horses), 
wliicU it was necessaiy to show on eveiy 
occasion, we produced a special letter 
from the Minister ot tlie Interior, coni- 
uiamiing that w'e might not meet with 
the least stoppage : still horses were de- 
nied, with the pretence that they had not 
a sufiicient number for us. As we knew 
this to be a falsehood, we told the 
mastcr that vve had ^received express com- 
mands, uot only from the Minister of the 
Interior, Iml from his Impcriul Majesty 
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himself, that if we cxpeiienced any un- 
civil treatment, or imnecessaiy detention, 
immediately to write to St. Peiersbursr, 
and that as we knew tliere were Itorses, 
if we dtd not immediately tecei\e them, 
we should act accoiding to our instruc- 
tions. This, however, did not produce 
the desired effect, and we wr<ue jmr let- 
ters, one to his Excellency the Minister, 
and another to his Excellency Mr. Papoff, 
when the post -master, rather than expose 
himself to the danger of having them sent, 
immediately caused horses to be brought. 
Still we had very little reason to complain 
of uncivil or unkind treatment in our 
journey ; in general all peraous were very 
hospitable and obliging ; but in a few 
solitary instances we were forced to show 
our authority, and we never found that 
the Imperial seal and the iMinistcr’snamc, 
failed to produce the desired effect. Tins, 
of course, was much more pleasant tous 
than to have beep compelled to tiouble 
any of our friends at St. Peteisburg. 

VVe now found that we were approach- 
ing the celebrated range of mountains 
which forms H division between Europe 
and Asia. We were informed at Peim, 
that although they were, in some parts, 
very steep, yet that at the place wheie we 
should pass them, the ascent ntid descent 
would he so gradual as to be inipeicepii- 
ble. Tliis we found be the case, and 
when we had crossed them, knew it only 
from their situation. It was with pecu- 
liar feelings that wo parsed the boundaiies 
of Europe, that- enliglitencd and highly 
favoured pait of tlie world ; but the hope 
of being instrumental in imparting its 
light to some far distant tiibes, who are 
silting in grO'S darkness, tended to dispel 
the painful sensations which we began to 
cxpeiience. 

On Wednesday the 18fh, wc arrived at 
Ekatercenbiirg. As two of our number 
were indisposed from cold and fatigue, 
we thought it advisable to lest ; and hav- 
ing procured lodgings, we remained two 
davs ill this place. 'J’his city was built 
by the Empress Cathei ine, and called after 
her name (which, in Buss, is Ekatereeii), 
In Ekatereeiiburg there is a large Impe- 
rial fabiic, for po!i>hing and preparing 
minerals which are touml heie ; we visit- 
ed it, but as it was imperial we were 
unable to make any pm chases, except a 
few belonging to apeison who showed us 
the fabiic. It soon, however, became 
known tliat we wished to see specimens, 
and several persons came with large as- 
•'orfments ; but as they asked what we 
deemed an exorbitant pi ice, we declined 
buying. 

As w’e had a letter of introduction to 
the |eneia! post director of Siberia, re- 
siding at Tobolsk, we waited upon him, 
hoping he would send some person to as- 
sist us in procuring lodgings. He re- 
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ceivecl us most cordially, and invited us to 
stop with him ; we told him we were 
under the necessity of remaining several 
days in Tolmlsk, and aiiprehemied it 
might prove very inconvenient were we 
foieinain at bis house so Icug. He, how- 
ever, would fake no denial, bar insisted 
upon our staying with him, ohserring, 
that he ballroom amply sudicieut for our 
accommodation, and should be glad of 
our company several weeks ; and then led 
Us tlirotmh a large range of handsome 
rooms, which he said were all at our ser- 
vice. We accepted Ins piessing invita- 
tion, and remained at Ids liou&e till the 
3d of March, 

Meanwhile, on Thursdav morning (Feb. 
28), we waited upon his Excellency the 
Governor, anddelh ered a letter which we 
had received from the Governor General 
of Siberia. He received us very kindly, 
wished D^, with our families, to dine at 
his lioiise, and sent his carriage to fetch 
us. His Excellency is a native of Hol- 
land, and belongs to the reformed German 
chuich. He, with some others of the 
same profession, lamented very much the 
want of a resident German pastor, regu- 
lai ly to administer to them tlie orditiaores 
of the gospel. They have a chart h, and 
the Governor had written to Germany, 
received many primiises, but no pastor 
lia<l \et been obtained. We enquired of 
his Excellency the number of different 
heathens living vvithiu the Tobolsk go- 
vernment. He informed us that there were 
about fen thousand^ and divided into three 
tribes, viz. the S-nnoeids who live to 
the noith of Tobolsk ; Mahommedan 
Tartars, such as are about Kazan ; and 
Kirgesians who border on the Orenburg 
goveinment. During our stay in Tobolsk, 
we had an inteiview with his eminence 
the Archbishop ; he spoke with Mr. R, 
in Latin, and with Mr. $. in Russ, and 
expressed his approbation of our under- 
t.ikiiig, saj ing it was a ** God like work.” 
He is pre'^ident of the Bible Society here, 
which is ill a very flourivsinDg state. We 
left with him, as aho vvitli the Governor 
and Post-Director, a copy of Priuce-s 
Wiscbeitsky*s work upon Mis-jiuns, which 
we received from her excellency at Mos- 
cow fordistiibution. 

During our stay at the house of the 
povt-direcror, we met a great deal of 
company every day j we longed for re- 
tirement, and fearing that the Sabbath 
might piove likeofher da\s, we requested 
that we might remain in our rooms for 
the celebration of divine worship. To 
this he cheerfully assenied, and after- 
w.irds«rold us a person of distinction had 
called to make our acquaintance ; but 
th St he had informed liiin we were en- 
gaged at our devotions, and must not be 
disturbed. 

On tiie three preccfling Sabbaths we 
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liad been deprived of the privilege of 
jncetiitg together for worship ; we there- 
fore gladly hailed tliis sacred day rf rest. 
As it was the first Sabbatli in March, we 
joined our distant fiieuds in celebrating 
the Loid'ssupper. MrH. made some re- 
ma.ks on pait of the 26’th chap, of Mat- 
thew, and Mr. S. administered the oidi- 
uauce. Inclosed in a small keeping apart- 
ment, we found truly that the piesence 
of Christ is not confined to any place, or 
to the large assembly ; but tliat “ where- 
ever two or flue aie gathered together in 
liis name, thete is he in tlie midst of 
them.'* While we had much to .seek, 
and more to be ab.ised for before his 
thione, yet we had much occasion for 
gratitude; we had been helped forward, 
and biought thiough the most difficult 
and tedious pait of our \\ay ; counected 
with the other lialf were many pleasing 
prospects. 

On the 2d of March we urepared for 
our depaiture, having made »he nete>saiy 
provision for t nr join ney to Tomsk. We 
called to take leave of ins Kxceileucy the 
Governor, who sent us some provi>ioiis 
fur the way ; he also sent a Cossack with 
us in addition to the courier ; this had 
been recommended to us at St. i'eters- 
buig by the Governor Geneial, ar.dthe 
Governor of Tobolsk alao thought it 
desirahle. 

'lV»h^)l^k bears the marks of former 
greatness and grandeur ; and the fortifi- 
ratious, which ha^e fallen to ruins with- 
out reparation, serve to shew how very 
,niuch inferior it now is to what it for- 
merly was. Very little trade is carried on 
here. The weather, during our stay, 
Ivas remarkably mild: the cold of 7b- 
. haUk had appeared formidable to us ; but 
we found many persons complaining that 
it was too mild to be healthy • and during 
that time there was not more than five or 
•ix degrees of frost. 

On the evening of Monday we took 
leave. of our kind host. Dining the whole 
of our stay at his house, we found in 
him the same obliging, fiank and gene- 
rous friend ; and wc left him, earnestly 
wishing that blessings far better than any 
we could impart, or had received, might 
be communicated to him. Unknown to 
us, and which we did not discover till the 
next day, he iiad ordered ab ix of useful 
provisions to be packed up, and committetl 
to the care of the courier wlioin he sent 
with Us; and having the command of the 
posts, we found that hehad sent notices to 
the post-houses to give us the best ac- 
commodations, and lodgings wheiv nece^- 
sary. 

We commenced the latter half of our 
journey in good spirits, hoping to find 
much better roads. We left Tobolsk 
about seven o'clock in the evening, travel- 


led all night, halted at five next morning, 
and found that we had gone nearly a 
hundred versts. As soon as it was day- 
light, wc discovered that our method of 
travelling was changed, as it respected 
the horses. Instead of having thrie 
horses abreast, as befoie, we were now, 
in consequence of tlie narrowness of the 
roads, drawn alter the manner of a single 
ttam. It was on this account necessary 
for us to have a po&tillion, and sutnetimes 
two. Moie horses. Were also employed, 
but upon inquiry, we found that we were 
uot expected to pay for more than the 
usual number; but, as they had plenty, 
the postmasters pieferred sending more. 
Thus it sometimes happened, that while 
we were paying for only ten horses, we 
were actually drawn by twenty-four. 
W^e travelled now at a much quicker rate 
than befme, ami on the 6th of March 
arrived at Tarn, the next city in this 
government, and about 560 versts from 
Tobolsk, the capital. VV^e stopped in this 
city only about two hours, during which 
time we received a visit fiora the Gerod- 
neechi, or governor of ilie town, who 
behaved veiy politely, wished ns to re- 
main sometime in the city, and also to 
procure lodgingN for us ; but being desi- 
rous to pioceed to Tomsk as soon as 
possible, we declijied his civility. The 
farther we travelled in Siberia the more 
hospiiable we found the people, and we 
had a pioof of it in this place ; when we 
arrived at the post-house, the post- 
ni^ter wished to know if we would take 
tea, which we <lid ; and wlieu we wished 
to pay for it, he refused to receive any 
remur>eration : saving “he was nott/mt 
mao who would take money of strangers." 

Oil tlie Tih we entered on an extensive 
plain, called Daiaba, in which we conti- 
nued travelling sevetal days. This was 
the most gloomy part of our journey, for 
during this time we could see nothing but 
the snow over which we were iraielling 
andilie hori/.oii around us. 

Oil the Sabbath-day we halted at a 
small village, where with ditticulty we 
obiaiued a room for worship. Had this 
been any other day we should have been 
compelled to have halted, as there was a , 
heavy fall of snow and much wind, so that 
our way, lying through a plain, was com- 
pletely bid. A polite stranger, who visited 
us to-da), and made many enquiries res- 
pecting our journey, said tliat he had just 
returned from 'fomsk, and the Governor 
there had made many enquiries concern- 
ing us. He informed us, that some years 
ago these plains were inhabited by a 
sai-age race of Tartars, balled Barabiastky, 
who continually molested tiavelle||, and 
r.:ndered it dangerous to journey nere*; 
but that theie had been so many Russ.ans 
sent to these parts, and the Tartars had 
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become so intermixed with them, that 
there was no danger. In the evening he 
paid ns a second vi‘<it, and brought us 
piovisions for the rotul. 

The foimei parr of our jnurney on this 
day was '’erv gloomy. The miow, which 
had fallen on the preceding day, was a 
great deal drifted by tlie wind, so that we 
sometimes found it difficolt to discover 
the road. But it was oni exalted privi- 
lege to know that we had an unerring 
Guide, wiio was continually with un, 
leading u^ as by a pillar of cloud by day, 
and apil'ar of fire by night. 

The next city to winch we came is 
called Kyeensk, a place cfr considerable 
trade ; but as we passed it in the middle 
of the night, we had no o|iportniiity of 
seeing it. Cities and towns were very 
scarce in this part of ou( .journey. Be 
tween Tobolsk and Tomsk we only passed 
through two, about 500 nersti distant 
from each other, and seldom met a 
traveller. The ro.ul.s, however, were 
much better, and the v\eafher milder 
than in the former [>art of if. Tlie village's 
aie poor aiKt very small; hi nianv instan- 
ces we observed bladders, or skins, as 
substitutes toi gla.ss in the windows, and 
frequently nothing but sluitters, which 
when closed, completely darkened the 
hut. 

March 14. After a pleasant tide upon 
the banks of the Tomsk, wliicli from its 
windinus •afFonl.s many beautiful pios- 
pects, weaniv<"d at the city, which, fioin 
the river, is called 'I'oinsk, on the twelfth 
day after our departure fioin Tobolsk, a 
distance ot 1 ,500 vei'ts. We were met 
by a man at the gate of r|ie city, enquir- 
ing who we were, aiul when we told him 
he directed us to iodging.s already pre- 
pared by onler of the Govei nor. 

We found our situation at Tomsk re- 
tired and qinet, wliicli was I'ery agreea- 
ble to us. Our lodgings con'*i»rcd of four 
large rooms, the ow’iier of which lived iii 
a range above us ; he had fo inerly been 
an officer in the army, but having re- 
ceived a wouml, retired to live at Tomsk. 
He appeared to be a sensible jndiciou.s 
man ; he showed us much hospitality, 
and on our departute not only refused to 
accept of any renumeration for the use of 
his rooms, kitchen, and fires, but <U<o 
furnished us with a good supply of bieud 
for the road. 

His Excellency the Governor also be- 
haved with great kindness and politeness. 
He sent us provisions for the road, and 
also invited us to dine with him on Sun- 
day, but said at the same time lie should 
have many guests, and perhaps it might 
not be agreeable. We excused ourselves, 
preferring to spend the day in retirement 
at our lodgings; and it pioved the mo-t 
quiet and uninterrupted Sabbath we bad 
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Spent upon the road. Our feelings iu 
tiie^e our small meetings were of a kind 
dilf-reut tiom tho.'^e which we had fre- 
quently re.ilized in large a^-^emldies of 
Chn'tiaus ; 'but \vc aNo exp rif-uced feel- 
ings to wbic i we were 1) fore entire 
stranger^, and found luticn plt-aaure and 
satisfaction in encouraging and exhort- 
ing e.icti other in our Chri.siian course. 

Maich i/tb, we left Toin k about 12 
o’clock. Tomsk is a huge city, but the 
capital of tlie least of the Siberian pro- 
vinces. It stamls upon the river Tomm, 
whic-i takes its ri-e near the city. There 
are here many Matio.nedau Tartars, who 
have two inosq' e'. 

Atter we lett Tomsk we still experi- 
enced the kindness of ins Excellency the 
Governor ; for in addition to iheCossack, 
whom he had sent to accompany us to Ir- 
koutsk, he liad .«eiit another before us to 
the bounds of his t;ovet nnunt, in order to 
provide horses, so that we had no deten- 
tion, but in every place found them with 
their diivers in the streets, waiting our 
arriv.d. in the eveuiutr of vS ednesday, 
the 19th, we arrived at Kiasnoyask, a 
considerable city, about 550 versts from 
Tom-^k. He:e we weie teceived and 
treated in the kindest and m>>st hospitable 
manner by a Ilu>'<ian mei chant, who hav- 
ing heard of oni approach, piepared bis 
house for our iwcpMon, and wished US 
to ^top all ntghi witli him ; but as we had 
detci mined upon tiavelling that nrght, we 
declined his kind prop >sais, and staid 
only two or three hours. The Governor 
of the town sent a cossi^ck to wait upon 
us, expecting that we should make a 
longer sla^; but when he heard of our 
Intemled early departure, he called upon 
us himself, and expressed his willingness 
to do any ihiug iu his power to serve us. 

Leaving tiiis city about nine o’clock, 
we travelled that night, and late the next 
evening airived at Kainskoy Ostrogue, the 
last station iu the Tf>msk goverumeot, 
and resolved upon spending the night at 
this place. Almost immediately after our 
arrival, we w'ere vi-ited by a )oung officer^ 
who Commands the town and boundaries 
ot the government. He behaved very po» 
litely, and early the next morning pre- 
pared a breakfast for us, and provisions 
for the day upon the road, and afterwards 
accompanied n*« to the boundary, which 
separates the Tomsk from the Irkoutsk 
government, about two versts from the 
town. Here we parted with the polite 
stranger, and were glad to see somechiug 
which bore the name of Irkoutsk. This 
government i* very exteii.'sjve : on tbe 
w'esternside it extends 700 versts, and east- 
ward to too limit'' of the empire, or about 
600 versts from the city. So thinly, how- 
ever is this immense tract of country in- 
habited, that although it forms by far the 
VoL. VIII. 3 Q 
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largest of tbe Siberian provinces, it con- 
tains the smallest popnlation. 

We expected that as we advanced far- 
ther into Siberia, we should hnd the state 
of the villages, and the accommodation 
for travellers worse than those with 
-which we had already met ; but this was 
hy no means the case, for almost as 
soon as we entered this government, we 
saw a favourable change in the appear- 
ance of things ; the villages were all re- 
gularly built, the streets wide and clean, 
and in the post-houses better rooms for 
the accommodation of travellers, and 
many other things which conhrmed the 
ideas which we had been led to entertain 
of the character and activity of tbe go- 
remor. 

We traveTled the two following nights 
and arrived at a small village early on 
Sabbath morning, where finding a com- 
fortable room we were glad to take rest, 
and having refreshed ourselves, we closed 
our doors for the celebration of the wor- 
ship of our Heavenly Father. We hoped 
to have relnained here till evening; but 
going out after our morning worship, we 
perceived that the suu was veiy powerful, 
and that the snow was melting very fast, 
so that having heard of the sudden change 
from winter to spring, we considered it 
to be our duty, after taking some refresh- 
ment, to proceed immediately on our 
Journey. 

In the middle of the night we arrived 
at Neejuivoduusk, a considerable city, 
but stopped in it no longer than was ne- 
cessary for changing horses. We now 
b^an to feel tiie inconvenience of bad 
roads in a way dififerent fiom what we had 
formerly experienced. In many places the 
snow bad melted away, and dirt was sub- 
stituted for it, which conviuced us more 
than ever of the importance of pusliing 
forward. But it was not till within eighty 
vertts of Ivkoutsk, that we experienced 
the greatest trial of our patience. We 
had travelled on 1 uesday night, halted to 
take refreshment, and about seven o*clock 
on Wednesday morning again set forward, 
hoping to reach irkoutsk in good time 
that day ; but when arrived at about a 
verst from the post station, we found 
that there had been a complete thaw, 
which made our sledges drag so heavily, 
that we could move only at a slow walk- 
ing pace, the horses being frequently 
obliged to stop, unable to proceed. Not- 
withstandins every elfort we were com- 
pelled to halt in the evening one station 
short of Irkoutsk, disappointed, yet 
thankful that we had been permitted to 
proceed so far before the change of wea- 
ther commenced. Although we had fre- 
quently travelled 150 or 160 a-day, 
we were now obliged to be content to be 
dra^d 50 versts in 14 hours! VVe took 


up our night’s lodging at the post station, 
and rose early the next morning to com - 
plete our Journey. There had been a 
sharp frost during the night ; no sun was 
to be seen, and at length the snow fell so 
thick, as to prevent our having any dis- 
tant view ot the city. We travelled 
partly on the river Angara, and pai tly on 
a road rendered exceedingly rough by the 
preceding thaw. We all arrived at Irk- 
outsk in health and safety about 12 o’clock 
on Thursday, March 26th, N.S., and took 
up a temporary abode in lodgings prepared 
for ns by the governor. 

We waited upon his excellency the next 
day, and delivered to him our letter of 
recommeudation. He received us very 
kindly, made many enquiries respecting 
the Society by^which we were sent, and 
promised to do every thing in his power 
to promoteour object. He soon sought out 
a bouse for us, which we engaged. 

The situation of Irkoutsk is very plea- 
sant. Tbe Angara and Irkoutsk fiowing 
upon the west, and the Urukofifskaya 
upon the north, and north-east, from a 
peninsula. It is surrounded on all sides 
by hills 5 the country also, for a long way 
round, is very moiiDtainous, and about 
three versts out of the city may be seen 
mountains at the distance of 150 versts^ 
which are covered with snow all the year. 

The city of Iikoutsk contains about 
1.5,000 inhabitants, including 2000 sol- 
diers and 1500 Cossacks. The houses 
ate chiefly of wood, but theie are also a 
few good stone one'«. In alt the Uussiau 
towns, as well as villages, through which 
we passed, there are many churches, and 
this city contains 14, and one monastery. 
The whole of Ibis governintni, and par- 
ticularly the town where we now are, has 
received many improvements through the 
active exertions of his excellency the pre- 
sent governor. 

In this as well as iiiall the other govern- 
mciir towns in Siberia, is a large house, 
called a Rabochy Dome (or work liousc), 
for the receptioiiof exiles, who are mecha- 
nics, ill wliich iliey are employed in all 
their diffeaent departments ; pait of the 
profits arising from their works is enjoy- 
ed by theiii&ehes, and the other part is 
devoleil to cliai liable puriwses. There is 
a great deal of business tiansacted here, 
but not upon a good plan ; for although 
we are not more than 500 versts from the 
boundaries of llic Chinese empire, most 
articles from that country aie dealer here 
than in England. Theie aie a gieat many 
of the Buriats in tliis city. Their lan- 
guage, as well as that ot ail on this side 
the Baikal, appears to be a different dia- 
lect from that spoken by those beyond the 
lake. They have no books, are not able 
to read or write, and mix much Buss 
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with tlieir own language, which is consi- 
derably degenerated. 

The following statement we hare ob- 
tained concerning the different tribes of 
Buriat, or Bratsky Tartars, living on 
this and the eastern side of the Baikal, 
and are assured of its correctness. 

“ This nation, which is a head division 
of the Mongolian people, consists of nine 
tribes, of which seven inhabit the conn- 
try oil the western side of the Baikal, and 
two have tlieir abode on the eastern side 
of this sea. The names of these tribes 
are as follow, viz . — 

Oil the western side of the Baikal, 

1 . The Kudimki Buriats, who live in 
the neighbourhood of Irkoutsk. 

2. The Verckalimki, who live near the 
river Lena, from 180 to 230 versts from 
this city. 

3. The Idinski, who live upon the 
hanks of the Angaik, from 100 to 180 
versts from hence. 

4. The Baloganshi, from 180 to 250 
versts from Irkontsk. 

5. The Alarski, who take their name 
from a small river called Alar, upon the 
banks of which they live, about 150 or 
200 versts hence. 

6. The Toiiginski, who live from about 
180 to 200 versts north of Irkoutsk. 

The above six tribes have their tyshis, 
or chiefs. 

7. The Kitsi, who also live from 150 
to 200 versts north of Irkoutsk. They are 
not numerous, and are governed merely by 
a shulunga, or judge. — These seven tribra 
are Shammaii heathens. 

On the eastern side of the Baikal. 

8. The Selinginsk Buriats live 500 
versts, and upwards, eastward of Irkoutsk. 
This tribe has two tyshis. On the boun- 
daries of China, four Buriat Cossack re- 
giments are stationed, each consisting of 
ioOjnen, with their own commandei'S. ^ 

9. The Chorin, who take up their 
abode sometimes nearer and sometimes 


farther from Irkoutsk, about the distance 
of 1000 verifs. This tribe, which is the 
most numerous, consists of about 30,000 
people, and is governed by four tyshas, of 
whom the eldest is the chief commander. 
Both these last tribes are adherents to the 
religion of the Lama. It is said that tea 
years ago they fetched their religious 
books from Thibet, on 30 waggons, and 
paid for them 12,000 head of cattle.” 

Many of the Buriats have embraced 
the Greek religion, but there is reason to 
think more from political motives than 
from real conviction. Such proselytes aro 
detested by the heathen Buriats, 

To the last tribe belong the two Bu- 
riats who are now in St. Petersburg, 
translating part of the New Testament ; 
and it appears highly desirable that we 
should take up our abode amongst them, 
or between them and the Selinginsk Bu- 
riats, these two tribes being the most 
numerous, each possessing books, and 
many of them being acquainted with the 
pure Mongolian language. We wish, how- 
ever, to wait, and see what may appear 
to be the will of God, humbly and ear- 
nestly looking up to Him fur guidance and 
direction into the path of duty. Tons 
it is a matter of little consequence whe- 
ther we remain here, or take up our abode 
a thousand versts farther from home : 
we wish to ascertain what is the will of 
God concerning us, and hope we shall be 
enabled cheerfully to obey every intima- 
tion of his providence. 

The Journal from which the above is 
taken, is subscribed by the two mission- 
aries, Stallybrass and Rahmn. The geo- 
graphical and political information which 
it communicates respecting a region not 
much known to Europeans, other than the 
functionaries of the Bussian government, 
has induced us to make few omissions in 
abridging it. 
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Owmo to the fugitive character of the 
troops and partisaus of Appa Sahib, or 
those who were lately under him, for he 
has glided out of Ghendana, and of a few 
minor chiefs engaged in irregular hostili- 
ties, the operations of the British forces 
which remain in the held appear to run in 
very desultory and complicated lines, which 
it is as difficult to trace or follow as it is 
for them to bring to action the shifting 
hordes of the enemy. 


A new disturber, Acbel Sing, the bead 
Zemindar of Boorasumber, has risen np 
in the district of Patna, who oecnpiesibe 
attention of a British detachment which 
has been sent in pursuit of him. In res- 
pect to this war of detachments ^1 the 
intelligence from the various posts which 
have reached us throngb the Indian papers 
is unofficial. 

3 Q 2 
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INDIA. — BRITISH TERRllORY, — 

OPERATIONS OF THE AHMV. 

Unofficial^ published in India. 

APPA SAHIB AND THE GOANDS. 

The following was written before Appa 
Sahib had escaped horn the hills where he 
sought refuge. 

Extract of a Letter, dated camp near 
Dbar, l&t February, 1819. 

. I iuforn\ed you of our inarch astainst 
Jelpee Amuair, a foitie>3 occupied by the 
Ex^RajahS people situate ou the south 
bank of the Taptee river, in the high 
road between tlie Deopahar hills and 
iK^eerghur. I was sent with a troop of 
cavalry to escort the engineer to the place, 
for the purpose of reconnoitring : a sum- 
mons was forwarded to the Killadar ; the 
rascal fired upon the flag of truce, which 
in Gonsequeuce withdraw'ii, and the 
garrison given to understand tliat no quar- 
ter would be shewn. Finding the fort 
too strong to be taken hy escafade, both 
from its position and the height of the 
wails, and as our means were only ade- 
quate to that purpo'ie, it was found ne- 
cenary to send to Gen. Dovetou’s camp 
fbr two 12-pounders and two howitzers. 
In the mean time a smait fire was kept 
hp on our side from foursi.x pounders and 
muskets, which the enemy returned from 
waH-pieces and matchlocks. In the morn- 
ing of the 12th, Colonel Crosdill arrived 
with the battering train and six com- 
panies of the Madras European regiment, 
and as senior officer he assumed tlie com- 
mand of the foice. The 12 pounders and 
howitzers were the same day moved into 
battery. To ascertain tlie range, a few 
sdidls were tlirown into the fort, which 
had the effect of frightening the enemy to 
such a degree, that they evacuated the 
fort during the night.” 

A subsequent account from another de- 
tachment says: 

Captain Sparkes’s Mahout has made his 
escape from Puclimay the Ex RajalEspre- 
sent residence, and arrived in Col. Adams’s 
camp on the 21st Jan. He states th'at 
Appa Sahib has about fiOOO people about 
him, and that 2000 of them are armed. 
One trooper and about 20 of our Sepoys, 
who deserted, are with him ; one trooper 
and three Sepoys having died. The Ma- 
hout, not unmindful of his own conse- 
quence, declares that the Rajah wished to 
kill him, but was dissuaded from it by 
Mohun Sing, who .sppears to have the 
diief direction of affairs in the hills. 

Tbe best information will no doubt be 
speedily obtained, as Col. Adams, we 
understand, has a number of excellent 
Hurkaras. One of them is paiticularly 
shrewd and expert. Some time ago he 
discoveix'd where a party of Goands, wlio 
had plundered a village, had stopped in the 


jungle among the hills, and knowing that 
the 2d bat. of the 10th was coming in 
from Bietool, heieqmsted that the officer 
commanding would send a Soubadar’s 
party with him to attack them. His wish 
was complied with, and he soon pointed 
out to the Sonhatlarand his fifty men, the 
Goand.s in a laige body, feasting upon the 
spoils of the unfortunate villageis, little 
dieainltig that the hour of punishment 
was at Itand. Tlie Soubadar posted his 
men unobserved in asingle line, and when 
all ready a signal was given to fire. About 
50 of the plunderers were killed on that 
occasion. The Hurkara ha.s received a 
silver and a gold medal from govei ninent 
for bis service. — Cal. Gov. Gaz. Feb. 13. 

It is reported that the Fx-Rajah of 
Nagpore, assisted by the Pim’air.e chief- 
tain, Cheetoo, ha^ quitted the position in 
which be has been so lontr concealed, with 
an intention of either seeking protection 
in A.ssecigbur, or proceeding to Kandeish. 

Letters from the hanks of tlie Neibud- 
dah mention the military airangements 
that hare been made to intercept his 
flight. 

Col. Coinyn had been directed to pro- 
ceed with all practicable dispatch to Bie- 
toul, thereto establish a chain of posts, 
fo prevent the fugitive from piocecding in 
the direction of Asseerghin, 

A bodj' of troops under Capt. Delamain, 
with artillery, anived on the banks of the 
Nerbiiddah on the 28th of Jan. Two 
companies of N. 1. under Lieut. Marshall 
pioceeded on the following day to the 
fort of Chowraghur. Tlie 2(1 bat. of the 
15th reg. of N. 1. moved on the same day, 
with a train of artillery, towards the 
camp of Co). Adams, at Babye. 

A detachment, under the command of 
Col. Greenstreet, was directed to take up 
a position at Buukera, to protect the 
plains of that part of tlie Nerbuddah, 
while Roberts’s horse and the tiain were 
to proceed onwards to join Col. Adams. 

On the 8th of Janiiaiy it was intended 
that four columns should make a simul- 
taneous movement f.-om llicir canton- 
ment 

A north-east column, under Licut.col. 
Macmoiine, consisting of the Ut bat. of 
the 10th N. I., and the 2d bat. ot the 15th 
N. I., with four six-j)ounders, mounted 
on elephants, was to proceed from the 
baiik.s of the Nerbuddah. A .south-east 
column, under Maj. O’Brien, consisting 
of the 2d bat. of the 8th N. L, and 
three companies of the 2d bat. of the 
23d N. 1. with a body of iriegidais and 
artillery, was to move in like inannei from 
Chowparab. A south-west column, under 
Lieutcol. Popham, consisting of the 1st 
bat. of the 23d N. L, and three rompa- 
iiies of the 2d bat. of the 23d, with artil- 
leiy, was to move from Bietoul. A nortli- 
wrest column, under Col. Adams, consist- 
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ting of the 2d bat. of the 10th, the 1st 
bat. of 15th, and fire companies of the 
1st bat. of the 2d N.I., wilh artillery 
attached, and two R^'^8aiahs of Cunning' 
ham*s horse, were to guard the valley of 
the Nerbuddah. 

Col. Grcenstreet was to continue in the 
position already noticed, and Maj. Nation 
with tlie 1st bat. of the 8th N. 1. and a 
body of Roberts's horse, was to guard 
the plains to the westward. Col. Comyn, 
with his wing, and part of the 7th N. C. 
were to protect the country to l!ie south- 
west. The 6th N. C., and part of tlie/th 
N. C., with a detachment of Madras 
troops, were to be .stationed to the south- 
ward, at Moltye. A south-east detach- 
ment, consisting of the 6th and 8th regi- 
ments of N. C., and 2000 reformed horse 
and irregular infantry, were to cut off the 
retreat of the enemy from Rajpore : and 
fourcompanies of the 2d bat. of the 25d 
were to be posted at Chowparali, to the 
eastward of the Maliadeo hills. 

By these airangcinents and movements, 
it was hoped that the escape of the Ex- 
Rajah would be prevented ; but from the 
difficulty of coveriiic so large an extent of 
country, the uncertainty of the diiectioii 
which the fugitive might pui>ue, and the 
probability that he would attempt to get 
off singly in some disguise, very sanguine 
expectations of hia cap ure do not aeem to 
have been enteitained. 

On the 20ih of January, about 11 A.M. 
when at Shapoor, Capt. Jones leceix'ed 
accounts of a body of Piiidairies having 
made off close by liorda’ee ; in conse- 
quence of which he instantly commenced 
a pursuit, and about eight o'clock that 
night he reached Dutee Ghaut, where he 
received information that the enemy had 
passed more to the south-west on the 
evening of the 1st. This was a great 
disappointment, for they had evidently 
too much the start of our detachment to 
attempt followinsr. Capt. Jones very pro- 
perly determined to return to his post at 
Borda’ee, which lie reached a few' hours 
before daybreak the next morning, after 
a march of 40 miles. Again, on the 
morning of the 4lh, about nine o’clock, 
intelligence was received that a large body 
of the enemy were on the move, and at 
no great distance. The cavalry being 
ready saddled, Capt. Jones instantly 
mounted, leaving orders for the inOntry 
to follow. In about an hour the cavalry 
were amongst them, and after a smart 
skirmish, in which at Ica-^t 50 were killed, 
and many more wounded, principally 
Arabs, tlieir numbers compelled Capt. 
Jones to draw off, and wait for the infan- 
try. On their coming up he immediately 
moved on, but found the enemy had quit- 
ted their position, and were making off. 
The cavalry gave chase and soon got sight 
of them, when a running fight com- 
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mencfd, and lasted for about ten miles. 
At length Capt. Jones bad the satisfac- 
tion ot seeing tliem determined to make 
a stand. They took up a \eiy strong po- 
sition on a hiil. Capt. Junes formed for 
the attack, and moving on the x\rabs, in 
number about 400, the cavalry, with a 
very iiemendoiis fire of musketry, which 
the infuntiy returned in hiiih style for a 
few minutes, when the older to ’carry 
the hill by the hajonet’ was given, ami it 
is said that notliiiig could exceed llie ar- 
dour and gallHutiy with which this was 
executed by Lieut. Isaac and his brave 
soldiers, the cavalry cutting Up and fol- 
lowing the fugitives for a great distance. 
Fifty of the enemy were found dead on 
the spot, and their total lo"? in both 
nffaiis, could not be less tliau 160 to 180 
killed and wounded. Among the foimer, 
one of the de^eiteis fiom the 22d, and 
Iw'o others, guilty of tlie same treachery, 
were severely vvomuIeiMmt got off into tl e 
jungles. Oiir lo>s vva't veiy trifling, con- 
sideiing tlie natine of the j cncontre. lu 
the cavalry two tioopers were killed, two 
wounded; tlirce houses killed, three 
wounded, and two missinz. Infantry, one 
Subudar wounded (since dead), two sey- 
po)s killed, and one Havildar and four 
Sevpoys wounded. Lieut. Isaac lereived 
two sIkus, one grazing his r'ght side, and 
the other through the sleeve of his arm, 
without toucliing the flesh. 

It is added, that Appah Sahib might 
have been easily taken, had not the Fatal 
of Boorda’ee, vvlio saw him and bU ad* 
herents pass throui'h his village on the 
evening of tlie I't, neglected to send in- 
telligence’ until the tollovving morning. 
He is aho Sfiid to have pennitted two of 
the ex-Rajah’s Huikuras, who were taken 
in the fii>t affair, to esc.ipe. Capt. Jones 
had in consequence placed him in con- 
finement. 

The following extract of a letter, dated 
from camp at Sainkera, on the 8th of Fe- 
bruary, contains an account of a gallant 
cntei prise, which reflects much credit on 
Capt. Jones and the brave officers and 
men employed under him 

“ There is everv reason to believe, that 
the ex-Rajah of Nagpore has effected hi.s 
escape fioin the Mahadeo Hills, and ha.s 
been carried off hy Cheetoo, with 20(1 
Pindarees, who have proceeded to the 
westward. I have, however, peculiar sa- 
tisfaction in stating, that the adheients of 
Appa Sahib did not escape altogether 
W'itliout being encountered. Captain J. 
Jones, of the 7th Bengal cavalry, with a 
troop of that regiment, and two com- 
panics of the 15th Nat. Inf. having re- 
ceived intelligence on the nionimg of the 
4th instant, whilst at Bowelah, tliat a 
party of the enemy weie passing to the 
westward, moved immediately with the 
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troop, and fell io with a body of Arabs, 
computed at 600, which he immediately 
charged, dispersing them with the loss of 
100 killed and wounded. The enemy, 
however, took advantage of tlie thick 
jungle in winch they were attacke<l, and 
drew up in a deep nullah, wheie they were 
kept in check till the arrival of the infan- 
try, when they were immediately dis- 
lodged from their position by Lieut. Isaac, 
of the 15tli, who conducted the infantry. 
The enemy now retiied in good order, 
and took up a very strong position on a 
hill covered with underwood, from which, 
after a heavy fire on both sides, they were 
driven at the point of the bayonet, leaving 
upwards of 100 killed and wounded on 
the hill. Our loss has been trifiing, con- 
sidering the obstinate resistance of the 
enemy. Lieut. Isaac was wounded whilst 
leadiug his men on to the charge on the 
hill, and his Subadar mortally wounded 
through the hieast: two infantry Sepoys 
and two trotipers killed; one Havildar 
and tour Sepoys wounded, and thiee 
troopers wounded. Also five horses killed 
and many wounded. A deserter from tiie 
22d fell in the charge in the first affaii/' 
-^Calcutta Oqv, Gazette ^ March 5. 

The progress of Col. Adams has been 
uninterrupted by any opposition, the In- 
habitants yielding, in general, implicit 
submission as he has advairced. Two 
chiefs of considerable influence have sur- 
rendered themselves unconditionally, and 
it was hoped, at one period, that Mohun 
Sing, who is supposed to liave been the 
mover of almost all tiie mischief v>h>clt 
has lately happened, would have been sur- 
prized and taken. But the attempt failed, 
the fugitive liaving retired to a siuguiariy 
wild and difficult part of tt^e couutry, 
which baffled the efforts of his pui'suers. 
The scenery U said to be extremely beau- 
tiful in that quarter. The table-Iaud of 
Puebmunee, wliere Appah Sahib passed 
the last rains, U about 30 miles in cir- 
cumference, presetuiiig eveiy where the 
most lovely pro'^pects. (tur correspoiulent 
observes, tint to have a distinct idea of 
tills delightful spot, it is only neressaiy 
to strike out the palaces from the pic- 
turesque abode of Rasselas, and its na- 
tural beauties would fade in compari.son 
with the valley of Puchmunee ! The ce- 
lebrated sjuing of Mahadeo, from which 
this lofty ranee of mountains takes its 
name, issues from a cave in the rock, of 
120 feet in extent, the water being about 
two feet deep. Tlu-re appears to be no- 
rliing parti(.ulaily interestingin the neigh- 
bourlioofl of the well. It is situated in 
a valley’, and not upon a pinnacle of the 
JNIahadeo hil}>, according to the informa- 
lioB of tfiose who pretended to point out 
the very peak from whence it took its 
jsc.-^Thc mode of carrying guns on ele- 
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phants has been before tried, but proper 
carriages, or rather beds, for the guns to 
rest in, on the animaPs back, have never 
been tried before, and the ingenuity of 
the officer, wlio first constiucted them^ 
has been rewarded by the complete suc- 
cess of his plau. Guns are now carried 
up acclivities wiiicb camels and bullocks 
laden could not ascend.— 3/adraa Cou- 
rier, March 30. 

STATES OF HURRY AND PURTAUBGHUR. 

Letters from the camp at the station of 
Puttai Kote, dated tlie i7th of Feb. last, 
have leached Calcutta, describing the pro- 
gress of the division of the army in that 
quarter. 

One of the columns, under the com- 
mand of Major Lucius Kobert O’Brien, of 
the 8th Nat. Cav., was destined to the 
service of reducing the states of Hurry 
and Purtaubghur. The first of these was 
easily accomplished ; but the latter, which 
is the country of Chyue Sah, presented 
considerable obstacles, as it is described 
to be one of the wildest tracks imagin- 
able. The invading column succeeded, 
however, in penetrating to the strong 
hold of the chief, and attacking him 
there. Chyne Sah himself escaped in the 
action, but two of his nephews fell into 
the hands of the conquerors ; and the 
chief saw his affairs wearing altogether 
.'‘O iuauspicioub an a^pect, that he had 
sent in a tender of his sui render to the 
British commander. The troops tliat had 
been engaged were to return with their 
leader to Chuppara, as the object in which 
they had been employed was completely 
attained , — CaicuttUy March 9. 

pindarees. 

From Nagpore we have advices of the 
20th of January, whicli state that on the 
16th of the same month, a body of about 
two hundred Pindarees plundered five vil- 
lages dose to Nagpore. A party of fifty 
sepoys, from one of the brigades of in- 
fantry, and the same number of horse, 
w'erc immediately di.spatclied after them, 
and succeeded in killing twenty-five, mak> 
ing eleven piisoneis vviih their horses, 
and dispersing the remainder. The writer 
adds, that this is but one of the last faint 
remnants of these marauders, whose ge- 
vierai system is completely broken, and 
who, it may be confidently hoped, will 
never again be able to unite in any for- 
midable numbers. — iJal. Jonrn. Feb, 9. 

Our latest accounts from Husselnabad 
are of the 23d of January. Nothing of 
particular interest had recently occurred 
in that quarter. A few days previously a 
party of Capt. Roberts’s corps, amounting 
to eight, and a havildar’s party of in- 
fantry, fell in with a body of Pindarees, 
about ioOj coming from the Bopaul side 
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of the Nerbudda, and about 200 infautry, 
who appear to have descended the hills 
for the purpose of escorting this rein- 
forcement to the mountainous retreat iu 
which Appa Sabib has his head'quartei:3. 
Notwithstanding the disproportion in 
point of numbers, the Rohillahs did not 
hesitate to attack tlieiii, and are said to 
have killed upwards of sixty of the ene- 
my, taking twenty-four horses, and res- 
cuing a party of Sebutidies who had been 
taken prisoners. — i'al. Gov, Gaz. Feb. 13. 

SIEGE OF ASSEERGHUR. 

As the othcial account of the fall of this 
place has been published iu the Asiatic 
Journal (see No. 45), we take only so 
much of the following private account as 
gives a more particular account of the la- 
mented death of Col. Frazer. 

The siege commenced on the I8th inst. 
and the Pettah was stormed an<l carried 
in great style, by detachments fiom the 
Royals, the 30th, thefi/tl), the Madras 
European rejjt., the VVallajahhatl Light 
Infantry, &c. the whole commanded by 
Col. Frazer, of the Uoyals. Our loss was 
trifling: Maj. Macieod, dep.<{rmust.geu , 
and Lieut. Bland, of the Royals, wound- 
ed, azid3 privates killed and 15 wounded. 
We were here iu quiet possession, when 
about sunset, aa the pickets were pre- 
paring to mount, a patty of Arab«, who 
had crept unperceived close to the Pettah 
wall, dashed in upon us ; Col. Ftazcr, 
who conimanried, stai ted up and called to 
the men to stand to their arms, but he had 
hardly got the words out of his mouth 
when he was struck by*a jiujall sliot in 
the foreliead, and he fell never to ri>e 
again. One or two Europeans were killed 
at the same time, and twootlicer» wound- 
ed. A battery vva» formed on the ll^th 
for six 18-ponndeis, one 12, and two 
mortals, which opened at daylight on the 
20th, and a bleach was soon made, which 
in a day or two will be practicalde; the 
enemy's guns make a devil of a noise, 
but the shot go all over ui. Amidst 
this success, 1 have however to lelute an 
accident that struck a moiueotaiy damp 
on the ardour of our troops : a spark 
from one of the guns iu the id-poiind 
battery fell on a magazine containing near 
300 barrels of powder, which iieaily des- 
troyed the whole of a company of sepoys, 
/>0 were killed outright, and 30 most 
dreadfully wounded. 

ACIIEL SING. 

Extract of a private letter from a de- 
tachment in camp at Baudpoor, district 
of Patna — S. \V. frontier. — “ The able 
plans of nui worthy commander this 
quarter were so well supported by the 
oflreer in command of this detachmeat. 
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that the Biirreah or head Zumendar of 
Boorasumbsr was completely taken by 
surprise, having merely time to scramble 
up the mountain belilud his house and 
make his escape, along wiih some retain- 
ers who kept up a sniping hre upon our 
men without any loss to us, but with 
more or less to themselves, the Buneah’s 
uncle being severely wounded vvliile en- 
deavouring to assist his nephew to e.^cape ; 
and theie is reason to suppose tliat others 
of the latter party suflered in a similar 
manner. By and hy we ln>pe to hear 
something certain of the Burreah (Ache! 
Sing), though the hostile disposition 
evinced by the inliabitants of the pait ot 
this district, must titrow many dKhculties 
in our way, while the wild nature of the 
country aids theirviews, 

“ jSIost if not ail the villages are desert- 
ed, which alone is a declaration of hosti- 
lities, though we strove to conciliate the 
inhabitants to the utmost. Through a 
species of feudal infatuation, they have 
risen up into open rebellion auainst the 
Britisii government and their legitimate 
chief the Rajah of Patna ; prefening the 
desperate foi tunes of Achei Smg. As au 
iu^lance of the spirit entertained by tlie 
inhabitanis of this part of the fiontiers 
towards our goveiumenr, 1 will relate a 
tiagical event that happened lately, and 
w'hichciowns the memory of ihe undaunt- 
ed su^erers witli glory, while it stamps 
infamy upon the v>autou aggressors t 
five Sepoys and a Bmuieah belonging to 
the Ramgtiur battalion, weie pioceeding 
to this place to join the detachment with 
some giain, which our rapid advance pre- 
%’ented our bringing with us. They bad 
marched without any interruption to 
within twenty-tour miles of this camp, 
when they were all at once surrounded 
by the inhabitants of a Pergunnah whom 
we had treated kindly ; but who without 
any known cause, lesoived to cut off our 
supplies. Upwards of 200 armed men 
soon collected, and attacked our little 
band with arrows and matchlocks. Our 
brave fellows resolving to sell their iivef 
a.s ilearly as possible, formed a circle of 
the grain suggurs (country carts), &c. 
within which they held out for about 
thirty-two hours against their as'-ailants, 
(our detachment being employed else- 
where, could afford no assistance, nor 
were we aware of the desperate situation 
till too late). At last their ammiiniiiou 
failing, they were overpowered by mim- 
beis, and brutally butchered. At the 
same time that we turn with horror fi*um 
contemplating the s wage batlKtrity of the 
ruthless monsters, who felt no respect for 
the claims which such an iuirepid and 
small baud had upon their generosity, wc 
cannot but indulge a sentiment of exulting 
pride, when we reflect that our army is 
composed of such onconquerable spirits. 
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Aud 1 should be sorry to thiuk) that such 
an instance of true and devoted heroism 
as 1 have described fell into ohlivioti, 
while less deserving actions are blazoned 
forth. May their manes be speedily 
avenged is our hearty wish, and I have 
every reason to hope that they .shall.** — 
The Guurdiatiy cited in the Madras 
Courier, March 26. 

RCNJFET SING. 

Knrnanl, -rtpril 21, 1819. — A few days 
ago one of Runjeet Sing’s sirdars took it 
into his head to cross the Sutlege, at the 
head of an aimed foice, with vvhirh he 
plundered and burnt some villa«es, si- 
tuated in the territory of the Rajah of 
Belaspoor. As soon as information of 
this outiage r'-ached Capt. Ro'-s at Seha- 
tco, he moved out in pursuit of the ma- 
rauders, and at the same time three com- 
panies inarched from Loodhiana, under 
Major Durant, llie Sikhs, on tiie ap- 
proach ot these troops, immediately re- 
tired, and it is now reported that Runjett 
Sing has ordered tlie offemliug Siidar to 
make immediate restitution to the full 
amount of the injury wliich he has in- 
tiicieil by liis ravages. Thi'J, if tiue, is 
just on the part of Runjeet, but it is to be 
questioned whether ilie poor ryots who 
have sufTored wiliuhtaitico i peiisatiort, or 
whether the Rajah w’ill appropriate to 
himself tlie restored propeity and ca"!! 
paid in lieu of damages . — CaL Gov. Guz. 
Man l 

CALCerrA. 

COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM. 

The last diNputatiou was to liave been held 
ID January ; an important alteration is to 
take place in reg-ud t<» the time for the stu- 
dents leaving thi« institution. They aienot 
now, as formerly, to wait for the annual 
disputation, but to be allowed to quit it 
for the public seivice wln-neier rliey shall 
be reported lit, after a formal examination. 

LOCAL AND PROViNCIAL. 

Sir T. Ihshp.^March 5. — Ariived in 
theEmaad, his fcxe. Gen. .Sir Tlios. His- 
lop, Bart. G. C. B. Conimander-iu-chief 
at the Presidency of Madras, who lauded 
soon after nndei a salute. He was at- 
tended by Lieut.cob Blacker, C. B, Qr.- 
mast.gen. ; Maj, Waugh, Capt. Eden, 
Lieut. Van Biierlie, aides-de-camp to his 
Esc., and Mr. Sfq)hen»on. surgeon. 

* Matf 11 — At the Government-house, 
at the hour of len in the morning, the 
ceremony ot invtsiing Lieut. gen. SirT. 
Hislop, Ban. with the Grand Cro^s of 
the Bath, took place. The principal gen- 
tlemen, and all the ladies of distiiictioa 
at the Presidency, formed a splendid as- 
sembly to witness oue of the most gra- 


tifying returns to merit which discrimi- 
nating honour cau confer, or a gallant 
soldier receive. The most noble the Go- 
vernor-gen., dressed in the robes and in- 
signia of the Garter, entered the state 
apartments, preceded by his staff, and 
shortly afterwards, Sir T. Hislop (accom- 
panied by Maj.gen. J. S. Wood, and Maj.- 
gen. Gaistin) was introduced with the 
usual lorinalities. Col. Doyle, mil. sec. 
to the Governor-gen., liaviiig lead a letter 
from Loui Sidmuuth, communicating the 
honour confer! ed by hi.s R. H. the Prince 
Regent, and directing the investiture, the 
Marq. of Hastings gieeted the Lieut.gen. 
with the following eloquent address 

Sir Thomas Hislop, the gracious sen- 
timents of the Prince Recent, communi- 
cated in the letter wiiieli you luve just 
read, w'ould, I am sure, be legarded by 
you as an ample recompense for every 
profe'^-'lonal achievenient. But yoiir ac- 
quiring tliem as such would satisfy the 
ardour with which that roval Personage 
seek^ to encoiiraee aeal in the public ser- 
vice. His elevated mind compiehends 
the inappreciable benefit rendered to a 
community by the excitement of generous 
emulation ; and he is ever an.xious to se- 
cure It for his country. While, there- 
fore, he indulges the glow of his heart 
III requinng the merit of tho individual, 
as ill yuiur case, lii.s Royal niiiline'‘S holds 
forth iheiewaida' an exMinple, and an 
instigation tot le niei ties of oi hers. The 
di-<tiiiciioii which Iain coniminuied to con- 
fir upon von, is a mir.ibly calculated to 
produce this effect. Casting one’'- icdection 
back on hninan society, one wonders that 
adevice, appaieiuly so r.bvlou'' and so effi- 
caciou'', shonhl have been so taidiiy adopt- 
ed. The lemi inbiMhce ot veihal praise, 
however iccorded, must unaviiidably be 
soon dulled by tbe succe-'Siou of new iu- 
teie.sts and otTurrences. It is not thas 
with such badges a.s you me about to re- 
ceive ; for, they speak coiiiinuaily to the 
eyes of men. Yon me to extilbit the per- 
petual tealimoiiy of your sovcieign’s ap- 
probation In all tiine.s and place.s, the 
di.splayiug Mich a mark of acknowledged 
desert mn»t be aliigh and limit . st satisfac- 
tion. I as-^ure myself, however, that iu 
bearing the.se di'tinction.N within the Pre- 
sideucy of Fort St.Getirge, you will have 
reiloabied gratihiation. U is not that 
there every one would connect them with 
the field of Mehidpoie, because thesame 
sensation would leiuo equally heie ; but 
you wdl feel that every officer and soldier, 
whether European or Native, who served 
under y-ou iu the campaign, will deem 
hiiiiseif a participator in the honours 
which he sees you wearing ; he will 
think his fame blended with yours, and 
will construe your decorations into a just 
Fecogoition of his own glorious exertion. 
Cherish the conscioosness of having ea- 
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titled them to assei*t so pioiui an identili. 
cation; and may you loiitc hear, in the 
enjoyment of health and cveiy conifoit, 
the insignia witli which I now proceed to 
invest yon.” — Sir 'i'. Hislop then knelt to 
be invested with the star and other deco- 
rations. — On rising he thu.*? spoke ; 

“ My lord, On* this most distinguished 
inark of the Prince Regent’s appiohatioti 
of my humble exeitioi.*-, in niy endea- 
vour.N t© cany into execution your loid- 
ship’s commands, during the progress of 
the late eventtul war, demands fioin me 
the expiessioii ot the deepest sense of 
gratitude. That his Royal Highness should 
have been further graciously pleased to 
delegate especially to your lordbhip, his 
royal powers on the pi escnt occasion, U 
alike most pecuhai ly tiattei ing to my pio- 
fe‘«8ional and my personal feelings.” — A** 
soon as llie ceremony was concluded, a 
roy.il salute was fired tioni flierampart-' of 
Fuit William. 

MisceHamrs.—TrhnbiicUjt'c Dhaiiglia, 
state prisoner, was brought to Calcutta m 
the trnaad. Tlie following gentlemen 
also were among the pa'^sengci-vs : fioin 
Madras, Mr. Floycr, ami Mr. 'Pay lor, 
Bengal civil sen ice ; Mr. M'Intosh, free 
merchant. — From Bombay ; Maj. Cole- 
brook, Mr. J. Fuiiong, and Mr. W. Boyce, 
free merchants. 

Commenifi! Bauk. — April 2%, — We 
learn tiiat a comuieiciul bank has been 
establisiied by tlie following gentlemen 
Joseph Baietto, J. W. Fulton, E. Macin- 
tosh, Jo'-epli Baietfo, jmi., J. Melville, 
L. BarecLo, J. La Cruz, J. Calder, ami 
Soorjee Coomar Takooi ; the manage- 
luent and secretaryship to be conducted 
by Messrs. Macintosh and Co. 

Rate of Interest.— 1 l\\^ present fall in 
the rate of mieiest, observes the Times 
of Marcli 23, is a circumstance quite as 
unaccountable as the exnaordinury 
which lasted .so long la.st year, and still 
obtained but three inunths ago. We 
have lately seen the same private bills 
discounted at 7 percent. ; which, in the 
times of scarcity, did not discount at less 
tl^n 24 ; and a loan lias taken place, 
bearing only 5 per cent, interest, on depo- 
sit of Company’s paper, 

7’onlmc.— April 30.— At a meeting of 
respectable merchants and others, held 
at the house of Mr. John Bethuiie ioglis, 
George Crutteiiden, Esq. in the chair, 
resoiations were adopted, establisliing a 
new tontine, according to a plan pro- 
posed by Mr. luglis, to commence on Ist 
July 1819, and continue fur five years, 
under the designation of the Third Cal- 
cutta Tontine. 

Spasmodic Cholera . — The cholera mor- 
bus is again beginning its depredations 
both amongst the Euro{>eaa and native 
population of this presidency. It has 
been however remarked that where time- 
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ly recourse has been had to the i*emedy, 
so frequently recommended, of laudanum 
and l>raiidy, its fatal -effects have generally 
been picvciited. The use of flannel next 
to the Nkiii, has been recommended as the 
most effectual preventative ot tliis alarm- 
ing disorder.— 28. 

.S um,— Sunday night, March 28, a 
violent storm of wind and rain came on 
suddenly. Consideralile damage was sus- 
tained in several parts of Calcutta, and 
we aie informed tiiat the temporary sra- 
bie.s belonging to the body guard at Balli- 
giiiige, were levelled with the ground dur- 
ing the ^quall. — During a severe north 
wester at Kedgeree, on the same evening, 
tw(» men vveie unfortunately killed by the 
lightning. 

Effects of the fEeatheronthe Crops.— ‘ 
Account.s from Cominercolly report very 
linf.ivourable prospects of the indigo crop 
ill that and the neighbouring districts, 
'i i:e olde.st lesideuts on the Mosfussil do 
iKit recollect a season so extraordinary as 
the piesent. Tlie inundation of 1818 
was sucli as has been never before expe- 
rienced, and no rain having fallen since 
the 27tli Ociober, witli the exception of 
a single sliower on (he 6th of January, 
that lasted for about an hour, most of the 
crops of the fanners liave failed, and the 
whole country is completely parched and 
burnt up. In former seasonsthe indigo plant 
was six inches high before this time of 
tiieyear, hut now there is not asinglcgrain 
sown, and the ground so hard and impe- 
netrable as to prevent cultivation. Unless 
rain comes soon the indigo, as well as all 
other crops, must iutirely fail. 'Fhe in- 
tense rohl, experienced in the month of 
January, has proved unusually destructive 
to the mulberry plant; and in Kashna- 
ghur, Jessore, ami other districts; it i» 
stated that the Company's silk concerns 
have sustaineil great injury in conse- 
quence.— The accounts from the interior, 
regarding the cotton c'rop, are generally 
unfavourable, although they differ in es- 
timating the extent to which the pros- 
pects of the cultivators have been des- 
troyed. Some state that. -an absolute 
failure has been experienced, and that no 
supplies can be looked for, suflki^ to 
meet the internal consumption of the 
country, iniich less to answer thedemasds 
of the export trade. Others acknowledft 
a very considerable failure, but taki^ 
into account the increased scide of cnlti- 
vaiion beyond that of former yean, expect 
that no great degree of deficiency will be 
felt in the market, especially srin^ the 
quantity remaining at Mirzapore, and 
other plat^, produced during the tost 
seasou, is known to beconsidevalde. 

Attempt to assassinate.— 

Esq. collector of Itolhi, being at Gohupt 
executing the duties of his office, %vas 
going in the evening fmm his tent to look 
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ftt his horses, which the servants were 
tbendeauing ; when he had proceeded to 
the distance of about an hundred yards 
from his tent, a man approached litni 
abruptly, aud without saying a woid, 
aimed a desperate blow at Ids head with 
a drawn sword. Fortunately Mr. F.’s hat 
turned the sword in a small degree, and 
instead or' entering the skull, it passed 
down by the left side ot the heatl, making 
at deep desh wound. The stroke was, 
how'ever, severe enough to lay him pros- 
trate, and the villain supposing he had 
effected his purpose, commeuced his le- 
treat ; hut seeing Mr. Frazer attempiiug 
to rise, he I’eturned aud in uie a second 
blow, which Mr. Fiazer parried with his 
hands and feet, as he lay on the ground. 
This blot^ wounded all the fingeis of his 
left hand, and having cut through the sole 
of his boot, made a deep incision in the 
right foot. Before the miscreant couh! 
^aio repeat tiie blow, he was seized from 
behind by one of Mr. Fiazer’s servant!*, 
who witnessed the transaction f.oui some 
distance, aod had run to his master's as- 
■ftWtance. The assassin struggled so hard 
Wkh him, that they both fell to the 
ground, when aiiotlier tuao came up, 
seized the fellow's own sword, and had 
put an end to his existence befoie Mr. 
Frazer recovered lits speech sufficieufly to 
prevent him. It Is to be regretted that 
his death should have been so speedy, 
since, had he lived some time, he might 
have been induced to state at whose iti- 
ttigatiou he had attempted to commit .'^o 
fls^rant a deed, he being himself a per- 
fect stranger to Mr, Fiazer, On the 
other hand, as the Mussulman law does 
Wit admit of a man being sentenced to 
deiMb for attempting the life of another, 
•od failing in the execution of his purpose, 
the fellow wotrM, on Mr. F.'s recovery, 
have been merely contined in the jail ; fed 
and clothed ^ the public exptiice for life, 
a doom perhaps .vhich he wished to re^ 
ceive. On the strictest enquiry, all the 
informal ion that can be gutliered about 
this wretch is, that he liad been observed 
lokeriitg fwadi^ortwo in the neigh- 
bourhood of the tent, and when ques- 
tioned by any one about his business, he 
only replleri, that he was out of employ 
and wanted service. It had been remark- 
ed that he passed the greater part of the 
last day in a tank, prating / His prayers 
do not appear to have done him much 
good in this world.— Afag 14. 

Sattgor April 7.— The last ac- 

counts re)K>rtiug tlie progress made by Dr. 
OqbI^ and his myrmidons in clearing the 
Saugor Island, are calculated to afford sa- 
to those who have embarked 
ilietr money in that speculation. His 
party, consisting of about 800 men, have 
alre^y cleared about one-fffth of i^ugor 


proper, have opened a pa^sige of such 
breadth and extent, as will gnnitly fa- 
cilitate their future operations. From the 
frequent vestiges of old buildiii’is, it is 
iiattiraily concluded that the i'sUnd has in 
former times been the luibitaiiou of man, 
who ^ain seems to he on the point of re- 
establishitur iis former e.iipire in that 
quaiter. The tyger", aware tliat their 
power and influence N upon the decline, 
have emitrated to otlier tracts better cal- 
culated for the establishment of themselves 
and famdic'*. 

May 5. — A sum amounting to upwards 
of 2.1,000 rupeees has been subscribed to- 
wards establishing a lodging-house at 
Saugor, for the benefit of a change of air 
to invalids. The private rooms are to be 
.supplied vviih furniture. Subscriptions are 
to be 400 rupees per share, 

SUPREME COURT. 

Comherbac/i v, Croft . — Tliis cause, tlie 
circumstances of which have for the space 
of eiglit months past engaged the pity and 
indiguatiou of the iuhabitants of this 
presidency, came on last Wednesday, 
March 23. — Mr. FergU5.<on addiessed the 
coiiit on behalf of tlie plaintiff. He com- 
mented upon ihe conduct of the defendant 
in this uiipaialleled act of infamy, in lan- 
guage that Miongly impressed ujion the 
minds of his heareis the deep and irrepa- 
rable injuiy which the parents of the un- 
fortunate young lady have sustained ; und 
in order to spare as much as possible the 
feelings which all present must endure 
upon H recapitulation of the horrible cir- 
cumstances attending the case, he said he 
would content himself with simply stating' 
the facts which he was obliged to lay be- 
fore their lordships, for the purpose of ob- 
taining the only reparation (if he might 
call it soj which the unfortunate plaintiff 
<could obtain for the misery which the de- 
fend.int hail inflicted on a once happy fa- 
mily.— The defendant, who wa.s a mail ied 
man, had come out to this 0001111*/ with 
his lady and her family in the year 1813, 
on board the same ship with the two 
daughters of the plaintiff. An intimacy 
was formed during the passage between 
the young ladies aud the family, his equals 
in rank aud situation, with whom the de- 
fendant was connected by marriage, and 
which continued after their arrival in this 
country. Some time after their arrival 
the defendant became the partner Of the 
plaintiff in his profession, aud from tliis 
time he was looked upon and treated by the 
plaintiff aod bis family as a member of it. 
'Hie young lady herself, the unfortunate 
subject of that day's inquiry, was also 
treated witli the greatest kindness by the 
family, with whom the de^ndant was 
connected by marriage. The friendly in- 
tercourse which necessarily arose betw een 
the defendant and the family of the plain- 
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litF, became still more strous»ly cemented 
by the marriage ot' the plaintiff’s eldest 
daughter with Capt. T. ^laddock, who is 
a fii>t cousin of tlie defendant’s. The de- 
fendant upon all occa'iions professed the 
warmest friendship tor the plaintiff ; lie 
shewed the utmost concern and intcre'Jt 
for tile plaintiff dnriiiv* his fie<jnent illness, 
ami waited upon Inni with the apparent 
tenderness and anxiety of a son. The 
plaintiff was not insensible (who could be 
insensible ?) to such conduct. He repaid 
it with the fecliugs of a father towards 
the detendaat. ; little did he imagine the 
nefarious purpose for which the seeming 
affection of the defendant was thus la- 
vished upon iilm. The partnership in bu- 
siness which the learned counsel had men- 
tioned, coutinued for sometime between 
the plaintiff and ilte defendant, and upon 
its dissolution, coiitiary to what otiea 
happens in such cases, tlie mutual friend- 
ly regard wiiich they (apparently) botli 
entertained towards each other still rc- 
maiued nndimini'.hed. — In the month of 
May last the plaintiff found it necessary 
to go to Balu^ore roads for the purpose of 
recruiting his health. Tlie defendant, in 
pursuance of the wicked plan which he 
.had formed, and in order to lull the un« 
fortunate parents into security for the 
more easy accomplishmcut of his nefarious 
purposes, came forward with hU usual ap- 
parent wariuth of feeling, and expressed 
the greatest anxiety for the plaintiffs 
comfort durinc his excursion, and proffer- 
ed his seivices and atiimdance upon the 
occasion, which were tliankfully accepted. 
Mr. Fergusson here a'^ked, if it was pos- 
jiible to suspect such a man ? He would 
say no, we ought not ; for if such profes- 
sions were always to be treated with sus- 
picion, there would be an end to all social 
inteicour'^e amongst men. The learned 
gentleman said he ha'l now to approach 
the diCidful catastrophe of this story.— 
Shortly after the retuinof the plaintiff 
and defendant, tlie plaintiffs family were 
invited to pass the day with Capt. and Mi-c. 
Maddock at Ballygunge to celebrate the 
anniversary of their wedding day. The 
defendant, considered almost as one of. 
the family, was invited also. 'Hie learned 
couD'^el here reverted to the conduct of the 
deluded toung lady (tutored no doubt for 
that pui'pose by ber abandoned seducer) 
for some time previous to this day, as be- 
ing calculated to raise great anxiety iu the 
minds of her parents, particularly of her 
mother. Her demeanour on several oc- 
casions was strange, and in particular she 
dwelt more than once on the subject of 
the lunatic asylum, and the state of the 
unfortunate beings who are the objects of 
the iustitutiou. Knowing, as we all dO) 
the sequel of tlie story, tlie purpose of 
this device, hatched in the depraved mind 
of the defendant, ia apparent. But to 


proceed, it would appear, that on the day 
ill question, upon the separation of the fa- 
mily, about ten o’clock iu the evening. Miss 
Coiiiberbach took leave of her sister, as if 
they were about to separate for ever, but 
whicli did not then excite any extraordi- 
nary feeling of surprise iu her sister, as 
she had for some time previous, appeared 
to be much depressed in ^spirits. The 
learned ueiitlemau here shewed, ihat all 
the ai ts tliin mo'>t abandoned of men must 
have lued, failed to break asunder those 
links by wliich nature binds us to our 
kiiulied. What must have l>eeu his feeU 
iiigs(if the woid be not profaned by so 
applying it) when he saw the last agonising 
pang endured by his victim, at parting 
from those to whom she had so long been 
unitetl by every tie of affection that can 
bind us to each other. Mr. Fergusson then 
went on to state, that on the following 
morning, the 4th of June, the plaintiff as 
iwuai came early into town ; that about 
7 o’clock in the morning, he was called 
to the gardens by a note from his wife, 
dcMring that nothing might prevent his 
immediate return. On his arrival at the 
gardens, he met a friend upon the stairs, 
from whose counten.ince he perceived that 
something dreadful had occurred. He 
would leave to those who heard him to 
imagine, for he would not attempt to 
describe,, what must have been the ago- 
nised filings of adoating father, upon 
learning that bis favorite daughter had 
come to an untimely end, and what must 
have been the horror of both the parents, 
when they learned, that the cause of this 
dreadful catastrophe, was a fear of ap- 
pioaching insanity !— in itself insanity ; 
where could they look for comfort ? — not 
to their only remainingchild or children ; 
for in the nature of this most dreadful of 
all maladies, it was to lie believed, that 
their blood too must have received the 
taint ; Iml it was necessary, Mr. Fer- 
gusson said, to recur more pavticidarly to 
the circumstances which followed the 
immediate discovery of the sapposed 
death of the piaintilfsdaugbter. He then 
proceeded to state, that soon after the 
plaintiffleft his gardeii-liouse for Calcatta, 
the Ayah of Miss Comberbacb entered 
the room of Mrs. Comberbacb, exclaiming' 
that her young mistress whs gone, and put 
a letter into tlie hands of Mrs. Comber- 
bacb, which had been left on a couch, 
conveying the dreadful intelligence of her 
daughter, having, through the fear of ap- 
proaching insanity, put an end to ex- 
istence by drewning herself. The^me 
of distress and horror that followed* 
none could imagine but thi^e who shared 
In it. - It was too much for the friends 
who kindly endeavoured to soothe the 
despair that seized this unfortunate family. 
Tlie circumstances already mentioned, 
respecting that late demeanour of this 
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uafortunateyouiig la<!y, served toostrongly 
to impress upon her parents the belief of 
lier miserable end ; every thing tliat 
followed, toncurred to remove the slight- 
est doubt that could be eiiteitained of 
lier death, and under that impression her 
wretched parents continued, until they 
were awakened to fre\h and still more 
dreadful angaisii, by learning, that their 
daughter still lix'ed, but that she lived 
pollutetl, di'ihoaoured, and lost foj ever! 
He then pioceeded to state the conduct of 
the defendant through the whole of the 
scene of villainy. On the morning of the 
4th he appeared at the gaideus with a*l 
the outward signs of grief, and of sympa- 
thy with the agonised feelings of the un- 
fortunate parents. After shedding an 
abundance of tears, he returned to town 
with the declared intention of waiting 
upon Commodore Hayes, for the purpose 
of obtaining the assi:;tance of his boats 
and divers to wait for and recover the 
body; and at the .‘'ame time icquesied, 
that he might be allowed to take with 
him the letters and papers that had been 
found, ill order to siiew tlieni to his 
family dnd the other friends of the plaintiff. 
He returned to the gardens in the evening, 
and with his usual expressions of auxivty 
and interest for the family, yd\<i that they 
ought not to be left aloue in such deep 
affliction, and tliat he was dctenninerl to 
remain ail night. He slept in thebed that 
had 80 lately been occupied by the lost 
young lady, the only bed then vacant iii 
the bouse. Upon meeting Capt. iMaddock 
the next ninrniiig, he declared that 
nothing should induce him to sleep in 
that room again, ns Louisa had appeared 
to biro in the night, and questioned him 
ta to bis being in her bed. '’I'lie whole of 
this transaction was uop.iraileled in real 
life or In fiction, such dreadful depravity 
had never yet been attempted (o he 
painted, even in romance. Tlie writer of 
such a stoiy would have been described as 
an author devoid of aii skill. Probabilities 
are often violated by such writei*s, but 
they are expected to confine themselves, 
at least to that of which human nature is 
fiupposed to be capable. When the de- 
fendant next appeared at the gardens, 
which was the Sunday following the day 
on which he had witnessed and ttiumph- 
ed over the scene of desolation he liad 
occasioned, he appeared in deep mourn- 
ing, saying that his relationsliip to the 
family througli Capr. Maddock, entitled 
him to appear so, and that he mourned 
her loss as deeply as lie could that of a 
beloved sister. At that very moment, this 
wretched young person was living with 
him iu bis house, the cdiject and victim of 
his Iwatal sensuality! Was theie any 
thinglike this to be found in the annals 
of human depravity ? 3Ir. F.said he would 
not advert to the insult which was ufitred 


to the public, and to many of those who 
beard him, by the defendant canning 
about and shewing to them the letters 
ami papers of wliicli tliere could be no 
doubt that the defendant liim^elf was the 
author. He (Air. F.) would gladly quit a 
subject so disgusting, and would proceed 
to call the evidence in suppoitof the case 
which he had stated. Tiie defendant 
had fled fiom justice, hut he could never 
fly from the pangs of a guilty conscience. 
A whole life of leinoise and penitence (if 
such evercould le.jcli aheait so steeled and 
hardened}, would be iii''ii!ficient to atone 
for .such conijdicateil vvicKetlness. — Capt. 
Thomas Maddock, a witness for the plain- 
tiff, sworn. I am married to tiie plain- 
tiff’s eldt-st dauglner ; 1 was maiiied in 
June 181.1 ; 1 am lelated to the defend- 
ant ; 1 am Ids first coii^in ; the defendant’s 
father is, I b.die^calive ; he is a gentleman 
offortune, of landed e.state. 1 was acquaint-' 
ed with Miss Louisa Combeilmch, the 
plaintiff’s daughrer. During my know- 
ledge of that young lady, her conduct and 
demeanour was correct in every respect. 
She lived on (he be.st of terms vvith her 
parents ; they were very much atttiched 
to her, and had behaved most affectio- 
nately towards ht*r upon all occasions. 
Her education had been that of a person 
religiously and moially brought up. 1 
believe her conduct never evinced any 
thing to the contra] y ; it was the conduct 
of a person who appeared to have been 
so educated. The residence of the plain- 
tiff, from the lime that I mairicd liis 
daughter until now, was at Garden Reach. 
Mr. Cuinherbach is an attorney of this 
cemrt, and the defendant also was so. 
The defi'iidant was an attorney of the 
court, and clerk to the chief justice. He 
h ul man led tiie daughter of the chief 
justice ; >iie is still living iu Calcutta. 
The plainlitf and defendant entered into 
paitiieiship as attoniies, shortly after the 
defendant*', arrival in thi.s country ; that 
partnership continued for some time. 
They were on terms of the strictest friend- 
ship during that period, and tliat friend- 
ship coiiiimied after the dissolution of the 
purtnei'.shi{i as befoie. Mis'^ Cumiierbacli 
visited in the family of the chief justice ; 
she wa.s on terms of intimacy with tfie la- 
dies of that family; they shewed great 
kindness to her. I'lie plaintiff appeared to 
have full confidence m the defendant. The 
defendant continued his visits at Garden 
Reach fora considerable time, and was 
well received there by the plaintiff’s fami- 
ly. He was received at his table as a 
member of the family, as if he bad been 
his son ; he wafV treated with extreme 
kindness. In May 1018, I remember the 
plaintiff going to Saiigor roads for hU 
health; the defendant accompanied him 
upon that occasion. The plaintiff has 
been severely afflicted with the gout fur 
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«ninc years past ; npon tlje occasions of 
tht'se illnesses, tlie defendant shewed 
great inieu*st and ansleiy fur tiie plain- 
tiff’s health, and frequently attended him 
persuually. In M ly JdI8, f resided at 
Hally Gunge, I lemeniber tlie plaintifT-s 
tamily djuing witli me on the dd ot June, 
af»out a fortnight alter the plaintifrs le- 
tiirn from ISaugor. TItat w.f' onilieau- 
iiireisary of my marriage, OnMi'S Com- 
herhaeli taking leave on that occasion 
after dinner at night, she embraced her 
sisteijMrs. Maddock, in an extraoidiiuiry 
]nanuei\ I hamied lier into the caniage, 
and [)erctfived that she was much agitated 
and but>t into tears and hurtled into the 
catriage. Site did not say any thing to 
me particular on that occasion ; hut on 
the morning of that day, she requested 
that I would look into a vvoik-hox of 
liers on my ne::t visit 4o Gardcti-Heach. 
On the next moniiiigaboiit sfaen or eight 
o’clock, when I got up, 1 leceived a note 
fiom Mis, Comberbaeh, to request that I 
would go to Gatdeii llcacli. I went in 
con^equeuce to tite plaimitT’s house ; 
when 1 went there I \va> met at tlie foot 
of the stairs by Mrs, Simp'On. iMr. and 
Mrs. Simpson lived in the next carden 
house to the plaintiff’s, When I aimed 
at the plaiiitifTs liou.seon the occasion, he 
and Mrs. Coinbeibacfi were b<ith there. 
On my arrival Min. Simpson pm into my 
hands a letter ; this paper A i> that let- 
ter ; I have seen Mi^« C'umbeihach write, 
and am acquainted ith her !iaud-wi vimg. 
The paper A is in her hatuUwntmg. 
The paper B is also in her fiaud-writing ; 
it was inoio-jed in the paper A. The paper 
C is also ill her liand-wiiiing, and was 
siiewii to me afterwarils. The paper !> * 
is aNo in her hand-writing. That paper 
D was hiund in iMi'‘S ConilKTlttich’s work- 
box. 'J'lie paper C was found either iu 
her wiitiug'dc'k or one <jf her diawei's. 
The slip of paper C is iu Mi>'' Cumber- 
bach’s hand-vvritiug, and was anucx.d to 
the paper D, when thc'-amewas (ound. 
On that occasion, when I arrived at the 
plaintiff’s house, I found the plaintiff and 
Mrs. Cornberhiich in a state ot grc.it grief, 
arhiag from their daughter’s ahsence, and 
flic discoveiy of tliese letters. A >eaiTli 
was marie with regard fr> any papers that 
might he found that would lead to any fur- 
iiitrdiscoveiy, and as to the state of her 
dotiies that slie hail on the day before ; 
the clotJ es were ail foiinrl, with the ex- 
ception of a dressi- g gown, and it was 
concluded that she had drowned heiself. 
I rememher the detendant arriving that 
morning at Garden Reach at the plaintiff’s 
house. He airived there about iO o’clock 
in the forerionn. On his anival,all these 
papers that have been .shewn tt> me were 
shewn to the defendant, Mr. Croft; he 

* The pa{)tr marked 1) being uw-afortant, i* 
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read them, and shewed as much grief as 
aiiy member of the family, and shed tears. 
He returned to Calcutta with the inten- 
tion of going to CoinmoJme Hayes, In or- 
der to proem e tioiu him boars -ind divers 
toseaich toi tlie body ol Miss Comberbaeh. 
He reliirned again to the plaintiff’s liousis 
oil the eveiiiim of that day. Oa his re- 
tuiii, he dined with the family and slept 
there. Tfie inipiession on me was that 
Miss Cotnberbacii was drowned. I had 
no doubt of it; that was the impressiou 
on tile rest oi the family ; i continued iu 
that belief until tlie tune when she was 
taken from the house of Mr. Cioft, ou 
the 16th of Dec. last ; the parents ap- 
peared to be impressed with the same 
belief aa myself, during that period; the 
detendant slept at the plaiulifTs house ou 
t!ie night of the 4th of June last ; he slept 
in the same bed winch had been iMisd 
Coinherbach’s, the only vacant bed pre- 
pared in the lioure ; in the morning of 
the 5th June, the defendant appealed to 
he veiy nmcli affected, and stated to me 
tliat he had had a restless night, and that 
he had certainly seen Miss Comberbaeh, 
On tliat morning he returned again to 
Cu’cutra and stiii continued to visit in the 
plaintiff’s family. On the 16th of Dec. 
last, I remember tlie di.'-coverv of Miss 
Comberbaeh was made. In consequence 
ot iuforinaiion wiiicli I received I went 
with some friends of Mr. Comberbaeh to 
a house on the Cirttdar Roatl ; we found 
hei in that house ; that house was occu- 
pied by the defendant ; at the time when 
we w'ent the defendant was not in the 
house; we carried Miss Coiuberi>acli 
away to the liouse of her father. On the 
Dioiuiiig of the 4ih of June these letters 
and papers, to which I have spoken, w'ere 
taken away by the defendant in order to 
shew ilieni to the fiiendsof the family; 
it was he that proposed taking them for 
that purpose. iMi>s Comberbaeh was, in 
June last, about ly or 20 years of age{ 
Ml>s Combfi hacli understood the Fieiwli 
language very well. I recollect her traus- 
lating papers upon business for lier fatlier, 
both from Fiench into English, and from 
EmriUh into French. Site has also fre- 
quently copied letters for him upou busi- 

UO'.S. 

Capt. M.’s evidence being closed, the 
letters, of wuich the following ai'e copies, 
were* read. 

Leiiermarked ever dear and 

respected parents; — Before meets 
your eye, your poor Uoui^a will have 
found in a watery crave, the only refu}^ 
that is left to her from insanity, 'fo escajic 
this worst of human calamities, I shall, 
when 'all are buried in sleep, hasten to 
the river, and In its waters tind a 8i»cedv 
but not painful death. Von, my d'’ar 
mother, who know that I liave lone he- n 
a prey to the terrors of appioacliit.g in>-i- 
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nity, will be less shockeil aud surprized 
than my lather, w'!u» knows not tlmt his 
)^>or daughter has for many years dreaded 
it; but of late, as the symptoms have 
kicreased, the idea has become more 
jooted and strong. I Imre been subject to 
bonible and iudescviiiable pains and burn- 
ings in the bead, vvhicn will even deprive 
me for a time of recoiieclion ; I have also 
been subject to dUchaige? of water from 
tliehead, which I once nnguaidedly told 
you of, but you suspected not the cause, 
the horrible cau>e of it ; none knew but 
myself. My beloved paients! to leave 
you is misery; but to Ihe U to indict 
oa you a still greater one ; death is far 
preferable to the loss of leuson; surely, 
you would not wish to see me live, ie~ 
dm;ed to this last state of human mi-ociy, 
a burthen to my family, and an object of 
piiy to the world. From a very eailyai^c 
I have been at limes subject to the fcais 
1 am now conlirmed in; before )on, niy 
dearest father, \ have endeavonied to ap- 
pear cheerful, that I might not ca^jso 
yon unavailing distress; hut tiic eifort 
loaof late been so painful, that 1 have 
l>eeD obliged to avoid as much as po^^sible 
Towr presence, it is my last request, that 
you break my death cantiou'‘ly to my 
beloved mother j tell her the greatest proof 
of affection she can shew me, is not to re-, 
grettlie loss of one, wbo-e life niu^t have, 
bad.sbe lived, ended in madness. Tell 
ber'Uoc to increase my sin ot leaving the 
world before f am summoned by making 
we also answerable for the mUery of my 
parent., hi Harriet you will tind a^ good 
and affectionate a daughter, a-s to me she 
ever been a kind and indulgent sistei : 
yoti'know not how good siie was to your 
Lonba when she had no parents in Fng- 
laod to protect her : in your graiidcbild 
you will ffnd another source of comfort. 
To write this letter has been a {kainfiil 
ftnd a trying task, but I shall yet have to 
compose myself before I see you, for be- 
fore you I must appear so, Vou wouhl 
not let me die, but I cannot hesitate 
while insanity stares me in the face. 
Were i to live a little longer, it might be 
too late for me to avoid it. 1 can wrife 
1)0 more ; pi ay for me, beloved parent^, 
and may God for ever blc^-^ »iikI piotccr 
you. Oh ! my parent-^! do you think I 
could leave you if 1 did not feel how ur- 
gent is the necessity } For all your ten- 
der care of me, accept my most grateful 
thanks; once again I iiitreai you not to 
Biouin the loss of your affectionate daugh- 
tm’y Louisa Comberbach. 

Letter mnrked fl.— (Mrs. Maddock) — 
Tlie last day of my existence will be pass- 
ed with you, my ever behued sister, and 
the close of it in the imd>tof my family; 
to pare from you all will be a heait-rend- 
iiig pang, but 1 ha', e wavered loo hin? ; 
my mind is nov^ lu.i !e up. lUiiiet, be- 


loved sister, I cannot write, it is too 
painful ; accept my last thanks for ail 
your kiudnesss to me. 1 would a^k you, 
Harriet, if you have another daughter to 
let her be named alter me. Do not mourn 
the loss of oue whose only regret at leav- 
ing tills woild will te in parting from 
those .she loves so dearly ; that once ovei, 
she will be happier tliau she could have 
been in this life. Fray for me, and may 
the God of HeaiTn bless and protect you, 
my beloved niece, ami my dear Maddock. 
iruc*ni.‘<cious that you see me for the last 
tune, you will smile on me when we parr. 
Oh, Hanict! what a moment of trial 
will that be for your poor sister. Once 
!u»)re, <»od for ever bless yon, dear be- 
!<»vt(l Ikwriei, think some limes, but not 
oitl) sorrow of yoiir temlcrly attached sis- 
Ur, l.OUlftA CoMBEttBACH. 

<>/ ftaper fnund ui the worh-ho.v.-^ 
(Maikcd L'.j — Night. Wednesday: be- 
I^*.'ed Harriet, comfort my parents, and 
do imr leave them. In parting from you 
all, I have already suiTeicd worse thaa 
dcHtli. 

Comm(»dore Hayes was thencalleil, who 
stated that the defemlant called upon him 
and ^cqne^ted that he would take steps to 
recover ihe body of .Miss C. whom he, 
Commodoie Hayts, and family believed 
to have b'cn drowned. He accordingly 
sent out boat', niid tlie river was dragged 
H' far down a'J Fiutali. The defendant 
al.'o shewed me some letter'* that Mbs C. 
lelt behind her. The letters now shewn 
me ai e il»c >amc. The tlefeinlaut appear- 
ed to be much grieved at the loss the 
plaintiff had siistaiiied. The next witne''S 
called was a servant of the defeudaut, 
who proved iMiss C. and the defendant 
having been togetlier in June last, the 
witness having hi (ended them a ser- 
vant when they went up the rirer; they 
slept in the ‘^ame cabin. Ho also attend- 
ed them after their return, and they 
always slept in the same loom. 

Ur. Vonng w »•* then called, who proved 
the young lady to be pregnant.— After the 
evidence ha<l been gone through, the 
judues consulted as to damages, and the 
judgmem was delivered by Sir F. Mac- 
naghten in the absence of the chief jus- 
tice. He said it was vain to expect in 
such a society as this, that the judges 
should not hear something out of diiors 
on all matters of much expectation which 
were to come befoie them; they could, 
however, divest their minds of all that 
they had heard in coiiversation, and judge 
entirely from the allegations and proofs 
which were adduced in court. In this 
case he ob^erred that their feeling? coin- 
cided with those which he believed were 
univci^al, and which in such a case vyere 
he hoped naturally inspired. It wa.s a 
ca’«e, he said, in which tliere was neither 
standard nor ^ca!c to measure or lo weigh 
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<Jamages. If they contemplated the con- 
duct of the defendaut, tiiey were of opi- 
nion that no riamage« could, sa d^'aiiist 
him, be cOBsideied excessive, abUough to 
enable him to pay them, he m ght t»e con- 
demned to driwlgery tor theresiot Ida Ufe. 
As to the plaintiff, tl»e distresa and sor- 
rows to whicli the defendant’s vilUny, for 
so he would call it, had entailed upon 
him and his family, they were not lo ]»e 
compensated by any sum of money, how- 
ever enormous ; and he observed that 
lh(»e to whom the court might be dis- 
pi)sed to award the largest damages, were 
the men lo whom the receipts of them 
would be the least gratitication. In this 
case he said theie was a rule which he 
conceived all men would think leasotniblc 
in adoption. Here is a gentleman, who, 
at a considerable expense, had given Ids 
daughter the best education. From her 
accoinpUsUments, leaving her natural p.ir- 
tiaiiry out of the (jucstion, he had reason 
to expect her set'UmciU in the wotld ia 
sucli a manner as would be satisfactory to 
her parents, and afford them, by her 
society, a <l<9me>tic comfort for the reH 
of their lives. Thi‘» prospect was not only 
terminated, but icwiNed. The unfoitu- 
aategii'l has been tiuown back upon them, 
stained aud dchled, no longer the object 
of honourable clioicc, and in^tc.idof cheer- 
ing hope, they now see nothing in her 
but that which luiivt peipetuate their 
sufferings. Ihegnaut tw she ij*, instead 
of expecting an ift‘‘Ue which Would have 
added to ihov happiness, tlvcymedooiued 
to see, in the off>piiug of their dauchter, 
that winch (in tiicir imaginathmat lea^t) 
will be but a living testimony ot their dis- 
honour. In this situation, it is surely not 
too much to give such damages to the di*- 
consoiate father as will buely enable him 
to support this burden ; and »t is certainly 
reasonable, that tlie man who has caused 
sneU a calamity should bear liiose charges, 
the payment of winch he ha^ made it im- 
possible for the falhe\\io dheharge with 
sutisfartion to himself. He sahl he hail 
heard it alfirmed as to ihia young lady, 
that she was the more culpable trom the 
circnmRtaiices of her seducer being a in.u- 
riedman; but he thoimht otherwise. .4s 
to the seducer, tlie ubsenation was no 
improvement of his case ; and as to her, 
he was of opinion that it was a verv great 
exteiiuatlou of her misconduct. There 
was not a person allvc^ lie said, who 
could believe that she would have <lelibe- 
rately consented to tiie sacrifice of her 
dtaracter and virtue for the purpose of 
becoming the concubine of a married m'in. 
It never was, it never could have been a 
matter of electiou with her. Had he not 
been mariied, she might w^ll have been 
exi>ected to have been more upon her 
guard, or she might ha^'C been tliought to 
hare yielded up her affections in the hope 


of marriage ; as the case stood, there was 
no way of accounting for her infatuatioii, 
but by supposing that she was got the bet- 
ter of, by imperceptible degrees, which be 
believed never would have happened, if 
she, from the knowledge she had of the 
relation in which he stood to another, bad 
not iece'wed his attentions as those of % 
man who could not possibly have had « 
design upon her. We iiave it in evidence, 
he said, tiiat the father had performed alt 
his duties; that the young lady was well 
educated and acccoinjdished ; that shebnd 
been inirtructed in tjje precepts of mora- 
lity ami religi;^n ; but under all thedr- 
cumstances, the court were anxious, out 
of consideration to the plaintiff, to av^d 
that which might be considered an Insult 
t(j him, in giving what might be called 
vindictive dnmaccs ; they would not do 
him the wrong to suppose that his suffer- 
ing-i could be at all compensated by any 
sum of money ; they felt anxious that lie 
sliottld be perfectly satisfied, and believed 
that by giving siicii a sum as would cihw 
vince every one of their sense of his blame- 
lessness and ineiits, they would do all that 
he desired ; they theiefore found a ver- 
dict in damages tor 25,000 lupees. 

post Office . — The loss of the packet by 
the Lang, by ihe oveiietling of the boat 
with the letters, ha« excited much sensa- 
tion in Calcutta, and mea'*uresare takhiff 
to forward the packets overlaud, instead 
of sending them by water, 

SHfPPIS'C iNTBLLiGEVCE. 

of the Pftra^'on . — It is oiir painful 
task to rcci)rd ilie loss of tlie ship Pa- 
lagon (from England Aug. 31, and the 
tape Dec. 6), nn Saugor Sand. The me- 
lancholy event happened on liie night of 
the 24Jh March. 'Hie whole of thepas- 
seiigers and crew, with tlie exception of a 
Poriucuesc la^car, who refused to vpiit 
the wreck, have been saved by the Sop4na 
pilot-vessel. The otBcers and volunteers 
on bc.ard the Sophia, much to tlieir cre- 
dit, voliinterrcil their services lo go 5h 
the boat to assist in saving the pas-enaers 
and crew, 'I'hey bnmght the ladK*s, seven 
in nunrber, ai«l C'apt. Keene, who ha« 
been daugeronsly ill for some time, safely 
on shore ; but we ure sorry to learn he ia 
since dead. The vessel hiw suwir, and not 
n« article of property has licen saveil. — 
The Paragon had anchored in tlieiuoraing 
of the d.iy in which she w.is lost, hut af- 
terward-^ drifted an«l strwk on ibe sand. 
She received so much inj»fy» » 

short time afterwards, the water could 
not be kept under by the pumps ; and the 
captain, officers, crevv aricFpa'ssengers had 
scarcely been rtoimvwl into the Sophia 
pilot vessel, when the Paragon went dow'U^ 
and with her an unfoituuate Purtugueta 
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seacunny, who was a passenger, anil who 
it is sakl posjUivery refused to quit the 
ship. If this be true, and if the dauger 
, was so great as may he presumed, it is a 

pity that this unhappy man was nut takeu 
away by force, for his remaining must be 
imputable to madness or flesuati . 

I . Arrivals . — May 7, H, C. ship, Eruaad, 

D. Jones, from Miulras jst May...n, 

^ Calcutta, J. R. Strayn, from Liveijwol 

i 24th Oct. and Ruenos Ayres, 3d Keb.. .. 

; 12, Maiy, Scott, from Cejion 2dtii April, 

\ —Passengers, Capt. Davies, Capl. Heiny, 

1 Mr. Barker, surgeon, with a detachment 

I of the 2d Ceylon vol. batt. F. 11. iMo- 

I near, merchant. . May 13, Fang, Joseph 

' Clark, from JiO’nlon Dtii Dec., Cape of 

\ Good Hope 2()th Feb., and JMadiiis 8ih 

I May. ...13, Duciiess of Argyie, Cathro, 

i from Bombay. — Passengers, trom Cejlon^ 

j Capt. R. iMoidaiint, S. Svv'nhoe, H. M. 

i Wheeler, C. Miinro, and Lieut. C. JJ. 

j Morley, of the 2d Ceylon i.ol regt. — 

\ Cumbrian, Cooper, trom Bombay. Passeii* 

ger, Mr. C. Grey, coniitiy scivice, De- 
p’trtitreSi May 7, Loid S'lffield, Brown, 
! for Loudon.. ... May 9, Hebe, Stephen- 
j son, for the Cape of Good Hope. ...May 
j 14» Fehia Cowles, Humble, ttn- Livoipool. 

i BIRTtlS. 

; Jan. o. — At Futtvffhur, the lady of R. 

i lilake, ENq. of a son.... Ki, at Mutfui, 

: the lady of Capt. H. H<ivviiey, of a son. 

f'et'. 'S, at liarelly, the lady of H.J.F. 
' Barkely, E-q. of a sou and heii.... 

I ^tnreh 2, at Dnm Dnni, the lady of C.npf. 

i A. Fraser, of the ai tillcry, of a daughter, 

j ,...12, tile lady of J. B-dngate, Esq, 

■ surgeon, of a son. ...18, the lady of 

j Lieut. Robins, Madras estaldishment, of 

a daughter.. .. 27, at Fort William, the 
I lady of Maj. P. L. Giant, acting fort and 

I town major, of a ^ow,. ,, April 8, at 

I Cavviipore, the lady of Lieut. Leesoii, 

H. M.’s 2ist It. iliatf. of a daimhter. . .. 
10, at Kiddeipore, .Mrs. J. W. Taylor, of 
a .son. . . . 27, at Bartilly, the I nly of John 
Ires Bo.*ianqnet, l>q. H. C. civil service, 
of a daughter. . . . AJur/ 1 !, at Chowriug- 
bee, the iadv of W. J. Tnrquaud, Esq. of 
the civil service, of a sou. 

MARRIAGES. 

May 3-— -At Bogwangolab, Mr. John 
Rose to Miss Maria Wane. ...10, John 
Benner, Esq. capt, in H.xM.’s 1 7th rc^t. 
of foot, to Charlotte Hamilton, daughter 
of S. Hamilton, Esq. barrister at law. . 

14, at St. John’s Cathedial, Mr. T. Rfis‘i, 
of (he H.C. marine service, to Miss Mary 
Naylor. . . . Lately, at Dwarka, near Sul- 
taunpore, in the province of Oude, Capt. 
Hugh Ross, 2d »*rt£.2i»t NM., to Elizabeth, 
third daughter of the late Major Watson, 
Bengal N. I., ..Lately, at Meerut, Lieut, 
G. F. HoUand^ 6tU regt., to Miss Eliza 


Maxwell, daughter of Licnt.coL Maxwdi, 
coQimandiiig 2d bat. 6th regt. 

DEATHS. 

March 5 . — At Malda, D. Biown, Esq. 
indigo planter. ... 12, Mrs. E. Bathgate, 
wife of Jas. Bathgate, Esq. snigeon. . . . 
April 2, at Tipperah, of the cholera mor- 
bus, Mr. Ami. Robinson, aged 41 years 
ami 5 months, 24 of whicli he served in the 
officeof judge and magistrateof that station 

(.Mippo.'^ed by the bite of a snake) 
.lane, daughter ot Mr. Scott. . . . 7, Mad. 
Corahe D'iiast, lady of Cha-‘. D’Bast, Esq* 
aged 28.. ..8, at Dfuapore, at iliequai-fers 
of Maj. Bionghion, einnmandiug tiie Eu- 
ropean regt., John Bunce, Ksq. smgeon 
ot (hat corp'.. . .. 9, Cha**. NiehoNon, Ksq. 
late merctiani and indigo planter, aged 76 

10, John Christian Waage, Esq. sn- 

petcargo oi the DauLsIi ship Frederick, 
aged 26. . . . Same day, Mr. John Wedder- 
1 V, aged 60. ... 14, at the house of Capt. 
Beuuet, of the cholera morbtis, Mr. J, 
Moiris, chief oiftcj r of the ship 'riieodo- 
sia, aged 2'^. ... Lately, on his w'ay 
down to Calcutta, on the river near 
Berhamporc, wlieiher he was pi oceediiig 
lor the recovei 7 of his health, Mr. S. 
Banles Pinaeiz, au HRvI^tallt to tlie oifice 
of the boaid of coiumi'sionei'.> tor liehar 
and Bena'cs. . .. .*//;;•// 29, at Lucknow, of 
the hooping cough, Jane, the youngesi 
daughter ot Bi ig.-inajoi* H. K. G. Cooper, 
aged 1 year and 18 dajs.. .. Same day, at 
Dinapoie, Harry, the \oongest son of 
Capt. Anriol, of the H.C. Europeau regt.» 
aged 3 yeais and 19 mouths. 

MADRAS. 

CIVtL APrOlNTMENTS. 

2— Maj. S. M‘Donall, to Bl* fr- 
•sident at Hie courts of the rajahs ofTra- 
^aiicore and Cuciwn. 

Man Mr. J. Hutt, register to the 
provincial court of appeal ami circuit for 
the centre division. 

LOC4L AND raoVlNCIAL. 

j4prU 8.— The Loid Bishop of Calcutta 
cou'cciated flie hntving-ground belonging 
to St. Maiy’s (iiurch ; aud next Tuesday, 
the 13th, he Ims appointed for consecra- 
ting St. Rlary Magdaleu’s church tA 
Pounamaiec. 

AprJ 17 . — Last Sunday evening the 
funeral of Mr. Duncan, who.se regretted 
death is raentloDcd in the Obituary, took 
place with the honour due to his tank; 
liis remains were attended to the place of 
inteinieut by a numerous assemblage of 
friends. Mr. Duucau's valuable services 
ucie for more than 30 years devoted to 
the benefit of the public, and the relief of 
siilferiug liumanity ; and during the whole 
of tiidt period, it may be truly said, that 
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be always erinced a firm, bninane, and 
honourable disposition, the remembrance 
of which must render his memory nni- 
versally respected. 

15. — The Bishop of Calcutta em- 
barked on board the Stanmorefor Penang. 

A^il 30. — ^The Ernaad sailed for Cal- 
cutta with his Exc. Sir T. Hisiop, accom- ‘ 
panied by Lieut. Col. Blacker, Capt. Edens, 
Lieut. Van Bueile, and iVIr. Stephenson, 
suigeon. During H. E.’s absence all re- 
ports of the army are to be made to Lieut. 
Gen. Trapaud. 

Cholera, Mag 8. — We regret to learn, 
that they have had a dreadfiil visitation of 
the epidemic cholera at Gen. Pritvler"s 
camp. From the 17th to the 24th April, 
Maj. Trench, 89th ; Lieuts. O’Hara, pio- 
neers; Walters, rifle corps; and Algeo, 
34th, all fell victims to it. Still, we are 
informed, that the Europeans suSered, 
compaotively, but little, eighteen only 
baving died ; but of the natives, not less 
than two thousand. — Madras Gazette, 

The Atmosphere. — Severe weather has 
been experienced in the bay. It reached 
far to the southward and eastward ; it 
has been felt at Masulipatam. Two large 
brigs have foundered, and several have 
been driven on shore. We regret to add, 
that many lives have been lost. Inland, 
the weather, for the season, is extremely 
pleasant. We have not, as yet, been fa- 
voured with our hut land winds, and the 
sea bi-eeze gcuerally sets in at an early 
hour in the morning. At night we have 
heavy dews, Wi.'ch is unusual at this sea- 
son. — Mag 8. 

Supreme Court. — April 3. — On Satur- 
day, before the rising of the court, Edw. 
Higmnson, Esq. who arrived from Eng- 
land in the Aberdeen, took the oaths, and 
was duly admiKed as an attorney, so- 
licitor and proctor. 

SHIPPING INTEtLIGENCE. 

The Wanstead, driven from our roads 
in the storm of 24th Oct. is arrived at the 
Cape with the loss of her mizen-masts. 

ArrieaU. — Mag 9. — Blenheim, Sbirly, 
from London, 10 Dec. Madeira, and Isle 
of France 1 1th April. . . . Richmond, Horn, 
from London 29tb June. ...13. Aurora, 
Earl, from Colombo Sth May. Passengers, 
M. -M. and H.C. officers and troops, Ed. 

Abell, Esq 21. Barton, Claridge, 

from- Newcastle 8th Aug., St. Helena and 
Cape of Good Hope 27th March. Pas- 
sengers, Miss Holloway, Maj. West, 
LieuCNoble, and Mess. Card,W. Holloway. 

Departuret . — April 7. — David Scott, 
Hunter ; Mangles, Lardner, and Mar- 
garet, Allen ; all three for England. — 
Passengers by the DaWd Scott. To Eu- 
rope t Lieut. VV, Williamson, 3d N. I. ; 
Lieut. Owen Jones, lOth N.I. ; Messrs. 
J. l\iUoh. A. Tulloli, and H- Tjtlloh.— 
By tire Mangles ; Mr. and Mrs. Baker and 
Asiatie Joum,—No. 4i7. 


two children, also a detachment of H.M. 
25th dragoons. — ^fhe Ajax is expected to 
sail for England at the end of the week* 
Passengers : Mr. and Mrs. Babington and 
child, Mrs. Ross, Miss D. Martin, Mr. 6. 
Harrison, Capt. Evans. — ^The sliip Wel- 
lington, from Calcutta, bound to the Cape 
of Good Hope and Gibraltar, touched at 
Bimlipatam, and received the following 
passengers. — For England; Mrs. Cazalet 
and child, and Capt. Bingham. — Foritho 
Cape ; Mr. and Mrs. Paske and &Duly, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lock and family. 

On Friday last the brig Prime, Capt. 
Lewis, arrived from Penang, with IS®. 
Malay recruits, for H.M.’s 1st Ceylon regt. 

BIRTHS. 

March 25. — At Pondicherry, the lady of 
Capt. CoIIettee, of the 7th light cav,, of a 
daughter. ... ..fytrif 1, at Bangalore, the 
lady of E. St. John Mildmay, Esq, of H.M. 
22d L. D. of a daughter. ... 16, at Arnee, 
Mrs. Penelope Malbon, wife of Capt. B. 
Malbon, of the country serrice, of a 
daughter,. .. 19, at Ellore, the lady of 
Capt. G. Jackson, com. the 1. recruiting 
<l£p6t, of a son, ... 27, the lady of H. 
Cliamier, Esq. civil service, of a son, , .. 
at Vellore, the lady of C. Currie, Esq. 
gar. assist, surg. of a son.. ..Mag 2, at 
Bangalore, the lady of Capt. J. Wahab, 
com. thefitb extra batt. of a soo....l}» 
at Negapatam, the lady of T. Boiletw,. 
Esq. of a sou. 

MARRIAGES. 

March 27. — At Arcot, Capt. Cbas. Geo. 
Alves, brigade major in the centre divisHln 
of tiie army, to Miss Mary Browne... 
May 10, F. Alexaoder, Esq, to }4iss 
E. Paul, only daughter of T. Paul, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

March 15 In Brig.gen. DovetoB's 

camp, of a severe liver complaint. Comet 
Chas, Hastings Bird, qr.mast. of the 2d 

light car 23, of the cholera, in camp*. 

near Guddock, Lieut. N. G. Algeo, H. M. 

34lh reg April 10, at the res. QaUiNt* 

T. L. R. Walcott, Esq 10, at 

Lang’s Gardens, John Duncan, Esq. Hard 
member of the medical board at the 
presidency.. , .16, at Bangalore, Cwt. 
T. Price, of H.M.’s 34th reg ....32, 
ill camp, near Dummul, in tlie night, 
Lient. L. Walters, of the rifle corps 
....24. in camp, near Guddock, Lirat. 
and Ad}-’ H. O'Hara, 2d tett. pkmeen. 
.... Mag 10, aged 34 years, after a very 
long and distressing illness, Capt. H.- 
Wilkinson, 13th reg. N. I. and Maj. trf 
brig, in the ceded districts. ... 13, at 
Cnmoor, Sarah, the wife of C. Roberts, 

Esq 15, of the cholera morbus, Mw.- 

Mary Heming, the wife of Capt. J. HeOK 
ing, of engineers.... 18, at Madras, on 
the morning of Tuesday, W. M'Taggart, 
Esq. of the firm of Arbutbuot, De Monse, 
M'Taggart and Co. 

Voi. VIII. 3 8 
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B(5MBAY. 

CIVIL ATPOINTMBNTS. 

May 17. — Mr. V. Hale, judge, and cri- 
ntoal judge iu the soutlieru Coucan. 

, Mr. W. Stubbs, registrar. 

Mr. J. H. Belly, collector and mag. in 
|he Sonthern Concan. 

Mr. R. L. Reid, act. 1st assist, to ditto, 
j, Mr. J. A. Shaw, act. 2d ditto. 

- Mr. T. Williamson, act. Ist assist, to 
the collector and magistrate at Surat. 

Mr. E. B. Mills, ^t. 2d assist, to the 
collector at Ahmedabad. 

Mr. T. C. Frazer, collector of sea cus- 
toms in the Concan. 

MILITAltY APPOINTHENTS AND 
PBOMOTIONS. 

AfrU 29.— The undermentioned cadets 
for the infantry of the season, 1817, are 
promoted to lieutenants, and permanently 
posted to regiments : — Skinner Turner, 
Thomas Richard Billamore, William Rol- 
lings, Charles Waddle Watkins, Thomas 
tSibborn, Henry Liddell, George Smith, 
Wiltiam Keys, John Adara Walsh, Ollgett 
A^tkinson Woodhonse, (posted to the ca- 
iwry.) Joseph Rohert Woodhonse, Charles 
Cromwell Massey, Geoige Clarke, George 
6ramam Goddard, Andrew Smith Sliortt, 
James Liddell, (posted to the cavalry.) 
Charles Walter, Thomas Lechoiere, 
James Scott, John Thomas, John Sand, 
Pooley Kensington, Joseph Hugh Mills 
Layken, Edward Halliim, Charles Mathe- 
stm, James Finlay, James Pooley Boswell, 
Cb^es Frederick Eldertoii, John Forbes, 
Thomas Marshall, Henry Spencer, John 
Brooks, (posted to the cavalry.) William 
Carage,. Robert Cameron Cowao, Meil 
Campbell, Graham Lloyd, Edward Byug 
Wilkins, Robert Webb Smith, William 
}iyi Waterfied, Anthony Dod, James 
^orbeSy Michael Mazwell Shaw, William 
Wilkie, Thomas Graliam, Charles Henry 
Johnson, Chartes.Francis Petty, Benjamin 
Kingston, William Frederick Allen, Wil- 
Kam Twigg, Homplirey Lyons, George 
White, Edmund Tyrwbitt Jones, Elhanad 
Winebe^er Jones. 

. . It appearing that Kieut. Hynes of tlie 
. Mlth se^., died at sea on bis passage to 
Europe in October, 1815, and as this 
casualty occurred prior to the. original 
potting of the officers who were nam^ in 
orders on the ath iust., the siiuatipn of the 
following are chained, viz : — Lieut. Cath- 
. murt, posted to the 5th regt. Lieut. 
Hewitt, removed back to Si regt. ; Lieut. 
Walker, posted to the 4tb regt. ; Lieut. 
Hordett, and Lieut. Plaisted, posted to 
. Ibe loth regt. ; Lieut. Farrell, posted to 
to 3d. regt. 

The Ctots of the season 1817, stand 
appointed to regiments permanently as 
foliDsrs ;~Earopeau Charles Waddle 


Watkins, Charles Walter, Thomas Lech- 
mere, Anthony Dod, Michael Maicwell 
Shaw. Ist or grenadier regts. N. 
Skinner Turner, 'ITiomas Richard Billa- 
mnre, William Ifollings, Thomas Clibboro, 
George Graliam Goddard, John Sandwitli, 
Edward Byiig Wilkins, Charles Henry 
Johnsou. 

2d N. I., John Adam Walsh, James 
Finlay, Janies Pooley Boswell, George 
White, Edmund Tyrwhitt Jones. 

3d N.l.,— William Key-s, Joseph Robert 
Woodhonse, Charles Matheson, Hetlry 
Spencer, Humphrey Lyons. 

4th N. 1. — Charles Ci omwetl Massey, 
Charles Frederick Elderton, Neil Camps 
bell, Elhatian Winchester Jones. 

5th N. I. — Geoige Smith, James Scott, 
Edward Hallum, William Wilkie, William 
Twigg. 

6lh N. I. — Henry Liddell, Geo. Clarke, 
Pooley Kensington, Graham Lloyd, Chas. 
Francis Pelly. 

7th N.l. — Robert Cameron Cowan,Wm. 
Hill WaterScld. 

8th N. 1. — James Thomas, James For- 
bes, Thomas Graham. 

9th N. L — Joseph Hugh Mills Lnykcn, 
Benjamin Kingston, William Frederick 
Allen. 

10th N. I. — John Forbes, Tliomas Mar- 
ball. 

11th N. I. — Andrew Smith Short, Wm. 
Cavage, Robert IVebb Smith. 

May 27. — Lieiii. D. Capon, to be Adj. 
to the 1st bat. or gre. regt. N. L, vice 
Tylecoto, deceaseil.— Sub Conducter, 
James Gordon, to the rank of Condnrior 
of Ordnance. — Benjamin Phillips, Esg. 
to the rank of first member of the Medi- 
cal Board ; vice, Mr. Surg. Stewart gOlic 
to England.— Assist.surg Dow, to proceed 
to join his station at Busliire, to which he 
stands appointed on the 19tb Dgce^bm' 
last. ‘ aX- r 

May 28.— The appoiotipeiit blade on 
the 14th Inst, of Snrg. I. <3. Moyle, to be 
Garrison .Assist. Surg. of Bombay, is can- 
celled at that officers request. 

May 31. — The appointment made by 
Brig.geo Smith, C B. on 2d iuSt., pf 
Lieut, and brevet Capt. James Sheriff, to 
take cliargc of the office ot Interpreter to 
Coro.offirer and Police Master, is eon- 
firmed until further orders.— Snb-Coii- 
docter, Fitzroy, to be condiietdr rice 
Cloke, pensioned.— Snpcr..SnTg. Suther- 
land Meek, M.D., to be second toiUbrr 
of the Metlical Board ; vice ' Dr.' PhIRps, 
promoted to’ihe rank of first member ; 
Surg. S. Sprodle, to be SaperJUurg. in 
Gozerat ; vice Dr. Meek. 


FORLouen. 

May 10. — Lieut. J. Sutherland, 4tJ 
N. I. attached tohisbiglmetsthe NizaMa's 
reformed cavMry, tosea, (or sixtowfoa. 
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BOMBAT MABINE. 

Aprils . — ^We are gratified to learn, by 
letters received from Bashire, by the An- 
moody, that H. M. ship Edeii had rctorii- 
edwitli the cruirers whicli liad proceeded 
in company witti her to Balireiu, and sa- 
tisfictorily ascertained, that the report 
of the females, stated to te in captivity, 
and publicly soid in tlie bazar of tliat 
place, was totally unfounded. The H.C. 
cruizer, Benares, liatf made a separate 
xisit fo the island, in consequence of rcr 
ports reaching the re.sideot at Bushire, 
tending to confirm the futnier'accounts ; 
but the inquiries by her coniniauder had 
fhe same result. 

Aprils . — With regard to tlie tiviu- 
repOri, of which the sceite was Has al 
Kbfdja^ 'the circumstances were exagge- 
rated, but the substance is true, Tlie 
cttleftaifi of Ra.s al Khyma h is at length 
jicitnowfedged, that tie lias in custody a 
European woman and two cliildreu, lier 
nieces, whom he is ready to deliver up, on 
the return to Ra^ al Khyma of tlie pri- 
soners taken by Capt. I.och in H. M. sliip 
Eden. The Joassmee prisoners will, incon- 
sequence, be sent by the H. C. ci uiser, Ter- 
iiatej and we shall remain in great anx- 
iety until lier return. Tiie unfortunate 
female Captives were said oiiginally to 
be the wife and nieces of an Eurojieau 
officer. How far this is a fact, is still un- 
known. 


tOCAU AND PROVINCIAL, 
Recorder's Court. — Adjourned Ses- 
sions.— VUc lion, the ciiurt of the recor- 
4^, inet on W^ediiesday last, for Uie pur- 
po^of trying a number ot persons fur a 
fiarcibly eotry, a-ssaplt, and riot iii tlie 
house of Alahrauee Voujee, a priestess, 
descended from a long line of holy ances- 
tors. — The trial lasted from Wednesday 
looriiing until Friday eveuiug, when the 
July after a long and patient deliberation, 
brouglit in a verdict of guilty oii tlie two 
principal defendants, on.ilireeout of the 
gix conuts, of which tlie indictment con- 
sisted ; a third was also found guilty, but 
recommended to mercy, tlie other defen- 
,dants were acquitted as being servants of 
the principal offeiiders, ami were dis- 
charge by pioclaroatioii. — On Satunlay 
thedefeiidaiiis were brought up to receive 
the sentence of the court, wlien the two 
principals who vvete fouud guiT-y of tlie 
asaaidt and riot, were severally seiiteuced 
to be confine in the gaol of Bombay for 
the space of one calendar month, to pay 
each of tiiem a fine to tlie king of 80 ru- 
pees, and to find security for keeping the 
peace for twelve month.s ; tliem.selves in 
1,000 rupees, and two secuiities to 500 
rupees eaeli. — 'Fhe other who was recom- 
nutiide to mercy was sentence to pay a 


fine of one rupee lo fhe king, and was 
then discharged. — {Bom. Cour., May 19.y 

miscellanies. — On the anniversary of 
enraged Monaicli’s birtli-day, tlie if. bon. 
tlie Governor gave a b.dl and ■-uppet iff 
tlie settlement, wliicli was numerously 
and brilliantly atteude. • 

April 6. — Sir W. Grant Keir lahdeiif 
fi-om tlie H. C. cruiser Ariel, on his retnm 
from Kutch. We are happy to state that 
every thing has been htdicably' arranged 
in tliat quarter ; the Enfopean part of ffife 
force will immediately rehtro to the' Re- 
sidency. ■ 

April 20.— Theie was a public laM- 
mitiation of the central native school df 
the hoys' scliool-rooiii ; tlie examination 
was attended by ttie arclideacon and 
several gentlemen, ami also by Jemsetjee 
Bqmaiijee, Mnlla Firuz, and otlier native 
inhabifants ;'all of whom expressed them,- 
selres much pleased with tlie proficlfei^ 
of the boys during the short perioifthe 
school has been open ; a few honorary 
medals were distributed among the scho- 
lars who distinguished tliemselves. 

April 23. — 'i’iie htm. Air. Elpiiinstope 
embarked on binird the H. C- sliip Ariel, 
011 a visit to Malwau and Goa. A com'- 
paiiy of H. iM. 47tli regt. embarked far 
Surat on the preceding Friday, 16tb, 

April 23. — We regret fo state that ^ 
epidemic cholera rages with coiisidei^b 
violence, at Paulin, in tlie Concan, fioir'ai 
of tlie Baiiroote river, and also on 
sette. 

A still more dreadful scourge lias 
frayed aiarmiug traces ot its introduction 
ill a distant province. 

May 15. — Colonel le chevalier de 
Maisonneuf and family arrived at this 
presidency from Mangalore. Tlie cheva- 
lier was received under the salute due to 
his rank ; and we are informed he wfll- 
proceed early next week by the Detia 
Dowlut to Surat, to assume charge of ffie 
French factory at that city. ? 

May 29. — We are sorry to heaifj' AMb 
a letter datetl 17th May, from campeW^- 
cliM near Duodooka in Kattawar, imt 
the plague has made its way to theffl- 
lage of Plicedra, two mites nortti of the 
ramp. It was conveyed there five daws 
prior to tlie date of the letter by a womiti 
of the Bramin cast, a resident at Bon- 
Irah, but" who on being infected with It, 
got conveyed on a cart to Pfacedra to tte 
liotise of lier reiaitons for rettsf. Vma 
persons wlio attended her, tortbeparpMa 
uf lifting her on and off the cart. beoHm ' 
infected likewise and died soon after. "Hw 
people of Pboedra, wlio assisted in 
ittg away and bin ning tlie bodies, beaaat 
iiitected also, and one uf tiiem had died, 
and a relation ot ibe poor woman who 
went from Biindooka to eee her dnmg 
ber Hlness, returned anwtdl, bat was iai* 
3 S 2 





Mediately seat out bi tbe latter village to 
"Ite one she baal eome from.— Bombay 
fyiiner. , • < 

Improvement of the harbour.— A. sor- 
• of the islands of Hunry and Kunry at 
entrance of the harbour has been 
Mtdf made, and the independaiit chief- 
to arhom they belonged, haring 
a^dgttiem over to ns, it is s^d that mea- 
aaler arill be soon taken for the erection 
trf a’ liglit-bouse on Hnury. This will 
Xiake the entrance of our harbour easy of 
sec^s in the most boisterous weather or 
darkest night, and will be an excellent 
rendezroos for the pilots, it haring a 
rery snug and well sheltered cove on the 
laadtide. 

. Hap 39 .— By private letters from the 
Sed .Sea,' we learn that Sir Miles and 
U^Nigbtingall, with their suite, landed 
Cossier from the H. C. cruizer Teign- 
moiitb, on the 15th February, tbe preva- 
lence of strong north-west winds having 
obliged Sir Mites to abandon bis original 
intention of landing at Suez. 


AikaitrJtAdUgentx.—BmiAajf,. 

Pbicb Current, May 19. 
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Cotton Abmood . . per Surat candy 33B 

Do. Toomil per do 260 

I>o. Bownaghur.. ..per do 190 

Do. Toomil ...... per do 229 

Do.LimreeWudwaoper do ..190 

Do. Toomil ...... per do... 220 

Do. Kutch per do.. 190 

Do. Toomil ...... per do 220 

Mangrole and Pore . per do 1B6 

Bengal Rice, 1 sort . per bag. ........ 10 

Do. unboiled, 2d do. per do 9 

Do. Moongey per do $ 

Sugar Bengal, real 

1 sort .......... per do.. . , 

Do. 2 do per do.... 

Do. Batavia in Can- 

oister per maund 

Do. China in chest . per Surat maund 6i 
Sugar Candy Chin- 

clin 

Do. Canton . 

Do, 2d do. . . , 


30 

28 

6i 


gommerciai. notices. 

'^ateof the Market.— The following 
It (detracted from a private letter received 
fhS^land, dated May 20.— We cannot 
hot congratulate you that you had not 
been induced to make any shipments on 
your own account, for our market here 
generally is at a very low ebb, and we 
could scarcely name a single article that 
would yield a profit, few persons now, 
ftom the uncertainty and frequency of 
arrivals, being disposed as formerly to 
purchase on speculation, or to keep goods 
tsA buid with the hope of amendment ; 
#lllt the loss this year, as iu the preced- 
iag'lNK, on imports from England will be 
v^great, there can be no doubt ; and 
(ihT ontton market is now in such a state 
at to offer no encouragement to believe 
that the losses on tbe outward wonid be 
made up iu the return voy^e, owing to 
a shortness in the erdp, arising from a 
Might in tire end of January; and the 
late period at which it was practicable to 
bring any of the produce down to Bombay. 
Cotton is now at prices never before 
known and scarcely to be credited ; the 
bfoport at present barely exceeds 50,000 
bale* of all descriptions, and prices are to 
a.eeitain degree nominal, there being lit- 
tie tor sale in the market, but which may 
be qooted, say Sntat Tumael 270 ; com- 
Bioa Surat 230s. ; dolleia tumael 2305. ; 
(wamon dollera andbhoumagheer forChina 
warket )95s. ; cutch 190s.; MangCrole 
185s.; and Snrat candy on tbe green. We 
Mwe now JS free traders, and three have 

r i on to Bengal ; what they wilt all do 
cargoes we cannot divine, nothing 
aetanUy 6 t for shipment being procurable. 


Do 2 do. 

Do 3 do. 

Saltpetre 

Gnnness 


Ghee Caranchy . 
Wheat Jamboosi 
Wheat Surat . . . 
Gram Surat, ne' 
Paddy 


per do 

10} 

per do 

10 

per do 

9 

. per pucka seer. . 

17| 

. per do 

17 

.per do... ...... 

if* 

per do 

16 

per bag 

.18 

per 100 

35 

.per Surat maund 20 

per do 

40 

per Bom. maund 

H 

per caudy 

28. 

per do 

32 

per do 

19 

per do . 

30 

per Bou). mauud 

3i 

per do 

3i 

per candy .... 

125 

per do 

135 


Do. Eastern per do 120 

Ginger Bengal .... per Snrat candy . 60 

Do. Aialabar per Bom. CRndy..,4S 

Turmeric Bengal . . per Surat cagdy 40 
Hemp Concan .... per Bom, candy . 1 15 

Gbauty per do 105 

Northern per Snrat candy . 80 

Cardamums 1 sort. . per dq. maund. . 70 

Sandal Wood 1 sort per candy 160 

Du 2 do. . per do 130 

Do 3 do. .per do 110 

Beetlenut wliite Ma- 

lay per Surat candy 60 . 

Do. Malabar per Bom. candy . 58. 

Coir Laccadavie per candy, ..... 55 

Copra new per do 5 152 

Dammer Malacca ■ . : 

Raw per Surat candy SO 

Do. boiled ...per do.. .. ‘55 

Sago per maund .... 2 

Qnicksiirer per Sural maund 40 

Vermillion per bundle .. .. lj‘ 

Camphor China. .. . per maund . . . .' 28 

Tin in large slab ..per do... 12 

Tutenague '.. per Surat maund Ilf 

Elephants' Teeth, 

Europe .. .. .v..per do ... .. .. SV ' 
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Ha. 

Nutmegs perlb. ........ 2} 

Mace..'.. per do. . .. .. .. 3 

Cassia per do i 

Olbses per Surat laauud 60 

Coflbe, Mocha .... per do 20 

DO'.,' Java per do none 

Do., Bour'oon .... per do none 

Almonds per do. 4 

KiSmises 'per do 4i 

Hing Europe Market per do.. 12 

Brimstone per do '. .. 73 

Cochineal :.perlb 16 

Saffion, free of OH, per-do.. 40 


Iron, Swedish .. 

,.uef Snrat candy 50 

Da., English .... 

. • |ier <io 

. 40 

Maiwae.. •• 

a .'per do 

. 45 

Sted in Tub . . . . 

. . pey cwt 

. 12 

Do. btauiles ...V 

..per do 

. 14 

jnsLead. 

. . per do.. ..... 

. 9 

Capper, Sheathing per Surat inauiid 21 j 

Do. plate .... 

, . per do. ..... 

. 23i 

Copper Nails 

, . per cwt. . 

. 60 



. 42 

Tar 

.. per barrel.. . . 

. 30 

Tin Plates 

. . per chest .... 

. 20 

Red Lead 

. . per cwf 

. 11 

Wliite Lead . . . . 

. . per do 

. 14 

Brandy 

.. per gallon. . .. 

. 8- 

Gin 

. . per large case 

. 30 

ATraek Columbo, 

ill 


' bond 

..per gallon .. 

. li 

Spanish Dollars. . 

..per 100 .... 

.220 

Oeriuan Crowns 

. . per do 

.213 

Venetians 

. . per do 

.500 

Gttbbas 

. . per do 

.494 

Reuiittaiice to Engliinl, at si.x months 


2s. 4d. (>er rupee. 

Freight to England, nominal, £7 per ton. 
Loose Freight. . . . do. £f> per do. 
Bkciiangeou Calcutra, B. R. 107 per 100 S. 

Do. on Madras par. 

• It may be stated that assorted invest- 
meiits of goods from Euglantl and other, 
parts of Europe, as also from America, 
ai« selling at 10 per cent advance. 

Marine stores when purcliased sepa- 
tlitely 1'5 per cent, advance. 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Jtosio/ the Iria . — ^The following ex- 
tract from the captain’s journal describes 
sene transactions with the captain of a 
Ffeoch schooner of a singular character. 

..Monday, Feb.i, 1819. — Fresh breezes 
and cloudy weather t all set sail to the 
beat advantage. P.M. saw a schooner at 
anchor at the islands called Eleven Ishintb. 
Ondng to my being short of water, -I 
hanlttd up for tlie N. W. part of tlie Uiaods 
keeping tlie chief officer and Imatswaia 
looiiiog at the masthead. At ■ P. M . or 
thdteabduts, the ship iinfortnaately struck 
od Ike vreallter .siileof the. bar, when is 
the act of haniing in fbr the boat in the 
hwhour. Got ottt ^ badge sachpr in 14 


fathoms water, and hove her out five or 
six fathoms. Owing to her taking in 
mote water than we were able to keq> 
free with both pumps, I ordered the lee 
auciior to be let go under foot to keep her 
in'sballow' wider, and to enable us to get 
out the cargo; it is impossible to save the 
ship. Crew employed landing dry guovls. 
— Tuesday, 9lb. Employed getting the 
sails, masts, &c. on shore ; got a few 
uegioes belonging to the schooner La 
Vertne, to assist us making huts, &c. on 
shore, and put on board ttie said schoo- 
ner nine boxes of dollars and sundries. 
Finding myself in this predicamm>t, 1 
promised the French captain the valiieAf 
his schooner to take me to Ceylon, of the 
Isle of France, in order that I might pro- 
cure a vessel to transpoit wliat cargo and 
crew might be saved from the wreck. 
'I'bis he loused, stating that the owner 
of the schoiier resided at Peros Bauhtn, 
and he could not upon any account accept 
of my offer without bis approbatiou. Ob 
hearing this, I asked him if be wouidgo 
along with me to his oivner in my jolly- 
boat, to whicli lie consented. — Went out 
in the boat, wind and cm rent contrary. 
Fonpd this impracticable ; Iiuwever, the 
captain said lie would attempt it hi the 
scliooiier. 'I'lie following day being cloudy 
it ausweied tor an e.sciise, saying becoukl 
not see the cliaiiiiel out of the harbour.'*- 
Seeing this, I found that they iuteoded'to 
rob me, and desert wait the scboaser. 
To prevent this, I kept part of my crew 
on board. The Freiicliman seeing that I 
kept the vessel close, fennd it to be of no 
use to try to escape with her, withoiA he 
weiglied and made sail. — ^Friday, 12. At 
about 9 A. M. having my passengers and 
seven of my crew on board, we arrived at 
Peros Bankos.— Satnrday, 13. At about 
11 P. M. the captain went on sbotov 
Snnday, 14. In the morning the captam 
returned, informing me that his owim 
was coming on board to make an ^p:ee- 
meut with me fur tlie schooner. AbiMl 
A. M. Mnnsienr Oailett cmae «b, hMMld 
and asked me to go on shore to dta%Wt 
the documents, to which 1 oonsmed'acit 
took my carpenter on ^re aloag, wM 
me. On my askhig him what bte ^ 
mand was for the schooner, be t<Hd.<jne 
d;d$0 dtdlsn. Me was gi-vco to . Oidm- 
sesnd that sum was oa boanvltliestfaiMWa^ 
1 asked him if bis sofaoetier wn .Ifatt 
yaloe, td whiidi he said hC' wonidsHAjMm 
tliat for her. Findisg-tliat 1 iroaid not 
agree to any such exarbitaut'term^ JM 
said te wo^ let her take me for 
dollars to Ceykm, if 1 woithi thme 
her and dispateh her in Pwo days 
wriral at that Mand. Fwdaog tint 
this wn merety a better eioak 
which to rah met tbaw' the ffirmer, 
i immediately drew oat the docaraeBts 
tor- tIBit aa^ had .reqoeated that he 
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woMd eomr on boaild for Ju My sbs- 
pjcien happened to. prore correct. He 
leouglit od IlireC canoes manned, and or- 
dned the schooner to be dismantled and 
began to pass my cargo into liis canoes. 
On ^seeing this, -I found myself in the 
luMids of robbers. To prereot tbeir fur- 
proceeding in this unlawful act, I 
«be;%arpeuter to get his ase, and 
ftabdiby to cot the cable, and I desired 
^tMitetvard to band two muskets upon 
<$(dr, ordered the Englishmen to stand 
m^ as I conld immediately tabe the 
sehooner, told the carpenter to cut the 
cable, and obliging the owner of the 
sehoboer and his boats* crew to dy to 
tbeir candes, I made saiL — .^t3P. M. I 
-the sdMoner np to the captain, 
ai^'.told hi® to proceed for Ceylon.— 
Wtaday Sth. At 7 p.M. we were abreast 
oEtb'e wreck olT Salomon’s Island, when I 
HDt my carpenter down to urerlianl what 
qmmtity of water there was in the casks. 
Be, in his confusion, told me, that there 
were two casks, with part out of each, 
^pdmg this wonld be water enough for 
tjie,pasgage, by patting ourselves on short 
tAowiilce, J’lorriered the captain to pro- 
cegtbrrXnesday 16tb. Finding that ((leie 
above fouk days’ water on. board 
faeitte'drew, at the rate ef one bottle 
per man per day, I considered it most 
prodent to retnrn to the Salomon’s Is- 
huida. — Wednesday f7th. The vessel 
sailed so badly upon a wind, and the wind 
htadiog us off, with the current setting 
atnmgto the S.E., we found tliis attempt a 
alliltoee. Before tiie water simuld beentire- 
lypat, I i^ain advised the captain to steer 
N.£.byE., with the view of falling in 
wjtb those vessels bouud to the bay of 
— Thursday Idtli. Trusting to the 
Prdridence to send us rain, we 
imnyM^ S^ed a few gallons of water 
tty fo ttMie a shift to cook a 
no remarkable oecorrenre 
‘piade m^l we andved off Fedang- 
i The captain then came to me, and 
tcHced me, by his interpreter, if it was 
not a good situation to let go the anchor. 
In answer to this, I told him, that he 
bad folfilled Itis owner's agreement by 
brihghig me to this settlement, and o( 
cotose, be might let go his anchor where 
l>K(iimi|d>t ptopere' On my giving him 
p» Airtlier aatisfamioa on that beM, he 
acdeeed the anchor to be let go. The 
foBowing morning he again took np his 
audior with the intenlioB of apmoa^ng 
the rtrer, as be informed me. Witii some 
dificnliy we got a canoe to come aloog- 
•ide. The French captain sent one of (he 
<iew on shore to a Mr. Simelle, a gentie- 
msm whom be had some knowledge of, to 
revtesthia sending off a boat to transport 
bit passengers on ifoore, wiiich request was 
aecmingly eom^ied with. On my goii« 
into the bottt witit Mrs. Marriott and 


Reed and fomily, the French captain jump- 
ed into the boat. I asked him who he 
left in rbargeof the schooner during bis 
absence from her ; be told me, MonsieuT 
Blandchard, his mate. 1 told him to be 
snie that no one bad access to the trea- 
sure; to which he replied, that his mate 
had locked the hatches down, aud had pos- 
session' of the key. At night he cams 
on board, and gave np the key to my cara 
penter ; and telling him that he was now 
captain -oi the scitooner, and might do 
what do what he liked with her, he took 
his crew on shore with him. Os the 
nest day I met with iiim on shore, and 
told him that he acted very nujastly to 
leave the property in power of the erew, 
without first eoiisiilting me on that sub- 
ject. He told me to do what 1 liked with 
the schooner ; and that hr bade now, uoa 
thing to .say to lier. I said, if that was 
the case, why did you not give up yoar 
papers, and enter a protest against me 
From my giving up the vessel to him off 
Peros Babha'’, to the-tinie of our arrive 
at this setllement, there did not occur 
thesmalle.st dissatisfaction between uS. ' 

We, the undersigned, part of the crew 
of the late ship. Iris, do hereby declare, 
that the above stalefoent is an accurate 
detail of theCircuuuttatires tliat took place 
subsequent to the loss of that sliip. — - 
(Signed) — Lneia Janes, lute master ; An~ 
drew Christie, carpeiiler ; Andrew Gtat^ 
gow, steward ; Mich. IV. Pratt, seaman. 

A long correspondence has taken place 
between Capl. Lewis Jones, late master 
of the Iris, who is also agent for theun- 
rierwriteis at Lloyds; M. D. DelamoitC; 
acting lesidcrit at Padang ; aud Capt. 
Lagonr, and master of tlie hired French 
schooner, re.^peeling tlie compensation foe 
Capt. Jones’s passage to Intlia. ’^Csipri 
Jones offered fiOOp dollars, -as ^thd/ soit 
agreed for ; and the Freueh-eaptaiawi 
corded liis refusal of this. iB'mi|Wotest. _ -■ 

. Kautical Ifotice. — K booyof the Fair- 
way, has been laid down , at the entrance 
of the harbour, the bearings from which 
are specified ofiieialy in the Government' 
Advertisement. This buoy may he pas« 
sed on either side, but passing, to the 
eastward siibuld be preferred. — May 19, 

Anrteals.— April 30.— Lady Borring* 
don, from Loudon 2!st Oct., and the 
Capefitb Slart*,— rPassengera feom.£a^ 
land : Rev. S. Payne, chaplain, bis lady 
and tinee cbildsen,- Miss A. Vihast^jhlklk 
H. Vibatt,. G..lAiidenon, esq. torg;T'll{& 
dras esuhtand'bislady; W. Milburw, ea^ 
free merebaot* f^ptains Evan, Jentis; 
and J, .Graham, BtwhayN. I., Lieut. S. 
Holies, Maifoas N, G. YeadelJ, 

art. cadet, Mr. J. W- Bobtuson, inf. cat- 
det,' Mr.n. Rssoraa^ feee mariner, and 
three servaiits..tr.;:fi'rBm rii# Caper- Capt. 
M.L. GaUw^,.P. A. Land three serva^ 
fitixabeth Hanistra, feORa 
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t«ndon and Mauritius. ... Pasengers, 
Lieut. Col. Edwards, H.M. 73d regt.,Mit8 
Edwards, Miss Marian Edwards, Maj. 
Hogg, 2fl N. I., Lieut. Forbes, H. M. S., 
Wiiliatn Gordon, Esq., writer, Mr. Lewis, 
Vr. H.C. M., Mr. Squires, H. C. M. and 
three serrants. ... 8, Margaret Ann J. 

Pliillips, from Liverpool, 19th Oct 

May 16, ship Beay from London. . .. Pas- 
sengers, Messrs. H. Irwin, Fred. Kennett, 
John Fawcett, cailets. . 18, Westinor- 
laud. Critic, from Liverpool. ... Passen- 
gers, Jolm Mattbews,.Esq.^ Rev. Mr. aud 
Mrs. Mault.. ,. 19,Braitapton from Liver- 
pool. ... 26,.Loyatty Stephens, from Lon- 
don, 17tb Nov 28, ahipa,H.C. Charles 

OranLLowther Castle, and Earl Camden, 
'i'he first left the Downs 27 tb Jau. and 
the two. lmter Torbay, 30th Jatinary.— 
Passengers, per Charles Grant, Dr. and 
Mrs. Sproule, Mr. aud Mrs. Gray, Dr. 
$o>yttau, Miss Smyttau, Maj. Salter, 
Lieut. Goodridge, Miss Higgins, Miss 
Pottinger, Miss J. C. Pottinger, Mr. Smith 
cadet, Mr. G. Scott, 80 troops, 20 marine 
boys. . . . Per Lowtlier Castle, Maj. and 
Mrs. Palby, Mrs. Mack, Miss Fordyce, 
d.ieut. Tyrrell, Mr. Hyell and Mr. Blair; 
writers, Messrs. Eeynolds, Wright, WH- 
fawgbby, Lascelles, Mr. Houc, .Mr. Lewis. 
er..Pmr£arl Camden, Mr. Willis, Mrs. 
Mocler, Lients. Baytiham, Leekly and 
James, H. M. 67th regt., Mr. and Mrs. 
Baiter, Miss Parkhurst, Mr. Osborne. — 
29, H. C. ship Inglis, Capt. Borradaile. 
Passengers: Capt. j. Krackenbury. H.M. 
i7th light drag., iiis lady and diild; ,Maj. 
Wellington, H. M. 17tli It. drag. ; Lieut. 
W, H. Fisk, H.M. 17th It. drag. ; Surg. 
G. .Ridsdale ; Lieuts. H. Watts, and E. 
Idicfaetl, HJM. 47th font ; Eng. A. O'Don. 
•el,,H.M. 65th foot ; Mr. H. Borradaile, 
writer ; Eieut. .P. Breton, Bombay art. ; 
Mr. W. Dowall, cadet ; Mr. J. Di.\on, 
fqee mariner.— H. C. ship Essex, Capt. 
Nisbet. Passengers : Messrs. T. Gidley, 
and'O.. Gidley, cadets.. ..30, Kingsmill, 
BU McDowell, from Liverpool 28th Jan. 
■‘‘^lassengcrs s Wra. Cruicksliank, 2d offi- 
ce^. P. Stewart, purser ; John Lone, mid- 
sbi^unoT the Vausittart, left behind at 
Johanna. ... June 1, H. C. ship Vansil- 
Carti 'Capt. Dalrymple, from Loudon 30th 
Jan., Johanna May 14. — Passengers : Maj. 
N. Wilson, 17th dragoons ; Cornet Fan- 
conrt, i3th : Lieut. Bybol, 2d Bombay 
N,C., Mr. Henry H. Glass , Mr. Wm. S. 
Boyd, writers. Meters. Bruce Seton, J.C. 
Pe^on, ,H. C. Johuson, P. Sanderson, 
Bartlte, cadets ; Messrs. D. Smith and- A. 
Corsthopham, free mariners..... ... 
June 3, Carrot), Gover, from Liverpool 
29fli. Jan.— Passengers, Mr. Thos; Sow- 
spa, Mr.Thog. Johnson ...... Prince Be- 
gem, Clifford, from Loodonv— Passengers, 
Mr. Henry Shee, Mr. Edw. Dumaresque. 
Cafiierine Stnart Forbes, Lmab; ftem 
Umdon 29tb Jan.— Pasomgecs, U.fforbes, 


Esq. Mr. G. P. Le Messurter;. .29, Mer. 
maid, Hammon, from BeDgal26th hiarch, 
Madras 17tb April. — Passengers, Mr. aiM 
Mrs. Vickers, Mr. A. Dunlop, M r. G.Ogiiv)’ 
..29; Angelica, Crawford, from the Mtlte> 
ritins 15tii May. — Passenger, Wm. Dob- 
biDSnn..Jnne 8, Stakesby, Henderson, 
from the DovVns, I2tli Feb. — Passviigert, 
Lieut. Robinson, R. N., Mrs. RobinsoB, 
Assist.-sarg. Martin, Cadet D. Victor. 

Destmatim cunged— The Gen. HarsM 
dees not come to Bombay, bnt gueS Id 
Penang and China; the HmefordsMi'e', 
Capt. Hope, comes to Bombay' ioMi^ 
of the Geoeial Harris.— 

■ ' I I 

DEPASTURES. 

stag 23, Blenrien. Hail, Martin, for LOd> 
don.— PaasengCrs i B. Stenart, Esq., Capt; 
and Mrs. Nixon and ehitd, Mr. Gen. Han><- 
mitt,'Mr. Assist.sarg. E. C. Harrison and 
lady, Capt. B. Combe, Gideon ColqaboK, 
Esq. surg. Bombay raia1t.,Capt. AndeteOW. 
Lieut. Rob. Pooget and a chHd, Tltok. 
Mayhew, Misses Pameler and Ana 
.... 25, Partridge, Kellie, to London. . 
Lowjee Family, G. Seton, to Chin*;. »» 
His M. ship Miudeu, Capt. Paterson, C.B; 
for Trincomalie, bearing the flag of 'Ms 
Exc.Rear Adm.Sir B. King, Bart. 
coiumunder in cliief in the Indian Seak 
....Ship Asia, Capt. W, P. Fulcber;' for 
Ciiina. ■ - 

The next ships fur England wHl bwafos 
Waterloo for Londoo, and the 
lor for Liverpool ; they willbotfa br-rsadp 
for sea, and if tlie weatlier permit, 
get away on tiie next spiings, 8Bi to Ifitli 
June. . , . ■ 

BiR'fns. 

March 1 7. — The lady of Maj. Egan^.M 
a daughter. . .19, at Culabah, the iady!af 
E. C. Harrison, Esq. assist. -surg. on tpf 
est.ab1iBliraent, of a son.. .20, the ladjrof 
Capt.Eatwcll.of the H.C.’sMarioe/>f afM, 
23, the lady of Mtq. Hough, depanil^^^ 
gen. of a son.. ..26, at JambOQsei^Sj| 
lady of Edw. Grant; Esq. civirsenil^m 
a daughter. ’ , 

MAUaiAGES. . , ■ 

March 12.— At Kaira, JMni 0iida| 
Esq. of Alimedabad, to. Miss HaafoM 
VaupeU...15, at Surat, Ciqtt. Mafotetam 
hig, H.-M. 47th regL,- to MissMlwqlic^ 
daughter of Capt. Cassidy,,H. M,6glkttat, 
Mar 10, at Malwaa, by>'V. ;Hafo|.'Biq; 
judi^aud luagisttete, Capt<<3MaBni^ghtefc 
chiDson, Bombay Establi^atent; 
pheminCatberine, widow of tbe Ji)|m 
White, £^. assistauig. of H.M; Mdi 
l^bl dragoons. • 1 ,; w:, '> 

DB.4TH8. ■ •• ‘ 

March 9i— In camp, neat' AsteeigMir, M 
the cholera morbns,<^. Mackesott,-orfiie 
Bonfoay grenadier regl... 30, atColsf^, 
the ini^ shn tff K. C. ffaitisoB, 



^(jgit.-Sttrg. on this estnhlli^i^iU 

Bona>aj;,''Po<0fy, citet son 
(^ifrlate Joha-Paotef'Kwsi'niston, Esq. 
(i Ptttney, near ‘WHiton.i ....JUaff 1, 
i»«tup at Seroony Of the cholera mor- 
Capt. ^litsoies Laurie, 1st hat. 2d 
regtt'Bosabajr N.I., Persian interpreter to 
SiiAh, C. B. cotnmanding tlie 
dit^lou. ... 2, at Sattarah, Aleic. 
CNini^t “Bsq. surgeon on this estaUMb? 

tlie cholera inorbus. — •This ejr- 
gOnng man was attacked with that 
SskiiSaiase about .1 ! o’clock >n the fore- 
n^'n; wliite administering to p pktieut 
oader the same (romplaiiit, but cousjder- 
ing the syiiiptums m'thi, lie allowed nearly 
two iioars to cl'aitie befiiir* lie would suffer 
anywiic to be ini'oriiicil of it, and he eic- 
pifed'at half past six, after an illness of 
oit^ -tevrii'lKnirs ain) a Iialf. . . . Sailae day, 
Kiitaftetb CiUi'ii(ly,wif« of ('apt. J Ca^hly, 
H.*M. (>7th rr^t. . . . s'), at the cafkioomene 
of Mhow io Lteat. fielf, 

Rl^sdel brigade (oo the half H. 

ail officer whf>se ootidt^t ^ifd 
dWtr a^t r obtained him, in. the ^onnQence> 
ffaetate tvar, a sitaurion on Brrg. 
sfaffy iir’vrhich he rem^in- 
ei tUi hia death.... 10, at Broacb^^ M. 

Ueut. ITios. 

ad$d' dw-bat.' td’eoadiers.. ..27, 'at 
liMM'«f 'B. Eek'lilitd, Ksq. the' Iddy of 
Cajk.iliis.' Erkfordi'of tbe^ Bengal- Pf.I. 
3I,AkKaira, after only 12boiirsf[lnes.s,of 
the cholera morbus, Mrs. Sarah Nicholson, 
w^'of Comet Nicholson, of H. hf. 17tli 

dnfobB*. I^ed 33 June 4, Lieut. 

C!.f>46Htchell, H.M. 65th regt. 

v'i ^ NBPAUL. 

tSttlict of a letter' frOm Bareilly, dated 
The Nepal dynasty seems 
tpiWbbgtiil' artri-torise again. Booder- 
bmlSN^^eMBaab, Chowtra’s brother, 
£s iMt only- an 'Uljsses in 

odAlSlf' bttt' « p^eet in vikr, Sifd 
Sfdi‘<dlM''«f tho ii^ieftalus who ptaiinett 
sweHeeutetithe expedltioB leftist Le^ 
hwa, when theflorbeeahs'brdtq^dway 
pilfer to the amonnt of near.-one and a 
halfepcnre of rupees, whkdTwas the mute 
iff tiMft eptefgl^ fraa lOMScarity andhe- 
eooqwBnira of ail the couiffry 
Mehankaef tfae'Suiledgr.’t^ 
'ymrror,’^rtm. 



■ CEytw. 

O^^cwl. 

Ilte^saaf olWipteJI^wee hM pres 
reg^ pa from .ipseiikig. the foUowJiw; 
do^wait sooper ji it ia an up^taat «tata.< 
papiet 

t^ilampo, 28 Nog. 1818. 

"'f.'Mb NaceUem^Lteat. G«iJmr». 
fi Battr4ad K.0.6.B, 

B tu GIreB-SrUaiit a/ tii,\ 


.—Nep9vtr*<C^on. £Noif, 

Kandyan protincef reeited , — ^Tho efaieft 
and peoplf of the Kandyan nation no 
longer able tci 'Mure the cruelties aM 
oppressions r^ieh the' late King Sri 
Wikreme Raj-jh Siugha tyrannically prac- 
tised towards them, prayed the assistance 
of the British government for their relief, 
and by 3 sMemn act declared the late 
King deposed, and himself and ail per- 
s.oa .1 descending from or in any manner' 
related to ills family incapable.^ claming 
or clcetcising royal authority wfftun the, 
Kandyan provinces : which were njr the 
same solemn act ceded to the dominion of 
the British .sovereign. 

2. Equitable system of government 
previous to ttie inturrection. — The exer- 
cise of power by the representatives of 
his Britannic Majesty from the date of. 
thatconrention, the 2d March 1815, till 
the hour that insurrection broke out in 
the mouth of October 1817, was marked 
with the greatest mildness and pirbear- 
aiice towards all classes ; the strictest at- 
tention to the protection and mainteBance 
of the rites, ministers and places qf wqrr 
ship of the religion of ^odboo:. and St 
general deference to the p^plous'of 
chiefs, who were consTdeM as the. peg- 
sons best able from their rank and know- 
ledge, to aid tlie government in ensnritig 
the happiness of the mass of its n«w sub- 
jects. In exacting either taxes or service^ 
for the state, an extraordinary and on- , 
preccdenled Ia.xity was allowed to. take 
place, in order that the country might 
with more ease recover from any evil 
effects sustained by the contrary practice, 
of tlie late King ; In assessing punisB- 
nients for offences even where a plot to 
subvert the ' government was provM, the., 
spirit whir’-, al-.i.,;.- i-liai.ii-lrii.-rs She Bri- 
tish rule w ><. -iroiily to in i iniira.'ii'd wilh . 
the ancient and ft-equynl^ recurrf(^,,jl|, - 
capital Bxecations pfeced^,^^..th^^(^ 
cruel and barhtfous ^ffureS."j ' 

3- Elpurfsiing state of the eourUry.~ 
Under 'the mijif admiuistratiaa on the. 
part of the British government the coun-*-_ 
try appeared to rest in peace ; cultlvi^.' 
tion was increased and divine providence 
blessed the exen!on.s of the tabourqrs and 
regarded tHem by plenteous crops j.yeC^ 
’ all this time there were factions.aud jhrT 
trigiiiug spirite wqrlj seeking, for an 

• portunity to ^wert tiik,gorrrnmrat, WK., 
BO plifpeis,e,bnt te'dssaraittQ, themsehrCS; 
absoldte j^werW^ thedTs^s and prewrf,' 
tie* of fte’Mt^'tmSBii'df subjects wmcB 
by thee^^ jh^^j^'B^tish auMmek^ 
were proteetM.^W tiip^ Jivarice or 
cious crhelty- . 

4. OriUr ofj^ c^upEmtors; ahek 
eepitni^.-‘~fhe4tt^Oiien agaibit 
thes'tkte were fouiid.'apioBg the very p«j 
solii wha.kad'heeitrestored to bowRSiM 
seeurRy ^ the. sole ibtervepthHi tff 'BeiA 
tisfep<Bier,ai^ tbeei^pemintty efndtiii 
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ilisturbance was chosen when relying on 
the merited gratitude of all orders of the 
Kandean nation. The government had 
diminished the number of troops: and 
the insurgent lea<ier>, uncotischms or for- 
getful of the eiten.'ive resources of the 
British empire tliouifitt, insetting up the 
standard of rebellion, as easily ti* edect 
their purpose of expelling the Knglisli 
from the country as the people iuul been 
deluded to prostrate before the phantom 
whose pretentions they espoused merely 
to cover their own ambitious views of sub- 
jecting tiie nation to their arbitrary will. 

5. Result of the conyfic/.— After more 
than a year of conflict which has created 
misery and brought destruction on many, 
tbeefforts of the British government and 
the bravery ot H. M's. troops have made 
manifest to the Kandyans tlie folly of 
resistance and that in the government 
alone resides the power of protecting 
them In the enjoyment of happiness : the 
flimsy veil which the rebel cliiets threw 
over their ambitious designs was torn 
aside by themselves, and the pageant 
whom the people were called to tecoguize 
as the descendant of the gods exposed as 
the offspring of a poor Cingalese empiiic. 

^4dmmistration by the native chiefs 
to be After such a display to 

the public of depraved artifice and injuri- 
ous and unfeeling deception, the go- 
reroment might reasonably hope that a 
sense of the misery brought on tliem by 
delusion should prevent the great body of 
the people from li>teiiiDg to any one who 
should attempt in future >0 seduce them 
iuto rebelitoo against its beuefleeni rule. 
But it Is also incumbent ou it from a con- 
ffideraiion of the circumstances which have 
past and the evil consequences which have 
ensued ou the blind obedience which the 
people hare thought due to their chiefs 
instead of to the sovereign of the country, 
to reform, by its inherent right, such 
parts of the practice of admiiiistratioa, 
as by orcasiouiug the subject to lose sight 
of the majesty of the royal govcmuient, 
made him feel wtiolly dependent on the 
power of the various chiefs, which to be 
legal could only be derived to them by 
delegation (rom the sovereign authority of 
the com try. 

7. The British government the source 
of jurisdiction. — His Exc. the governor 
therefore now calls to the mind of every 
person and of every class within these set- 
tlements, that the sovereign Majesty of 
the King of Great Britain and Ireland 
exercised by his representative tlie gover- 
nor of Ceylon and his agents in the Kan- 
dyan provincss is the source alone from 
which ait power emanates, and to which 
obedience is due: that no chief who ia 
not vested with authority or rank from 
this sovereign source is entitled to obedi- 
ence or respect ; and that without pow- 
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ers derived from government, no one can 
exercise Jurisdiction of any kind or inflict 
the slightest punishmeut. And finallj 
that every Kandyan, be he of the highest 
or lowest class, is secured in his life^ 
liberty and property from encroach- 
ment of any kind or by any person, 
and is only .subject to the laws, which 
will be administered according to the an- 
cient and established usages of the coun- 
try, and in such manner and by such 
authorities and persons as in the name 
and on behalf of liis Majesty is herein 
declared. 

8 . Delegation of authority in the pro-‘_ 
vinces, — The general executive and judi- 
cial autliority in the Kandyan provinces is 
delegated by his Kxc. to the board of 
commissioners, and under their general 
superintendence to resident agents of 
government, in such dessavouies ot the 
said provinces in which it may please bit 
Kxc. to place such agents with more or 
less authority or jurisdiction, as by theif 
several instructions may be vested 
them, and of which the present dlspO^ 
sition and airangement is hereinafter con- 
tained. 

9. Native chiefSy officers under the go- 
vernmentt—The aaigars, dessaves, and 
all other chiefs and inferior headmen^ 
shall perform duty to government under 
the orders of the said board of commis- 
sioners and Biitisb agents, and not other- 
wise. 

10. Warrant for office.^’No person 
shall be considered entitled to execute 
olflee either of the higher or lower class 
of headmen, unless thereto appointed by 
a written instrument signed in respect to 
superior chiefs, by his Kxc. the goveruev ; 
and for inferior headmen, by the hon. the 
resident, or provisionally by any agent of 
government thereto duly authorised, ex- 
cepting in certain villages or departments 
which will be allotted fur personal ser- 
vices to tlie dessaves, in which the denavf 
shall as before have the sole privilege Of 
making appointments. 

1 1 . Honours due to chiefs end public 
ficers d^/ied.—Honoi's shall be paid to ail 
classes of chiefs entitled to the same under 
the former govern ment , in so far as the tame 
is consistent with the abolition wiiich tb« 
British government is resoived to eflect, 
of all degrading forms whereto both chiefs 
and people were subjected under tbe.ao- 
cieut tyranny, and which a liberal tulmi- 
nistration abhors. All prostrations, there- 
fore, from Of to any person, including the 
governor, are behcetorth positivelyas they 
were before virtually and in fact alMilisbed, 
and the necessity wliich existed, tbal 
chiefs or others coming into the presence 
of the sovereign authority, should remain 
on their knees, is also abrogateii. Bnt 
all chiefs and other persons coming before^ 
meeting or passing any British officer^ 

VoL. VIII. 3 T 
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civil or military, of rank and autliority In in the p»'eseiice of the agents of govern- 
thc Island of Ceylon, shall give tip the luenf, are those chiefs only who bear 
middle of the road, and if .sitting, ri.se commissions signed by the governor, or 
and make a suitable obeisance, which to whom special license may by the same 
will be always duly acknowledged and authoiity be given to that effect. Of 
returned. these only the two adlgars or persons 

13. Hespect to the Kinq. Attendance on having the governoi’s letter of license can 
the Governor,— \t is also in this respect sit on chair.«, the others on benches 
directed, that on entering the hall ot audi- covered with mats of different lieight'?, 
cnce, every person shall make obeisance according to iheirn lative ranks. Jii the 
to the portrait of his iMajesty there sus- courts hereinafter mentioned of the agents 
pended ; and as well there as in any <»f government, when the asses.‘<ors are 
other courl of justice to the presiding mohottaies, or corales, tliey may sit on 
authority. And it is further directed, mats on the ground, 
that when his Exc. the governor, as his ItJ. Hespect to the Badhon religion. 
BritanuiclVJajesty*s representative, travels. Toleration. — As well the priests, as all 
he shall be attended by all the persons in the ceremonies and processions the Bud> 
office belonging to each province, in hoo religion, shall receive tl»e respect 
manner as they attended the former kings which in former times was shewm them ; 
of Kandy, except tliat the dessaves may at the same time, it is in no wise to be iiti- 
always use palanqucens beyond tlie river dersfood, that the protection of govern- 
MabaviUaganga, within wtiich limit the ineut is to be denied to tlie peaceable ex- 
adlgars only have this privilege, and that erci.<e by all other persons of the religion 
when any of the members of his Majesty’s which they respectively profess, or to the 
council, or the commissioners for the erection under due licen-se from his Exc. 
Kandyan provinces, or the commanding of places of worsliip in proper sitnatioiis. 
officer of the troops the Kandyan pro- 17. Fees and appointments abolished. 
Vinces, travel iuto any province on duty, F^ception. Taxes abolishett, except the 
they he met and attended in such province tax on paddy “The governor 

in the same manner as the great dessaves abolishes all fees payable for appointments 
were, and are to be attended in their eitherlogovernrneiitortaanychiefs,e.x- 
provinces ; likewise the nsMent agents cepting for appointments in the temple 
and officers commanding the troops In villages, which will be made by the rest- 
each province, are in their provinces to be deut, on the recomniendittioD of theriewe 
similarly attended, and receive like nileme or basnaike uilemes, appointed by 
hottours. the goveiuor; the dewe nileme or the 

13. Salutes. — Tlie chiefs holding the basnaike uileme receiving the usual fee; 
high offices of 1st and 2d adigar, will be also all duties payable heretofore to the 
received by ail sentries whom they may gabbedawas, aiaminiale, awudege, and all 
pass in the day with carried arms, and by other duties or taxes whatsoever, are , 
all soldiers off duty or other Europeans or abolished, save and except that now de- 
petaaos of European extraction, by touch- dared and enacted, being a taxon all 
iQg their caps or taking off their hats ; paddy lands, of a portion of the annual 
and by all natives whether Kandyaus or produce under the following luodiffcations 
Dot, by rising from their seats, leaving and exceptions, and accoidiug to the 
the middle of the street clear, and bowing following rates. 

to the adigars as they pass. And to all 18. General ratio of the tax. — The 
other des.savcs and other chiefs, all natives general assessment of tax on tlie entire 
coming into their presence, meeting or paddy lands of the Kandyan provinces, is 
passing them, are to make a proper incli- fixed atone tenth of the annual produce 
nation of the body, in acknowledgement to be delivered by the proprietoi or culti- 
of their rank. vator, at such convenient siore-liouse in 

14. Attendance on the native chiefs.— every province or subdivision of a province, 

Tlie adigars, dessaves, and other chiefs, as shall be, with due regard to the interests 
shall further be entitled to proper at- of the suited, appiunted by or under the 
tendance of persons of the different de- instructions of the revenue agent, 
partments, in such numbers as shall be 19. In districts ichtch have stood firm 
determined by his Exc. on the report of in lopolty^ the tax reduced to 1-14M.— 
the lioard of commissioners, provided that To mark the just sense which his Exc. 
where such persons are pot belonging to has of the loyalty and good couductof the 
the villages 6r departments allotted to the chiefs and people of Oodaiioora, the Four 
ndigRtsOr dessaves, the application for Kories, the Three Kories, and the follow*- 
their attendance when required, must be Siig korles of Saffragam to wit; Kooroo- 
niaite to the resident in Kandy, or to the wiui korle, Navvadoou korle, Colonua 
agents in government in the provinces in korle, Kuhula korle, Atakalan korle, tlie 
wliicb such agents may be stationed. Uduwak Gampaha of Kaddewatte korle# 

15. Privilege of /exfion.— The persona the Mcdde korle, except the villages ot 
fttiiied to ail \ti the hall of audieuc#, or Udaganmie, Gonilande, Kohilotte, Go- 
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Itttetocie, Mollemore, Picngiria, audMul- 
gamuiat and the toll(>wiu;r kork's of the 
Seven Kories, vh. TiiigHudahaye, except- 
iiig the Hewaimlia, Katot»p»tiive, 

and Torrewateire; Ood.ioola korle, Kat- 
tugampaha korle, Oodookalin, Kattnaam- 
pola koile, Medapattoo, Petigal kurle, 
Vagame kiirle, Rtktuvalj FatUio koile, 
Angainme korle, VateUuha korle, and of 
the villages Pubilia, Koiigahavvelie and 
N'lkavvelle, lying in the Oudoogodde koile 
of Matele, — the Governor declares that 
tlie rate of taxation in tliese provinces or 
korles shall only beoiie-fouiteenth pait of 
the annual produce. 

20. Lands forfeited in rehelliony and 
\ckich m<j^ he resfured to the former 
owners^ to pay 1-5M. — But, on the con- 
trary, tliat it may he known that persons 
wlio are leaders in revolt, or disobedience, 
shall meet punishment, all lands which 
may have been declared forteited by tlie 
misconduct of tlie proprietors, siiall, if 
by the mercy of govennneiu rcstoretl to 
the former owners, pay a tax of one-lifiii 
of the aunual produce. 

21. Temple lands exempted: reserva- 
tion of gratuitous service from certain 
inhabitants of temple villak‘e$.—lL\\c go* 
veruor, desiroiis of sliewiug tlie adherence 
of goverimieut to it<>! dtipulations in favour 
ofthe lelipion of tlie people, exempts all 
lands which iiowaie the propei ty ol tem- 
ples from all taxation wliatever ; but, as 
certain inhahitanis of tho'C villages arc 
liable to peifonn tixed ttraruitous sci vices 
also to the ciowii, this obligation is to 
eominue uiiadected. 

22. Lands belonging to certain loyal 
chiefs exempted . — All lands also now be- 
longing to the following chiefs, whose 
loyalty and' adljereiice to tlie I.ivvfn> go- 
vcrmncut merits favour, vix. Mollegodde 
Maka Ndeiue, Mollegodde Nileme, Rat- 
watte Niienie, Kadoogainoonc Nileme, 
Debiganiiue Ndeme, Alulligamrue Nileme, 
lately De'>save of Wela^se, Ekniliegodde 
Nileme, Mahavvallateue Nileme, Dolos- 
wi^lle Nileme, Eheyleyagodde Nileme, 
Kaingalia the elder, Katugalia the young- 
er, Danihoolatie Nileme, Godeagedere 
Nileme, Gonegodde Nileme formerly 
Adikaram ofBinteone, shall be free of duty 
dui-ing their lives, and that their heirs 
shall enjoy the same free of duty; ex- 
cepting with regard ro such as paid Pingo 
duty, which shall now and heicafter pay 
oue-teath to the government ot the an- 
nual produce, unless when exempted un- 
der tlie next clause. 

23. Lands of chiefs holding office ex- 
empted , — All lands belonging to chiefs 
holding Offices, either of the superior or 
inferior class, and of inferior beadmeu, 
•"ball, during the lime they are in oflice, 
be free of duty. 

24. Lands of edmamon peeters ex- 
tmpied , also of cultivators of royal 


lands ; and of attendants allotted to 
dess'ieeSy kateparate and attepatoo peo- 
ple. —XW lauds belonging to persons of 
the casts or departments allotted to the 
cutting of cinnamon shall befiee of dufy; 
a'so lands held by persons, irom whicli 
they aie bound to cultivate or aid in tlie 
culture of the royal land; and also the 
lands oi such persons who may be allotted 
tt» the perforinanee of personal service 
to the dfcssaves by the board of coinmis- 
siouets, and of those who perform kate- 
purule or atepattoo service gratuitously, 
it being well understood tJiat the persons 
la^t mentioned have no right or autho- 
rity whatever to exactor leceive fees or 
dues ot any kind when sent ou public 
duty, which they are reqniied to perform 
expeditiously and impartially. 

2.A. Veddns to continue tribute of coax. 
—The veddas who possess no paddy lands 
shall cominne to deliver to government 
the usual tribute in wax. 

26. Presents prohibiled : provisions to 
troops or servants of government travel • 
ling to he fnrmshed for payment.-^AW 
pieseuts to the governor or other British 
authoniies are strictly prohibited ; in tra- 
velling, every officer, civil or military, 
cliiefs, detachments of tioops or other 
seivants of goveuMiieut, ou notice being 
given of their intended march or move- 
ment, are to be supplied with provisions 
of the country in reasonable quantity, and 
on payment being made for the same at 
the cut rent price. 

27. Fees on hearing cases ahoUshed.^ 
All fees on liearing of cases to dessaves or 
Others, except as hereafter mentioned, 
wliich are for the benefit of govenimeut, 
shall be and aie almlished. 

23. Ile7Huneration for service of chiefs. 
The services of the adigars, dessaves, and 
other superior chiefs, to gov’ermneut, shall 
be compensated by fixed moiulily salaries 
in additniii to (lie e.\einpiiun of their lauds 
from taxation. 

29. The services of the inferior chiefs 
shall be compeiisated as above, by exemp- 
tioo from taxation; and that they also 
receive one-twentieili part of the revenue 
paddy wliich they shall collect fiom the 
people under them, to be allotted in such 
IK>riion .w the board of commissioners 
shall, under the authority of government, 
regulate. 

30. ylU persons liable to general ser- 
vire for payment . — Ail persons shall be 
liable to service n>r government on the 
lequisition of the board of commissioners 
and agents of governuiciit, according to 
their tormer customs and families or te- 
nure of liieir lands, on payment being 
made for their labour : it being well uu- 
der.'«tood, that the board of commissioners 
under his ExtHlency’s autlioriiy may 
commute such description of service, 
under nreseui circumstances, is not use- 
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fully applicable to the public good, to such 
other as may be beneficial. And provided 
further, that the holding of lauil> duty 
free shall be considered the payment lor 
the seiTice of the katcpurule and atcpat- 
too de|..^trueuis, and persons allotted to 
the dessave service ; and also for the ser- 
vice to government of certain persons of 
the temple villages, and in part for those 
which cut cinnamon; and also that the 
duty of clearing and making roads, and 
putting up and repairing bridges, be cou- 
sidered a general giatuituus service falling 
OQ the districts through which the roads 
pass or wherein the bridges lie; and that 
the attendance on the great feast, which 
certain persons were b lUtid to give, be 
continued to be ni eu punctually and gra- 
tuitously The washerman also shall 
continue to put up white cloths in the 
temples, and fur the chief, gratuitously. 

31. Kadatoeites afiolished^^Aii kada- 
wettes and ancient barriers, throughout 
the country, shall be from hencetbrward 
discontinued and removed, atid the esta- 
blishments belonging to tiiem for the> 
maintenance and detence abolished ; the 
services of the persons usually employed 
therein, being' applied to such other more 
beneficial purpo&e as the board of com- 
missioners shall deteimine. 

32. Jlules for service of kunamaduwe 
ialpatwaduna and pandan kareas. — Aud 
it being uece^saiy to provide rules for the 
service of certain persons, who were to 
perform duty to the person of the king of 
Candy, viz, the kunamaduwe or paiau- 
quin bearers, the talepatawedunukaria or 
talpat bearers, and pandankareas or toicb 
bearers: it Is ordered by the governor, 
that such persons, being paid for the 
same, shall be bound to serve in their re- 
spective capacities, the governor, the 
members of H.M.’s council, any general 
officer on the staff of this army, the com- 
missioners for Candian affairs, the secre- 
tary for the Candian provinces, and the 
officer commanding the tmops in the in- 
terior. 

33. Agents of goveminent authorised 
to punish neglect of duty. ^A\A for en- 
suring the due execution ot all Che above 
ordinances, relative to the collection of the 
revenue and performance of public duty by 
all chiefs and others, his Kxc.ein powers and 
directs that the board of commissioners 
in Kandy, collectively, or in their several 
departments, and the agents of govern- 
ment in the provinces, shall punish alt 
disobedience aud neglect by suspension or 
dismissal from office, fine, or imprison- 
ment, as particular ca'^es may require and 
deserve; provided tiuit no person holding 
the governor's commission may be abso- 
lutely dismissed but by the same autho- 
rity, aud no other chief but by the uuCho- 
1*11/ of the hon. the resident: but as well 

commissioners, as other agents, duly 
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authorised by instructions from the go- 
vernor, may suspeini chiefs of the superior 
or inferior order, on their responsibility, 
for disobedience or uegkct of the orders 
or interest of the government, reporting 
immediately, as the ca-^e may reijuire, to 
the governor or the re^ident, their pro- 
ceedings for approval or revejsui. 

34. Detail of jndiiial administration 
in cas< s wherein KanJians are dejendants. 
— Aud in order that justice oj.iy be duly, 
promptly, and impartially administered 
thioughouc the Kandian provinces to all 
cla'!8e>, his Exc. the giweruor is pleased 
to declare his plea>ure to be lom hing the 
same, and to delegate and assign the fol- 
lowing jurisdiction to tlie pnhl ' officers of 
government, for bearing and iietermining 
cases, whereby Kandians are cjoucerned as 
defendants, either civil or criminal. 

35. Powers of agents of government 
sitting alone In civil cases. In erimi- 
ital curves.— Every agent of government 
shall have power and Jurisdiction to hear 
and detei mine alone civil cases, wuerein 
the object of dispute Ahall not be land, 
and shall not exceed m value fifty rix dol- 
lars; and also niminai cases, of iDfericH* 
description, such as common assaults, 
petty thefts, aud breaches of the peace, 
with power of awarding puiii.-hinent not 
exceeding a fine of rix dollais twenty-five, 
corporal puni^hment with a rat-o*. nine- 
tails or ratian not exceeding thirty lashes, 
and!!Dpri>onment with or without labour 
not exceeding two months ; to which 
terms of imprisonment and fine sach 
agents are also limited, in punishiag ne- 
glects or disobedience of orders, according 
to the provisions above detailed. 

36. Powers of judicial commissioner 

silting The second or judicial 

commissioner shall, sitting alone, have 
power to hear and determine civil cases, 
wherein the oliject in dispute shall nut be 
land, aud shall not exceed rix dollars one 
hundred in value; and also criminal cases, 
of inferior description, with powers of 
punishment as in the last clause conferred 
on agents of government. 

37. Courts by judicial commissioner 
and agents, duly authorised, to consist of 
themselves and two Kandiun assessors r 
to try all civil cases, and all criminal 
cases, except treason, murder, and homi- 
cirfe.— The second or judicial commiR- 
siouer, and such agents of government in 
tile provinces to whom the governor shall 
delegate the same by bis iustruciious, 
sball hold at Kandy, aud in the provinces, 
a court tor the trial of all other civil cases, 
and of criminal cases, excepting treason, 
murder, or homicide, with powers in cri- 
minal matters to assess any punishment 
short of death, or mutiLitiou of limbs or 
member; which court shall consist, in 
Kandy, of the second commissioner aud 
two or more chiefs ; and iu the provinces. 
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of the agent of government, and one or 
more dessaves of the province, aiid one or 
more mohoctales or pi incip.il korals, ao as 
there shall be at least two Kandian as»e»’' 
sors, or ot tivo iiiohattales or korales, 
where no dessaie can altend. 

38. Mo'le of fl'Cision: Rpfereni'e to 
court of judicial commiisiatier . — The de- 
cisions of the courts in the provinces .shall 
he by the agent of goveruiueiit, the Kan- 
dyan assessois giving their advice, and 
where the opinion ot the majority of such 
assessors differs from the opinion of t le 
agent of government there shall lie no im- 
mediate decision ; but the proceedings 
shall be transferred to the court of the 2d 
commissioner, who miy eitlier decitle on 
the proceedings had in the original court, 
or send for the parties and witnesses and 
rehear the case, or take or order the agent 
to take fuither evidence, and shall decide 
the ftanic. 

39. Ai>f}>‘al!i to fudicial commissioner. 
— Appeals also sliall lie tioin the decisions 
of such agents to toe coui t aforesaid of the 
2d commissioner ii. civil cases, if the ap- 
peal is enfered bejove the agent m ten days 
from h s deciee and the objeetjn dispute he 
eitlier land or peisoual property, exceed* 
iug rix-do lars IbO in value; in which 
case, e.xecuiiou hall stay and the jnu- 
ceediuga bo transmitted to the said coni- 
miasioners' couit, which shall and may 
proceed in the same as in the cases men- 
tioned in the former article riiaC appeals 
also may be allowed upon order of the 
governor, o. the boat d of comiui.ssioners, 
although nut entered iu tea days, if ap- 
plication is made iu a year. 

40. Mode of dfcisioji in court of jn^ 
dicial commissioner • reference to the go- 
reriwr: appeals to the governor . — I'he 

decisions iu the court of the second com- 
missioner slull be by the said vommis- 
sioaer, the Kandyan a-^sessors giving 
their ^vlce; and if the opinion of the 
majority of sucii assessors shall be dilTe- 
reut from that of the second couiinissioiier, 
the case, wliether originally instituted or 
in appeal or reference from the agent of 
covernmeiit, shall be transferred to the 
collective board, and by them reported on 
to his £xc. the goret nor, wliose decision 
thereon shall he conclusive and without 
appeal ; but that in civil caoes decided by 
the second commUsmuer, either in origi- 
nal or brought before him by appeal or 
reference, appeal shall lie to the governor 
if entered before the second commissioner 
iu ten days from his decree; and if the 
object in dispute be either land or perso- 
nal prof^rty, exceeding iu value 150 rix- 
dollar, in which case execution of the 
decree shall be stayed and the proceedings 
be transmitted to the governor. But ap- 
peal may be allowed by order of the go- 
vernor On application within one year 
from the date of the decree. 


41. Disposal of appeals . — Appeals to 
the governor will be disposed of by his 
Exc. in correspondence with tiie board of 
commissioners according to justice. 

42. Execution of sentences in rriminal 
ra.ses limited.— -Iw criiuinal cases no sen- 
tence, either by the second commissioner 
01 the agents of government, shall be car- 
ried into effect, if it awards corporal 
punidiment exceeding 100 lashes, Im- 
prisonment witli or without chains or la- 
bour exceeding four months, ur hue ex- 
ceeding 50 rix-dollars ; unless after re- 
terence to the governor through the 
board of commissioners, which will 
port on the case and sentence, and aftei* 
his Exc.'s confirmation of such sentenca. 

43. The resident may preside in court 
of judicial commissioner or hold a sepa*^ 
tale court . — ^Tlie hon. the resident may, 
when he thinks needful, assi.st and pre- 
side in the court of the judicial commis- 
sioner, and that the resident may also 
hohi a court for hearing cases to consist 
of himself and two Kandyan chiefs or 
as.«essors, under the provisions respecting 
references and appeals, and limitation of 
execution of sentences in criminal cases, 
pre'cribed to the judicial commissioner, 
and to preserve regularity, the records of 
such tlie resident’s jmlici.il proceedings in 
each case sliall be deposited with the ju- 
dicial couiiuissiouer ou the conclusion, of 
same. 

44r Mode of proceeding in cases o/trea-^ 
soUf murder f and homicide.— In all cases 
of treaMU), murder, or homicide, the 
tiial ^hall he before the courts of the resi- 
dent or of the second commisioner and 
his Kandyan asses>ors, whose opinion as 
to the guilt of the defendant, and the sen- 
tence to be passed on any one convicted, 
is to be. reported through the board of 
cummissioners, with their opinion also, to 
his Exc. the governor for bis determina-^ 
tioo. 

45. Jurisdiction where superior chiefs 
are defendants reserved to the second 
commissioner ;jurisdicti n in other cases, 
—All ca.ses criminal or civil, in which a 
superior chief is defendant, shall be ori- 
ginally instituted amt heard before the 
resident or the second commissioners ; 
that ail other case> shall be in.'^rttuted be- 
fore the jurisdiction in whirh the defi^n- 
dant resides. Provided that in civil cases 
the pldintitf may appoint an attorney to 
proseruteiu his behalf, as m.ty tiie dc^ea- 
dant to defend his case. 

46. Assessment of fines in civil suits.’— 
in civil ca^es tfle losing party may be by 
the second commissioner or agent of go- 
vernmeut, discretionarlly onlered to pay 
a sam to government of one-twentieCh 
part of the value of the object in dispitte, 
uot exceeding ie any case nx doil.trs 30. 

47. Civil Jurisdiction of Uf and 
ttdigars, -The Ist and 2d adipr shaH 
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and mayearccatc civil jurisdiction o\*er all 
Katepurules and tlieirpropeity, sul'ject to 
appeal to the second corainissloner, and 
also over sucli other per'>ons and propcity 
as the governor may by special warrant 
assign to the jiuisdiclhm ol either of ih'’'-e 
great officer>, siil)jcct to appe<ii as 
aforementioned. And that the second 
commissioner, or any agent of govern- 
ment, may rcter cases for hearing, and 
report to him in liis court to the adigais, 
dessaves, or moiiuttales. 

48 . Criminal jurudiction of aui^tirs. 
— Theadigais shall have Juiisdiction to 
punish disobedience of their ordeis and 
petty ofticei^, by inflicting corporal pu- 
nishment not exceeding 50 strokes wUh 
the open hand or 25 with a rattan on the 
hack, or by awarding impiisomeiit for a 
term not exceeding 14 days. 

49 . Of dessavps, mohottuleSf and ha- 
rules, — The des>avcs or chiefs holding the 
governor’s commission may also punish 
offences bycoiporal punishment, not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five strokes wifli the open 
hand, and of iinprisonment for a lenn 
not exceeding seven days; and similaiiy 
the principal niohottales, liemieralcs, and 
koraies being in office, may inflict coipo- 
ral punishment for offences <iii persons 
over wbt)m they might have* exercised 
such jurisdiction under the former goverii- 
raeot, not exceeding ten strokes with ilic 
open hand, and may imprison sticli per- 
sons for a term not exceeding tlirce days; 
provided that the several personsoti whom 
the above power U exerci^cd shall be duly 
and lawfully subject to the oiiUisof Midi 
adigar, dessave chief, iiiohottale, lienu v 
rale, or korale ; and that no sucii powcT 
shall be exeicisod on persons iiulditig 
^ce, or on persons of the low-country, 
foreigners, or on mooruieu of the Kan- 
dyan provinces; and provided that in all 
cases where imprisonment is awarded for 
a term exceeding three dnys, the prisoner 
be sent with a note of the sentence to the 
2d comraisHoner, or the nearest agent of 
government, to be confined. 

50. A/o/Je of recehiiig evidence, and 
administering oath to po^o/w.— To ensure 
a due and uniform admiiiistratiou of jus- 
tice, it is declared and enacted by his 
excellency, that al! evidence before llie 
residcut, the 2d cominii^ioner, or other 
agent of government, in a civil or crimi- 
nal case, shall be taken on oath ; which 
oath, in tlie case of Kandyan or Hindoo 
witnesses, shall be administered after the 
evidence is taken (tlie witness being pre- 
viously warned that such will be the case), 
at the nearest dewale, before a commis- 
sioner or coiuuiissioners ordered by the 
court to see that the witness declares so- 
remnly that the evidence he has given is 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth ; that no exemption can lie 
to this mode of giving evidence, except 


where Ihidliist pric^t.^ are examined ; and 
t!»at cu*»y person except a pne^t giving 
tvhleiice Jirist 'tand while lie delivfis it. 

.51. J^tmdictian over foreigners, and 
over Kaudjiin inoormen. — The people ef 
the low (•(•iiiitiy, and foreiLme:^, coning 
into the Kaiuivcin pioviiice-^, shall contiiitie 
siibjeet to the civil and criminal Juiisdic- 
tiou of the agents of governujeat alone, 
w'llh such exteii.'‘ion as hi? excellency may 
by special additional instructions vest ira 
such agents, and under the liniitatjon as 
to execution of sentences in ciimina! cases 
herein before provided as to Kandvaiia la 
the 42d clause, until lefetetice to the 
governor rtiroinrh tli * board of commis- 
sioneis. excepting in ra?es of [rca?an, 
murder, and homicide, in which such 
pvi.Nons shall he subject to the same jut is- 
(ihtion now provided for KandvaiJj, and 
that the same line shall be pursued la 
cast's wherein a Kandyan miioimau shall 
be defendant. 

52. Conjirmatioa or privileges ta 
moarmen. — And h ^ excellency the govei- 
nor takes tliis occasion to counini the 
provisions of his piodamattou of tlie 2ti 
March, 1818, i*cspecting the moormen f 
but to explain that they are, ijcverthele.ss, 
when living in the villages wherein also 
Kaiidyaijs reside, to obey the ordeis of 
tlie Kandyan ciiief or headman of the vil- 
lage, on pain of jiutiislinient by the agent 
ot governnieiu for di?obedience, noiwtth- 
staiiding any filing in the said pi'oclunia- 
tion contained. 

oa. t.ocal jurisdiction of hoard of 
Commisdoners, naenis to hear minor 
cases at Alta/jittia and Nalende. — Ac- 
cording to such known rules, justice wdll 
be acces'ible to eveiyraan, high or low, 
rich or poor, with all practicable conveni- 
ence, and the confident knowledge of im- 
partiality i f decision. Anri to give effect 
to tins plan tor the administration of jus- 
tice, and to collect the public revenue, 
and ensure the e.xecution of public duties, 
bis excellency is pleaded to assign to the 
immediate coutroul and exercise of juris- 
diction of the board of commissioiieis the 
following pioviiices; — The Four Kories, 
Matele, Oodapalata, including Upper Ba- 
laigamrae, Ood.moora, Yatenoora, Tam- 
paiiue, Harissiapattou, Doombera, Ha- 
wahette, Kotmale, the pan of Walapana 
lying west of the Kuda and Ooiua Uya 
and the Hooroote, Tamir.twane Mamiiiiya 
and Ollagalia Pattoos of Nuwera Kala- 
wiye, in all whicli the higher judicial du- 
ties and tlie collection of revenues will be 
made by the commissioners of the board, 
but in those limits there will be besides 
two agents of goverauient to hear minor 
cases ; at .^ttapitiia in the Four Kories, 
and a^ Nalende m Matele. 

54 . Powers of agent of government 
in O./eo.— There will be an agent of 
govcriiiueut lesidcut in Ouva, to 
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imnif'iiate jiirisuicllon are assigned the 
provinces of Ouva, Wtiassc, Biutenne, 
VVejTloowa, ainl the royal village of AJa- 
dulfa : all civil and cruninal cases will he 
heard by him, with the exceptions meii- 
lioued, and under the rules detailed 
above ; he will give orders to collect re- 
venue, pel form public service, ^u.^pend 
and punisli headmen for disobedience, and 
cxeicise general powers of government in 
those limits subject to the superintendance 
of the board of foiuraissioners. 

55. /n the Seven Kories^ Saffragam ; 
Three Kories^ Tainankadeiee. — Similarly 
an agent of government in the Seven 
Kories will exercise jurisdiction over that 
province and the northern part of Nnwere 
Kalawipe. An agent of government in 
Saffragum will perform like duties in that 
province. An agent of government will 
reside in the Three Kories with like pow- 
eis ; and the collector of Tiincomalce 
will hear all cases, and collect the revenue, 
and cause public sendee to be perfoiraed 
in tlie same manner in Taiuankadewe. 

56. fteservation to the lirit'Kh cover- 
•ROT of pofver to moke further provisions 
cr alterations. — In all niatter.s not pro- 
vided for by lids proclamation, or other 
proclamations heietofore prcniuUated by 
the authority of tlie British goveinraeur, 
his Exc. reserves to himself and his 
•uccessors the power of refoiming abuses, 
aud making such provi'jion as is necesvaiy, 
beuelicial, or desirable. He also leserrcs 
full power to alter the present provis-ons, 
as may appear hereafter nece.^'ary and 
expedient. And h<* requires, in his Ma- 
jesty's name, all ofTiceis, ciul and mili- 
tary, all adigars, dessaves and other 
ctiiets,.aMd all other his M.lje^l)‘s sub- 
jects, to lie obedient, aiding and 

in the execution of tiiC'e or other his 
orders, as they shall answer tl e contrary 
at their peril. — Given at Kmidy, in ihe 
said island of Ceylon, this 21st day of 
November, 1818. — By Ids Excellency’s 
command, (SigiiedJ Geo. Lusignan, bee. 
Air Kandyan Proiinces. 

Military — Official. 

Colombo, 2K}th Jitnuarp, 1819. — Gene- 
ral Order.*!.—- 'rhe head quHitcrs, and that 
part of the 1st bat. H. C. lAih Alad'^as 
N. I. remaining at Colombo, to embark 
on board die ship Elizabeth, at 6 o’clock 
on .Sunday morning the Sl^t iust., under 
the command of Lieut. col. Limond, for 
the pnrpo.se of proceeding to Tuiocoryn. 

On the occasion of announcing in ge- 
nertd Ciders the embarkation of the re- 
maining division of the H. C. Ist hat. of 
the J5ih Madi’as N. I., the commander of 
the forces performs a pleasing ami grati- 
fying pari of his duty, in cxnrcs«iiig his 
toll appic'bition at the conduct of that 
batfahnti. under the able coinmund of 


Lieut col. Limond, fiora the time of its 
anival in Ceylon, in the month of Maix:U 
ld?.t, to the pres<;nt moment, comprehend- 
ing a long period of leriou'i rebellion, in 
the suppressing of which tins corps had iuf 
full share with the rest of the aimy, aud 
always behaved in the most gallant and 
soldier-like manner. 

I'o Lieut.col. Limond and his hrave offi- 
cers, the Lieut.gen. is particularly thank- 
ful, for their willing, cheerful, aud effici- 
ent services; they leave Ceylon with bis 
cordial wishes fur their ^vaiicemeut, 
health, and happiness ; and he desires to 
assure them, that he shall ever reflect 
with pleasure ou tlie honour of having h;id 
a battalion so well officered, and so weU 
trained, under his command. 

(Signefl) T. B. Gascoyne, 

Dep. Asst. Adjt. Geu. 


SUMATRA. 

Original Correspondence. 

The following is an ab^tract of aereral 
ambcntic private accounts : 

In the latter pait of March, Sir Stam- 
ford Raffies had coocluded a treaty with 
the King of Acheen, which gives us a pre- 
ponderating influence in the uorthero dU- 
tiicts, and ensures us the a))so1ute com- 
mand of that entraure of the straights of 
Malacca. This judicious treaty has re- 
ceived the sauctiou and approbation of the 
Gov.gen. It provides for tiie residence o^ 
a British agent, and tlie security of a free 
and iininlerupted commerce. The traa- 
qiiillity of the country, had long been dis- 
turbed by the pretensions of a wealthy 
Arab at Penang, who had set up his so« 
as King. Our treat) provides for hit 
removal, and in a tew years there Is na 
doubt but tliat the resmiices of the couu- 
try will be gradually developed : for many 
years they have been checked and neglec- 
ted. During the mission of Sir Stamford 
Raffies to Acheen he had the advantage af 
heiug attended by two French naturalists, 
who have gleaned all the information 
which their time afforded, and amoug the 
desiderata now no longer so, it has been 
discovered that the country produces is 
abundance excellent Teak (hitherto sup- 
posed not to exist in Sumatra), aud Fir 
also of a very valuable description. The 
King ivS said to be a very extraordinary 
character, aud much superior to what be 
has been hitherto represented. 

In thearrangement concluded at Acheen 
Sir Stamford was associated in a coiu- 
missiou with Maj. Coombs as joint agents 
and representatives of tlie Gov.gen. 
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Every tliiiit; is now*' quiet in the Archi- 
pelago and the check which our establisU- 
lueiit has imposed upon Dutch eucroach- 
ineut and pretension has revived the con- 
fidence of the natives ; and if tite mea- 
sures already adopted are followed up by 
H liberal and decisive arrangement in Eu- 
rope, our important interests in that part 
of our eastern possessions will no longer 
be endangered. 

There is an excellent account of Acheen 
in Marsden’s Sumatra; and we also refer 
our readers to a very valuable article upon 
this subject published in the 28tli No. of 
the Pamphleteer, written by Mr. Assey, 
late secretary to the government of Java. 

TJn<^cial — Published in India. 

Reported Tenor of tke All 

that we have lieaid, since our last publi- 
cation, on the interesting subject of the 
transactions taking place to ihe eastward, 
is that the principal clause in the treaty 
lately entered iuto with the Malay Sultan 
Mahomed Shah is, on the pait of the 
Hqd. Company, the annual payment of a 
siiift of 5000 dollars to the legitimate 
sovereigns of Siukapore, and, on the part 
of Sultan Mahomed Shah, the permission 
to the Hon. Company to build a town in 
the said island and a fort for the protec- 
tion of the vast commerce of which it is 
likely to become the emporium.— Cu/cu/- 
ta T’lmcj, March 30. 

Survey of the new Settlement.— Capl. 

Ross, of the hon. Company’s marine, has 
completed a survey of the harbour, coast, 
wid territory ; and his description is ac- 
companied with a chart. The following 
IS his nautical and to[K)graphica! desciip- 
tlou. 

Singapoora harbour, situated four miles 
to the N. N. E. of St. Johu’s island, in 
wbat is commonly called the Sincapore 
StraitSjWill afford a safe anchorage to ships 
ill all seasons, and being clear of hidden 
danger, the approach to it is rendered 
easy by day or night. Its position is also 
favourable for commanding the navigation 
of the straits, the track which the ships 
pursue being distant about five miles, and 
it may be expected from its proximity to 
the Malayan islands and China seas, that 
iu a short time numerous vessels would 
resort to it for commercial purposes.— 

At the anchorage, ships ai-e slieltered 
from E. N. E. round to N. and \V., as far 
aeS. b. W., by the S. point of JoUore, 
Siugapoora,aDd many smaller islands, ex- 
tending to St. Joliu’s, and tlumce round 
to the N. point of Batang, bearing E. S. E. 
by the numerous islamis forming the S. 
side of Shigappora strait ; the boiioni/^o 
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within a f(w yards of the shore, is soft 
mud and lioids well. — The town of Singa- 
poora, on the island of the same name, 
stands on a point ot laiid near tiie wes- 
tern pait of a bay, and is ea>ily distin- 
guished by tlit'iv helm; just bthiud it, a 
pleasant looking hill,, that is partly clear- 
ed of trees. Between tlie point on which 
the town is situated and the western one 
of the bay, there is a creek in which the 
native vessels anchor close to the town, 
and it may be found useful to European 
vessels of easy draught to repair in. On 
the eastern side of the bay, opposite to 
the tower, there h a deep inlet lined by 
mangroves, which would also be a good 
anchoiuge for native boats, and about 
north tioin the low sandy point of the 
bay there is a village inhabited by fisher- 
men, a short way to the eastward of 
winch is a passage through the man- 
groves leading to a fresh water river.— 
Ships that are coming fiom the westward 
have nothing to apprehend in lounding 
tiie small peaked island, which is on the 
east side of St. John’s, as the reef does 
not extend above a cable’s length olF it ; 
aud justwitiiout that, the depth of water 
is from 1*2 to 14 fathoms. Having rounded 
the Peaked island, at half a mile, a N. or 
N. b. E, course w’lll lead to the ancliorage, 
and 12 or 14 fathoms be the depth ; but 
when at one miie and halt from the island 
it will deci ease to five or tour and three 
quarter fathoms at tow water, on a fiat 
which is two miles and half long and is 
parallel to tiie coast ; there is no danger 
whatever on this bank being soft mud. 
Continuing the N. or N. b. E. course you 
will deepen into a channel of 12 or 13 
fathoms, aud again slioal rather quickly 
to six fathoms on the shore bank, after 
which the depth gradually decreases to 
the shore. Large shi{)s will find the best 
anchorage to be with Peaked island about 
S. b.W. and the eastern extreme of Sin- 
gapoora island, about N. E. b. E. in five 
fathoms at low water, where they will 
have the tower, bearing N. W. b. W. dis- 
tant one mile and a half. Ships of easy 
draught can go nearer into three fathoms 
at low water, with the Peaked island bear- 
ing S. W. and Johore hill, on with the 
eastein extreme of Siogapoora island, 
where they will be distant about three- 
quarters of a mile from the tower, and 
about half a mile from the eastern low 
sandy point of the bay.^ — The coast to the 
eastward of the town bay is one continued 
sandy beach, and half a mile to the eas- 
tern point of the bay or two miles and a 
half from the town, there is a point 
where the depth of water is six or seven 
fathoms at 3 or 400 yards from the shore^^ 
and at 600 yards a small bank with about 
three fathoms at low water, the point 
offers a favourable position for batteries 
to defend ships that may, in time of war, 
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anchor near to it.— Fresh water is to be 
had at several places in the vicinity of the 
town, and there are s.iine small rivers 
along tl»ecoa^t to the eastward, where 
the water ^piiear^ led. We have not 
tried i^ at this plate, but I once took in 
similar wafer in the stiaitr of Caspar, 
and did not find it injurions. — Tlie 
tide dtn'iiig the neaps are irregular, at two 
and three miles off shore, hut close in it 
is otherwiae. The i ise and fall will be 
about 10 or 12 feet, and it will be high 
water at full ami change, at 8 h. 30 m. 
The latitiuie of the town is about 
N. and the variation uf the needle observ- 
ed on the low ea^tern point of the bay is 
2*® 9'E.— Daniei Uoss, Capt. Bombay 
marine. H. C. S. Margaret and Frances, 
Singf^poora Harbour, Feb. 7, 1819. 


AVA. 

PEGU. 

From Capt. Trill, who arrived in the 
Sussex from Rangoon on 30tii Marcli, we 
have learned tliat another lire has taken 
place at Ram;oon equally destructive with 
that of la'*t yea‘- ; it comiiieiiced at the 
north-we.^t, and quickly cirried its rava» 
ges to every part of the town ; an im« 
tneose poitiuu of propeity was destroyed, 
but the custoiu'iiouse fortunately escaped. 
We also lea'ti that several commanders 
of ships had beni put under personal res* 
traiut, hi consequence of some misunder- 
standing with the govertiiuent.— i1/ae/rtfs 
Courier. 


SIAM. 

Report of Capt. Richardson's Voyage. 
—The Fatteh Alvadood, Capt. Richard* 
son, arrived on 2()th April from Siam, 
with a complete lading of sugar, which 
was purchased for about seven dollars 
per picul. We find fiorn the report of 
the voyage w'itli which we have been 
kindly favoured, that the temper of the 
Siamese is still hostile to European agen- 
cy, and the same jiunoyance has been 
expenenced as formerly. The king, »vlio 
»ow resides at Baukok, U entirely se- 
cluded fp»m the gaze of strangers: is 
nevertheless the sole merchant ; but all 
the commercial affairs are managed by a 
Chnlia interpieter and a favourite of the 
king’s, who understands uo language but 
his own, and wdio is fis venal and deceit- 
ful as can be well supposed, but at the 
same time shrewd and cunning. — Tlie 
seat of government has been removed 
from Yuthia to Baukok, a small island 
OB which the king's palace and a tai^e 
temple arc erected, which are deserving 
of notice, being riclily gilt and oruamenu 
ed ; but the generality of the houses are 
built on piles, on the banks of the river ; 
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and such is the want of elevated ground, 
that innumerable houses are constructed 
on rafts, which are moored along the 
banks of the river, and moved from place 
to place. — A number of Chinese, M^ays, 
Christians, and Mahomedans, are found 
amongst tite inhabitants, and indeed form 
the most prominent part of the visible 
population.— The king, as aforesaid, lives 
completely secluded, and the executive 
government is parcelled out amongst his 
numerous sons, the chief of which ii 
stiled C/iu Cromachet.* — Their policy, 
with regard to strangers, appears to be 
formed on the model of that of the Bir- 
mahs, as practised at Rangoon ; the gutm 
are all taken out of the ship at the vi^ 
lage of Packenham, about five miles ftom 
the bar of the river, after which the ship 
is to warp up to Bankok, about thirty 
miles farther. The killing of oxen is pro- 
hibited, and even poultry is protected by 
their laws. The populace are very troi^* 
blesome to Europeans when they meet, 
and no person ia permitted to visit or 
trade wiili them without a special order 
from the king.— Fire-arms are more ia 
request than any other articles j they ma- 
nufacture gunpowder themselves. Kin- 
cobs, satins, and silk piece goods are the 
most prominent articles of import from 
India; and a clever native agent will Sod 
his account, if he has a good stock of 
patience, and can stay three or four 
months, for they are indolent and tardy 
beyond any thing heard of, even in India* 
— Siam has been visited this year by the 
two grabs from Bombay, the Ennore 
transit from Madras, and by several Ame- 
rican sliips, whose names are not men- 
tioned. — ^There is a Christian bishop re- 
siding, supposed to be an Kuropean ; but 
the Cliristrins are merely tolerated, not 
protected. — The anchorage i« within a 
half mile of the king’s- palace. — Bankok is 
situated on one of the eastern branches of 
the Menani, and has always been consi^ 
dered as the seaport, ships seldom going 
further up. Thi** place was cede^l to the 
French in the reign of Louis XIV., but 
they never derived much benefit from it, 
and it was soon neglected, iti consequence 
of the civil dissentions that broke aot 
alwmt this time. — Siam has scarcely beea 
visited by an European ship since 1788, 
but an annual ship has generally gone 
from Surat, who in return for her kin- 
cobs brought back agata and sappan-wood, 
beea’-wax, and a few precious stones.— 
Tile banks of the Menam are rei^ low, 
and the country is in cousequenceover- 
Ho wed annually, which fertilizes ft to an 
extraordinary degree. Rice and sugar are 
produced in large quantities. — The Sia- 
mese are the natural enemies to the 
Hirmbas, and have often been in posscs- 

• L«»r(} in Chinese. 

voL. vm. 3U 
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sioo of Tavoy, Mergui, and Junk Ceylon, 
ou the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, 
where the Mal.iy peninsula is scarce more 
than sixty miles across.— Gaz. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

IRROPTION OF IHE CAFPRES. 

From the Papers oj the Colony. 

July 3.— The accounts from Graham’s 
Town reach to the 20th of last month, 
up to which time the Caffres remained 
quiet. The transports, with the remain^ 
der of the 38th and 54tti detachments, 
arrived at Angola Bay on the 17th, where 
the greatest exertions were immediately 
made fur landing the ammunition and 
stores, in order to their pioceedingto join 
Lieut.eol. Willshire without io^s of time : 
120 wagons ha^'e been employed on this 
occasion. As soon as this coinoy reaches 
Graham's Town, the assistance intended 
for the frontier will be completed. The 
commandos from all the districts 
bagfaf excepted) are over complete; we 
beKeve the last division from Tullugh to 
he on Its road, but the operations of the 
frontier will not be delayed for this tardy 
detachment. The last division of the 
horses for the re-mount arrived in the 
Large Kloof, on the uioiniug of the 23d, 
in good order. 

A strong detachment of the 54th reg. 
has been left at the towu of Uiteuhage, 
for its protection. 

From tlie communication which I have 
had with the CafFre people from Caffre- 
Dritt, it seems that the chiefs expect lo 
be attacked, mid that they have a force in 
readiness to enter the colony as soon as 
they shall have ascertained that our troops 
have moved. Upon a rumour to that 
effect lately, they threw forwai-d several 
detached parties,” which retired upon find- 
ing their information to have been incor- 
rect. 

^\ccounts from the Orange River state, 
that some Corannas had arrived there 
from Malipietje, with information tliat 
Coenrado Buys, his wife, children, slaves 
and people had been all murdeiedby the 
Boorapoolaus. He was moving to the 
eastward * and it l>e believed that he 
was waylaid, and dcstrojed by order of 
the chief r*flatil)ie. The account comes 
from the Red Caffres; but, although it 
has been repeated through several chan- 
nels, it appears to require confinnation.— 
Cape Town Gazette. 

LOCAL. 

The scarcity which lately prevailed at 
the Cape has entirely ceased ; ample sup- 
plies of wheat and Hour have lately been 
brought to market or imported, and in 
conM?qtieiice t!ie restrictions on the use 
of bran, or the baking of sweet cakes, 
&.C., which was wme time »go imposed by 
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order of Government, have been repealed 
The society of Cape Town is enlivened* 
by subscription balls, and by the dramatic 
performances of a Dutch theatrical ama- 
teur company. 

INFORMATION TO EMIGRANIS. 

Official Circular, 

Tlie following circular has been ad- 
dressed to the parties vvliose lists of the 
individuals engaged to proceed with them 
as settlers to the Cape of Good Hope 
have been approved of by the Colonial 
Department : — 

Doirning Street, London^ 30//< Sept. 
1819. — Sir: I am directed by Earl Ba- 
thurst to acquaint you, that he has under 
consideration your letter of , and 
that lie accepts the propo>«aN which you 
have made, to take a patty of able-bodied 
seitlcis, with their families, to the Cape 
of Good Hope, wheie a grant of land wdU 
acconlingty be assigned to yon on your 
arrival, in conformity with the regula- 
tions laid down by H.M.'s government. I 
have therefore to request, that you will 
immediately transmit to me thiee sepa- 
rate lists of tlie individuals who have 
placed themselves under your direction, 
and I enclose to you proper returns foi* 
that puipose; at the same time I deem 
it iiecc'saiy to mention, that it is abso- 
Jatily lequisite that the details respecting 
the iiidividthiN of \our party, which you 
a:c called upon to state in your returns, 
should be coirectlv specified, as any erfo- 
iicous st-itenient upon tliese heads, but 
inoie particularly in respect of the age of 
the individuals, could not fail to be pro- 
ductive of inucli inconvenience. Upon 
receiving these returns, 1 shall lose no 
lime in slating to you the amount of the 
Dioiicy which >ou will be required to de- 
posit under the existing regulations, and 
the mode in w hich the payment is to be 
made. — I am, Sir, &c. 

(Signed) Henry Goulburn. 

P.S. If there be any ofiicers on the half- 
pay of the army or navy, or military or 
naval peu>ionei.s among tlie iiidividuahs 
proceedim; under your direction, it will 
be necessary that jou should transmit t® 
me u (fourth) list, sjiecitymg their usual 
place of resilience, and the designation 
under wdiich they are respectively known 
at the War Office, and at the Admiralty, 
iu order that I may take the necessary 
measures to enable them to receive their 
allowances i« the colony. — These persons 
should, on their part, inimediaiely apply 
to the Sec, at War, and to the Sec, of the 
Admiralty, stating their intention to emi- 
grate to the Cape of Good Hope, aud re- 
questing instruciions tor their guidance in 
respect to tlie receipt of tlieir allowanccp. 
In making your ariaugetuents foreiobat- 
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kation, it will be pecessai 7 that you 
should bear in mind, that you will he al- 
lowed tonn^ for the conveyauce of the 
baggaeeof your parry, at tlie rate of one 
tou (measurcraeut, 40 cubic feet) for each 
single able hodied iutbviduaU and two 
tons for each able-boditd individual who 
is accompanied by hi^ family. 

JJnofficial Statement, 

The several parties who have been ac- 
cepted by the colonial <lepai*trneut as eli- 
gible to be sent to the Cape of Good 
Hope, at the expense of government, are 
rapidly concluding their engagements, and 


mabing the deposits which were stipula- 
ted in the brat circufar. It is now haally 
settled, that the district of GraaffReynett 
is that on w'bich the new settlers are to 
be located. Tiiis borders on the Great 
Fish river, and comes in irameiiinte con- 
tact with the Caffre counti y. In order to 
protect the colonies from the incursions 
of those irritated savages, a military force 
has already been sent to tliesp<»t ; and it 
is not improbable, that at no very distant 
period a neKOciation will be entered into 
with the natives, by which a considera- 
ble addition will be made to the colony in 
that direction. 
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Extracts from the London Gazette. 

Duhiin <7rt,s7/e, Oct. la.— His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent has been 
leased, in the name and on the behalf of 
isMajeistv, to 'it ant to Sii John Francis 
Cradu k, K.C.B. a general in his Majc.sty’s 
furce>, an 1 to the heirs inale of his body 
lawfiiliy beuoueu, the dignity of a Raron 
of this pan of his Majestj*' United King- 
dom called freland, by the uame, style, 
aud title of Baiou Howdeii, of Grimston, 
and of Spalilington and of Cradockstown, 
in the county of Kildare. 

r.ASr-INDM tlOU'«E. 

Oct. 13.— A Cf'ui t of (iirecfors was held, 
when the undei inenuoned ships were ta- 
ken up hir one vo',a‘.ie, in addithoi to 
those alieadv engaged for the Couipar.yV 
service, v/z. iVinchelst a, .'331 ton> ; 
DorsctMnie, 136U; and Lady Campbell, 
614. — Cjpt. VV. M miirijanks wa- ^'vorn 
into the coMHiPinJ of the ship Tlioji.a.< 
Coiitts, c(ti)'igned to Uombav and China. 

27. — A court of diiectois was held, 
when the to;lo>\ ing captains weic swoiii 
into the command of their le'^'pective 
ships Capf. J. Jamc.^ou, of the Carl of 
Balcarras ; Capt.T. Larkins. oi ihe War- 
ren Hastings ; and (’. Le Blaut, of the 
Thames, for Bonn -ay ahd China ; Lapt. 
P. Cameion, of ilie Lomhm, for St. He- 
lena, Uencoolen, Prince of Wales* Island, 
and China ; and Capt. J. Pearson, of the 
General Hewitt, for China direct. 

VARIETIES. 

• Lient.geD. Bowser has been plaad on 
the staff of the array of Madras. The 
l^eral shortly leaves this country for that 
presidency, accompanied by the whole of 
hts family. 

The b.i'«itiercy of the late 'Sir Jas, Sib- 
bald lias de>teiH)ed to his nephew, now 
Sir David Scott, one of the directors of 
the East-Iiidia Company. 

The Duke of Newcastle, the Duke of 


Portland, »anil Karl Manvers, have given 
jCoOO each to the subscription of the 
comity of Nottingham, to enable such 
persons as may choose to proceed as co- 
loln^ts to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Ovt> 2.— Count Lieveu, the Russia 
ainha>sador, gave a grand entertainment 
to the Persian ambassador and suite, the 
amba>sador trom the Netherlands, and a 
large party, at his vila, Camden-plaoe, 
near ChiNlehur't, 

19,— On Tuesilay last this city was ho- 
noured with a visit by his Exc, the Per- 
sian ambassador, who has been residiug 
at Cheltenham the la^t few days, 'fhe 
appearance of this distinguished straugei* 
e.xcited a very great degree of curiosity, 
aud his noble demeanour and the richness 
of his diess rendered him an interesting 
object to tlie crowds who attendt^ his 
footsteps. His Exc. received eiery polite 
attention from the V’eiy Rev. tlie Dean, 
the Re' . Dr. Mitchell, and our worthy 
Mayor, Jolin Phillpoti.s, Esq. under whose 
guidance he inspc'cred thecaibedial, coun- 
ty iiall, gaol, pin manufactoiy, &c. with 
«di ot wilich he was much gvdtihed. '< Oa 
being conducted to the Spa, his Excellency 
expressed himself in the highest terms of 
approbaiioii at the beauties of the spot, 
aud made many particular inquiries as to 
the qualities and salubrity of the waters, 
lie. Soon affer three his Excellency ixf- 
ttirned fm Ciielte^iam, particularly pkrmied 
with his Inception. — GiOuresfer Jwrnat. 

ThePeisiau Ambassador regularly at- 
tends the Spa Ht Cheltenham early every 
morning, to take the waters. His Escel- 
iency ih also a visitant at the balls. 

Off. 22.— The Persiau Ambassador, ac- 
companied by Merza Mahomed AU and 
Mr. Muner, honoured the National So- 
ciety Central School, Baldwiu*s-garrfen«, 
wdth his presence, aud manifested great 
pleasure at the steadiness, accuracy, ami 
pretd&on of the children, who wuU 
throng*, the several stages of -Dr. IkU'a 
system of education. 

3 U 2 
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Oct, 6.— A new ship of 500 tons regis- to suspend for tlie present any farther dis- 
ter, named the, Tanjoi*e, was launched charges from the regular army. 'I he 
frdm the ship-yard of Mr. Edw. Gihson skeleton of the 86th regt. wloch also 
of this place* She went off tiie stocks in lately arrived from Iiidi.t, at Chatham, is 
hue style, amidst theacclamatioii'»ofihou> expected to join its depot in lliis. city to- 
sands of spectators ; the band of ihe 88th morrow. 

regt. being stationed on fJie poop, playing The Lord Exmouth, Capt. Mills, on 
Rule Britanniat and Oj^' she goes. The board of whicii ship the Fair Cirtassian 
Tanjore is a remarkably fine vessel, the and her attendants sa led from the Downs 
largest ever built here, and intended for on the 6pt u t , arrived at Gibraltar on 
the East India tiade ; but we learn, that the24tli, from wiience .she is to be em- 
from the want of purchasers at this port, barked for Con'^lantiuople. 
she is about to be fitted out for Loudon. The Lusitania, Ca|)’. Brash, anived at 
—//«// Paper. the Cape of G(»od Hojn', on the 6th July, 

CONTRABAND TRADE. from Sf Helena, at wiin h place she left 

NetcfouniLnnd^ Sept. 28. — Captain H.M.S. Conqueror, Capr Stanf'll, Tees, 
M‘Donald, of the sloop Mary Anne, from Capt. Rennie; Sapp 'O, Capr. Plumridge; 
St, John’s, N. B, repoi IS, that H. M. S. Sophie, Capt. Sir W. S. Wiseuiarp Bart. ; 
Bellette, Capt. Pecliell, had seized an Leveiett, Capr. Shannon ; Redpole, Capt, 
American brig, having on board India Evance ; ami the H>eija, store-.>hip. 
goods, which were illegally intendeo for Oit. 23. — Tlie Coimnafidel store-ship, 
Halifax, from the United Stato, to the Mr. Downie ccminaiuler, having taken on 
amount of j^20,O00. The American ha<l board upwards of 401. convict** for convey- 
goue into La Have in the night, and ance to New South Wales, wt'nt out of 
anchored close .alongside of the Bellette, harbour to Spi'head: she is expected to 
then lying there ou the look-out for smug- sail in a few days, 
glers, which she had received information The Janus couvict-ship, lying off Wool- 
wcie expected on the coast, and, on Capt. wich, is to takeout the female convicts to 
Pccliell’s sending a boat on board, her New S<mth Wales, 
cargo was reported to consist of flour and H M.S, Mermaid and Elizabeth Hen- 
staves ; but a strict seardi being made, rletta, bound on a voyage of discovery, 
the above goods were d.scovered stowed anived at Port Jackson, New South 
away In a bulkoliead prepared for that Wales; tlic formej on the lothofFebru* 
purpose. A crew was immediately put ary, and tlie latter on the 3()tli of March, 
on board from the Bellette, and the vessel both from Dervvetii. The Mermaid was 
ordered for Halifax, where our informant expected to s ill about tlie 2d of April to 
saw her safely airive. the northward. 

NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTICES. — — 

Sept. 30. — Rear Admiral the Hoc. H. continental extracts. 

Blackwood, Bart., to be Conimaiider-iii- Accounts fioni Sp.i mention a report 
chief in the East Indies, in the room of that Madame Montholon was ti e bearer 
the Bear Admiral Sir Richard K'ug, bart., of three volumes of the loug-nunoured 
coming home. Lieut. Price Blackwood, work by Buonaparte. Parr of his Memoirs 
to be his Flag lieut. have, it is saiil, already been iiaiislaied by 

Oct. 17.— Arriied at Portsmouth, the Madame Bcrir.ind at St. Helena, and, to- 
Macgles, with the 25tli Liuht Dragoons gether with the origiiifil, are intended to 
on board, from Madra*!, to be disbanded, be sent overto Jo^^epb Buouupat te .tt New 
Not more than 200 privates of the rest. Vork, to be printed theie. Madame Mon- 
have returned home {they are principally tholoii, it is added, is ilie hearei- ot some 
iu6rm nu n) the remainder having volun- letters ot consequence from Buonaparte, 
teered to serve in other corps in India. Petershurqh, S^^pt. 22. — The ship 
Tlie 86th regt. may be daily expected to Kamt.schatka, winch was sent two years 
arrive from Madras. The Mangles left ago by the government, under the com- 
that place ou the 7th ot April, and St. lunnd of Capt. Gollownin, to Kaint-chat- 
Heleua on the 8lh of Augu.st. The pas- ka, ami the Kurole and Ale-itian Islands, 
Kcngers by this ship are, Brevet Maj. arrived safe at Cronsladt, on- the i9th, 
Hole;Capts. Ralston, Shaw, Williams, from its voyage. The ship Kiitu'^ow, Capt. 
Scott, and Gravel; Lieuts. MMutosh, Hagemeister, belonging to the American 
Taylor, Foster, and Lovelace ; Mr. Hood, Company, also arrived at Cronsiadt on 
surgeon; Mrs. Hole, Mrs. Scott, and the J9ih, with a rich cargo, after an ab- 
Mrs. Ralston ; Mr. and Mrs. Baker and sence of three years. 'Phis ship visited 
family, from Calcutta. the Spanish ports ou the coast ofAme- 

In consequence of the present disturbed rica, Callao, Acapulco, &c., and comes 
state of the country, the disbandiug of the last from Batavia. In the couise of a 
25thLightDragoons, which lately arrived month the Company will send two other 
at Chatham, from India, has been coun- ships to its settlement, on the northfWes^ 
termauded, and orders have been issued coast of America. 
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LONDON MARKETS. 


Tuesday, Oc4/26, 1819. 

Cot/on.— There was an improvement in the de- 
mand last week ; the purchases were estimated to 
exceed i,600 packages. Bengals were talien with- 
out variation as to price. By public s.de this 
forenoon, 105 bales Surat sold in bond, at very 
low prices; they were of the lowest description 
and very fool. 

5itg-cr.— There was some improvement in the 
demand for Moscovades last week, the purchases 
reported were to a considerable amount; the 
prices were without any variation. This fore- 
noon there appeared to be a steady demand for 
Muscovades, yet the purchases by private con- 
tract were not extensive, as the bujers antici- 
pated that the public ^aIes of this forenoon would 
go off at a further depression. 

Cq^e.— There was a considerable public sale 
brought forward on Thursday last, and notwith- 
standing the previous heavy market, the whole 
sold freely at prices is. a 2s. higher; tlic demand 
appeared to be general and on rather an extensive 
scale. 

/nrfig'o.—The sale at the India Hoii'C, which 
commenced on Tuesday last, is expected to finish 
on Friday. Fine indigo is heavy and much lower 
than last sale j tire middling and inferior descrip- 
tions go off freely 3d. a 4d. per lb. hj'»her. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, 
HOME LIS'l. 

/n/orffiatioR respecting Diitks, Death*, end 
Mamagei, in fumilie* coi'ntcir-l vuli /nha, tf 
sent under over , noitpaul, to li'ack and 

Co., Leadenhall Street, will be inseited in our 
JouTsal Jree oj expense. 

BIKTHS. 

Sept. 2S. At Edinburgh, the lady of Capt. Wm. 
Marshall, Hon. East-fndia Compaiiv’s Recruit- 
ing Officer in N. B. of adaugluer. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct, 5. At Tarvin, by the R v. Dr. Ohlershaw, 
Capr, Tliof. P.ilin, of the lloinbay Est.xbhsb- 
ment, to E.ir.ibefh, thinl dAughtcr of John 
Palin, Esq. of 8tdp]efora Halt, n^ar Chester. 
Oct. 7. At Wilcot Church, Bath, Henrv An- 
drews Drummond, Esq. Cinnmander of the 
^ Hod. East'India Coenpiuy’s ship Castle Hiinily, 


S17 

to Mana, only daughter of the late Capt. Wm. 
James Turqnand, R. N. 

26. At St. Man Icbone Church, Capt. E. F. Wa- 
ters, of the Bengal Military Establishment, to 
Elizabeth Sfepbens, second daugl»*-er of T. $• 
Aldersey, Esq. of Lissou Grove, PaddingtOfi- 

DEATHS. 

Aug. 30. Col. Galbraith Hamilton, of the Ma- 
dras Esiablishment. 

Sept. I. At Ht-avitrec, ne^r Exeier, Mrs, Phillis 
Deane, the wife of Capt. Robert Deane, of the 
Hon. Company’s Marine Bombay Esiablish- 
ment. 

29- In London, after aprotracte ’ liver complaint 
and dysenierv, Lieut. Thos. Mack^of H. M. 
66th, having lately returneil from sn^felena. 
Ocr. 9. At Hayes, in Middlesex, John Mason 
Keale, late of the East-India House, aged 61. 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals, 

S<pt. 44 Cove of Cork, 9 Gravesend, Glory, 
Founder, from Bengal. 

48 Deal, Oct. 3 Gravesend, Belle Alliance, from 
Madras I& April, Mauritius 3 June, aud St. He- 
lena I Aug 

30 Gravesend. Brilliant, Fenn, from Bengal, 

— Margate, Oct- 3 Gravesen 1. Bienden Hal4 Mar- 
tin, from Bombay 21 May. 

— Liverpool, Waterloo, Hepburn, from Madras. 

Oct. i Gravesend, East Indian, Hogg, from Ben- 

gal and the Cape of Good Hope. 

2 Deal, Providence, Banyan, from Batavia and 
Sc. Helena. 

4 Deal, 9 Gravesend, Partridge, Kellie, from 
Bombay and the Cape. 

— Deal. 10 Grave«end, Broxbouratbury, Pitcher* 
from Batavia and St. Heltna, 

6 Deal, 9 Gravesend, \j ix, Clark, from Madras 
and the Cape of Good Ho, e. 

7 Deal, i -2 Gravesend, Se-AO^tns, Thompson, from 
Bengal, Penang, and St. Helena. 

13 PO'^tsmouth, 16 Dtal, 2i Gravesend. Mangles, 
Lardner, from Madras 7 April, and St. Helena 
8 Aug 

14 Liverpool, Jolm l avlo**, Atkinson, from Bom- 
biv n June, and St. Helena 48 Ang. 

17 Oft Hastings, 43 Gravevend, Goiconda, Ed- 
wards, from Bengd 9 Feb Madras 19 April, 
the Cape 19 July, and St. Helena 18 Aug. 

— Deal, ei Gravesend, Waicrl«»o, Lovell, from 
Bombay 

21 Gravesend, Jane, Mauglian, from Bengal. 

Departure*. 

Sept. 49 Gravesen'I. Oct. 5 De. I. 9 Cowes. Clati- 
dine, WcKh, tor the Cape of Good Hope. 

Oct. 10 Gravesend, 1 1 Deal, Lonach, Drivcoll, 
f«ir Bombav'. 

II rortsmonth, Oromocto. S’rickland, for the 
Cape, MaunliU', anti Bvimbay 

— Lvmi'igion. V'ltioiia, Driver, for the Cape of 
Good Hope and Bengal. 


SHIPS LOADING FOR INDIA. 


Skips* iVamea. 

Tons. 

1 Conmnntiefs. 

fVhelf to. 

Norfolk - - - - 

600 

jLulcy . - - 

Madras and Bengal, leave to touch at the Cape. 

George Home - - 

4W 

PcHer - - - 

Mtdrvvsnd Bengal. 

Colombo - . . 

450 

Richardson - 

Isle of Prance and Cevlon. 

Sarah . - . - 

4 SO 

Thacker - - 

1 Bombav direct. 

Melpomene - - 

1 4)0 

Wait - - - 

1 Bativia. 

Sherborn - - - 

O.HO 

Beach - - - 

i Bengal direct, (at Liverpool). 

Traveller - - - 

[ 400 

Hu chmson - 

Bombay. 

Janus - - - . 

' 308 i 


Ne * 3ooth Wales. 

Snracvn - - - . 

1 400 

i 

Ditto. 

BhmdcD Hall • - 

' 300 j 

Greig - - -• 

Bombay direct. 

Bulmer - - - - 

450 1 

Barclay - -* 

Bengal, with leave to call at Madras. 

Ajaji . - . . - 

450 j 

Clark • - - 
1 

Madras. 
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L. 

. t. 

d. 









Coffee, Java 

...cwt. 5 

10 

0 


7 

0 

o 

— Cheribun 

5 

6 

0 

— 

& 

15 

0 

— Bourbon 
















Cotton, Surat 

. ...lb. 0 

0 

7 


0 

0 

10 









— Bengal 


0 

7 


0 

0 

0 

— — Bourbon ...... 


1 

4 


0 


3 

Drugs, See. for Dyeing. 







Aloea, Epatica..,. 

...cwt. 4 

s 

0 

— 

7 

o 

O 

Anniseed's, Star... 

.4 

15 

0 


4 

0 

o 

Borax, Reined... 

S 

10 

0 


4 

0 

0 

— Unrefined, orTincdl 4 

4 

0 

_ 

4 

10 

0 

Campliirc unrefined..... 0 

0 

0 


10 

0 

0 

Caxd'emonis.Malabar..tb o 

2 

G 


0 

tf 

o 









Cassia Buds 

...cwt. 







Lignea. 


0 

0 

— 

Q 

0 

0 

Castor Oil 


1 

11 


O 

3 

0 

China Root........ 

...cwt. 1 

0 

0 


1 

6 

0 

Coculus Indicns.. 


& 

0 


2 

2 

0 

Columbo Root.... 

.. ..... ^ 

1.5 

0 





Dragon’s Blood..,. 








Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 5 

0 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

— Arabic 


15 

0 

— 

4 

5 

o 

— Assafnptida..., 

5 

10 

0 

_ 

15 

0 

0 

Benjamin , ., 

7 

0 

0 

— 

3^5 

0 

o 

— - Animi 

..cvrt. 5 

u 

u 

... 

8 

0 

a 

— Galbainim... 








— Gambogium 

14 

0 

0 

— 

17 

0 

0 

Mvrrii 

rt 

0 

0 


12 

0 

0 

— Olibanum 

4 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Lac Lake 


1 

6 

— 

0 

4 

0 

— Dye 

0 

5 

3 

— 

0 

b 

G 

Shell, Block . 








— Shivered 








— Stick 








Musk, China 

...04. 0 1 

17 

0 

— 

1 

1 

0 

Nux Vomica 

..cwc. 1 

5 

0 


1 10 

o 

Oil Cassia 

...02. 0 

1 

4 

— 

0 

1 

5 

— Ciniramoii ... 


15 

0 





— Cloves 


3 

6 





— M.ICC 








— Nutmegs 

0 

1 

0 

— 

0 

1 

6 

Opium 

,. .lb. 







Khuhftib 

0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

8 

6 

Sal Ammoniac ... 

.cwt. 















Turmerick, Java .. 

..cwt. 1 1 

lO 

0 

— 

t 15 

0 


Drugs, ice. for Dyeing. 

Turntierick, Bengal. .cwt. 0 15 0 

— — China I 10 0 

Zedoary 

Gails, lit Sorts 


JL, t» 

to 0 18 0 
— 1 la 0 


Indigo, Blue lb. 

— Blue and Violet 

0 

8 

9 

— 0 

9 


— Purple and Violet ... 

0 

8 

3 

— 0 

8 

6 

— Good Ditto 

0 

7 

9 

— 0 

8 

0 

— Fine Violet 

0 

7 

6 

— 0 

7 

0 

— Good Onto 

0 

7 

0 

— 0 

7 

3 

- — Fme Vmlet & Copper 

0 

6 

f> 

— 0 

6 

10 

— — Fine & Good Cupper 

0 

6 

0 

— 0 

6 

3 

— Middling Ditto 

0 

5 

6 

— 0 

3 

10 

— Ordinary Ditto 

0 

4 

iO 

— 0 

3 

0 

— Fin- Sladras 

0 

4 

0 

— 0 

7 

(i 

— Manilla 

Rice cwt. 

0 

8 

6 

— 0 

14 

0 

SafHower .cwt. 

26 

0 

0 

— 98 

0 

0 

Sago .cwt. 

0 

15 

0 

— 1 

3 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined cwt. 

Silk, Bengal Skein Ib. 

2 

1 

8 

0 

0 

1 

— 1 

0 

3 

— Novi 

1 

4 

3 

— 1 

13 

4 

— Ditto Wliite 

— China 

1 

5 

0 

— 1 

8 

U 

— Organziue ... 

1 

18 

0 

— 2 

10 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon 

0 

7 

0 

— 0 

9 

G 


Cloves 0 S 3 


— ^ — Bourbon. 


— Mace. 

0 

6 

4 

_ 

0 

8 

0 

— Niunu'gs 

0 

4 

9 





— Ginger i'»t. 

1 

0 

0 

— 

1 

2 

0 

— ^ Pepper, Company’s ib 
Privilege 

u 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 





White 

0 

0 

10 

— 

0 

0 

11 

Sugar, Yellow twl. 

1 

8 

0 

— 

t 

12 

0 

White 

1 

15 

0 


2 

4 

0 









Tea, JBohea Ib. 

0 

1 

8 


0 

1 

10 

— Congou 

0 

2 

5 


0 

3 

iO 

— Soiichoijg 

0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

4- 

4 

— — Cainpoi 








— . Twankay 

0 

9 

8 

— 

0 

4 

0 

— Pekoe 

0 

4 

9 


0 

4 

n 

— Hvson Skill 

0 

8 

7 

— 

0 

4 

7 

Hyson 

0 

h 

0 

— 

0 

0 

c 

— Gunjiowdei 

0 

7 

0 

— 

0 

8 

0 

TortO’se>heU 

1 

15 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

Woods, Saunders Bed .ton 

5 

10 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 


GOODS DECLAUKD FOR SALE AT 
THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale t November— Prompt 4 Fehruarif 1890. 
Private-Trade, Bandannoes — Blue Cloths — 
White, Brown, and Blue Nankeens — Baftacs — 
Itfuslins— Shawls— Madras Handkerchiefs— Venta> 
poUam Handkerchiefs — China Wrought Silks— 
China Silk Handkerchiefs— Crape Shawls — Crape 
Scarfs — Slewing Silks— Crape Shawl Scarf»— Silk 
Scarfs— Florentine. 

.For Safe • yoem6er— prompt 1 1 Febmary. 
Companies. — Saltpetre — Black Pepper— Cinna> 
mon — Cloves — Mdce— Nutmegs— Oil of Mace. 

X.ieeru«ii Prteote- Trade, — Black Pepper- 
Long Pepper — Saltpetre — Gtngcr— Nutmegs — 
Clows— Cinnamon— Cassia Lignca— Sago— Arrow 
Root — Cassia Oil— Cinnamon Oil, 

For Sale 10 Sovember—Protapt 1 1 Frf^iiarjr. 
iMtnsed and Prieare-Trode.— Aniseeds— Castor 
Seeds— Turmeric— Safflower— Senna— Coculus In- 
dicus— Munjeet—Assafeetida — Camphor— Borax- 
Myrrh— Musk— Civet— Aloes — G um Animi— Ben- 
jamin— Dn^ons* Blood— Gum Ammoniac— Gum 
Arabic— Gum Copal — Gum Kino— Olibanum — 
Gvun Tragacanth — Gum Senega— Shellac — Lac 
Dye— Nut Galls — Bees* Wax — Rhubarb —Tama- 
nnds— Chillies— Soda— Katch—Cocbtne.tl — Ver- 
million— Cardemuros—Galan^l—Tincal — Banca 
Tin— Cowries— Soap— Terra Japonica— Anivecd 
Oil — Castor Oil— Cocoa Nut Oil— Cajapoti 0*1— 
6<i.ssafras Oil, 


For Sale 12 .Vi/t'eTn6ei— Piompt it Fciraary. 

Lxeented and Pricate-Trade. — Red Sounder’s 
Wood — Sapau Wood — Rod Wood— Sandal Wood 
— Wood unrated— Rattans— M dlacca Canes— Fish- 
ing Rods— Mats— Rattan Vats— Keemoo Shells— 
Mother-o' Pearl Shells— Tortoiseshell— Fish Conn, 
ters — Crystal— Sea Horse Teeth — Elephants’ Teeth 
—Coral Beads— Buffalo Horns— Horn Tips— Cow 
Hides— Goat Skins— China Ink— Rouge- Pickled 
Salmon— Soy 

For Sale 22 November-^ Prompt 17 March* * 
Company’s . — Bengal and China Raw.silk." 
Fiivotc-Trade.— Bengal and China Silk. 

For Sale 7 Decemher— Prompt 3 March, 

Tto — Bulien, 400,000 lbs. — Congou. Campoi, 
Pekoe, and S.Micltoog. 4,900,000 lbs. — Twankay 
and Hysun ^klll. i. 000.000 lbs.— Hyson, 200,000 
lbs, Total, including Private-Tra-le, 6,400,000 

lb>. 

For Sole 14 DeKxmliCr-’Prompt 10 March, 
Company’s, — hcTiQal, Coast, and '•nrat Piece 
Goods, Nankeen Cloth, and Goods from the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

INDIAN SECintlTIES AKD 
EXCHANGES. 

Tacre u ao .iltcraticr. s.nce our list report. 



Daily Prices of ' Slocks, from the '2,Qth if September to the of October, 1819. 
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MEMOIR 


OF THE LATE 

ADMIRAL PETER RAINIER. 


We are informed by a naval correspondent of 
great eminence in his profession, that a perusal 
of the Memoir of General James Stuart, recently 
given in the Asiatic tfourna/, iias induced him to 
send US the following Sketch ot the Life of the late 
Admiral Rainier, an intimate friend of the subject 
of that piece of biography, and for many years a 
fellow labourer in the same cause, under the same 
f limaic. The services rcndei ed to his country by 
the late gallant Admiral, combined with his great 
private worth, are sofflcienily eminent to prevent 
any hesitation on our part in giving a pi ace to the 
authentic contnbution of our correspondent, 
although these service.*, and the hfe devoted to 
them, had terminated beWre the commencrroent 
of our Journal. 

Admiral Peter Rainier was 
bora in the year ITAO, at Sand- 
wich in Kent. His family arc old 
inhabitants of that borough, and 
several of his immediate ancestors 
filled its civic chair. He com- 
menced his naval career in the 
squadron that served in India from 
1756 to 1763 ; and he continued in 
that country during the greater 
part, if not all, of that period. At 
the peace of that time, he employ- 
ed himself chiefly in the merchant 
service in America, until the re- 
volt of our colonies. He then re- 
turned to the navy, and served in 
the West Indies, under Capt. Al- 
lan Gardner and Admiral Gayton, 
Aiiuttc Journ. — No. 48. 


who made him first lieutenant of 
the flag-ship, and subsequently 
a commander of the sloop Ostrich, 
an indifierently equipped vessel, 
purchased from the merchant ser- 
vice. In this vessel, of 16 guns, 
Capt. Rainier was appointed to 
cruize on, the north side of the 
island of Jamaica. American pri- 
vateers then swarmed in those 
seas, and the Ostrich had soon an 
opportunity of distinguishing her- 
self, for she was the first vessel of 
the British navy on which an 
American privateer had presumed 
to fire. The Oliver Cromwell, a 
vessel of very superior force to the 
Ostrich, both in men and guns^ 
afibrded Capt. Rainier the occa- 
sion of punishing such temerity. 
After a very severe conflict, the 
Oliver Cromwell surrendered, and 
was carried by the victorious Os- 
trich into Montego Bay. The loss 
was very great on both sides. 
Capt. Rainier and all his officers 
were wounded ; himself very se- 
verely, and he never recovered 
from 'the effect of this action. 

The Oliver Cromwell had been 
a very daring and successful 

VoL. Vlll. 3 X 
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I cruiser, and her capture, under before served in the Maidstone 

1 the circumstances described, gave frigate, as her first lieutenant. 

I great renown to the conquest, Capt. Rainier continued nearly 

which was much extolled both four years in the West Indies, 

j abroad and at home. Capt. Rai- where Capt. Horatio Nelson was 

|| nier was in consequence promoted at the same time also employed, 

! to the rank of post captain ; but and both these excellent officers 

; the severity of his wounds pre- greatly distinguished themselves, 

1 vented his active employment un- not only by their activity and zeal 

i til 1778, when he was appointed in the discharge of their various 

I to the Burford of 70 guns, a fa- professional duties, but also by 

i vourite ship of Admiral Vernon, their intelligence, in enforcing the 

who had his flag in her at the cap- Navigation act, against the Ame- 
ture of Porto Bello in 1742. ricans especially. 

! In this ship Capt. Rainier went In the summer of 1790, Capt. 

I to the Indian station with SirEdw. Rainier returned in the Astrea to 

Hughes’ squadron, and served England ; and, with all his officers 

, there during the whole of the and men, was appointed and turn- 

J sharp warfare under that admiral, ed over to the Monarch, 74, fitted 

The Burford was among the most for the East Indies : but the ex- 

distinguished ships in the five ge- pected rupture between England 

neral actions between the fleets of and Spain not taking place, the 

Hughes and Sufirien, all of which Monarch was paid off at the close 

were severe and long sustained ; of the next year. Capt. Rainier'a 

and although the naval tactics of long and able services on foreign 

that day did not lead to the deci- stations pointed him out as pecu- 

siye results of more modern con- liarly fitted for the most distant 

.flicts, the honor of the British flag and confidential — the command of 
was nobly upheld in these butties, a squadron in the seas beyond 
where, our inferior force was op- the Cape ; and, in Jan. 1793, he 
posed to one of the ablest com- was appointed to the Suffolk, 74, 
manders of France. We should and again ordered to India : but a 
lie disposed to award to the me- variety of circumstances concurred 
I uory of this enterprising officer in keeping his ship a channel 

; toe meed of unqualified praise, cruizer 'till May.of that year, when 

i were it not tarnished by the being made a commodore, the sub- 

shatqeful fact of having subjected ject of our Memoir, in the Suffolk, 

his brave^ opponents, whom the assisted only by the Swift sloop 
fortune of war placed at his dis- of 16 guns, sailed from Spithead 
posal, to ail the horrors of impri- in charge of a very valuable fleet ‘ 
TOument, which the hatred and of 44 East Indiamen and South 
fear of Hyder Ally and the Ma- Sea whalers. Such was his excel- 
hommedan bigotry of his slaves lent arrangement, that he actually 
eould inflict. carried all the East India ships to 

Soon after the peace of 1783, Madras without touching at any 
fhe Burford returned from India, intermediate port — an achieve- 
and was paid off ; and her late ment to be duly appreciated only 
commander availed himself of an by seamen. In his own ship he did 
' interval of leisure, and made a not lose a man in this lengthened, 

I tour on the continent. At the close unrefreshed voyage ; and arriving 

of 1786 he was appointed to the at Madras, had but ten men on the 
Astrea frigate, and to be second sick list of a crew of 600. 
in command on the Jamaica sta- ..The Commodore found himself 
tion, under his gallant friend in command of one 74, one 50, and 
& ■ Gardner, with whom he had four frigates, two of the latter 
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forty-fours. This squadron he di- 
vided so ably as to afford efficient 
protection to our extensive com- 
merce in the Indian and China 
seas ; and not only prevented loss 
on our part, but captured two na- 
tional ships of revolutionary France 
— Le Due de Trouin of 50, and 
La Revenge of Si. The latter be- 
came the sloop Hobart, of 18 guns, 
and was added to the commodore’s 
squadron. 

The French not arriving in In- 
dia with such force as appeared to 
have been expected, the commo- 
dore so heartily co-operated with 
the local governments in the ac- 
commodation of troops on board 
his ships, that the squadron was 
mainly instrumental to the capture 
of all the Dutch forts and settle- 
ments on Ceylon, in conjunction- 
with the troops under his gallant 
friend Gen. James Stuart. The 
commodore subsequently sent a 
force which captured Malacca, 
and following himself, he proceed- 
ed with part of his squadron to 
the China seas, with a detachment 
of the Madras army, and took the 
important and rich settlements of 
Amboyna and Banda from the 
Dutch. These services were duly 
appreciated at home, and the gal- 
lant subject of our memoir ob- 
tained his flag in recompense. We 
are now arrived at the close of the 
year 1796. 

At this period the French had 
ctdlected a large naval force at the 
Mauritius, under Admiral Sercy ; 
and the two flags are understood to 
have put to sea and cruised in 
search of each other. Sercy hav- 
ing little or nothing to attend to 
in the line of commercial protec- 
tion, was very differently situated 
in regard to bis opponent Admiral 
Rainier was obliged to divide his 
fleet, to keep Sercy aloof with one 
band, and to afford convoys with 
the other. A very valuable fleet 
was expected to be on its voyage 
from China to India, ^ convoyed 
only by the Hobbart, Capt. Page, 


of 18 guns, formerly, as already 
noticed, the Revenge, in the 
French navy. This fleet was a 
most tempting object to Sercy, 
and its capture would have been 
one of the severest blows that 
could have been dealt to Indian 
commerce. It accordingly became 
the object of his enterprise, and 
equally of the protection of his 
opponent. Sercy awaited its pas- 
sage through the Straits of Ma- 
lacca, with six fine large frigates 
of the first class— some of them 
razeed from seventy-fours, carrying 
their original lower-deck 42-poun- 
ders. Admiral Rainier bad been 
reinforced by two seventy-fours— 
the Arrogant, Capt. Lucas, and 
the Victorious, Capt. Clarke ; and 
these two efficient ships were so 
happily stationed as to fall in with 
Sercy s frigates; but owing to 
calms, our ships could not ap- 
proach the enemy near enough to 
afford an opportunity of effecting 
any thing beyond a severe can- 
nonading, which terminated in the 
retreat of the enemy to the Mau- 
ritius, and the unmolested protec- 
tion of our China fleet, which soon 
after passed the site of action, and 
reached Bombay in safety. 

This narrow escape, and an- 
other still in the recollection of 
most of our readers, of the valu- 
able China fleet rescued from even 
a greater danger, by the bravery 
and address of Sir Nath. Dance, 
when attacked by Linois at the 
other entrance of the Straits of 
Malacca, are two of the most 
happy and splendid occurrence* 
connected with Indian commerce 
and British intrepidity, that adorn 
our annals. 

The plans of two attacks, on 
Batavia and Manilla and their 
numerous dependencies, were soon 
after arranged between the ad- 
miral and Lord Hobart, the go- 
vernor of Madras ; but the exe- 
cution of them was suspended by 
information and orders from Eng- 
land, touching the apprehended 

3X2 
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designs of Tippoo, in combination 
with his fatal friends from revolu- 
tionary France. 

The French naval force in the 
Indian seas, diminished from time 
to time by captures made by ours, 
was not equal to meeting Admiral 
Itainier’s in action ; nor did it seem 
the policy of our enemy to risk 
much, but to cripple our com- 
merce by an enterprising system 
of cruising, combining points and 
lines of successive interception on 
an extended scale. Where, how- 
ever, occasions offered, the naval 
honour of France was upheld by 
tlie bravery with which Sercy’s 
actions were fought. Such actions, 
it is true, terminated in India, as 
elsewhere, to the disadvantage of 
the French ; for, to the best of our 
recollection, not a single ship of 
wdr was taken from us during the 
long period (nearly twelve years) 
of Admiral Rainier’s command in 
the Indian seas, while a long list of 
captures might be exhibited, gal- 
lantly made by the shij^s of his 
fleet. This hasty memoir is pen- 
ned where the writer has no op- 
portunity of access to documents 
whence he might with official 
completeness form such a list; 
but he will, from his recollection, 
for a long while uncalled to the 
subject, name a few of the most 
Important. 

1. La Forte of 56 guns, cap- 
tured by La Sybelle of 40 : in this 
most desperate action, our gallant 
Capt. Cooke was mortally wound- 
ed. This immence ship. La Forte, 
had been Sercy’s flag ship ; but he 
quitted her before she fell. She 
was afterwards lost in the Red 
sea. 2. La Chiffone, a frigate of 
the first class, captured also by 
La Sybelle, then commanded by 
Capt. Adam. 3. The Psyche, 32, 
also taken by a frigate of the ad- 
miral’s squadron, commanded by 
Capt. Lambert. 

■ From the effects of such a 
lengthened servitude in all cli- 
mates, as well as from the incura- 


ble nature of his w'ounds, and from 
an asthmatic affection induced by 
them, Admiral Rainier found his 
health and stamina declining ; and 
had repeatedly, for the last three 
years of his command in India, so- 
licited to be relieved from it. In 
this he was indulged, in March 
1805, by the appointment of a 
successor in rear admiral Sir Edw. 
Pellew ; and the vice-admiral, in 
his flag-ship, the Trident, convoy- 
ed to St. Helena all the homeward- 
bound ships that he could collect 
from every quarter of India, while 
those from China joined her at St. 
Helena, convoyed by the Caroline, 
Capt. Page. 

At this rock, since rendered so 
memorable, a fleet of immense 
value was collected ; and here also, 

. at this time, was Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, a passenger in the Trident. 
What strange, what wonderful as- 
sociations connect themselves with 
this spot, in combination with the 
names and histories of two indivi- 
duals ; including therein the his- 
tories and destinies of two mighty 
nations, saved and lost by those 
military leaders. But it is foreign 
to our present purpose to follow 
up this train of busy thought. We 
will however surmise, that this 
sojourn of a month at St. Helena, 
afforded to the eagle eye of (he fu- 
ture Duke of Wellington, satisfac- 
tory assurance of the security of 
this singular rock, as a place of de- 
tension for its present inhabitant, 
unique in daring ambition and tem- 
porising flexibility ; and it cannot 
be supposed that his grace's opi- 
nion was not consulted, and his 
advice followed, on that important 
point. 

By unofficial people it was un- 
derstood, that no authority existed 
at St. Helena for putting the large 
convoy collected there out of the 
reach of the protection of its bat- 
ries, and that Admiral Rainier took 
on himself great responsibility in 
quitting the rock without farther 
instructions from England. Be 
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this as it may, on the I2th of July 
1805, he sailed with two sixty- 
fours, including his own flag-ship 
and one frigate, having under his 
charge sixteen regular East India 
Company’s ships from China, eight 
from Bengal, eight from Madras, 
three from Bombay, and six South 
sea whalers; making in all, he could 
not help noticing, the exact num- 
ber with which he, as already no- 
ticed, sailed from England twelve 
years before, with which he then 
performed in perfect safety his 
outward voyage, and with which 
he had now the happiness in equal 
safety to reach England on the 
10th of Sept. 1805. 

This important arrival difiused 
great joy to all connected, and 
who in this country is not ? with 
the prosperity of Indian commerce; 
especially as it was known that an 
overwhelming French fleet had 
been cruising under Admiral Gan- 
theaume expressly for its intercep- 
tion. This fleet was encountered, 
and driven from its dangerous 
position by that under Admiral 
Sir Robert Calder. 

Gantheaume, however, captured 
H. M. ship Calcutta, of 54 guns, 
which was following the track of 
Admiral Rainier, with a few ships 
that arrived at St. Helena after his 
departure. 

The vice-admiral was now about 
sixty-five years of age, and doubt- 
less deemed it advisable to retire 
from public life ; but his fellow 
citizens of Sandwich desiring to 
return him to parliament as their 
representative, he did not decline 
that honour. 

It was fully expected by his 
friends, by the public, and no 
doubt by himself, that some espe- 
cial mark of royal favour would 
have marked the general sense of 
his 'ong and able services ; and it 
his well known (and indeed minis- 


ters have mentioned it with re- 
gret), as in the case of his gallant 
friend. General James Stuart, that 
the royal malady alone prevented 
H. M.’s ministers from recommen- 
ding Admiral Rainier as deserv- 
ing of the highest military honour ; 
which had heretofore, we believe, 
uniformly been extended to naval 
Commanders - in - chief in India. 
Without detracting from the ac- 
knowledged merits of his prede- 
cessors, it may be safely asserted, 
that, US' far as long, zealous, and 
faithful service give a claim for 
such a distinction, no one deserved 
it more than the subject of this 
imperfect memoir. 

He died on the 6th April 1808, 
aged sixty-eight. Professional em- 
ployment, almost unceasing, from 
his early entrance on his naval 
career, left him perhaps but little 
leisure to think of marrying, and 
he died a bachelor, bequeathing 
his large most honourably acquir 
ed property to his brothers and 
a sister, with kind tokens of re- 
membrance to many of his parti- 
cular friends. Although the ad- 
miral always kept a noble table, 
and lived at considerable expense, 
yet habitual prudence, combined 
with such a length of service in 
high command, led to the accu- 
mulation of a large fortune ; it is 
said not less than £300,000. In 
death, as in life, he marked his 
patriotic feeling, for he bequeath- 
ed one tenth of his property to 
“ his country.” in religion hewas 
correct and fervent ; and his coun- 
try, as well as his extensive ch-ele 
of private friends, may mingle with 
the flowing tribute of public mi- 
rairation, a vein of personal regret; 
for his life was spent in promoting 
the honour and interests of flhe 
one, and in contributing to the 
good and happiness of the other. 
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To the Editor of the 

Sir : Your valuable periodical 
publication will, evidently, beeome 
a very useful repository of facts, 
narrations, proceedings and trans- 
actions, which must materially aid 
the future historian, in compiling 
the annals of India, as connected 
with British conquests and the in- 
troduction of sound policy, a 
beneficent legislative system, and 
general principles of civilization. 

Before I proceed to the main 
object of this communication, let 
me be permitted to pay my feeble 
tribute of admiration to the gal- 
lantry, intrepidity and enterprise 
which have marked the recent 
campaigns in India. The unity of 
the general plan is rendered evi- 
dent, from efficient co-operation in 
its subordinate departments. Dis- 
tant armies moving from an ori- 
ginal basis, on converging lines of 
operation, have felt mutual sup- 
port in a judicious concatenation 
of well weighed designs, leading 
each to a specific object, as a 
branch in the combination. The 
general confidence thus generated, 
Has been productive of brilliant 
instances of partisan and individual 
heroism of a very eminent descrip- 
tion. The future historian, in 
-tracing the progress of the suc- 
cessful campaigns, on a scale so 
extensive, will do merited justice 
in his records, to the splendid mi- 
litary talents, and sound political 
wisdom of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings; a nobleman no less distin- 
guished by the brightest faculties 
®f the head than by the most 
kindly affections of the heart. The 
great Captain who conquered so 
gloriously \}am Marie, quamMiner- 
vafoa the immortal field of Water- 
loo, knows well what Indian armies 
are capable of achieving, and feels 
that they are worthy of ranking by 
the side of the heroic bands whom 
he so frequently led to victory, in 
various countries of Europe. The 
ondevialing rectitude of British 
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honour is distinctly' conspicuous in 
the government of British India ; 
and the best proof of the fact is 
found in the acknowledged happi- 
ness of multiplied millions living 
under a mild code of jurisprudence 
and equal laws. History does not 
furnish a parallel of so extraor- 
dinary a system of detached ad- 
ministration, from which, indepen- 
dent of habitual moral conduct, 
the very possibility of corrupt in- 
fluence is excluded by regulations 
resulting from mature experience, 
and occasionally modified and 
adapted to times, events, and ex- 
isting circumstances. This correct 
state of things must be surely 
deemed highly creditable to the 
undeviating integrity and vigilant 
guidance of the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company, whom 
it would well become the Proprie- 
tors to remunerate more adequate- 
ly for their faithful, assiduous, and 
meritorious labours. I return from 
a digression into which I was wil- 
lingly led away, and will attempt 
to state a prominent subject of 
great political and deep moral 
importance. 

In a former communication I 
attempted to draw an imperfect 
picture of the lamentable moral 
condition of the natives of oriental 
India. More than the barbariazk 
Timour ever dreamt of has been 
realized there ; as we now hold the 
country, paramount, from Lahore 
to Cape Comorin, and from the 
Indus to almost the confines of the 
tributary states of China : and the 
ignorant insolence of that artificial 
government will unavoidably bring 
us in contact with this numerous, 
but unwarlike people, ere another 
century passes. Recent well found- 
ed calculations have carried the 
number of inhabitants subject to 
our sway to little short bt one 
hundred millions. These are ruled 
with humanity and justice, but with 
the exception of the conrparatively 
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few who hate been converted to 
our faith, are utteidy excluded from 
the benefits of knowledge and the 
blessings of religion. Who does 
not ^see the omnipotent hand of 
unerring Providence in the won- 
derful and unprecedented rapidity 
of the extensive conquests lately 
achieved in India ? Can any one of 
the most moderate train of reflec- 
tion for a moment suppose that 
such astonishing events can lead 
to any thing short of vast moral 
consequences? We know from 
historical records, and from un- 
doubted tradition, that the de- 
scendants of Shem and Ham peo- 
pled those countries. Proofs of 
this, were they necessary, could 
be adduced ; such as, that Sesos- 
tris and his armies (of the race of 
Ham) penetrated beyond the 
Ganges ; that the Chinese have 
certain traditions of the flood, and 
of their descent from the preserved 
family ; and that Cashmere and its 
inhabitants derive their name from 
Cush, a few generations from 
Noah. It is equally known, that 
the inhabitants of Europe are of the 
lineage of Japhet. Prophecy can 
be only fairly judged of when ac- 
tually f^ulfilled : and who does not 
now exultingly witness, “ the sons 
of Japhet dwejling in the tents of 
Shem ?” These sublime facts in- 
dicate great future changes, as 
God, who, in his inflnite wisdom, 
sealed revealed truth by the testi- 
mony of miracles, has in later 
times brought his will to pass, by 
the agency of second causes. The 
manifest operation of these are at 
this moment evidently apparent in 
India. Such being the all-wise 
and unquestionable order of things, 
whether we view the mighty sub- 
ject in a political or moral light, 
we are equally called on, gradu- 
ally, cautioush . ..'..I 
to introduce i . / : .■ < -.i ;■ 

India, by making our literature, 
our sciences, and our arts known ; 
through the sure medium of teach- 
ing I he English language through- 
out the provinces of India. This 


plan, wisely conducted, would for 
ever attach the oriental empire 
to Britain, and prevent, what may 
ultimately otherwise happen, or 
having our own discipline turned 
against us, to drive us out of a 
country held chiefly by mere phy- 
sical force, unsustaiued by the 
more sure and permanent strength 
of public opinion, founded on edu- 
cation and the infallible ties of 
moral conquest. The sense of the 
good to be thus principally effect- 
ed, will pass from father to son, 
with increased interest, till the 
great work of civilization shall 
have been accomplished, when it 
will be said with the first of our 
poets, and the Child of Nature : 

“ Tliis story sh»II a good man teach bis 
son, 

From tliis clay, to tlie end of the world." 

It was the policy of the Romans 
to introduce among vanquished na- 
tions, as much as possible, their 
own manners and customs, and 
more especially a knowledge of 
their language. As a proof of 
this, we find it was spoken by se- 
veral European nations during 
the dark and middle ages ; and 
even at this day, an imperfect 
description of Latin is understood 
in the provinces of Hungary, and 
in some contiguous countries, such 
as Wallachia and Transylvania, 
the ancient Dacia. One of the 
principal uses of the instructive 
pages of history is to teach us, 
by the precepts of recorded ex- 
perience, to shun what is evil, and 
to adopt what has been confirmed 
as sound and wise policy. The 
ancients found, that a knowledge 
of their language and arts con- 
solidated conquest, and gradually 
paved the w'ay to the introduction 
of their heathen mythology. The 
strerigtli and beauty of their fine 
writings powerfully aided and fa- 
cilitated their excellent plan, and 
produced an admiration which even 
we ourselves are taught to feel in 
our early years. The effect was 
adequate ; as the conquered pro- 
vinces soon be~” e in/'ornor“t'>'l 
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and amalgamated with the mother 
country, in a moral sense, and 
completely converted to all her 
habits of thinking and acting. 

{{.evolving all this constantly in 
my, mind, during a long residence 
in India, I often viewed, with 
equal pain and regret, the unre- 
mitting, meritorious, and benevo- 
lent labours and exertions.of the 
pious missionaries too frequently 
counteracted' by the inveterate 

S dices of the natives, by the 
ous arts of the hypocritical 
Brtdunins, and, above all, by the 
evident want of a previous prepa- 
ration of the human mind in that 
country for receiving the due im- 
pression of revealed religion. Al- 
lowing fully for every eSect arising 
, from the distribution of the Scrip- 
tures translated into many of the 
native languages, and allowing for 
the utmost efforts of the missionary 
struggling against so many serious 
difficulties, I clearly saw that the 
inculcating a knowlege of the 
English language generally in In- 
dia, was the one thing needful, 
which must ultimately prove the 
principal -and leading means of 
^(^iating every .thing that was ad- 
verse, and of communicating and 
establishing, through civilisation 
and literature, tlie principles and 
practice of .Christianity, and a du- 
rable and rooted attachment to. the 
empire of Great Britain. 

It occurred to me, that the na- 
tive once taught to instruct him- 
seU*, bis natural curiosity would 
mduce him to read the Bible, and 
one best vrorks, when his conver- 
sion would necessarily follow as 
t^.bet of his own will, while at 
the same time he would thus learn 
to appreciate duly the value of 
wir institution, and to form a just 
estimate of his own comparative 
happiness, in living in freedom un- 
der their inestimable benefits. 

Strongly impressed with this 
conviction, some time after my re- 
turn iirom India, I earnestly re- 
fVsnninendedi in print and other- 
this auxiliary and efficient 


plan ; and shewed the necessity of 
reading in tlie^hools of instruc- 
tion to be established little be- 
yond judicious extracts from uni- 
versal history, including particu- 
larly interesting portions of ori- 
ental history, and a full exposure 
of all the absurdities of the Gre- 
cian, Egyptian, and Roman my- 
thologies. I endeavoured to prove, 
that if any thing beyond this were 
attempted in the beginning, the 
whole future success of a sure 
plan would be endangered by the 
malignity of the Brahmin, and by 
the jealousy and deep-rooted hos- 
tility of the bigotted native, as 
much attached to his own vain su- 
perstition as he is deplorably ig- 
norant of the ways of salvation, 
and of what is best calculated to 
promote his temporal happiness. 
Year after year I urged these im- 
portant considerations, publicly 
and privately ; endeavouring to 
make up in zeal what 1 wanted in 
ability of representation. 

While things remained thus si- 
tuated, 1 have seldom felt more 
gratified than in perusing, in your 
useful and excellent journal, a let- 
ter from the Bishop of Calcutta to 
the secretary of the Society for 
propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, recommenjmg this . ve^, 
measure, with nealrfy similar mo- 
difications. The consequence has 
been, that the incorporated so- 
cieties for promoting Christian 
knowledge have co-operated with 
the Church Mission Society in 
forming a Mission college at Cal- 
cutta,* and have each granted 
£5000 for this laudable object. 
The Church Missionary Society, 
founded on the strictest principles 
of the Church of England, and 
patronized by the most distinguish- 
ed characters, has within the last 
fifteen years stimulated the other 
excellent societies into ctBcient 
action. The consequent emul.^ 
tion in good has been, that the in- 
come of the one has risen from 
eight to above eighty thousand a 
year; wliilc that of the other had 
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advanced from nothing to twenty- 
eiglit thousand a year. I am an 
unworthy member of both ; and 
rejoice with all who see the sub- 
ject in a proper light, in witnessing 
these noble societies rivalling each 
other, only for the benefit of man- 
kind, and in support of the best 
interests of their native eountry. 

It was an auspicious and fortu- 
nate circumstance for the cause of 
civilization and religion, that a 
learned pj-elate of the church of 
England judged for himself on 
the ground, in forming a just esti- 
mate of this momentous question ; 
and from the vast extent of the 
field, it were to be wished that a 
bishop of Madras, and a bishop of 
Bombay, were appointed to pro- 
mote the national objects so ably 
stated in the Bishop of Calcuttas 
letter. This excellent prelate 
dwells principally on the utility of 
teaching the natives the English 
language, and our literature, 
“ without any immediate view of 
their becoming Christians;” and 
says, that one great instrument 
of the succe.ss of Christianity will 
be the diffusion of European know- 
ledge.” He says, that, “ though 
preaching must form a prominent 
part of the system, it seems rarely 
to have excited any interest be- 
yond that of transient curiosity,” 
and, “ that, the native mind must 
be prepared by education to com- 
prehend the importance and truth 
of the doctrines proposed to them.” 
The Lord Bishop thinks, “ that 
teaching the English language 
would entirely alter the condition 
of the people; and that enlarging 
the sphere of their ideas generally, 
would teach them to inquire, at 
least, upon subjects on which we 
do not professedly instruct them.” 

The manifest political and mo- 
ral advantages of teaching the 
native Indians the English lan- 
guage, and the elements of useful 
literature, being fully admitted, 
the next question that naturallj' 
arises, involves the consideration 
of the b.st and most efficient means 
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of attaining this most important 
object : and a case of deeper in- 
terest, in its manifest bearings, 
can hardly occupy the attention of 
the Court of Directors. 

The Bishop of Calcutta seems 
to think, that the half-cast de- 
scription of natives would furnish 
the requisite schoolmasters, acting 
under the superintendance of mis- 
sionaries trained along with them 
in the new college. Though this 
class of society has produced some 
able characters, it is well known 
that the actual natives do not view 
them in a favourable light ; and 
this prejudice, whether founded or 
not, would materially militate 
against the success of the plan. 
Probably some, of marked moral 
habits and of sufficient intellect, 
might be selected. I would, how- 
ever, on mature consideration, re- 
commend that well educated young 
men should be sent out from this 
country, to fill the situation of 
schoolmasters. They would re- 
main at the College of Calcutta 
till they acquired a perfect know- 
ledge of the language of that pro- 
vince for which they might be in- 
tended ; and it may be unneces- 
sary to mention, that they must 
be thoroughly instructed in Doctor 
Bell’s simultaneous system of 
teaching. I particularly animad- 
vert to the necessity of having the 
schoolmasters previously well edu- 
cated, as the natives must be in- 
structed in the rudiments of gene- 
ral knowledge and seience, in or- 
der to impress their minds with a 
veneration for the literature and 
acquirements of European nations. 
The progres.s of the schools would 
be periodically ascertained by a 
conjoint committee of civilians 
and officers selected from those 
residing in the province or dis- 
trict, and detaciied reports would 
be transmitted to Calcutta. Re- 
wards, of course, would be assign- 
ed and distributed at these exa- 
minations. A commencement hav- 
ing been thus made on methodized 
principles, the progress of educa- 
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tion would become exceedingly 
rapid ; because natives of acquire- 
ments and abilities would adopt 
the profession of schoolmasters in 
their various localities, and would 
be encouraged by small salaries to 
persevere in their laudable pursuit. 
As the young men to be sent out 
would dedicate the best part of 
their lives to the service of in- 
struction, liberal salaries must be 
allowed ; and a certain pension for 
life for a specified length of service, 
or in the event of relinquishing the 
situation from extreme ill health. 
The Court of Directors are best 
qualified to form and digest a plan, 
of which I only presume to sketch 
a slight outline. Assuredly, the 
permanence of British power in 
India will depend fully as much on 
this moral conquest and govern- 
ment of the native mind, as on 
one hundred thousand additional 
bayonets. 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
in making the teaching of the 
English language the grand fea- 
ture of an undertaking eminently 
calculated to give lasting stability 
to British power in India, has like- 
wise animadverted to three very 
essential articles intimately con- 
nected with it. These are, — Ge- 
nera/ Instruction ; the Bible with 
Tracts ; and Accurate Translations 
of the Scriptures. There are to be 
found (otherwise sensible men) per- 
sons of a sort of desperate wilful- 
ness of thinking, whose under- 
standing is so perverted by erro- 
neous habits of reasoning, that 
they substitute weak sophistry for 
force of truth. These men are for 
retaining the lower orders in dark 
ignorance, and in the original sa- 
vage state ; and this with the false 
view of governing them the more 
easily. A more unjust and selfish 
principle of acting, cannot well 
be imagined. The circumscribed 
limits of such a paper as this will 
not admit of entering into the de- 
cisive arguments in favour of the 
proprict}', as well as necessity of 
teaching the inferior orders to read 
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their Bible. Printing, reading, 
and writing, were not chance dis- 
coveries, but in all probability, the 
gift of God to man. The unedu- 
cated and ignorant have been al- 
ways found, in all countries, the 
most profligate and vicious. Out 
of one hundred criminals who 
forfeit their lives to the offended 
laws of their country, ninety at 
least are found ignorant of read- 
ing and writing. The living and 
striking instance of thg efficacy 
of education is obviously apparent 
in the regular and moral conduct 
of the lower order in Scotland. 
The best saying of the best mo- 
narch that ever sat on the British 
throne, was, “ he hoped that all 
his subjects would be taught to read 
the Bible.” — This estimable king, 
reigning in difficult times, and 
in trying vicissitudes, has, through 
a spotless and honourable life, set 
an example of all that is good, to 
rulers and to men ; and when he is 
received into the mansions of eter- 
nity, every heart that can feel, 
every tongue that can utter, and 
every pen that can write, will wil- 
lingly pay to his revered memory 
the sincere tribute of lasting ad- 
miration, and unfeigned regret. 
History will, through revolving 
ages, proudly point to the tablets 
of his fame, and say to every king, 
“ Go, and do thou likewise.” Re- 
verting to the subject, let me ask 
if any of us (were it possible) 
would relinquish the benefits of 
education ? no — not one. True, 
much evil is disseminated by those 
whose minds are distorted by the 
fallacy of imaginary acquirements, 
and who have been taught every 
thing, but religion ; and if their 
blasphemous publications, indus- 
triously circulated (because there 
is no ^echial law to prevent it), 
can for a moment mislead weak 
minds, the very knowledge of read- 
ing must, ere long, shew the folly 
of the delusion. Let it be recol- 
lected, that “ the web of life is 
of mingled yarn, good and ill to- 
gether and that the utmost to 
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be attained in this imperfect state, 
cannot exceed a fair balance of 
moral advantage. 

Much unnecessary embarrass- 
ment has arisen in India, relative 
to the mode of distributing the 
Scriptures. Those who offer the 
Bible with tracts, are right, be- 
cause they are of the nature of 
preaching and expounding. Those 
again, who deliver the sacred vo- 
lume without comments, are not 
wrong, because they thereby unite 
all sects and persuasions in a pur- 
suit thus productive of a vast 
spread of the Scriptures. Great 
care should be taken that the 
standard and authentic version 
orilij is delivered in India, to the 
utter exclusion and absolute pro- 
hibition of the garbled and corrupt 
copy used by a sect whose very 
existence is to be deeply lament- 
ed. Expositors and commenta- 
tors, with some exceptions, have 
done but little ; and of most of 
them,*however well-intended these 
writings are, it may be said, with 
the poet, 

“ Then down witli all tliy boasted vo- 
voliiines, down, 

- only reserve the 

sacred one." 

The third position of the good 
Bishop of Calcutta, of having ac- 
curate translations of the Bible, 
involves some serious considera- 
tions ; and it is not without reason 
that his Lordship strongly recom- 
mends that such should not be left 
to one or two, but should be the 
conjoint xvorh of several. The He- 
brew, and other Scriptural lan- 
guages, are known to be extreme- 
ly diiHcult, particularly because 
very many of their vocables, ac- 
cents, and particles, comprehend 
different and opposite meanings. 
This requires, in translation, the 
exercise of a knowledge and judg- 
ment of rare acquirement, be- 
cause these original languages are 
not studied as they ought. This 
might be illustrated by quoting 
amulUplicityof mistranslated pas- 


sages, some of which are rendered 
even absurd ; as 2d Kings, vi. 25 ; 
and Numbers xxii. 20 21, &c. &c. 
To shew the necessity of provi- 
ding the unexceptionable ver- 
sion in contemplation, I will state 
one or two passages out of many 
of a similar description : “ Cast 
thy bread upon the waters, and 
thou shalt find it after many days.” 
Here the really applicable mean- 
ing of the substantives lechem and 
majim, has been injudiciously 
omitted ; that is, viheat-seed and 
moist ground ; and the other sense 
of them, bread and ‘laater, has ob- 
scured the text. Inns were in an- 
cient times kept by hostesses of 
incorrect characters. Hence the 
expression of “ publicans and sin- 
ners.” On this account, the He- 
brew has but one word, zonah, to 
express a female of an abandoned 
character, and a hostess. Rahab 
ought not to have been rendered, 
as appears in the Septuagint, but 
by the word ‘ hostess,’ according 
to the more accurate Chaldee pa- 
raphrase. This is clear from the 
character given of her by the Apos- 
tles, who however took the appel- 
lation from the Septuagint then in 
use. That the epithet attached to 
the name of this benevolent inha- 
bitant of Jericho is unjust and 
erroneous, must appear evident 
from the striking circumstance 
that she was afterwards married to 
Salmon, a prince of Judah ; and 
thus became the great -great-grand- 
mother of King David. 

Though the stimbling in judg- 
ment” (as it is termed in Scripture 
language) may be a good argu- 
ment in favour of the Bishop of 
Calcutta’s proposal ; nevertheless, 
the general body of the Bible is 
correctly rendered, and not one 
text, bearing reference to what is 
essential to salvation, has been mis- 
construed or misinterpreted. 

Subordinate only to the vast po- 
litical importance of leaching the 
English language extensiveh) in In- 
dia, are the momentous articles I 
have bricHy noticed ; for on an 
3 Y 2 
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accurate exposition of them in due 
time, will unquestionably be found- 
ed the durability of the British 
Oriental empire. The first He- 
brew scholar we have, Mr. Whit- 
taker, thinks that “ a fresh revi- 
sion is an object highly desirable." 
This must be by a body of men, 
qualified, like himself, to estimate 
duly the value of the original 
translation by St. Jerome, and of 
the Keri notes, or antient various 
readings. This is the more neces- 
sary, as it appears that a person 
who has lately undertaken what is 
beyond any single povieryh&s made 
not less than a hundred and thirty- 
four gross violations of grammar 
in the first book of the Old Tes- 
tament. All this evinces the good 
sense of the requisite precautions 
with which the Bishop of Calcutta 
judiciously means to guard the 
subject. I hope that what 1 have 
imperfectly stated, may induce 


those more adequate to the task 
to handle a question now rendered 
prominent, and identified in a 
great measure with the future 
prosperity of India At no period 
has a more important document 
been offered to the consideration 
of the Court of Directors, than 
the well-reasoned proposition con- 
tained in the letter transmitted to 
this country, for public consider- 
ation, by the Bishop of Calcutta. 
Previous discussions of a mighty 
plan, whose principles and object 
cannot but experience approbation, 
may not be altogether useless and 
unserviceable, when it comes to be 
submitted to the collective wisdom 
of the Directors of the East India 
Company, whose time and talents 
are at all times zealously dedicated 
to the situation of high trust in 
which they are placed by the 
proprietors. 

Three Stars in the House, 
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“ There is nothing new under 
the sun.” The human machinery 
which has now been some years in 
operation for propagating Chris- 
tianity in the East, although the 
scale of expense may be without 
a parallel, is yet, in respect to the 
degree of zeal with which it is 
instituted and wrought, remodelled 
and repaired, extended, multiplied 
and tried on new subjects, not 
without a precedent. 

On one of the occasions, when 
our Saviour reproves the sect of 
Pharisees among the Jews, the 
language in which their ardor to 
make converts is characterised, 
contrasts, vvith wonderful force 
and brevity, the culture of great 
exertion with the fruit of small 
success : “ Ye compass sea and 
land to make one proselyte.” Mat. 
xxiii. 15. And why was their so- 
licitous importunity to win some 
professors of Judaism from the 


votaries of the Pantheon, not mere- 
ly discouraged, but denounced ? 
Because the masters in the Pro- 
pagandi school of that day were 
“ blind guides because the ef- 
fects of their erroneous construc- 
tion of their own Scriptures on 
the mind and conduct of the poor 
unhappy proselyte, made the pupil 
twofold worse than his teachers. 
Ibid. — It is surely incumbent on 
the different sects of Christianity, 
before they embark in Missionary 
undertakings, to recollect how 
widely they differ among them- 
selves in doctrines and morals, 
rites and discipline ; and as so w’idc 
a divergence from a common stan- 
dard must involve in the distin- 
guishing and peculiar doctrines of 
some of the separatists some ca- 
pital error, it betioves each sect to 
revise every article of their own 
system of belief or non-belief, be- 
fore they attempt to disseminate 
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what may be a pernicious schism 
in the various countries of the 
earth. 

We have to resume the argument 
begun in the third proposition, that 
all men will be judged on one 
common principle. By this I mean, 
that all men will be ultimately 
found to share in a common res- 
ponsibility to the Divine Governor, 
and that those merciful allowances 
for human frailty, by which justice 
on its own principles must be 
swayed to clemency, will be ex- 
tended to all. But as the grounds 
of this attempt to reconcile 
redemption with responsibility, 
cannot be developed without ha- 
zarding many views and notions 
which may illustrate nothing but 
theiraperfect compass of individual 
thought, the whole is proposed 
but as an hypothesis, to be ac- 
cepted if it remove any difficulties, 
and to be rejected if it increase 
the task of the interpreter and the 
trial of inquiring faith. 

From any thing which appears 
in the first chapter of Genesis, we 
have no ground to conclude that 
the universe was before a blank, 
or that the creation recorded by 
Moses extended beyond the solar 
system ; for the “ stars ” and the 
“ host of heaven ” may apply, as 
terms of apparent congruity, to 
the phinets of that system. It re- 
sults from comparing the tradition 
of what had been revealed to the 
patriarchs with the first chapter of 
Hebrews, that Christ himself is 
identified with the divine Creator 
of this earth, and that he is the 
proper object of immediate wor- 
ship, as a visible manifestation of 
Deity to men and angels. With- 
out a visible manifestation of Deity, 
there might be atheists even in 
heaven. As a Divine Being, de- 
monstrably commanding all the 
phenomena of creation and des- 
truction, the perceptible brightness 
of Supreme glory is yet to be dis- 
tinguished from the invisible Fa- 
ther of the universe. Christ him- 
self has taught us to think and 


speak with greater awe of the Di- 
vine Being, who eft'ects the phe- 
nomena ot holy inspiration, the 
mysterious communicator of divine 
influence and knowledge, the in- 
visible manifestation of the Deit}', 
perceived only by the intellect, 
through sensible accessions of truth 
and grace, of purified thought, 
pious love, and spiritual felicity. 

“ And whoever speaketh a word 
against the son of man, it shall 
be forgiven him ; but whosoever 
speaketh against the Holy Spirit, 
it shall not be forgiven him, neither 
in this world, neither in the world 
to come.” Mat. xii. 32. — We are 
not to infer from this, that any 
deliberate impiety or apostacy, in 
regard to the Divine Saviour of 
mankind, is a light offence ; but 
that on account of the difficulties 
which the union of the human to 
the Divine nature in the person of 
Christ presents to the limited ca- 
pacity of man, some involuntary 
mistakes in forming a creed upon 
that head will be forgiven. It may 
be conceded to human arithmetic, 
that three cannot be one, nor one 
three, in the sense in which three 
ar6 three, or one is one ; but it 
may still be demonstrable in hea- 
venly mathematics, that there is 
unity of will and counsel between 
three Divine modes of perfect in- 
telligence. All the difficulty in 
conceiving an identity of volition 
in three minds, seems to arise from 
the poverty of human language, 
and the imperfection of human 
thought. First, the use of the 
term person, when applied to a 
pure spiritual being, is quite in- 
congruous, conveyingabodily idea. 
Secondly, the narrow compass of 
human minds, both in the exercise 
of the senses in acquiring original 
knowledge, and in the application 
of reason to original and derived 
knowledge, prevents any two men 
from seeing exactly alike on all 
subjects ; imperfect views generate 
discordant conclusions ; and mul- 
tiplied reasoners throw their inde- 
pendent and generous contribu- * 
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tions into the great public universal 
fund, only to augment the dis- 
agreement in human opinion. 
Hence we have not within us one 
primary idea which will enable us 
to lay the foundation of a just in- 
duction a ■priori respecting the 
Divine mind. Sensible of the na- 
tural inadequacy of human thought 
to construct the lowest step in the 
ladder to heaven, I offer the fol- 
lowing, not as the positive solution 
of this theological problem, but as 
a possible way of conceiving how 
rational objections to an incom- 
prehensible mystery may be in 
their origin absurd. If we sub- 
stitute for the term persons, modes 
or hypostases of perfect spirit, it 
becomes conceivable, that in the 
direction given by infinite wisdom 
to infinite power, three spirits may 
be one. If omniscience exist and 
operate in three modes of being, 
unity of design will result from 
unity of perception, identity of 
volition from identity of knowledge, 
the same as in one mind. 

My apology for entering into 
points of theology in the course of 
this essay, is, that the revolting 
tenets of different sects, all pro- 
fessing Christianity, all apparently 
anxious to derive their inconsistent 
creeds from the Bible, make it 
necessary — in discussing whether 
they have any Scriptural warrants 
for sending out missions to plant 
colonies of dissent, to water new 
settlements for a divided faith and 
worship — that we consider, as to 
the cardinal points, what Chris- 
tianity is. 

The design and spirit of it must 
perhaps be better understood in 
Christendom, before any form of it 
can be beneficially propagated in 
the far more extensive regions of 
the globe, where hitherto Provi- 
dence has not caused the gospel 
generally to penetrate and prevail. 

What was the fall of Adam ? 
How does it affect his descendants ? 
The exemplar of tlie law, which 
regulates the grand administration 
of the universe, cannot be lowered 


or relaxed, to meet the deficiencies 
of accountable creatures in various 
orbs of existence. Each scale of 
being must fall to the level of its 
sphere, according to the measure 
of natural ability ; but if the first 
of any race of creatures fall, if 
they succeed to the state to which 
their representative fell, what more 
have they to suffer on that ac- 
count ? Let us suppose the head 
of a family to commit treason in 
the reign of Edward III. and to 
forfeit his estate by attainder, and 
suppose the attainder never to be 
reversed, his descendants even to 
this (jay sulfer the disadvantage of 
not inheriting the estate taken 
front their representative ; this 
negative punishment is the here- 
ditary penalty to which they are 
born ; that is all, and that is 
enough. They are in the same 
situation as if their ancestor had 
never had the forfeited domain. 
So while Adam’s fall is recorded 
to justify the actual situation of 
mankind, the descendants of Adam 
are not in a worse situation than if 
they had been created as a new 
order of beings, in the state in 
which as a race they are born ; and 
comparing the reversal of the at- 
tainder to redemption, this is said 
witiiout any reference to their be- 
ing redeemed. Under the disad- 
vantage of being born in a state of 
diminished felicity, they are simply 
accountable for themselves, for 
their own acts individually. 

How is redemption reconcilable 
with responsibility ? If we con- 
template Christ as the creator of 
this earth, and Adam as falling 
from a state of innocence and feli- 
city almost as soon as he was 
created, and the covenant of re- 
demption to follow, Christ will ap- 
pear to vindicate his own work of 
creation by that of redemption; 
and while his own obedience is ac- 
cepted in lieu of the obedience of 
mankind to the perfect law insti- 
tuted by the Father of the universe, 
the glory of fulfilling which imper- 
fect creatures could not attain, the 
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Mediator purchases by suffering 
in their stead their obedience to 
himself. The analogies suggested 
by the metaphors employed in 
scripture to illustrate the office and 
character of Christ, are by this 
view of redemption closely pre- 
served. The person for whom a 
surety answers, is answerable to 
the surety as far as his ability ex- 
tends. Sheep obey the voice of 
their shepherd. Criminals ran- 
somed and received into the ho- 
nourable degree of soldiers, owe 
devotion and fidelity to the cap- 
tain of their salvation. Christ in- 
terposes for the whole world, but 
the responsibility of mankind to 
him as their Creator is no otherwise 
lessened to him as their Redeemer, 
than that they will be judged with 
a merciful reference to their abi- 
lity as human creatures, as the chil- 
dren of a common parent, whose 
incompetence to live with perfect 
holiness was proved in one short 
but decisive trial. Humanly speak- 
ing, a being who had surveyed 
earth but as a spirit, would not be 
a proper judge of man ; an arch- 
angel might be too severe ; an in- 
carnation of the Deity assures to 
human nature a merciful conside- 
ration for its infirmities. “ He 
was in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin.” Hcb. iv. 
15. 

The different dispensations un- 
der which the religious principle 
in mankind has been tried and 
called into exercise, in different 
ages, appear, if examined by the 
evidence of Scripture, to differ 
only in the degrees of light im- 
parted, whether that be by the 
direct rays of revealed instruction, 
or whether mankind be left to the 
influence of venerated traditions 
which have their origin involved 
in the obscuring clouds of high 
antiquity ; or be abandoned to the 
simple and unassisted deductions 
of reason from the face of nature. 
But as the evening twilight is still 
caused by the light of the sun, 
although the sun has descended, it 


would be difficult to find any spe- 
cimen of what is called natural 
religion which is purely the de- 
duction of reason. As, however, 
it is the same sun which commu- 
nicates exuberant heat and anima- 
tion at the summer solstice, and 
scarcely warms the earth in the 
opposite season, the same sun ' 
which sends its rays under different 
angles to tiie line and to the poles ; 
so there is reason to think, that the 
spirit of the administration under 
which mankind will be judged, 
under whatever dispensation they 
have been permitted to live, will 
be the same ; and that where there 
was a deficiency of heat and light, 
and rain and dew, less fruit will 
have been matured, and less will 
be expected. 

Christ has resolved revealed re- 
ligion into two great command- 
ments, of which the first respects 
God,— and the second, man. The 
specious infidel pretends to incul- 
cate virtue as a duty toward 
society, without attending to the 
offices of piety, or the institutes of 
religion. The wilful hypocrite, 
or weak enthusiast, would put the 
form of religion in place of virtue. 
The first supposes, that, if a family 
of brothers act kindly to each 
other, they will commit no offence 
in treating a good father with ne- 
glect and contempt. The second 
imagines, or proceeds as if he ima- 
gined, the common parent of the 
family could be induced, by a 
dissembling show of filial piety, to 
overlook the violation of fraternal 
duties, and to confer on a favourite 
child, who maltreats his brothers 
and sisters, distinguishing marks 
of love and favour. 

If we glance at the four great 
dispensations, we shall find an 
agreement between them, in what 
may be called, the divine juris- 
prudence of religion 

The fire on Cain’s altar was 
kindled in vain ; his offering was 
not accepted ; and why ? St. John 
tells us, that his works were evil, 
while his brother's were righteous. 
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The Judge of all the earth, who 
refused his worship, yet deigned to 
indicate to him the cause. “ If 
thou doest well, shalt thou not be 
accepted ? and if thou doest not 
well, sin lieth at the door.” In 
these grounds for the distinction 
between Cain and Abel, there is 
no vestige ofCalvinistic caprice. 

Making a transition from the 
Patriarchal to the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, we see the same distinction 
between the two Tables, between 
the sin against heaven and the 
trespass against man, rather more 
plainly marked. In Leviticus, vi. 
1 — 7, it is expressly intimated, 
that, if a man invade the property 
of his neighbour by fraud, breach 
of trust, or violence, or by perjur}', 
he must restore the principal, with 
a fifth part in addition, to the 
owner of the abstracted property, 
before his trespass-olFeriug can be 
accepted, or the priest at his de- 
sire make an atonement with it for 
the offence. There is then a beau- 
tiful propriety in the spiral flame, 
ascending to heaven from the altar 
as a typical offering to Infinite 
Majesty, when the absurdity of 
the blood of a ram washing away 
the crimes committed against so- 
ciety is excluded. From this plain 
indication in the Mosaic law, I 
argue, that, as the representative 
atonement offered by Christ is in 
place of all the typical sacrifices, 
so it may be inferred to corres- 
pond in extent and application 
with what it supplants, and to be 
like them a mantle or shield to 
save from rigorous examination 
the imperfection of human services 
in relation to the exalted natme of 
the Deity. If we endeavour to 
find where the suitable bearing of 
a divine atonement may be in- 
ferred to terminate, looking from 
an opposite aspect, and remem- 
bering that the Mediator with God 
is also the Judge of men, it seems 
impossible to conceive that Christ 
should achieve the perfection of 
obedience to theUniversal Father’s 
will, to maks an atonement to one 


man for the offences committed by 
another ; and it seems not more 
inconsistent with justice, than 
derogatory to the dignity of the 
divine Advocate, and equal Judge, 
to suppose this. To come to the 
basis of the Christian dispensation, 
where shall we look for the doc- 
trines of the Author of Christianity, 
if they are not to be found in his 
divine discourses ? The Sermon on 
the Mount contains a passage 
which perfectly coincides in prin- 
ciple and spirit with that which 
has been abridged from the Levi- 
tical institute : 

“ Therefore, if thou bring thy 
gift to the altar, and there remera- 
berest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee ; leave there thy gift 
before the altar, and go thy way ; 
first be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy gift. 
Agree with thine adversary quick- 
ly, whiles thou art in the way 
with him ; lest at any time the ad- 
versary deliver thee to the judge, 
and the judge deliver thee to the 
officer, and thou be cast into pri- 
son. Verily, 1 say unto thee, thou 
shalt by no means come out 
thence, till thou hast paid the 
uttermost farthing.” Matt. v. 23 
—26. 

Thus complete is the coinci- 
dence in the spirit of the three 
Dispensations, in the principle on 
which the incense from the votive 
altar, or the simpler offering of 
prayer and praise, or the dedica- 
tion of worldly goods to religious 
services, or the union of any of 
these external acts of piety and 
worship, was accepted in the An- 
tediluvian and Postdiluvian ages, 
and is to be accepted in the brigh- 
ter effulgence of the Christian day ; 
which differs from the former only 
in a fuller disclosure to man of the 
tenor and spirit of the divine ad- 
ministration, and in relieving the 
instructed disciple from the weight 
of many superseded ceremonies. 
f2'o be contidued.) 

KRiunni. 

P.4-24, Itne l, fui iHirrn-,11 r< utl exti iHsio. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journhl. 


Sir ; The occasional publication, 
in your now wiilely circulating 
monthly register, of the honorable 
testimony from time to time borne 
by our supreme authority in this 
country to the services of indivi- 
duals distinguished for superior abi- 
lities or application, cannot fail of 
producing the best effect on the 
rising candidates for fame and ex- 
cellence, and of operating as a 
powerful stimulus to the more zea- 
lous and faithful discharge of their 
duties in their several professions ; 
whilst, on the other hand, pleasing 
consolation and satisfactory reflec- 
tions must be the happy consequence 
of such public records on the minds 
of their numberless relatives and 
friends in Europe. Influenced by 
these considerations, as well as a 
respect for the memory of a lament- 
ed friend, I retjuest your insertion 
of the following brief sketch of the 
public life of the late Major James 
Lumsdaine, dep\ity-commissary-ge- 
neral on this establishment. The 
term of his military career, though 
short, was one of constant enter- 
prise and activity, thiougiiout the 
zealous and honorable discharge of 
which, he invariably obtained the 
confidence of those commanders un- 
der whom he served- 

Major LuMsnAiNE arrived in In- 
dia near the close of 1801, and im- 
mediately embarked with the expe- 
dition proceeding against Egypt. In 
1802, 3, 4, and 5, he participated 
in the whole of the brilliant and 
memorable campaigns of the late 
Lord Lake ; in the course of the 
latter year he was nominate, 1 to the 
personal staff of the Governor-ge- 
neral, and accompanied Major Ge- 
neral Dowdeswell's division while 
on active service in 1805-6 ; he 
was present at the sieges of Ku- 
mona and Gunowa, under General 
Dickens, in 1807, at which period 
he was appointed agent for camels. 
In 1808-9 he attcntled General St. 
Leger’s army on the expedition to 
Asiatic Jount, — No. 48. 


the banks of the Sutledge. Tn short, 
his life was a succession of active 
military services up to 1812, when 
he was raised to the office of deputy 
commissary general, with the oflfi- 
cial rank of major ; in that situa- 
tion his merits and conduct are best 
recorded in the annexed extracts of 
general orders issued by govern- 
ment on the termination of the 
Nepaul war, and subsequently on 
the melancholy occasion of his pre- 
mature death. 

Were I at liberty to trespass on 
your time, Mr. Editor, by expa- 
tiating on the private life of this 
excellent young man, the subject 
would be found inexhaustible. As 
the social virtues of public men may 
be pretty fairly estimated on a view 
of the general tone of their conduct 
in the discharge pf their public 
functions, it may here suffice to ob- 
serve, that in the last situation to 
which Major Lumsdaine had risen, 
ample field was afibrded for the dis- 
play of his judgment and firmness, 
as well as of his urbanity of man- 
ners and goodness of heart. Found- 
ed, as the commissariat institution 
was, on antiquated systems liable 
from incongruity to peculation and 
abuse ; characters of less fortitude 
and confidence than those who have 
the credit of organizing the present 
regular establishment, might have 
sliuink from engaging in so invi- 
dious an undertaking as that of re- 
form Fortunately, however, the 
duty of those officers to the public 
was paramount to all otlver con- 
siderations, and in its discharge 
none coidd have succeeded more to 
the general satisfaction of all parties. 
Major Lumsdaine, in uniting his 
cftbrts to those of the head of his 
department in the impoitaut charge 
with which he was invested, ma- 
nifested an amiable and conciliating 
deportment, with a liberal and man- 
ly frankness, that disarmed every 
selfish consideration on the one 
Land, and produced oi» the other 
VoL. VIII. 3 Z 
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folid and permanent advantages to 
the state, during the progress of the 
reformation which this highly im- 
portant branch of ihe -civice has 
undergone, until, by the admiiable 
combination of efficacy and econo- 
my, the supreme authority, com- 
bined with the highest military ex- 
perience, is satisfied that iheie re- 
mains “ nothing to be expected, or 
even desired, that could add to the 
efficiency or reputation ot (he de- 
partment,” in maturing which, the 
subject of this memoir had so dis- 
tinguished a part. 

Your obedient Servant, 
Calcutta, A SUBSCBIBER. 

January 31, 1819. 

Documents referred to in the ahoce. 

No. I. 

Extract General Oiders, by IiisE-xcelleiicy 
the Right Hoii. the Govenior-Geucral in 
Council, dated Feb. 2, 1816. 

The result of tlig exertions of the com- 
missariat during the last catnpaigii, has 
left on his Exc. the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernoi -general in Council nothing to be 
e.xpecteiJ, or even to be desiitd, which 
could add to the efficienqj- or reputation 
of the departiuent, while the unprece- 
dented energy with which su|ij>iios of 
every description were procured and tiaiis- 
ported, notwithstanding the diiHculties 
and obstacles opposed to their transit, re- 
flects unbounded credit on the olticeis of 
the depnrtuieut. 


No. 11. 

General Oiders, by his Excellency the 
Right Hoii. the Governor-General in 
Council, October 4, 1816. 

The Goveriior-geto lal iii council cannos 
omit the opportiiidiy ol espre-siiig the 
deep regret with wideb gou-t iinient has 
viewed the melaiicboly event whence the 
vacancy aiose ; the death ot Major Lums- 
daine, whilst it must be a source of sor- 
row to all who enjoyed his acguaiutaiioe, 
and tlience knew tlie solidity of his worth 
as well as the .iniiable tone of his man- 
ners, is felt liy goieniment as a heavy 
public loss. Tile admirable order which 
lie had iiitioduced iiilo tlie hiaiiches of the 
commissatiat dep-irlment committed to 
his more immediate Mipei'iiiieiideiice ; the 
judicious eiieiay through wliich he had 
niatuted csrabhshmei.ts of impoitant uti- 
lity, and tile skilful aiiangtmeiits by 
which, during tlie Napaiil war, lie pro- 
vided for the supply ot the tioops under 
circumstances of unprecedented dithculty, 
have already been acknowledged by the 
Goveiiioi-geiieial in council in terms of 
high commendation which they so justly 
merited, they will ever be ntuerabered 
with grateful applause, and now unhap- 
pily eall foith the testimony of poignant 
concern from the govenimeiit at his pre- 
inatiire decease. He lias bt ijueatlied to 
the service an example iiiappieciably be- 
iiefieial, tin it is impossible tliataiiyone 
should contemplate his character and not 
be roused to emulate his generous and 
disinterested seal, the coiiseiousiuss of his 
having honouiahly and taitlifully dis- 
cliai'ged all the duties that devolved on 
him ihroiigh lite most have been the last 
glowing sentiment of his heart. 


To the Editor of 
Sir : In a former paper I made 
an assumption of the probable ex- 
istence of an hidian trade during 
the period of the Tyrian com- 
merce, when it had attained to the 
magnitude and extent, consistent 
with the account we have of it in 
the authentic and unquestionable 
records of holy Scripture, and par- 
ticularly in the prophecies of 
Isaiah and Ezekiel. In connec- 
tion with this part of the subject, 
Sir, I wish to lay before your 
readers a valuable extract which 
I have purposely and carefully 
made from the translation of an 
Arabian historian of the ninth 
century, a* d to be found in the 


the Asiatic Journal. 

works of the learned Renadaut, 
who took the same from an Arab'C 
copy in the collection of a French 
nobleman of his time : it is to be 
regretted, that it is no more at 
best than an imperfect fragment, 
and consequently its original form 
and connection is lost or dismem- 
bereiE I have collected from this 
translation whatever appeared to 
me in point, and retained every 
thing relating to the navigation, 
geography and commerce of that 
period ; and presume, that by res- 
toring a paragraph to its proper 
place, the account will he perused 
with additional interest. — Sir, your s 
respectfully. 
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Arabian-China Trade. Translated 
from an Arabian Historian of the 
Ninth Century. 

As foi' tlie places whence sliips depart, 
aud those a!so they touc“h /it, many per- 
sons declare, that the navigation is per- 
formed in tlie toMowing manner. M<*st 
of the Chiiie>f take in t)»eir cargo 

at Siraf^. wmie uNo tliey ship their goods 
which come fiom Ba^ra or Ba^soia, 
Oman, and other paits; and this t*.ey 
do because that in this sea, that is, iti the 
seaofPeiM.i, and the fled sea, theieare 
frequent st >rms; and siioal watei hi many 
places. From Basra to Siraf i« one hun- 
dred and twenty leagues- When ships 
hare loaded at this latter place, they take 
in water, and from lliente make sail for 
a place called Mascai, which is in the ex- 
tremity of the proxince of Oman, about 
two bundled leagues from Siiat. On the 
east Coast of this sea, between Siraf and 
Mascai, is a place called N.isif Bawl al 
Safak, and an i'>hiiul c.illed Ebn Kabo* 
'van, wheie are rocks called Oman, and 
a uanow strait culled Doidnr, between 
iwo roclis, tlirougii which ven- 

ture, but the Ciiine-iC sliips date not. 
There are ats<» two rocks, cuMeil Kos'<ir 
and Howair, which scarcely appear aliove 
ihcMvatejN edge. After we are clear of 
these rocks, we sieer fur a place culled 
•Shihr Onmn, and -it Miu'cat i/fke in wa- 
ter, which diawn out ut weIN; and 
hero aUo you are suppliul witli cattle of 
the province or Oman. Kiom lu iice •'hipa 
take tlteir <1''put tuiv tor the Indies, and 
lirat, they touch at Kaucaminali ; ai.d 
from jM.isc.it to this place it 1*^ a m-.inh's 
8ri']\ with the wind alt. This is a frontier 
place, \%iih an arsenal. Here the Chinoe 
ships put in, and arc in safety; tn-sh 
water is to he had, and t »e Chinese pay a 
thousand drains for duties; hut others 
pay only f:oui one dinar to ten diiiais. 

From IMa>car to K.iiuMiuinalif*, it is, 
A% we have said, a inonih'h sail ; and then, 
liaving watered at this latter place, you 
begin to enter the sea of Haikand. Hav- 
ing sailed through it, you touih at a 
}-iace called l/ijabalnsj, wlieie the inha- 
hiiants do nut undeistand Arahc'^quc, or 
any other language in use with merchants, 
'f'hcir women are not seen. 'They have a 
white liquor, which, if di ink ficsli, tastes 
of the cocoa nut, and sweet as honey; 
this tiicy gi\e in exchange for iron, and 
in like rnanuer, and for the •‘amc article, 
Tht 7 exchange the little amber thiown on 
their CO .ist. 


• A famous p'.rt in ihc Persian gulf, 
t in n'.’.in Cochin, or mme other 

iurt o! tlic ntsttm fodst of ihe peninsula of Hai- 
dcsian. 

: suppovftl t* be situate somewhere on the 
eAstirii sea bc>oi)d 'Jejlyu. 


From this place ships steer towaids 
Calabar*, the name of a place aud a 
kingdom on the coast to tlie rigid hand 
beyond India. B<tr signifies a coast in 
the language of the conntiy, and this de- 
peiid'^ on tlie kingdom ot Zahagef. The 
inhabitatits dre^s in ^tIiped gannents, 
which the Arabs cal! fuuta. At tins place 
they coinmimiy take in waiei, which is 
supplied from the ivells, and which they 
prefer to that dravn from cisterus and 
tanks. Calabar is about a month’s voy- 
age from a place called Kankain, wliich is 
almost upon the skirts of the sea of Har- 
kand. 

In ten days after {hi=i, ships reach a 
place called BeturnaJ, where tiiey may 
water. From tfr nce in ten days tiiey 
comenp with Kadrange, wiiere also they 
may water. In this last mentioned place 
there is a very lofty mountain, which is 
scarctly peopled bv any hut slaves aud 
Uiuitives. From thence in ten days they 
arrive at Seuertt- Here is fre-h water, 
and hence comes the aromatic wood we 
caH Hari al Sen^ji. Heie i> a king ; the 
inliabitauts are black, aud wear two 
stiipvd garmenis. 

Having waieied at thi* jilace, it is a tea 
da)s* passage to Sandarfnhir§, an island 
where i» Insh water, 'i'hen they steer 
upon Tlie sea of Suuji; and so to tlie 
of China: lor so tiiey call cer- 
tain rocks and shoaU in that sea; be- 
tween winch IS a nan nw snai^ through 
which tln 7 pa«s. It require'' a month to 
sail from Sandarfidat to China; aud it 
takes up eight whole da\s to steer clear 
of ihe.se locks. When a siiip has got 
thiough these gate-*, she, with a tide 
Hooil, goe.s into a tresli water gulf, aud 
diop» anchor in tlie chiet port of China, 
which is that of Canfu. This city is 
adorned with lanie squares, and supplied 
with all the ncce'''ai,es of deteiice against 
an eiieinv ; and in most of the other pro- 
\ioces theie are eiTies ot stiengih fortified 
in the same nianner. 

In thi> poll it ebbs and flows twice iu 
Iweuty-lom* liours, but wi h this dif- 
feieuce: that wherea.s from Basra to tlie 
i'.land, caikd Bani Keiliow.iu, it flows 
when iht iiioou is in her mid coiii-'e, aud 
ebb' when >he li.si's, and when she sets : 
fiom near B.ini Kihowaii quite to the 
coast ot China, it i" flood when the moon 
n.ses, and wlien slie is touaid her height, 
it is ebb, and so on j when .'•lie sets, it is 


« Suj»po«.<l tn be the p>'nir>«iila of Malacca, 
t c>u. Java, Maj'irand .Minoi > 
t M. Rciiddaui C'l.jecUms that this is a com- 
pound of two SNfidC word-., bfi. T‘'ina, t. e. tlic 
Hous orChuitho’ St. ru'>,.i,.N. t...iirjcicd after 
the Sj ! un niai.n.T, .j' Bitiino-.rt f‘'r 
or as ii e\ write a f-a B- ‘it garna, conse- 

qnentiv ll.’» rnusl ue iijr.i-whcR’ ntar Madras, 
g O ifi j f 

5 ti'erj the situaii-'n of this isl-mdl 
% KRk aud oU.iUs loT the c.uiern rea»t of 
Cociitn Chino. 

3 Z 2 
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flowing water; and wlicii she is quite 
hidden under the horizon, the tide falls. 

The author proceeds to discourse of the 
▼arious islands in the Indian seas, begin- 
ning with the Maldives, hut his descrip- 
tion of the sea of Uelarowi is supposed to 
be wanting. 

Between the sea of Haikand* and the 
sea of Delarovvif , are many islands, to 
the nunibei-, as some say, of nineteen 
hundred ; wiiich, in some sort, part these 
■eas from each other; and they are go- 
verned by a queen. Among these islands 
they find ambeivris in masses of extiaor- 
diiiary si/e, and also in lesser pieces, in 
form of plants, forcibly torn «p. Tl.e 
amber is produced at tiie bottom of the 
sea as plants aie u])oii the eanh; and 
when the sea is troubled, the violence of 
the waves teais it up from the bottom, 
and washes it on shore in form of a mush- 
room. The islands are full of that kind 
of the palm tiee which b«ars the cocoa 
cut, and aie one, two, or three leagues 
distant fiom each other, all inhabited, 
and planted with cocoa-mu trees. The 
wealth of the inhai'itauts consists in 
shells (cowries), and the queen's treasury 
is full of them. They say, theie are no 
artificers moree^ipert than these island- 
ers : they make cloth of the fibres of the 
cocoa nut, and with the same indu^tty, 
and of the same tree, they build ships and 
houses, and are skilful in all sorts of 
Workmanship. The shells they liave from 
the sea ; at certain tiuies they rise upon 
the surface of the water, wheu the Inha- 
bitants throw branches of the cocoa-nut 
'tree into the sea, and the shells stick to 
them ; they are called habtaje. 

Beyond these islands, in the sea of 
Harkand, is Sarandib or Ceylon, the chief 
of them all, which are called Pobijat ; it 
is wholly encompassed by tiie sea, and on 
certain parts of its coast they fish for 
pearl. 

Up in the country is a mountain called 
Bahuii, to the topofwhich, it is thought, 
Adam ascended, aud there left the print 
of his foot in a rock, uliich mark is se- 
venty cubits ill length, aud tliey say that 
Adam at the same time stood with his 
other foot in the sea. About this moun- 
tain are mines of the ruby, opal, and 
amethyst. The island, whicii is of great 
extent, has two kings. Here may be had 
wood-aloes, gold, precious stones, and 
pearls which are fished for on the coast, 
as also a kind of large shells, which tliey 
use instead of trumpet^, and are much 
valued. 

lu the same sea, towards Sarandib, 
there are otlier islauds, but not so many 
in number, though of vast extent, and 


♦ Tlie 3ea of the Maldives, 
t Qih its modern name i 


mostly unknown or undistinguished by 
name- One of them is called Ramni, 
and is muier several princes, being eight 
or nine iiuiidred leagues in dimensious*. 
Here are gold mines, and paiticularly 
those called Fanfar ; as also an excellent 
sort of canipbire. Tliese i>lands aie not far 
fit)pi some others, the cUiel of which is 
Alnianf, where is great plenty of gold. 
The inhabitants heie have cocoa-nut 
tiees, which supply them with food, and 
thcrewitli they paint their bodies and oil 
theniseU'e*!. 

These i.Nlaiuls of Ramni abound with 
elephants, red vvoor), and tiees called 
chair%'m; they sepaiate the sea of Har- 
kaiid tiom the sea or Shelaliet t ; aud 
beyond them are others called Najabalus|l, 
whicli a-e pretty well pe -pled. When 
shipping is among them, the iuliabitauts 
come off in embarkation'^ little and big, 
aud btiiig vvith them ainbeigiis and 
cocoa nuts, which they exchange for 
iiou. 

Beyond these two islands lies the sea 
of Andaman; the people on this coast eat 
human tlesli ; their complexion is black, 
their hair frizzed, and countenance and 
eyes frightful, with remaiU«ibIe large feet, 
and 20 naked. 'I’hcy make no em- 
buikTition*. When >hjps, imfieded by 
contrary wiiuls, have been oiihgcd to drop 
anchor on th's barbarous coast tor the 
sake of water, they otteu lose some of 
their men. 

Beyond this i-Iand tiiere is a inouu- 
tiUuous and inliabited island, where they 
say are mines ot silver ; but as it does 
not lie in the usual track ot >hippiug, 
many have sought for it in tain, though 
rcmaikable for a very lofty moviulaiu, 
which is called Ka^lienai- lu this sea 
there is often seen a white cloud, uhich 
at once spreails over a shij), and lets 
dowu a long tbin tongue or spout, quite 
to the surface of tlie water, whicli it 
disturbs after the manner ut a whirl- 
wind, and it any ve»>el happen to he in 
thewayof'ir, it i's swaUo\\ntup. This 
cloud at lengtli mounts upwaids, and 
discharees itself in a prodigious rain. All 
these Stas aie subject to gre-it commo- 
tions excited hy the tvinds, which make 
them boil u[) like water over a fire ; then 
it Is that the surf dashes ships a'.;ainstthe 
islands, and bieaks them to pieces witii 
unspeakable violence. 

The wind, which ‘commonly blows upon 
the sea •of Harkand, is fiom another 
quarter, it coming from the north-west ; 
but this sea is also subject to as violent 
agitations a-' those we have just mention* 
ed. It is then the ambeigris is toiu up 


• i^tt. what island is here i^>telidcd. Both Java 
Major and Mmor 
t where suuafe > 
t Qa. its tnodoin name’ 
jl Supposed to mean the Xicabor islands. 
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fioni the botlom, and particularly where 
it is very deep, and tiie deeper it is, ihc 
more exquisite is the amber. It is ob- 
served, tliat when the sta las^es in such 
violent manner, it siiarkles hke fire. In 
this sea then' i-., moreover, a fish called 
lackhaniy which pioys upon men. 

Here the relation h: oaks off, from a leaf 
wanting in the Arabian MS., when the 
author begins to treat of China. 

Canfii is the port for all the ships and 
goods of toe Arabs who trade with Clniia ; 
but fires iU'e iheie very frequent, because 
the houses «nre huilt of nothing but wood 
or split cane, c.Uk’d bamboo ; besides the 
merchants and ships are often los% or 
plundered, <«■ are obliged to make too 
long a stay in the haibouijorto sell the r 
commodities out of the country subject 
to the Arabs, and there make up ilicir 
cargo. 

Solimun, a meidiant, relates, that at 
Canfu=^, w Inch is tiie principal mart,l!iere 
is «i,Mohammedau judge apptunted <aer 
Uiose of Ills own religion, b> authority of 
the empeior ot (Jluna, and wlio also oth- 
ciates in tlie public piaytis and .sermons. 
Tlie merchants of Irakf who tiade hither 
are no way dissatisfied wiiii tlie adminis- 
tration of the iKJSt with which he i.s in- 
vested. 

The nest passage coinmence.s with a 
transition to some of tlic eastern hslauds, 
of which the inluibitants seem to re- 
semble the 

They say, that in tlie island of Muljan, 
which is between Sarandib and Cvla, on 
the eastern shore of the Indies, iheie aie 
negroes who go quite naked. These ne- 
groe.s have no king, and feed upon fish, 
iiiousa, cocoa-nuts, and sugai-caucs ; and 
are extiemely ciuel to^lringeis. They 
repoitalso, that in somep.nt> of this sea 
theie is a small kiiulot fish u hichfiie'- upon 
the water; the\ call them the aea lociist.\\ 
In anotiier pait, it is adid, there is a fish, 
which, leaving the sea, gets up into the 
cocoa-nut trec.s, and draining them of the 
juice, takes to the sea again; and add, 
that in this sea there is a fi>h like a 
lobster, which petiifies as .‘‘Oon as taken 
out of the w.itei ; they puheiise it as a 
remedy I’m ■'cveial disease'* in the eves. 
They say .dso, that near Z.ibage tlieie i-* a 
mountain ot fire, which no one may ap- 
proach ; that in the day time it sends up 
a thick smoke, and in tire nistht throws 
out flames : at the foot of it aie two 

* Canton. 

t Persia. 

t This description will equally suit the Idaans 
ofBornto, the Papvias of Ntvv tiuinea. and the 
Horaforas and Biayjoc«, met vsiUi m the c-ri^ttm 
islands, generally, the former a» abonsmci, aad 
the latter a-, coii.nisis. 

:! See AudtiC 


springs of fresh water, tlie one hot and 
the other cold. 

Ileie tlic connection appears broken, 
by perhaps^ the loss of .some leaves ; he 
b&gins to desciibe the inland kiugdomson 
the continent of Asia, whose identity and 
situation it seems diiTicult to trace. 

The Indians and Chine.se agree that 
there ate four great or principal kings ia 
tlie world: the King of China, the King 
ot Moharmi al Adan, the King of the 
Greeks, and the King of the Arabs. The 
King ot Molnumi al Adan is called the 
Balhara; he is the mo>t illustrious prince 
in all the Indies. Balhnrn i.s an appella- 
tive common to all their kings, and il/o- 
f armi al Admiy signifies those rrho have 
their ears bored. The country which 
owes obedience to this sovereign begins 
on the coast of the province called Kaui- 
kam, and reaches by land to tlie confines 
of China. He is suirounded with the do- 
minions ot many kincs, one of whom is 
the king of Haiaz, who lia.s very nume- 
rous force.s, and is stronger in horse than 
all the other prince** ot the Iiulies. He 
is an enemy to tlie Aiabs, and has a 
stronger aversion to Mohaminedicui than 
all otheis. 

On one of this kiiicdoni lies that 
of Tatek, which is not ot veiy great ex- 
tent. Tiiese kingdoms bordu* upou the 
lands of a king eaiied Rahmi, who is at 
war With the King ot liaiuz, and with 
the Calliaia. This piiiice has more nume- 
rous toices ihan those ol tkeBalhara, and 
even than iho>e of tne Kinu.s ot Haraz 
and Tafek. 'I'hey say, that \vi;eu he takes 
the field he appears at the hettil of nlij * 
thousand eiephaiits, and that in Ida camp 
there aie commonly ten or fifteen thou- 
sand tent^. In this coiintiy they make 
cotton gainients ia so exlueodiuai y a 
maiiuei, tl.at no wheiotl>e ihe l.ke aie 
to be seen. 'J'lic garmeni' ;uc for the 
mo''l p.nt round, and wove to that ilegice 
of finene.'*s, that itiey may be drawn 
thiougi) a common size ling. 

Miells are cuiient in tbU country, and 
serve loi Muall inoncy, notvvilli'-ianding 
that they have gold .iiul '•ilvei , wood -aloes, 
and sable-skins. In tins couniiy i-' tlie 
famou'' barkaiidan or uhieoin, wi.icli hai* 
but one hoi n tipon il' lorelieaii, and on it 
a lonud '.pot lu tiie figuie ot a imu,. The 
whole hoin i.** bk.ik, lun the sj.'ot in the 
middle while. All il. n *= ae to bt pur- 
chased in ilie kin^do ot iCihini KV 
sheU>, which . te ' ' 

Bevoud liu', ..uom 

ia an ml md ; . i. ' .oa'l* 

and talKi! Ka.- ini o . '.ts uie 

wiiite,-and ‘ • -rs , •' y ba'^' 

• Probably V .• -a t.. i. an error lu ’c-* 
CUUaUou. 
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camels, and their country’ is a deaart, and 
full of mountains. Farther on upon the 
coast there is a sinall kingdom called 
Hitrange. which is very poor ; lint it has 
a bay, wlme the sea thiovvs up great 
lumps ot An bergris : they liave also ele- 
phaiu*s leetli and pepper, but the inha- 
bitants e.ii it gieeu because of the small- 
ness of the quauiity tliey gather. 

Beyond these kingdoms there are others 
of numiier unknown, and among them 
that ot AJujrt, whose iuliabitants are 
white, and diess after the Chinese mode. 
Their countiyis full of mountains with 
white lopSj and of very great extent. 
Here is great quantity of musk, esteemed 
the most exmii'ite in tite world. 

The kingtlom of Mahed is beyond that 
of Mujet ; t^ieicin ate many cities, whose 
inhabitants have a gieat rebeinblance with 
the CliiueM*, even more than thove of 
Mujet. This country borders on China, 
but IS not -'uhjeei to the Emperor. T.'icy 
send yearly ambassadors and pre?euts to 
the emperor, but aie caietully watched 
when they enter Cliina, and never once 
allowed to suivey the couuiiy, for tear 
they should hum designs of t'onquei ing it. 
They r'ay that iu tlie Kingdom of China 
thtU'e are above tw'o hundred eoit*' having 
Jurisdiction ovci several othei', and each 
of them a ptince or gmeinor, and a 
eunuch or lieutenant, Canfu i» one of 
these cities, being the poi t for all tlie ship- 
ping, and piesiding ovei twenty towns. 

They com a great deal of copper money 
like that wliicli the Arabs call fains. 
From foieigii paits they haNe ivory, Iraii- 
kincense, copper in pig>, loitoiscshell, 
and unlcoin-,’ liorns They have an excel- 
lent kind of earth, wherewith they make 
a ware of equal liucDCss with glass, and 
transparent. 

When merchants enter China by sea, 
the Cliinese seize on their cargo, and con- 
vey It to the wareliou^es, and so put a 
stop to their busiiitss for six months, till 
the last nierrlmiitman is ariived ; then 
they take tin ee in ten, orthiity percent, 
of each commodity, and return the rest 
to the nieicbant. If tlie emperor wants 
any particular thing, his officers have the 
right to the purchase befoie any other 
persons whatever, and paying jJie full va- 
lue, the business is dispatched without 
injustice. They comraoiil} take caiuphiie, 
which they jiay for after the lale oi fifty 
faku^es per man, and Ww fakusc is woitli 
a tliousand falus or p eces of copper. 

When any Aiahs, or otfier strangers, 
are in this couniiy, theCIiiiiese lax them 
in propoition to tiieir substance. The 
emperor reserves to iiimself the revenues 
wliicli aiise fiom the salt mines,* and 
fiom a cfitain lierh which they drink in 
hot water, and of which great quantities 
are told iu all the cities to the amount of 


great sums. They call it sah ; it is a shrub 
more bushy than the pomegranate tree, 
and of a more agreeable smell, but hath a 
taste rather bitter ; their way is to boil 
water, which they pour upon this leaf, and 
the drink cures all diseases. 

If a person would travel from one place 
to another, he must take two passes with 
him, one from the governor, tlie other 
from the eunuch or lienrenant. The go- 
vernor's pass permits him to .set out on his 
journey ; notice is taken of t!ie name of 
the tiaveller, and of tho.-e ot his com- 
pany, the age and family of one and the 
other; for fiery body in China, whether 
a native or an Arab, or any other fo- 
leigq^r, is obliged to ileclare all he knows 
of himself, nor cau he possibly be ex- 
cused so doing. The eunuch’s or lieute- 
nant’s pass specifies the quantity of money 
or goods tlie traveller, and those with 
liim. take along with them. This is done 
for the informaiion of the froiuier places 
where the two passes are examined ; for 
whenever a traveller ariives at any pf 
them, it is registered, tliat sucli an oDe;^ 
the son of such an one, of such a family, 
passed thtough this place, on .^uch a day, 
ill such a mouth, in such a year, and in 
iuch company. And’ by this means they 
pi event any one nom canynig oif the 
money or efects of other per'*ons, or their 
being lost ; so that il any tjrng has been 
c.iiiied otf unjiMly, or the tiaveller dies 
on the road, tin y inimediately know what 
is become of Hie things, and they 
roioied to tlie claimant or the heirs. 

The country of the Indie' is greater ia 
extent than tliai of China, but China is 
tlie most populous. Tlie Cliiiiese have 
no sciences, and their rt ligion and most 
of their laws aif derived from flie In- 
dians ; both believe in the metenipsycosis, 
but differ in the points and precepts of 
religion. Physic and philosophy are cul- 
tivated among the Indians, and the Chi- 
nese have some skill in meilicine ; they 
liave also some smattering ot astronomy, 
but therein the Indians surpass ttie Chi- 
nese. I know not tliat there is any one 
of either nation that has embraced Mo- 
hamiuedism or speaks Aiabic. 

Beyond the continent of China there 
is a count; y called Taga/'eaz, from the 
name of a nation of the Tnikswhoiu- 
lialiit there ; and also the country of 
Kahhan, or Tibet, wliich i** bordering on 
the country of the Tmks.* 

Towards the sea are the islands o‘ 
Sila,'!' inhabited by white people, who 
send presents to tlie Empcior of China- 
none of our people have been there to in- 


* Or Tiirckestan. This must be explained ae- 
rording to the ancient geography of this author^ 
time. 

t Supposed to mean the Japan Illands. 
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form us concerning tliem. They hare 
while falcous. 

THE TESTIMONY 

OF AN ARABIAN AUTHOR, 

ABU ZEID AL HASAN, OF SIRAF, 

On the foregoing Discourse, 

I Have caiT-fiilly examined the book I 
had been ordcied to peruse, that I might 
confiim what the author relates when he 
agrees with wliaf I have heard concerning 
the things of the sea, the kingdoms on 
the coasts, and the state of the countries. 

I find it was written in the year of the 
Hejira, Uvo hundred and thirty seven,* 
and that Che account the author gives, 
touching the tilings of the sea, were in his 
time very true, and agreeable to wdiat I 
have understood from merchants who de> 
part from Irak to sail upon those seas. 
He has also told us, that since those days 
the affairs of Chiua had put on quite auo- 
ther aspect, and since much is telated to 
shew the reason why the voyages to China 
are intenupted, and how the countiy has 
been ruined, many eustoins abolished, 
and the empiie divided 5 I will here dc* 
dare what I know of the causes of this 
revolution. 

The great troubles which have embroil- 
ed the affairs ot the empire, which have 
put a stop to the justice and equity there 
formerly practised, ami which have in 
fine iiiteriupted the ordinary navigation 
from Siiaf to China, spiang from this 
source: — An ofiicer of the state sometime 
ago revolted ; lus name was Uaichu, and 
be commenced hostilities in the countiy, 
marchiug his ai in') into many piau’s, to 
the gieat loss of the inhabitants; and 
baring won a patty to his can«se by his li- 
beralities, cot togeilier a inuitirude of 
people, and formed a considerable body of 
troops. Having thus stiengihened his 
hands, and put hiuiselt in a condition to 
undertake any thing, he dis<*overcd his de- 
sign of .subduing the cmpiie to himself, 
and straitw’ay marched for Canfu, one of 
the most noted cities in Cliina, and at 
that time the poit for all the Aiuhian 
merchantc. This city .stands upon a great 
river some day? di.-itance fiom the en- 
trance, so that the water theic is fresh. 
But the citi'/ciis slnitling the gates against 
bill), he resolved to biMCge the place, and 
the siege )a.ste(l a great while. This was 
transacted in the year of the Hejira, two 
hundred and sixty-four. (A.D. 877). At 
last he made himself master of the city, 
and put all the iuhabitaiils totlieswoid. 
Theie aie persons fully acquainted with 
the alfaiis of China, who assure us, that 
besides the Chinese who were massacred 
on this affair, there perished a hundred 
und twenty /^owjant/Mahomadaus, Jews, 


Christians, and Parseesl The number of 
these professors of thgfour religions who 
thus peiished is exactly known, because 
the Chinese are extremely nice in the ac- 
counts they keep of tiieui. He also cut 
tiovvi) the mulberiy frees, and almost all 
the trees of other kinds ; but here we 
speak of the mulberry in paincular, be- 
cause the Chinese cultivate it carefully for 
the sake of its leaf, wherewith they nou- 
rish and pippatfate their silk-vvornis. 
This devastation is the cause why silk has 
failed, and that tlie trade which u^ed to 
be driven with it in the countries under 
the Arabs is quite stagnated. 

Having lan^aeked and destroyed Canfu, 
he possessed hira'^clf of many other cities, 
which he attacked one after the other; 
the Emperor of China not having it in liis 
power >0 stop his pio.'iess. He tlien ad- 
vanceil to the capital citv^ railed Cum- 
daii; and the empeior left this his royal 
seat, making a confu-''ed letreat to the 
city of Hamdu, on the fiontjer.« towards 
the piovince of Tibet ; meanwhile the 
reheli puffed up by In'* great successes, 
and perceiving hiiii'self master of the 
country, fell upon the other cities, which 
be demolished, having fii slain most of 
the iiih.ahiiants, with a view in the ge- 
neral slaughter to involve all the royal 
blood, that no one might survive to dis- 
pute the empiie with him. We had the 
news of tlic'-e revolutions, and of the 
total ruin of China, which still continues. 

Thus weie tiie affairs, and the rebel 
stood uncoiitrolod by any disadvantage 
that might take away fiom him his power 
and authority. At last the lilmperor of 
China wioie to the King of » ug.izgaz in 
Turkestan, wiih whom, heshh s the con- 
tiguousiVss of his doniiiiiniis, he was in 
some degree allied by marriage ; and at 
the same time S'-nt an embas.w to him, 
imploring his deliverance from this rebel. 
Upon this the King of Ta^v^zgaz dis- 
patched In', '-on at the head of a very nu- 
merous aimy to fight tiie rebel ; and aft«r 
many baitles and skirmislies, totally rout- 
ed him and defeated him. It was never 
known what became of the rebel ; some 
believe he’ fell in battle, wiiilst others 
think he ended hls days another way. 

The Empeior of Chin.v leturned then 
to Cumdan ; and although he was ex- 
tremely weakened, and almost dispirited 
from the embezzlement of his treasures, 
and the loss of his captain" and the be.st 
of his troops, and ber«.u"c of all the last 
calamities, he nevertheless made himself 
master of all the piovlnces that hud been 
conqueied from him: he, however, laid 
DO hands on the goods of his subjects, 
but satisfied himscif with what remain- 
ed in his coffers, and the remains of the 
public money. His condition Indispensibly 
obliged him to put up wdth wfiat his sub- 
jt?ci 3 would give him, and to require no- 


* /.e. A.D. 1)9. 
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tbiug from tliem but obedience to his 
mandates, forbearing to extoit money 
from tliem, bccanse the kings oi viceroyb 
had made away with it. 

And tliiift China l)ecanie aimo^l like the 
Empeior Ale.\aiuicr, after tt:e deteat and 
death of Darius, wlsen he dhided the 
pro\iiiCes he took from ti'j i-*er‘-'ians be- 
tween sevL-jal prince®, who erected iheni- 
st'Ucsijito ''O many Mn£r®. For now each 
of the®e Chine-e luincts joined with some 
others to make vvai upon a lliiul, wilhmit 
coiiftultliiir tlie Kn'peior j and when the 
stroiipcst had ^nbduL‘d the weakest, and 
become master of his piovince, all wji^ 
wasted and umneicifnlly plundeied, and 
the subjects of t))e vanqui-hed jnime were 
unuatniall) devoured; a cruelty allowed 
by the laws ot ibrnr loliuion, whicli even 
permit hunrui fle‘'h to he exposed lor tale 
ii^the public market®. 

From these conval>iotis tliere aiose 
many unjust dealings wifli the merchants 
who traded thither, wliich having eather- 
ed force from precedent, tlicie was no 
grievance, no treatment so bad but tliey 
exercised upon the Arab foieienci's and 
masters of ships, Thc> extorted from the 
merchants what was not custon.ary ; they 
sei7ed upon their coinmoriities, and con- 
diicled themselves in a manner of pro- 
cedure entirely contiaiy to ancient u«;uies ; 
for which thincift God has punished them 
by withdrawing his liles.«ing upon tliem in 
every respect, and paiticulaily by canning 
the navigations to be torsaken, and the 
merchants to return in crowds with loss 
and disappointment to Sirnf and Oman. 

DESCRIPTION OFTHE PROVINCE OF ZAPAGF., 

OR ZABAGE, AND THE ISLANDS THEREON 

DEPENDING, 

We will now begin to speak of the pro- 
vince of Zapage, which is opposite to 
China, and a inonlh’s sail distanttheie- 
from, or Ics.s, with a fair wind. The king 
of this country” i.s called Mehrage, and 
they say it is nine hundred leagues in 
compass, and that tliis king is master of 
many islamh which lay round about it ; 
thus this kingdom is above a thousand 
leagues in extent. 

Among these islands there is one called 
Serbe/a, which is saiil to be four hundred 
leagues in circuit ; i2) and that also of 
Bahini, whieli is eight luindi-cd leagues in 
compass, and pioduccs red-wood, cani- 
phire, and many otiier commodities. (3) 

In this kingdom is the island* of Cala, 
which is in the mid-passage between 
China and the country of the Arabs. This 

♦ It appears from several pa-sages m this his- 
tory, that, by an is someiimes to beunder- 

•lobd a mariUvie caunertj and promontory, not 
whrtllv environed bv the sea, and thus » lie Mlund 
Cola is the kingdom .»f Zapace. in the language 
♦»f our author, means liic maritime countrv he 
««Il3 Ca^a, 


island, they say, is fourscore leagues in 
eircnmfeierice ; and iiither the} bring all 
soils ot merchandize, vvood-ali.t s of se- 
veral specie®, C'unphire, sandal -wood, 
ivory, the lead called Cahi/i}, ebi)ny, red- 
wood, all liiridi of spices, and many 
other tilings too numerous to mention. 
At present tire commerce ii in U'ually 
canied on from Oman to this inland, and 
from thus i»iand to Oman. The Meluage 
is sovereign over all tliese islands, and 
that vvliicli lie makes his abode is ex- 
tremely fertile, and >o very [lopulous that 
the towns almost crowd one upon another. 

Those who travel in this country may 
.stop at every step, and find sUcltcr from 
the beams of tlie noon-day syn ; and when 
tired, may repo'^e themselves every day at 
noon, go wliich way they will. The pa- 
lace <»f a fo«mer king is still to be seen 
on the banks ot a liver, as broad as the 
'Fjgiis at Bagdad or at Bassora. This 
river i> let into a small pond* rinse to the 
kingks palace ; and it is a custom, on the 
morning of lire king's birth-day, for the 
odicer who has tlie charge ot his house- 
hold to biing an ingot of gold wrought 
in a pariicular manner, and throw it into 
tlic pond in the pr’esence of the king. 
\Vhen the king dies, iiis successor causes 
tliem all to be taken out, and not one of 
them is ever missed ; ilien they reckon up 
the number of ingots, and vvliat they 
weigh, andsav, sucli an one leigiied so 
mail} \ear>, having lett so many ingots of 
gold in the pnnil ot the kings; and then 
they are <li>tributed atier his death to the 
people of hi.s kingdom. 

Their ancient history relates, that one 
of the kings of Komar sought to wage 
W'ar with the king of this islaml. The 
country of Komar is the same fi-oni 
whence they hnug the wood-aloes, called 
hud al konun i ; nor is tliere a kingdom 
proportiouably more populous than that 
of Komar. The inhabitrints arc all very 
courageous and clia>te, and w'inc is for- 
bidden amoneMhetn, rioi imleedhave they 
any wine ill the eouutiy. This kingdom 
was' at peace witli that of Zapage when 
the Mehrage reigned. They are divided 
from each other by a pa-j^age of ten or 
twenty days’ .sail with an easy gale. 

or cnoRAssAN. 

This province is almost bordering on 
China, X. e. on the e.xtreme north western 
province. From China to tlie .^<>gd it is 
about a two months’ journey, tliiongh al« 
ino^t iinpassalde de.sarts and a eoniitry 
ciwered all over vi'ith sand, where no 
water is to be found. It is not watered 
by any rivers, nor is tliere any habitation 
in the reeions of this province ; for which 

• Probably this isTanpjre, tli« capit?! of the 
piovincf?, wheif, on tbe imrili, i« a ^rtvit pond* 
bordered with tree stone, close lo tlie reiiiaiUs of 
an ancicai lemp’.e or g^god, now a fori. 
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reason it is Ibal the Chorassans can niake frankincense grows, and other countries 


no irruptions into Cliina. Tliat part of 
the empire which iies furthest westward 
is the province of M.idn, which borders 
npon Tibet, so that on tliis side the two 
nations are at perpetual war with each 
other. 

In Tibet tiiere are men who go in quest 
of musk, and are very ready at knowing 
it ; and having found it, they raie/nUy 
collect it, and put it up in bladders, and 
it is carried to their kings. The ihusk 
animal is like our roe-b^k ; his skin 
and colour the sailae,- wi»6 slender legs, 
a split-horn hoo^ btft soniMbiW h^td- 
ing; ou'eac|tside|if;Eaat%6 kihalf White 
teeth, which are snhight, ancfrise abore 
his'idouth, each Haifa finger long or less. 
aud-mVp not niillke the teeth oQiheele- 
pbMt ; and; this is the' distiafushing 
mirkhetweeu them and the roe-buck. 

PARTICULARS CONCERNING THE INDIANS, 
AND IHEIR IMMOLATIONS. 

In the kingdom of t'ue Balhara, and in 
all tlieotlier kingdoms of tlic'l tidies, there 
are persons who barn tliemselves. This 
custom proceeds from their notion of a 
metempsycliosis or transmigration, wiiicli 
th^ fiiwtiy believe as a irutli never to be 
qnestiohed atfiongtliem. 

lit the monutain of Sarandib they find 
precious sCongs of various colours, red, 
green, and yellow, most of wliich are at 
certain times forced out of caret us, aud 
other recesses, by waters aud torrents. 
In these places tlie king lias his officers to 
keep watch over sncli as pick I hem up. 
Frequently they dig them out of the mines 
j list like metals, and find precious stones in 
the ore, wliicfa must he broken to pieces 
to get at them. 

Ill the same island there are great num- 
bers of Jews, as well as of many other 
sects, even Taiiwis or Mauichcek, the 
king perifiitting tlie free exercise of every 
religion. At the extremity of the island 
ate vallirs of great extent, reacliing quite 
to the sea. Heie travellers stay two 
mouths or more in that part tailed Gab 
Sarandib, allured by the beauty of tlie 
country, adorned as it it with trees and 
herbage, watered with rills, and blessed 
with a wholesome air. Thisvalley opens 
upon Iheseacalled Haikand, aud is traiis- 
cendamly pleasant. 

In the fiist book no mention is made of 
the sea whicii stretches away to the right, 
as ships depart from Oman, and the coast 
of Ar^ia, to launch into the great sea ; 
Iwt the author describes only the tea on 
thei^Jiand, in which are comprehended 
tbe tqaa.of |udia and Cliina,_ wbiclibe 
peems to hare bad particularly in remark. 
In tbia sea, which is as it were on the 
r^t of the Indiet as yon leawe Oman, is 
ibe country of Sibar or Sbibr, where 
AtiatieJ&Kmt^'So. iS. 


possessed by the tribes of Ad, Uamyar, 
Jnrham, a^ Tiiabateba.. The people ot 
this country have tlie Sonna in AraHe. 
Tlie country they inhabit extends ainMeh 
as far awAden and Judda, on the coast of 
Yaman, or Arabia tbe happy. From 
Judda it stretches op into the continent 
as far as the coast of Syria, and ends at 
Kolznm [near Suez]. The sea is in this 
part divided by an isthmns, which Ooil 
hath fixed as a line of adparatioa hettMim 
those seas. • . 

fromJCoIznm the sea itretcbet 
tlie coast of the Barbarians to Ae yMMi. . 
coast, which is opposite4o Yaman, -gnijl . 
then along the coast of Ethiopia, mat 
whence you bare tbe leopard skins Of 
Barhary, Which are the best of all, ami 
tbe best dressed ; aud lastly aloog the 
coast of Zeilah, wheace you have amber ,* 
aud tortoisesbeil. 

Wlieu the Siraf sliips arrive in tbisse^ 
wbicli is to the riglit of tlie sea of Indie 
[looking toward the south], they pot into 
Judda, where tliey remain ; their cargo 
is from thence transported to Kabiia 
(Cairo) by the sliips of Kolznm, which 
are best acquainted with the navigaUou of 
the Red Sea, and whivfa those of Sirtf 
dare uut attempt, because of the extreme 
danger, ihe sea being full of reefs at the 
water's edge ; and besides, there is scarce- 
ly any inhabited place upon tbe sshote 
coast; aud in short, because ships are 
every night obliged to put into semepigee 
of safely for fear of striking upon the 
rorks, so tliat they sail in the day time 
only, and ride all iiiglit fast at anchor. 

This sea is moreover subject to eery 
thick fogs aud rioleut gales <k wind, aud 
so has notliing to commend it from with- 
in or witliont. it is not like tlie sea of 
India, or of China, whose bottom isea- 
riched with pearls and ambergris; whose 
mountains are rich with.gold and precions 
stoues ; wliose gnlfs breed creatures that 
yield iiory, and among the plants, ut, 
whose slioi'es is tonml ebony,. iW-ikik«d, 
the precious wood of Hsirzan, tktiM, 
camphire, nutmegs, cIovl-s, saatM-wouil, 
aud all manner of spice.s aud nromalics; 
wlieie parrots and peacocks are birds 
of the forest, and musk aud civet are 
collected from the lands. lo short, so 
productive are these shot es of inestimable 
things, that it is impossible to reckon 
tbeui up. 

In the same se t is the island of Socotra, 
wbeoce come the Socotrin aloes, 'Khtt 
islaod lies near the land of the Zh^s, 
and near also to the country of the Ar^, 
and most of its inhubitauis are Christians, 
which is thus accoonted for. When Aimt- 
aoder snbdned tlie kingdom of the Fer- 
siaos, hit preceptor Aristotle, to whom 
bch^ by letters communicated hiseonr' 
questa, wrote back to liim, dniriog thM 
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by all means he would seek after the 
island of Soctora^ whicli alforded aloes, 
an excellent drug, and without which 
they could not prepare the famous medi- 
cine called Hiera: that the best way would 
bp to remore the inhabitants thence, and 
Instead of them, to' plant a colony of 
Greeks, that they might send aloes into 
Syria, Greece, and Egypt. Accordingly, 
Alexander gave the necessary orders to 
dispossess the inhabitants, and to settle 
a colony of Gieeks in their stead. Then 


he gave orders to the sovereigns, who di- 
vided his empire after he had defeated 
Darius, to regard the preservation of the 
Greeks. They remained then as a guard 
upon tins island, til! God sent Jesus Christ 
into the world, when the Greeks of this 
same island, being informed concerning 
his advent, embraced the Christian faith, 
as the other Greeks had dope before 
them : and in the profession of this faith 
have they persevered to this day, as well 
as the inhabitants of the other island?. 


DISCOVERIES IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


As accoDBt of Mr. Oxley’s first expe- 
dition to tlie westward of the Blue Moun- 
tidns, to tr.ice the course of the Lachlan, 
-Slid to survey the country which previous 
calculations had cousidered it to intersect 
hi its way to the sea, has been given in 
the sixth volume of the ^sialic Journal, 
p. 291. The disappaiutmciit in the ori- 
ginal object was then opposed to be com- 
pensated by the discovery that tlic Mac- 
qinerie river was continued in a iiortli- 
wdst direction, and tliat successive tri- 
butes to its volume by many large streams, 
had augmented it, in the section then 
observed, to a river of great magnitude. 
A secoud expedition lias since been un- 
dertaken, in wliich a party descended the 
Macquarie, as long as i*. maintained any 
thing like the individual character of a 
river ; and tlie result has again been dif- 
ferent from what was anticipated. In 
the'snbjphied report, Mr. Oriey expresses 
an opdoioti that the interior of this sin- 
gni^contioent is covered with water, and 
that tbe rivers flowing in a direction from 
the coast are lost in a depressed level, 
diffusing themselves into a sliallow flood 
of immense surface. The country roood 
the margin, as far as it has beeo explored, 
presents, on most points, a vast tract of 
level, subject to periodical iuuodations, 
and as the soil differs, divided, on tbe 
waters’ retiring, into bogs, marshes, and 
spots of dry quicksand. These are the 
conclusions to which the discoveries of 
this intelligent engineer and indefatigable 
traveller appear to lead ; the proofs 
which be has supplied, that many of tbe 
riven traced actually terminate in mea- 
sureless tracts of uninhabitable marsb, 
letge little hope that bis general deduc- 
tion that “ waters cover the interior,” 
■Ml te found to be premature. 


Sydney — Cieil Department — General 
Orders by the Governor. — Government 
HouseyfuParramatta, bth December, 
1618.-^The sanguine liope which his JJx- 
cellency the Governor was induced to 
emerlain, that by pursuing the course of 
the M acquarie river, which bad been dis- 
covered running iu a north-west direction, 
by Jolni Uxley, Esq. ou his return last 
year fioui tracing the course of the Lach- 
lau to the south-west, would have amply 
compensated for the disappointmeni sus- 
tained ou the occasion ; and bis Excel- 
lency having in cousequence accepted the 
further services of Mr. (Ixley, on a second 
expediliou, the party, consisting of John 
Oxley, Esq. surveyoi-geneial ; John Har- 
ris, Esq. lale surgeon of the 102d regiment 
(who most liberally volunteered to accom- 
pany tlie exjiedition) ; Nr. Evans, deputy 
suiveyor general ; and Mr. Charles Fra- 
zier, colonial botanist 5 together with 
twelve men, having eiglitcen horses and 
two boats, and provisions for twenty-four 
weeks, took their final departure, on the 
4th of June last, from a depot prepared 
for the occasion in the Wellington Val- 
ley, at about iiiuety miles west of Ba- 
thurst. And those gentlemen, anil the 
entire pai'ty, having a few day%siiice ar- 
rived at Port Jackson, by sea, from the 
nortliward, bis Excellency is happy in 
offering his most cordial congratulations 
to John Oxley, Esq. the eonductor of this 
expedition, and to James Harris, Esq. Mr. 
Evans, and Mr. Frazier, on their safe re- 
turn fi-om this anluons undertaking. 

The zeal, .talent, and attention mani- 
fested by Mr. Oxley, considering the perils 
and privations to which he and his party 
were exposed, in exploring a tract of 
country so singularly circumstanced in its 
various bearings, are no less honourable 
to Mr. Oriey, than conducive to the pub- 
lic interest ; and although the result from 
the principN object, namely, that of trac- 
ing theMacqoarierivertoits embonchnre; 
has not been so favourable ^ was antici- 
pated, yet the foilnre is in a great degree 
counterbalanced by other important dis- 
coveries made in tbe conrse of this tour, 
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which promise, at no very remote pe- 
riod, to prove of material advantage to 
this rising colony. 

Whilst his E-vcellency tims offers this 
public tribute of congratulation, -be de- 
sires to accompany it with expressions of 
high sense and approbation ot Mr. Oxley's 
meritorious .services on this occasion ; 
which his Exceliency will not fail to re- 
present to his Majesty’s ministers by the 
earliest opportunity. 

The personal assistance and support so 
cheerfully and beneficially afforded to Mr. 
Oxley by the gentlemen associated with 
him on this expedition, demand his Ex- 
cellency’s. best acknowledgments, which 
he is happy thus publicly to rcque.st theiu 
to aaxept. 

The following letter received from Mr. 
Oxley on his arrival at Port Stephen.^, on 
the 1st November last, is no(v published 
for general information on the interesiiug 
subject of this tour. — By his Excellency 
the Governor’s command. 

J. T. Campbell, Sec. 

J’ort Stephen, Nov. 1818. — Sir; — I 
liave the honour to inform jonr Excel- 
lency that I arrived at this port to-day ; 
and circumstances rendering it necessary 
that Mr. Evans should proceed to New- 
castle, I embrace the opportunity to make 
to your Excellency a brief report of the 
route pursued by the western expedition 
entrusted to my directiou. 

My letter, dated the 22d June last, will 
have made your Exc. acqiiaiuied with the 
sadguine hopes I entertained fioni the ap- 
pearance of tile river, tliat its termination 
would he either iu interior watere, or coast 
vvays. Wheu I wrote that letter to your 
Exc., T Certainly did not anticipate the 
possibility that a very few days further 
travelling wouhl lead us to its teriuiuatioii 
as au accessible liver. 

On the 2‘lth of Jime, haviug traced its 
course, without the smallest diminution 
or addition, about seventy miles ftirther 
to the N.N.W., there beiug a slight fresh 
in the river, it overflowed its banks ; and 
although we were at the distance of near 
three miles from it, the country was so 
perfectly level, that tlie waters soon spread 
over the groqnd on which we were. We 
had been for some days before travelling 
over such very low ground, that the peo- 
ple in the boats finding the country flood- 
ed, proceeded slowly, a circnnistaiice 
which enabled me to send them directions 
to return to the station we Iiad quitted in 
the morning, wl ere the ground was a 
little more elevated. This spot being by 
no means secure, it was arranged tliat 
tlie horses witli provisions should reiurn 
to the last high land we had quitted, a* 
distance of sixteen miles ; and as it ap- 
iiearcd to me that the body of water in the 
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river was too important to be much affea- 
ed by the mere overflowing of its waters, 

I determined to take the large boat, 31 ^ 
in her to endeavour to discover their 
point of-discliarge. 

On the 2d of July I proceeded in the 
boat down the river, and in the course of 
the day went near thirty miles on a 
N.N.W. course, for ten of which there 
had been, strictly speaking, no land, as 
the flood made the surrounding country 
a perfect sea ; the banks of the river were 
heavily timbeied, and many large spaces 
within oiir views, covered with the com- 
mon seed, were also encircled by laige 
trees. On the 3d, the main channel of 
the river was much contracted hut very 
deep, the banks beiug under water from 
a foot to eighteen inclics. The stream con- 
tinued for about twenty miles on the same 
course as yesterday, when we lost sight of 
land and trees, the channel of the ariver 
winding through reeds, among which the 
water was about tliree feet deep, the cur- 
rent haviug tile .same direction as thq 
river. It continued in this manner for 
near four miles more, when witliout any 
previous change iu the breadth, depth, 
and rapidity of tlie stream, and when I 
was sanguine in my expectations of sooq 
entering the long sought for lake, it all 
at once eluded our further pursuit, by 
spreading on all points from N.W. to N.E. ' 
over the plain of reeds which surronuiled 
us, the river decreasing in depth from 
uptvards of twenty feet to less than five 
feet, and flowing over a bottom of tena- 
cious blue mud, and the current still run- 
ning with nearly the same rapidity as 
wlien the water was confined withiu the 
banks of tlie river. This point of junc- 
tion with interior waters, or where the 
the Marqiiarie cea.sed to have tlie form of 
a river, is in latitude 30® 45' S. and longi- 
tude 147® 10' E. 

To assert positively that we were oa 
the margin of tlie lake or sea, into whicit » 
tills great body of water is discharged, 
niight reasonably he deemed a coticiusion 
that has notiting but coujecture for its 
basis ; but if an opinion may he Iiazarded 
from actual appearances, wliich our sub- 
sequent route tended more strongly to 
confirm, 1 feel confident we were in the 
immediate vicinity of an inland sea, most 
probably a slioal one, and gradually, dc- 
crc.T5ing, or being filled up by the im- 
mense depositions from waters flowing 
into it from the higlier lands ; which oil 
this singular continent, seem not to extend 
a few hnudred miles from the sea coast, 
as westward of these bounding ranges 
(which, from the observatious I have 
been enabled to make, appear to me to run 
parallel to the directiou of the coast) 
there is not a single hyi, or otlier emi- 
nence, discoverable on this apparently 
boundless space, those isolated points ex- 
i A 2 
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repted, on nliicb ne remsneil amil the 
%tb July, the rocks and stones composio; 
which are a distinct species from those 
ibond on the above ranges. 

I trust your Excellency will believe 
-that, fiilly impressed with the great im- 
portance of the questions as to the inte- 
jior formation of this great country, I was 
anxiously solicitous to remove ail ground 
for further conjecture, by the most care- 
ful observation on the nature of the coun- 
try ; which, though it was to me a proof 
that the interior was covered with water, 
jet r felt it my duty to leave no measure 
untried which could in any way tend to 
a direct eluddation of the fact. * 

ft was physically impracticable to gain 
the edge of these waters by making a de- 
tour round the dnoded portion of the 
country on the S.W. side of the river, as 
yve proved it to l<e a barren wet marsh, 
overrun with a species of polygonum, and 
not Offering a single dry spot to which our 
coarse might be directed ; and tliat there 
wag no probability of dtiding any in that 
direction J had a certain knowleilge, from 
the observations made duriug the former 
ieitp^itioo. 

.To circle the ffooded country to the N.E. 
j%t reknained to be tried ; and when, on 
the 7th July, I returned to the tents, 
which I found pitciied on tlie tiigli lainl 
before-mentioned, and wlietice we could 
see moimtains at the distance of eighty 
Utiles to the eastward, the country be- 
tween being a perfect level, Mr.Evaus was 
teat forward to explore the country to 
the N.E., that being the point on winch 
. ..J purposed to set forward. 

, On the 18th July Mr. Evans returned, 
akriOf been prevented from continuing on 
»1f.E. coorse b«yond two days* journey, 
rusning nonti'Casterly througli 
and^rbipb were most probably 
- the >IacquHrie river, as, during 

' fits absence, it had swelled so coustdev-' 
^ ably, as entirely to surround os, cum-' 
iDg within a few yards of the tent. — 
Mr. Evans afterwards proceed more east> 

, erjy, and at the distance of fifty miles 
from the Marqoiarie river, crossed ano* 
ther much wider, but not so deep, run- 
uitig to the unrtb, Adrauciiig still more 
easterly, he went nearly to the base of 
the mountains seen iroai the tent, and 
returning by a more southerly route, 
fbuod the country somewhat drier, but 
not in the least more elevated. 

Tlie discretionary instructions with 
which your Escelkucy was pleased to fur- 
nish me, leaving me at Itl^rty as to the 
coarse to be pursued by the ettpeditiou on 
its return to Port Jackson, I deteroihied 
to attempt inaking the sea-coast on an 
easterly course, first proceeding along the 
l>aM of the high range before-mentioned, 
which 1 still hopes might lead 

me to the margin of these, or any other 


interior waters which this portion of New 
South Wales might contain, and embrac- 
ing a low line of coast, on which many 
small openings remained unexamined, at 
the same time that the knowledge ob- 
tained of the country we might encircle 
might materially tend to the advanta^of 
the colony, in the event of any communi- 
cation with the interior being disit)rcred. 

We quitted this station on the 30th 
July, being in latitude 31® 18^ S., and 
longitude 147® 31 'on our route for the 
coast, and on the 8th August arrived at 
the lofty range of mountains to which our 
course had been directed. From the high- 
est point of lids range we bad llientost 
extendeil prospect : from south by the 
west to the north, it was one vast level, 
resembling the oceau in extent, but yet 
without water being discerned, the range 
of high land extending to the N. E.byN., 
elevated points of urhichweredistinguished 
Ujivvards of one hundred and twenty miles. 

From this point, in conformity to the 
resolution I had made on quitting the 
Macquarie river, 1 pursued aN.E. course ; 
but after encountering numerous difficul- 
ties, from the country being an entire 
marsh, intej’spersed with quicksands, un- 
til the 20th August, when finding I was 
surrounded by bog.s, I was reluctantly com- 
pelled to take a more easteily course, 
having practically proved that thecouuiry 
could not be traterseclon any point de- 
viating from tlie mHiii range of hills which 
bound the interior, although partial dry 
portions of level alluvial laiid extend from 
their base westerly to a distance which I 
estimate to exceed one hundred and fifty 
miles, before it is gradually lost in the 
waters which I iuu clearly eonviuced cover 
the interior. 

The alteration in our course more 
easterly soon brought us into a ver^T dif- 
ferent description of country, forming a 
remarkable contrast to that which had so 
long occupied us. Numerous fipe streams* 
runniug northerly, watered a rich and 
beautiful country, through which we 
passed, until the 7th September, when 
we crossed the meridian of Sydney, as 
also the most elevated known land in 
South Wales, being then in latitude 31 
03' S. We were afterwards coiiriderably 
embarrassed and impeded by very lofty 
mountains^ On the 20th September we 
gained the summit of the most elevated 
mountain in this extensive range, and 
from it we were gratified with a view o» 
the oceau, at a distance of fifty miles, 
tlie country beneath us heiog formed into 
au immense triangular valley, the base of 
which extended along the coast, from the 
Three Brothers on the south, to high l^d 
north of Smoky Cape. We had the fot** 
*ther gratification to find, that we 
near thesounce of a large stream ruunJa? 
to the sea. On descending the moantain* 
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we followed the course of this river, in- 
creased by mauy accessions, until the 8tli 
October, when we arrived on the beach 
near the entrance of the port which re- 
ceived it, having passed over, since the 
18th July, a tract of country near five 
hundred miles in extent from west to 
east. 

This inlet is situated in latitude 31® 
23’ 30" S., and longitude 152“ 50' 10"E., 
and had been previously noticed by Capt. 
Flinders ; but from the distance at which 
he was necessarily obliged to keep from 
the coast, he did not discover that it bad 
a navigable entrance. Of course, our 
most anxious attention was directed to 
this important point ; and although the 
want of a boat rendered the examination 
as to the depth of water in tlie channel, 
ihcomplete, yet there appeared to be at 
low- water at least three fathonis, with a 
safe thojitgh narrow entrance between the 
sand rollers an either hand. Having as- 
certained thus far, and that by its means 
the fine country on the bunks, and in the 
neighbourhood of the river might be of 
future service to the colony, 1 took the 
liberty to name it Port Macquarie, in 
honour of your Excellency, as the original 
promoter of the expedition. 

(Jn tlie I2th October we quitted Port 
Macqnarie oo our course for Sydney, and 
although no charts can be more accurate 
in their outline and principal pniiitH, than 
those of Capt. Flinders, we soon expe- 
liencrd how little the best marine cliuits 
can be depended upon, to shew all the 
inlets and o|>eiiings upon an extensiro 
line of coast. The distance his ship w.'us 
generally at from that portion of Hie 
coast we had to travel over, ilid not allow 
him to perceive opening.s, which, though 
doubtless of littleconseqnenceto shipping, 
yet presented the most serious diincullies 
to travellers by laud, and of wbicb, if 
they had been laid down in the chart, I 
should hare hesitated to have attenipicd 
the passage, without assistance to the 
sea-ward. As it is, we are indebted for 
our preservation, and that of the horses, 
to the providential discovery of a small 
boat on the beach, which the men with 
the most ( lieerful alacrity carried upwards 
of ninety miles on their shonlders, thereby 
enabling ns to overcome obstacles utlier- 
wise iiisurmunntablc. 

Until within these few days, I hoped 
to have had the satisfaction to report the 
return of the expedition wichonc accident 
to any individnal composing it ; bat such 
is the ferocious treachery of the natives 
along the coast to the northward, that 
onr ufoiost ciiTumspection cooidnot save 
ns from Wrviiig one man (W. Blake) se- 
verely wounded by them ; but by the skil- 
ful care bestowed npon him by Dr. Harris 
(who accompanied the expedition a.s a vo- 
lunteer, and tu whom, upon this occasion 


and tbroughont the whole course of it, 
we are indebted for much valuable assist- 
ance), I trust bis recovery is no iunger 
donbtfni. 

Tlie general merits of Mr. Evans are 
so well known to your Excellency, that it 
will here be sufficient to observe, that by 
Ills zealous attention to every point that 
could facilitate the progress of the expe- 
dition, he has endeavoured to deservb a 
coutiimaiice of your Exc.’s' appiobation. 

Mr. Charles Frazier, the colonial bota- 
nist, has added near 700 new specinmns 
to the already extended catalogne of Au- 
stralian plants, besides many seeds, &c. 
and ill the collection and preservation be 
lias indefatigably endeavoured to obtain 
your Excellency’s approval of his services. 

1 cuufiileiitly hope that the jouraalof 
the e.vperiitiou will amply evince to your 
Excellency the exemplary and praisewor- 
thy enndurt of the men employed on it, 
and I feel tlic siiicerest pleasure in earn- 
estly soliciting for them yonr ExceHeacy’s 
favourable cuiisidcration.- 

Kespectfully hoping, that on a pemsal 
and iin-peetiun of the journals and charts 
of the expedition that the course I have 
pursued ill tlie execution of yonr Excei- 
lency's iiistnictiou will be honoured by 
your approbation, I beg leave to subscribe 
my self, wiili the greatest respect. Sir, your 
Excellency’s most obedient aud humble 
servant, , 

(Signed) J. Oxley, Surveyor-Gen, 
To Aw B.vc. Governor AJac^uarie, tfc, 

In so vm>^ a region discoveries are inex- 
Iianstible, and whole countries adapted to 
culture and habitutiuii may lie in recesses 
behind tlie Iwlt of mountains wbidi inter- 
vene between tlie settleil parts of thefoast 
aud the interior. A late enterprize by 
Mr. ’rhrosby has brought to light an en- 
viable seat for a new branch of the cehmy 
to occupy. 

Ejctraet of a General Order bf Me Go- 
ner nor. ' . 

“ Government-House, Sydoey,hIay.31, 
1819. — His Exc. the Gin-ernOT Wing re- 
ceived and perused tlie journal of a tonr 
lately made by Charles Tlirosby, Esq. by 
the way of the Cow Pastures to Bathurst, 
in the new discovered country westward 
of the Blue Mountains, takes this earlf 
opportunity publicly to anuonnee the hap- 
py result of au enterprize which promise, 
to conduce, in a very eminent degree, to 
the future interest and prosperity of the 
colony. — The communication with the 
Western Country having been heretofore 
over a long and difficult range of iiionn- 
tains, alike nngeiiial to man and cattle, 
from their parched and barren slate, it be- 
came an object of great importance to dis- 
cover another route, whereby tliose ak 
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most iusurmouctable barriers would be 
avoided, and a more practicable, and con- 
sequently Jess hazardous access eflt^ted 
to the rich and extensive plains of Ba- 
tliuret.— His Exc. adverts with pleasure to 
Mr. TJirosby's general report of the capa- 
bilities, qualities, and features of the coun- 
try intervening between the Cow Pastures 
and Bathurst ; wliicii he represents to be, 
with few exceptions, rich, fertile, and 
luxuriant, abounding with hne runs of 
water, and all tlic happy varieties of soil, 
hill, and valley, to render it not only de- 
lightful to the view, but highly suitable to 
all the purposes of pasturage and agricul- 
ture. — ^'I'he importance of these discove- 
ries is enhanced by the consideiation that 
A continuous range of valuable country, 
ext^diug from the Cow Pastures to the 
reihote plains of Bathurst, is now fully 
asrtttained, connecting those countries 
with pit^sent settlements on tliis side the 
Nepean. — His Exc. the Governor, highly 
appreciating Mr. Throsby’s services o» 
this occasion, o%rs him tills public tri- 
bute of ackoovvledgineur, for the real and 
perseverance by which he was actuated 
thrm^ontthat arduous undercakiag ; and 
ffe&ires his acceptance of one thousand 
acr^ of land iu any part of the country 
dbe^rrd by himself that he may choose 
to select. 

**By command of his Excellency, 
(Signed) “ J, T. Campbcll, Sec.** 

We have not a copy of Mr. Throshy's 
report adverted to by the Governor. Late 
advi^ frum Port Jackson cqnvey souie 
additional information on the subject, iu 
the £uirowiog terms : 

•f.-.We some time since announced, that 
a had been eSccted acroiis the Blue 


Mountains, and that a most desirable 
country had been discovei ed to the west 
of those towering heights ; and we have 
novvthe additional gratihcHtloii of stating, 
that a communication has been opened to 
it of easy access, running thiough lands 
of the first description. The colonists are 
indebted for this acquisition to their re- 
sources to the exertions of C. Throsby, 
Esq. a lai'ge land and stockludder, many 
yeafs resident in New Soutli Wales, who, 
after two preceding attempts, succeeded 
ill May last, vvitli the assistance of two 
native guides, Cookoogoun, chief of the 
BiiiTah-burrah tribe, and Dual, in passing 
from the Cow Pastures direct fur Ba- 
thunit, having encountered only those dif-* 
ticulties Inseparably attendant on the drst 
explorers of the forests of a new countiy. 
Mr. Tiimsby was, on the whole, occupied 
fifteeu days on the expedition, his pro- 
gress being protracted from some of his 
paity falling ill, and bad weather; but by 
the delay he had greater opportunity of 
examining the country on each side of his 
route; and in his letter to the gentleman 
from whom we have tite information, he 
say.s, * 1 have no hesitation ia stating^ 
we have a country fit fot every and any 
purpose, vrhere fine wooUed sheep may be 
iucrea.sed to any amount, iu a climate pe- 
culiariy congenial to them : ere long you 
will hear of a loiite being continued to 
tJie soutluv.u'd, u> far as Two-fold Bay, 
and so on further in succession thtough 
a conntiy ns much more beautiful and sti- 
peiior to the Cow Pastures, as that now 
enviable district i- to the land contiguous 
to Sydney, ami where our hertls, our 
flocks, and our rultlvation may unlimit- 
edly increase, at an inennsiderahie dis- 
tance fr<jni the great and grand essential 
Iu a young colony — water-carrii^e.*' 


VARIETIES. 


frrfgulalion of Seamen in Prieate- 
Traden.—Vfe are indebted for tlie sub- 
StsBcejdf tbe fnlloiring suggestions to the 
Bombay Courier, of the 9th June. By a 
kvr concise remarks, is indicated the 
want of some sj'steiu having tbe force 
of Jat^, for better regulating the crews of 
ships employed in tbe indiridnal trade to 
India, in manning and parigatiiig nbirli 
aational considerations are freqnently 
found to give way before private advan- 
tage and convenience. We have made 
two or three verbal alterations, io order 
to ardid an incidental occasion for dissent 
in a hasty phrase. 

Whilst iegisiation is so much in fasliion. 
WWilt it not be worth while to take a 


glance at some of our maritime laws ; the 
present ones have the appearance of be- 
ing lamentably deficient : ive allude to the 
government of imr seamen in the free 
trailers who visit our Indian possessions. 
No sooner do tliey enter our ports, than 
a squabbling takes platv ; the crew only 
work wliile they list, menace their cap- 
tain and officers, and tlien take refuge in 
a man of wai' : a sanctuary we shall al- 
ways desire to sec respected, and where 
our seamen will and ought to find protec- 
tion from ontrage and ill usage. 

Tliere is something, liowever, in the 
outset of all this that is radically wrong — 
a something JJiat calls for reforiaation— »a 
something that says to fteemeu and free- 
trailers, redeem yoar characters. 

Knglish sailors are said to tie the most 
troublesome, the most dissatisfied race of 
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beings under the sun ; and to make them 
either good, useful, or quiet, a certain de- 
gree of restraint must be imposed. Sailors 
know this so well, they are mise- 
rable in the absence of it ; and this was 
nerer better exemplllied than in the se- 
veral mutinies tliat have happened in our 
fleets j for where anarchy and disorder 
was apprehended, there leigned t!ie most 
peifect order and discipline, the smallest 
breach of even good manners was punish- 
ed most severely. 

In a free-trader the severity of dis- 
cipline is impossible, where, to use a true 
but homely phrase, tliere are no more 
i:ats than catch mice ;** they must be go- 
verned by something like compromise, 
and must be treated like favourite slaves ; 
they ^i^e more work and less leisure than 
sailors 111 cither men of war or the Com- 
pany's ships, whilst their pay, provisions, 
and share of salutaty indulgence is less. 
For hard labour they are paid by coating. 

This tendency to bad conduct can only 
be counteracted hy iusiiuiting rewards for 
the good and punishment for the bad, 
and a registry ot the men, that would 
empower the magistratts to tran^rVr them 
from ship to ship, so that by separating 
the troublesome from the wtil-i:idioed, 
order and good conduct might be cncon- 
ragefl. la frHuce, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Htdihnd, tbe merebam seamen aie all re- 
gistered, and aie remarkable for their 
good and quiet conduct. Above all, the 
strict observance of the Sabbatii slioald l>e 
enjoined to every ves.sel that sails oiider 
the British flag ; in inoie instances than 
one we have seen the good elfecis of it. 
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'File elevation of Joodlmu is such, that 
water bolls at the temperature of 204# 
Fahr. 


TRAVELS or A POUND OF COTTOy, 

Paisley, June 3, 1818.— There was 
sent off to London lately a small piece of 
mii'din, about one pound weight, the his- 
tory of vvhicl) is related as follows:— 
The woo! came from the Kast-Judies trf 
fjOiifioti ; from London it went into Lmi- 
casliire, where it was manufactured Into 
yarn ; fro'u Manc})e^tcr it came to Pais- 
ley, where it was wove ; it was seut to 
Ayrshire ne.vt, where it was tamboured ; 
it came bac Ic fo Paisley, and was there 
veined ; afierwai ds it was sent to Dum- 
barton, wlierc it was handsewed, and 
a;;aiu brought to Paisley, when it was 
sent to a di>tant part of the county of 
Renfrew', to be bleached, and was retoraed 
to Paisley, whetice it was sent to Glait- 
gow, and was finished j and*from Glasgoir 
xvas yenl per coach to Loudon. It Is diffi- 
cult precisely to ascertain the time taken 
to bring this article to market; but it may 
be pretty near the truth to recktm it three 
years from the time it was packed in In- 
dia, till In cIqiIi it arrivied al the mer- 
chant’s wareliouse in London, where it 
must have been conveyed 5000 miles by 
sea and 020 hy Und, and contnbnted t» 
rewanl no les-> than 150 people, whoK 
services were necessuiy in the carrii^' 
and maiiuf.ictiire of this small 
cotton, and by whicfi the value 
advanced 2000 pev cent. What 
this one piece is descriptive of no dncotf*- ' 
siderable part of tiie trade. 

EUROPEAN REMEDY FOR CHOLERA MORgeit. 

Ip a paper read at the Society of 
dicine at Paris, by M. Oallereani q€ . 
Tonnere, tlie following mixture is repifc-j, 
sented to be very beneficial in this ‘ 

** Take of infusion of the flowers of tw 
red jKippy, and orange- flower water, Of 
eafch obe ounce ; ipecucuanha powder, 
18 grains; sulphuric ether, ten rlropA| 
mix. To be taken in do^cs of a tiible- 
spooiifull every half hour, driokieg free- 
ly after each dose any demuleeut fluids 
acidulated with syrup of vipegat.’' ^ 
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DROUGHT AT PEKIN. 
,ir^ar^ of Superstition.— Pekin, May 
AtwRt three quartets past 6 o’clock, 
suiMeiily arose, and proceeding 
ihe S. K. crossed the capital, to a 
aa^pf^t the whole heavens were darkeh- 
^,ahd the witule atmosphere was filled 
„tvm sand and dast, to such a degree, 
that objects ill houses cotthj not be dis- 
tipguished without the light of a candle, 
ita the emperor expresses it, (in an edict 
pnblisiiedj, “ it rained dust." 

' ’ ^^ftsses to have been excessively 
l^d at the extraordinary darkness, 

^ I, “ his heart within liiiu trem- 
’Ifeftliwi'ear.” He conceives it a divine 
}at^mrat, and is anxious to know its 
Honing : wbetlier the cause be his own 
'mismanagement, or Ids employing im- 
lli^ppr men. He seems to have been lately 
some astrological book, for he 
a long stfing of evils in a 
,:;Ab|cb.those books point out, as 
^^ extraordinary natural pheno^ 

. ...JitVlati tioses by prOfesshig his own 
ntMiiiioli to examine himself a^. enr- 
rect j»)n>t hr finds, amiss, and calls upon 
all his ministers of aute and snboidi- 
nate officers to do the same, that the 
cause which tlitis disturbs the harmony of 
the universe way. he discovered and res 
moved. 

^‘^Hyasueiiaratedocameot, he reprimands 
astronomers for not having 
.-|nn|t{(ipsly iii^med him that the Imr- 
‘ : was to take place, 'fhey but 

(.befom" been stating .to him 
sjstars sited their happy, in- 
person, indirating fhe' 
and felicity of his 
reigUr'IO' grace tbs aiispicioiu coniplr' 
tiovof sseapfpimiiynslace in his life. All 
lbig,lic says, was' the language of Ibutery, 
whilst they mlTy riNild not, or would 
nut lcl|,nhat evils neig alniiit in happen. 
At (lie close, he riimiiiaiid.< ibeiii to eal- 
cahd%je,ij||Ctly what licaien. Indicated by 'l 
th‘e tlpwil!^ and the stui m ; and not, on 
aDyyiCMoul, itocoitcenl it from liim. 

tn a tliiid document, his .Majesty’s 
rniiur appears to be a little tased, by va- 
rious stalrinciits from places at immedis' 
tiince -fruni the capital, where the dark- . 
ursi was taut >» great, and .where at ntid- 
uighl a heavy rain ftdl, with thunder. 
He has dispairlied a |ier*ou logo and dis- 
cover wlirre the storm at first anise, as 
lie apprehends lliat at that point there is 
some HI t of oppression, or false imprison- 
ment, which hits provuked the wratli of 
beaveu.' 

of the Tu^she, or authorixod o«f- 
fs of the Emperor, and public ctunois. 



have written to him, that 'in their opi- 
nions, the cause of the hurricane was the 
dismissal bf the late premier SuDgTajin,t 
and suggest the propriety of reckling 
him. 

His Majesty does not approve of their 
snggestion, Imt styles it a specious pre- 
text to introduce disorder into the a^rs 
of government. He justifies at consi- 
derable length his treatmeut of Sung, 
affirming that he felt no resentment 
against liim, but on the contrary was 
obliged nido violence to his feelings when 
he dismissed liim and banished bi^froiu 
court. It is by no meaos credible tMt the 
hurricane should be an expression of 
Heaven’s displeasnre on Sung’s account, 
ill as much as it did not happen at the 
time, but a full yearafierwanis. Hethere- 
fore reprelteuds the presumption of those 
three advisers, in meddling with the pre- 
rogative of the crown, whose part alone 
4 is to judge df ibcffitiiait cf tSie'^rcat 
oflicers of staSfev. 

’I'tie matbe^^dqul bbtSil^ St ihe'lH^d 
of which is a l^rtar nobleman allied to 
the fomily on the throne, has also .sent 
up its opinion respecting the hurricane. 
The board defines Mae to be darkness 
of the atinospiiei e, arcompanied by a 
descent of dust, during a whole day, or 
for a shorter period. If it continue a 
whole day, it indicates perverse behaviour 
and iliscordant counsels existing with the 
sovereign and bis ministers : it also indi- 
calettgrrat drought, and dearness of grain. 
If-the .wind Mows up the sand, mpves the 
stones, and ip . accompanied with noises 
iumulAions are to be expected. -If the 
descent eC dust continues but forduftmar, 
ysMiieiice way be anticipated faflbestmtli- 
w^t legions, and half tho^ptilatSon will 
be disei^e<l,{D tbe.soutb east. They refer 
tp the astrohigical wurk which gives these 
iwhlrules. 

.,-Tte Gaaette fif fSIEMuy 14, ebutains 
.if)ia^,'ia whindrhia Majesty expresses a 
-p^fid anxiety on! 'account- of the long 
drenght,. IqF' which Po clie-le province is 
aSicted. He baa seat bis sons to fast, to 
piay,.aad to o&rswndfiw to heaven, to 
eanb, aoiL.totbegood of the wind, -rand- 
i)e«|ipHi|«l».ei%»<mysligbt shower had 
&ij^.m«%^-^atnn-peiietritti^ the 
graeM.;|* 

wndea,^ 

theuumttt! 
two etlwrsi/;t^®i»i'aed sacrifice. The 
Ett^nx: was te tpi^fiee at the altarfcdi-. 
ca^ to .Hea^'^'ibia .bibthei^ , at' riiM' 
dediesled tq earth i the third 
wsto mniftee to the divinity tales 
the.^ssim year ; and 


ity,. hpwever,.bl*setf’- 
for,. a^ appointed the21#<^. 
■AAsel^ Ws brother^ and 
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dress his devotions to the god 
wind. The 20th was to be a solemn fast 
on tlie day of sacrifice, the kings, nobles 
and ministers of state, attending officers, 
soldiers and servants, were all to appear 
in a peculiar cap and upper garment in- 
dicating deep contrition. 

Whilst the Kniperor, and the coopera- 
ting dignitaries already named are ofifering 
up their sacrifices, two of his sons are 
ordered to go and offer incense at two 
other places. 

From the above it appears, that the 
minds of the highest classes of the cooi- 
munity in China are exercised about sin, 
and providence, and punishment; and 
that the light vvhicli unassisted reason af- 
fords them, is by no means such as to 
render adiune revelation superfiuous. 

On the 2yth of ^August, bis Majesty 
will set out for Mancliow TarJaiy, to 
worship at the tombs of his fathers. He 
intends to anivc at that place on the 25tli 
of September. 

THE Late prime minister sung. 

Peking^ t'i'h. 4, lyia, — His Majesty has 
again published his intention of visiting 
the tombs ot his ancestors, in that spot 
where the family first rose to regal dignity. 
In this document he inserts some severe 
animadversions on the late pritue minister 
SungT.ajin. Death was the just punish- 
ineut of his offence; and when that was 
dispensed with, perpetual iinpiisoiinient 
would have been incicitul ; how great 
then the clemency siievvn him in still 
giving him lire and liberty, and a military 
appointment amongst the Taitar tribes. 
The Emperor acted leniently from the 
consideration that Sung had lung served 
his father, and had served himself, in the 
highest office next to the throne. 

His Majesty commands all the gover- 
nors of provinces to receive kneeling, the 
intimation which he gives. As to Sung, 
they will, if they reflect, easily perceive 
what his Maje-fy^a feelings and difficulties 
have been, with his father's older on the 
one hand, to ilestroy any ignorant states- 
men, who should dissuade a sovereign of 
the Tsing d}ii,isty, from visiting the spot 
of ground where the family first rose to 
greatues.s, and Sung's conduct on the 
other. 

The paper closes by saying, that Sung 
was fond of performing petty charities aitd 
acts of kindness,* but he did not under- 
stand true greatness. He must, however, 
have good adherents who feel grieved on 
iiis account ; but they are too mean a 
class of men to merit his Majesty's en- 
quiring much about them. “ Let them 


* Sun?, though he allowed himvelf the frecu»€ 
of wine, was a very religious man, of the Buddha 
•eet, and gave away his property as fast as he re- 
ceived It. r r 3 
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f ihedo wliat they please, I, the Emperor, shall 
not trouble myself to think about it.” 

COURT MISCELLANIES. 

Notices from the Peking O’nrette, Jan» 
15, 1818.— One of the principal minis- 
ters being in ill health, has requested 
leave of absence for a time, which his 
Majesty lias graciously acceded to. 

A Taitar nobleman who was involved 
with Sung-tajln, on his leturp to court 
was Summoned to an audience of the 
Emperor. His Majesty s.iys, that he ex- 
pected the nobleman would have acknow- 
ledged bi.s offence, and been giateful for 
the lenient manner in which he had been 
tieated. In&fead of this, however, the 
nobleman threw himself pi 05tr.ite before 
tl:e Emperor, burst into teais, and pro- 
tested his innocence, pointing to heaven 
and sweaiing by tiie Seen, and uttering 
language which seemed to reflect upon 
tile Emperor himself. 

The result has been, that he is com- 
pletely discarded ; his title taken from 
him, and he is remanded to Tartary, to 
be kept in safe custody by the head of his 
tribe. 

Poor Sung is again mentioned with dis- 
ajiprobation. 

The Emperor lias signed the death war- 
lant of two statesmen, one of them was a 
Yu-shey who has been condemned on 
ilie charge of receiving a bribe to make 
some statement to his Majesty. 

The senience is accompanied with an 
apology : the Emperor says, that the 
censors have been much better treated 
under the present dynasty than under the 
last : and tliat nothing but an irresistible 
necessity has induced him to destroy these 
two men. 

The commitment of persons charged 
with forming secret associations yet con- 
tinues. 

The people seized in Peking, charged 
with a clandestine manufacture of gun- 
powder have been liberated ; they were 
mcie makers of fireworks, anfl were 
seized by the police, who were in want 
ot something to iq^ke a stir,^ and prevent 
their being charged with remissness. 

Several districts in the province of Chib- 
le, which had suffered in spring by 
drought, have in winter been much in- 
jured by hail-storms. His Majesty has 
ordered some U'lief to hd granted them. 

A FEAST ON A SACRIFICE. 

Pfhingy Peb. 1, 1818. — At the (Chi- 
nese) new year, which occurs on this day. 
His Majesty has summoned a party of th* 
princes, nobles, and statesmen, SAiA-Jote, 
i, e. to “ eat flesh." 

It is probably not fenown to many of 
our European readeis, that this eating of 
flftfh is feasting on a sacrifice. This is a 
common usage in China among both rich 
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and poor, bat on many occasions it is 
done without any stiictness. It is per- 
mitted to divide llie victims and ciiea 
part to friends absent. Ou the oc<\i‘*!oji 
announced in tlie :d)ove paia'.?iapb, hov\- 
ever, no part of lliev'ctim inu'-r bet.iLtn 
away j it must all be eaten in the impeiial 
presence, and llie victim alone is e.iten ; 
there is no other kind of provisions joined 
with it. 

Those who are allowed to partake, arc 
forbidden to return thanks to ’the Em- 
peror, for it is considered a divine feast, 
and to e'i\e ilianks to hiin^ would be put- 
ting him in the place of the divinity to 
whom thesuciifice was otFeied. 

THREE SENTENCES REQUISITE AT AN AU- 
DIENCE OF THE EMPEROR. 

A Tartar statesman being asked what 
phraseology whn requisite at an imperial 
interview, replied, “ three expressions 
only are necessary to carry you through in 
the best possible mamur. 1st, 'Fake an 
opportunity of saying, “ Your Majesty’s 
discernment is great, and your judgment 
most unening.” 2d, Remark concerning 
yourself, “ I acknowledge the weakness 
of my powers and my contracted know- 
ledge/’ And 3d, To whatever the Em- 
peror may say, do you assent by a humble 
** Ves ! truly !’* 

DESTRUCTIVC FALL OF SNOW. 

Peking, March 29, 1818. — It has been 
stated to his Majesty, that a foreign tribe 
of shepherds on tlie N. W. corner of 
China, included in the province of Kan- 
suh, have suffered seveiely from a fall of 
snow. The people in eighty houses perished 
by it, and the whole ot their cattle. Ninety- 
two families yet remain, and on tliese, 
the Emperor commands, that there shall 
be no duties levied for three years to 
come. 

ARCHERY, 

March 30///, — The Emperor attended an 
exhibition of Archery,, and awaided the 
usual honors (a cap decorated with a pea- 
cock’s feather) to the successful marks- 
men. 


MUNGKOO TARTARS. 

An imperial mandate to the following- 
effect has been received : 

The manners of the Mungkoo were 
heretofore plain and correct ; hence the 
laws in existence amongst them were 
lenient. But of late years, many native 
Chinese have passed unto Mungkoo Tar- 
taiy and crimes have been moie frequent. 
It 18 therefore hereby oidered, that when 
any Chinese ia Mungkoo Tarlary shall be 


convicted of ciimes, they shall be pu- 
nished according to Chinese laws. 

5 ASP' ! I l PARDONED. 

Aboiii a iia. .i,e! iamilie> in theneigh- 
boiulitmil ut liie capital have been proved 
to he ait. idled to a paiticulai associa- 
tion. 'I'liey nave, however, come forw^ard 
to declare their lecantation, and have been 
paidonetl. A list of their names, how- 
ever, !S taken, in ordei that, if again 
detected in being attached to any associa- 
tion, tliey may be more seveiely punished, 
than they would have been without al pre- 
vious pardon. 

LITERARY EXAMINATION. 

The Emperor has himself attended to 
the examinations of the hightr depart- 
niiiits ol the Literati thi.'- year, and has 
lieaid them lead in various classical aii- 
thop*. Some student* liave been promo- 
ted, and otheis have been degraded to a 
veiy low lank. 

His MaJe^ty has also examined the pro- 
gress made by his fourth son, a lad of 
lourteen years of age, and is much disap- 
pointed to bud him quite unable to write 
verses. The Emperoi remembers well 
that his august failiei, the late Emperor, 
examined him.'eif wlien hew-p thirteen 
years of age, on winch occaslnn the verses 
expected horn such an age weieduly com- 
posed. Hi> M ije'iy attributes the present 
tailuie tothe lioy’s tutors, ami has ordered 
a complete set ot new masieis. 

EMIGRATION PKOHIBiPED. 

It appears, that tifry pensons of some 
note in the late rebellion yet remain un- 
discovered. A Cen.*>or has recommended 
amongst vai ious other modes of discover- 
ing them, that the sea ports should be 
narrowly watched. 

HisiNfajesty remarks, that all emigra- 
tion has long been prohibited, and there- 
fore a new law is unnecessary; however, 
as whatevei has long been established is 
liable to become mere form, he requires 
the officers whom it may concern, to see 
that the existing laws against emigration 
be rigidly enforced. 

A JUDGE DEGRADED. 

Chang, tlie judge of Slian-tung, and 
conductor of the late English Embassy 
when ill the piovince ot Chiii-le, has 
been degraded to a veiy low rank, ac- 
companied by some severe animadveisions 
from the Empeioi, fr>r Ins incapacity and 
bad goveinmeut. Chang remarked to the 
English, that the Emperor had “ low& 
eaias” meaning that he heard what wM 
done at a distance, and so it appears in 
Chang's case, for in his charge he men- 
tions Chang’s being addicted to opium. 
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Extract, No. III. 

{^Continued from pase 45G.) 


Tn consequence of the late di'^aster 
amongst •tlie sliipping, there was no gai- 
ety heie at this titne. Mr. H, mentioned 
above, my liU'band’s former commander, 
acted as agvnt for the ship. We dined 
twice with him and Mrs. H. 

As \vc were tiie oiilyEngli'^h residing 
at Mr. B/s we had a fiuther display ot 
some of the Afiicaii I3ut(h manners. As 
for B. himself, he was a perle.-t bruin, 
and considered Ins poor wite in no better 
light than a piece of hoU'^ehohl lurniture ; 
she wa'sa good meek soul, and fond of her 
children ; Inovover, I could have hut little 
coiivoise w’ifh her, as she diil not speak 
English; hei ^i.^tei, Miss Itous-'Cau, occa- 
sioudlly iutei preted between ns. Gene- 
rally after dinner some of their Dutch 
friends would drop in, when the pipes 
went to woi'K ; at thc'e times 1 w'as glad 
to ffclreat. Mr, B. Ind a place in a puh- 
lie otfice, which kepi liim fiom lioine all 
day, and at breakfast he never appeared : 
—they kept a plentitul tahl(‘, after the 
Dutch inannei, v\i(h abmdance of Dne 
fruits and ve^retables; the fonuer, which 
wanted no die-'Siiw, f enjojed I cannot 
say much for ihe c«)nkimr; the and 
vegetables weie geuetahy swimming in 
oil, from the fat or sheep’s tails; every 
thing liicd, appeared the .^ame ; the bicad 
was hglu, but veiy sandy, wliich often- 
linies gritted between the teeth. 

Tlie lime drew nigli for our departure ; 
and when the day of emharkaiion was fix- 
ed, I was much surpii'ed by ray friend, 
Miss U., telling me the evening heloie, in 
a positive tone, tliat we should not part 
so soon. 1 told her, that nothiKg but 
some unforeseen accident (ould detain us : 
—she took me to a hack window, desir- 
ing me to hiok at the Table Mountain, 
which I diil, and saw the wliite rlouds 
culling ovei the brow of the hill, and ex- 
tending to the right and left; she said, 
it was very common to see the table-cloth 
spread upon the Table hill; but when the 
Old Boy put Ills nightcap on the Devil’s 
Bery before supper, if was a sme sign of 
a south-east ^ale coming on, (tliis latter 
is « pcah'd hilly on the not tli side, and 
only sepaiatcd fiom the otlier by a small 
ravine). The case wa«. as these quaint 
l®cal sayings described ; and for thiee 
days no communication could l>c had with 
the ship; the wind was so high, that it 
made the sand fly in all direciiohs, which 
may partly account for the bread being 


sandy, • as these gales of wind are fre- 
quent in the summer season. 

On the 2lth December we embarked, 
in the afternoon. Om ship appeared like 
a Noah’s ark, a« my husband had sent on 
board eight hoi^es, ten cows, threescore 
sheep, with pigs and poultry in abund- 
ance ; and as tlieie was j>lonty of room 
on hoard, no inconvenience was tclt. Next 
morning, being Chn«Jtmrts day, 1799, we 
left Table Bay, committing ourselves to 
the piotccting caie of that Providence 
wlio had hilheito pieserved us. 

On the second day, we spoke the Sir Ed- 
waid Hughes, from Ma'lia«, having three 
other Indiamen in company ; they had no 
news, but said they had met with very 
bad weather, oft' Lagulhis Bank, for four- 
teen days past, and only made progress as 
the ciurent impelleil them against the 
wind. For five or six days after this, we 
expel ienced very bad we.ither ourselves, 
notwjth>tand)ng tlie wind wa-v fair, and 
the ^liip ninning at the rate of from 140 
to IfiO miles in the 24 boms, with only 
tlie foicsail set. Still we '•iitfered; fo|j 
daring that time nothing could be cooked, 
as the liigh sea came rolling in at both 
sides of the ship, constantly filling the 
decks with water; as for iny-self, If the 
best diessed victuals had been placed be- 
foie me, 1 could not have looked at it, 
being sadly sea-sick the whole time. Du- 
ring the gale, the caotain lost three fine 
horses, and a great quantity of other live 
stock; the only apprehension.^ they had, 
were of the helm-ropes breaking, but a 
kind Providence look caif of us. 

The late gales appeared to be the last 
blast of the »)id >e.ir; I'oi the first day of 
IHOO was usheied in by fine settled wea- 
ther ; that the new year might be propi- 
tious to the poor pri^nners, the captain 
ordered the fctttis to be taken off an iwl- 
ditional number of the best behaved 
amongst them, pioini-ing the rest, that 
it their conduct meiitcd well, a<3 soon as 
land was ‘»eeu on the coa^t of New Hol- 
land, ev'try prisoner should then be re- 
leascil from Ins irons, but that all depend- 
ed upon a proper subordinate behaviour. 
Several of them liad been relieved froui 
the weight of fetters shortly after we left 
Ireland, and continued so all the voyage, 
having conducted tlvemselves with every 


♦ Sandmens in the flour ij frequently cavwcd by 
bad mUlsioncs, EiUfor. 
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propriety. It was fortunate both for them- 
selves and us, that there were amongst 
them men of education and sense; who 
doubtless contiibuted to restrain tlie others 
from evil and violence ; one was said to 
be a Roman-Catluiiic clergyman, and we 
trusted that his influence was bcnctiiial. 

After setting things a little to lights, 
from the deraiigcineut caused by the late 
gales; being at sea, one evening the cap- 
tain said, he should next day have some 
of his stores up which the shipped waves 
had reached to dry. I seldom inter- 
fered or spoke on such a subject ; but, in 
this instance, could not help ohse.viiig, 
that it they intended riiying any thing 
tomorrow, they would most likely be dis- 
appointed, for it would be wet, telling 
them I judged from my barometer, which 
was the little till tie, which had kept at 
the bottom of the tumbler all the evening. 
They laughed at myremaiks; but so it 
turned out ; as, for several days after, we 
had many squalls of wind and much rain. 
1 was hence frequently asked about the 
weather, Whether it would be rain, or 
aunshine ? This living barometer of mine 
did not always foretel the changes in the 
atmosphere exactly ; but three times out 
of five it did so, when enquiry was made, 
by observing it : sometimes it happened 
. * never to be thought of, for days together ; 
but it always had a few flies thrown in 
rfaily by one of the servants, for that was 
a kind of stock we had a most ahuiidaut 
supply of. 

We were now in the neiglibouihood of 
the islands called Amstei dam, and St. 
Paul ; but as ttie weather w.is unsettled, 
with squalls and rain, it was judged pro-- 
per to pass to ifie south of them. The 
gunner of our sliip^ liad been formerly in 
an Indiaman which called at these islands, 
where they found some men that had 
been left there by an Ameiican, to pre- 
cure seal-skins. These men liad been 
upon the islands five months, and had 
procured many skins ; tliey had no dc.sire 
to leave the place, saying they knew their 
own ship would call for them. In nar- 
rating tjieir local adventures, they inform- 
ed the Indiaman alluded to, that at first 
they hirfl been mucli alarmed, supposing 
the place was haunted, bearing strange 
rumbling noises, but afterwards discover- 
ed it was occ.isioned by eartbqiiakes, to 
which, from their frequency, they had 
become accustomed. Tliere are upon Am- 
sterdam hot springs, running into a poud, 
sin which these men cooked the eggs of 
the wild sea biids which they caught. 
The Indiaiiian gave them two bags of bis- 
cuits, a little spirits, some slioes, and 
other little necessaries; these recluses 
appeared reconciled to their situation, and 
were left as they wished. 

Waving still strong winds from the 
wween qnarter, the ship went on at a 


great rate each day, until we drew near 
Van Diemaii’s Land ; but it so happened 
that the ship had gone upwards of 300 
miles farther than the log measured, since 
leaving the Cape, wliich was found out 
by the muon's distance from the sun and 
stars. This frequently caused altercations 
between the chief and second mates ; the 
latter, who had been always emjiloyed in 
the West India trade, knew nothing of 
finding the ship’s place by observation, 
and always tieated sucli science as errone- 
ous. It happened one night, that the 
eaptaiii and cliief mate got what they 
called good sights of the moon and some 
stars; ;uid their first cairiilation was con- 
firmed next day by obsen iiig tlie sun and 
moon’s distance, vthicli enabled them to 
know the exact position of the ship : in 
consequence of whicii the cliicf mate, 
after dinner, asked tlie captain if they 
should piepare the anchors and cables, as 
it was expected the land would be seen 
next day. The captain answered yes ; 
but tlie .-.ecoiid mate was so positive that 
his own reckoning was right, that he of- 
fered to lay any wager that the ship was 
400 miles farther from tlie land than they 
supposed. 'I'lie captain bad often, on the 
voyage, tried to persuade him to have 
confidence in the lunar ohseivatioiis, but 
to no purpose. The anchors were, how- 
ever, got ready, and people looking out 
from the masts’ heads, before night, for 
the laud ; at the same time the ship was 
put under a reduced sail during the night. 
After dark, we were surprised to see 
many iumiuons blazes or fiasties in the 
water, a little under the surface, nearthe 
ship ; it was not fisli, for when tlie flash 
was emitted, it appeared stationary for a 
few seconds, and tiieii disappeared. This 
was not confined to a single object, as at 
times eight or ten corruscations were seen 
in different directions at the same instant. 
As the substance causing these appear- 
ances jvas not seen, it cannot he farther 
described ; they were termed in the log- 
book, Vail Dieniaii's Water Lanthoriis, 
from our vicinity to the land of that 
name; for next iiiorniiig, 23d February, 
at daylight, it was descried, very macli to 
the disappointment of Mr. Macdonald, 
who .said, it must be some new discovery, 
and not New Holland. However he af- 
terwards was couvineed ; for the captain 
obseived in a jocular manner, that if it 
was the southern extremity of New Hol- 
land, a ship would very soon be disco- 
vered ; for the last time be passed this 
place one was stationary off the south 
cape ; he had scarcely done apet»kin& 
when the men on the yards, letting lift 
reefs out of the sails, called out that they 
saw a ship on the how. The captain re- 
plied, “ Very well but told Mr. Muir- 
bead, what was taken for a ship, was 
only a perpendicular rock, and had beae 
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called the Eddystone, by Captain Cook, 
from its likeness to tlie lighthouse of that 
name in the British Channel. As all sails 
were set, we soon approached the land, 
and passed a small island, which they 
called Svvilly; it was covered with sea 
bird. , particularly the g'annef. As we drew ^ 
near, each one on board was straining 
his eyes to behold new wondeis on this 
strange land; some of the piisoners 
thouglit they were to be sent on shore, 
until convinced, that the ship was near 
1000 miles from Port Jackson. Agreea- 
bly to promise, every man was now let 
out of irons, but carefully shut up At 
night, as usual, and only a certain num. 
her permitted upon deck, in their turn, 
in the course of the day. Notwithstand- 
ing our ship was reckoned a dull sailer, 
we had come upwards of three degrees 
per <Iay, upon an average, since leaving 
The Cape, being 128 degrees of lougitude 
in thirty-nine days. 

In consequence of the wind, we could 
not come very near the shoie the first 
day; but by tlie telescope we could see 
very tall trees rising upon the basis of the 
hills, and extending to their summits ; 
some smoke was also observed in a small 
bay, wbick left no doubt of human beings 
inhabiting that neighbourhood. Many 
whales, seals, and porpoises shewed them- 
selves in the course of the day; but the 
majority on board were too much occu- 
pied with the shore to notice them ; only 
as I ^ad stationed myself at the gallery 
window, X could not help looking at these 
marine inhabitants sporting in their own 
element. 

During the night we had squally and 
unsettled weather, which continued for 
some time, and deprived us for six days 
of again seeing the laud. When in the 
latitude of 40 degrees south, on account 
of the gieat and rough sea which came 
from the west, minutes were entered in 
the log-book, recording that it was thought 
some strait opened in that direction.* On 
the lOtli land was seen to the west, but 
at too great a distance to make any ob- 
servations ; but during the night several 
fires were observed, apparently very near 
the l)each, and next day we were gratified 
by sailing very near the shore, between 
Wilson’s Promontory and Cape Howe, 
where every part, as well hill as valley, 
appeared in verdure, with lofty trees in- 
terspersed, and as regular did these ap- 
pear in some places, as if they had been 
planted by the hand of man. All the te- 
lescopes were in requisition, and a good 
look-out kept, to discover if any natives 
were visible, but none could be seen ; 
neither any smoke this day. Fiom*the 


• Tliis is fiscertamed to be casei and 
Van Dicman’s land to constitute a aeparate UUnd. 
— See Capj. Flinders* and other surrey*. 
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favourable state of the wind, h was ex- 
pected we should reach our port of desti- 
nation in a few days. 'Pliai every thing 
might be settled with the prisoners, prior 
to their disembarking, on ilic iltli they 
were called, one by one, to know how 
much money they had given to the chief 
mate, when their clothing was changed, 
in Ireland. Some little advances bad been 
made to ibem while at the Cape, for fruit, 
&c. Ail was right in their money ac- 
count, and each man furnished with the 
amount he should receive when he quitted 
the ship. There were about thirty of 
these poor men who coulil not speak 
English. 

On the 14 th, we passed a high pro- 
montory, which is called Cape Drome- 
dary, from Its lesemblance to tiiat ani- 
mal vvlten viewed in a particular diicctlon. 
All the hills, as far v'ls the eje could 
reacli, were covered with trei.s ; some 
parts of the shore, hcaI the set, were 
bold and rocky, but no appaicnt danger 
for a ship, unless very near the land. At 
night fires were frequonily ^een near the 
sea, and smoke in the day, but no natives 
could be distinguished. 

On the 15th, in the evening, we saw 
Cape Banks and Point Solaiidcr, which is 
veiy near the entrance of Botmiy Bay, 
which place Captain Cook hrst visited, 
and spoke so favourably of for a settle- 
ment ; but it was fottnd not to answer, 
for when Governor Plnllips first came to 
form a colony (which is just twelve yeais 
ago), he found Port Jackson a much bet- 
ter seat for one in all respect';. Some of 
the men were much 'surprised tliat we did 
not pul into Botany Bay, as they had un- 
derstood they were to be landed there, 
until convinced to the contrary. 

All was anxiety in the evening of the 
Ifith, and every thing prepared to enter 
the harbour. About twelve at nigljt the 
ship was ufl’ the north .ind south heads, 
which form the eniiaiice of tlie port, 
where we lay-to until morning. At length 
daylight appeared, and the wind beiug 
fair, we boldly entered tlie harbour ; the 
captain being a goofi pilot, needed no 
otlier guide ; in less than a quarter of an 
hour after, the ship (to u>o the sea- 
phrase) was completely lauH-lockod. We 
passed a dangerous rock (mid channel) 
called the Sow and Pigs; and saw a fine 
looking house, on our left, belonging to a 
Mr. Palmer, with sevuial detached build- 
ings, which gave it the appearance of an 
Engllsli farm. We al'O passed Garden 
I'iand, on the left, which had a fertile, 
luxuriant appearance, with a ic‘*pectable 
looking house upon it. we approach- 
ed, we passed a barren rock, on the right, 
which is named Pinch-Gut i.slaud. This 
is small, and the most barren spot we 
had seen ; it had a gibbet upon it, witer^ 
a culprit had been executed for murder. 
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The surrounding country afforded a 
pleasant range of scenery, being diversi- 
fied with hill and dale, with many inlets, 
forming little coves or ba)>. As we pass- 
ed up tovvard> Beniiilong P(»int, the town 
of Sidney biu:st upon our sight. The 
ship anchoietl in the cove, about seven in 
the morning, and saluted the fioveruor 
with nine gun', which was the tirst inti- 
mation the vettlement had of our airival. 
Where we anchpied, the distance of the 
shore on either side did not exceed fifty 
yards, whicli made it appear as if we 
were in a dock. 

The Gnveinoi’s house, on the left, to- 
wards the head of the cove, and the Lieu- 
tenant-governor's house on tlie right, with 
the barracks, and many other detached 
buildings, made the town altogether sur- 
pass our expectations. We found lying 
at this place tlie ship Albion, Captain 
Bunker; the ship Walker, Captain Ni- 
eholl ; the Betsey, Captain Clark, -all 
South seamen. The latter sliip had come 
in with a Spanish prize, which she had 
captured ntar Lima, in South America. 
The Minerva, who sailed with us fiom 
Cork, had left this place for India three 
days prior to our anival. As soon as our 
ship was moored, tlie captain went on 
shore, to wait upon Governor Hunter, to 
whom he was known, from having been 
at this port as chief mate of the Marquis 
Cornwallis, in 1795, He also waited 
upon the L eutcnant-govcrnor, Colonel 
Pattersou. 

The men could not be disembatked for 
three days, which time it would take to 
prepare accommodations for them : this 
was of little consequence, as they were 
healthy, and had plenty of water and 
provisions on board. 

The next day we had an imitation to 
dine at the Government house, where we 
met an agreeable family party, comprising 
Mrs. K. niece to the Governor, whom 1 


found friendly and well informed ; also 
the Uev- Mr. J. and lady ; Captain and 
Mrs A. and Major J. Alter spending a 
pleasant day, we returned on board in 
the evening ; and I must confess, tliat I 
thought cm own apariments on board 
iKoro eomtoitable and much safer tiian 
theirs on shore. 

Next flay we weie invited to meet a 
large paity at Colonel P.’s, and were 
treated in a fiicndly and polite manner by 
himself and lady, ftom whom I received 
much infoi Illation re.'-pectiiig this infant 
Colony; but was soriy to leain there was 
much paity-spii it, witli jai liiig and bick- 
erings among the free members of this 
small community, whicfi was a bar to 
friendly intercourse between the adhe- 
rents of the rival paities. 

On the 2lst, the prisoners were disem- 
barked. Many of them left the ship with 
teats, and each boat-load cheered as tiiey 
put off, whii h was rather a uovel sight to 
many on shore, who had received harsh 
treatment on their passage out. The 
captain received a letter trom the Govern- 
or, expiessing his thanks and approba- 
tion for the kind treatment and good ma- 
nagement during the passage, sujiue, that 
such conduct should nut be forgot in the 
dispatches to the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty. 

The captain ’•poke particularly to the 
Governor in icsjiect of tlunc pii'‘Oneis 
who had seen better days, and who had 
conducted themsehes so well on the voy- 
age ; lie also made known the condtict of 
Mr. Mac Cullam, who had a.ssisted the 
surgeon; from which favourable report 
he was immediately appointed to officiate 
as an assistant in a medical department, 
at an ont-settlement called Town Gabby, 
with a salary of fifty pounds per aunimi, 
and a free house. 

(To be continued.J 
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Juan de Aorrt. — The Cliarles Grant, on 
her voyage to this place, ascertained the 
latitude and longitude of Juan de Nova 
to be 10. 15. S. and longitude 50. 54. E. 
and hearing from Cape Amber N.E. \ N, 
140 miles. — Bombay C'oi/n>r. 

Macquarie lAght Ifoitse.^ Sydney, 
New South Wales — His Exc. the Go- 
vernor having caused an accurate admea- 
surement and (kscriptiou of the height 
aad bearings of the Macquarie Tower 
and Light-house, to be made by the Sur- 
veyor-general. The same is ru the Sydney 
Uaxette, for the information of the com- 


manders of vessels which may hereafter 
resort to Sydney Cove, in Port Jackson, 
with a fur ther notification that this light- 
house will be furnished vvith revolving 
lights, which it will shew in about four 
months hence . — June 1818. 

Description. 

Macquarie Tower and light is situated 
on the highest part of the outer south 
head of Port Jackson harbour, in latitude 
35*^ 51' 40^/ S. ami longitude ISl” 16^50'' 
E. from Greenwich. The height of the 
light from the base is 76 feet ; and from 
thence to the level of the sea 277 fectj 
being a total height of 353 feet. The Ib' 
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ner ■^outhliead bears from the light-house 
N. by W. I W. distant 11 miles. The 
Outer north head bears from it N. by E. 
2 miles. The Inner south head and Outer 
north head lie N. E. ^ E. and S. W. J W. 
of each other, distant 1 1-lOthmile. The 
light can be seen from S. by E. to N. hy E. 
Those lines of beaiing clearing the oiast 
line half a point each way, and may be 
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discovered from a ship’s deck on a clear 
night, 8 leagues. The north end of the 
Sow and Pigs reef bears from the Inner 
south head, S. W. by W. halt a mile, 

N.B. The beariiu-s are Maunetic, and 
the distances computed in nautic miles. 
The Vaiiatiou 9® Easterly. 

(Signed) J. Oxley, Surv.gen*. 
29M Aprils 1818. 
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RUINS OF GOUR. 

From the “ Friend of India f So. P^lII. 


Thj: ancient city of Gour, said by 
Dow and Renneli to have been the ca- 
pital of Bengal seven hundred and fifty 
years before the commencement of the 
Christian sera, stood on the left, or the 
cast bank ot the Ganges, about twenty- 
five miles below Uajmalil. It lies iu N. 
lat. 24. 5;i., and in E. long. 88. 14. ; 
and is supposed by Uennell and others to 
be the Gnuina re^ia of Ptolemy, It lias 
borne v<inous names ; it was formerly 
called Lurknonti (Luel\slim^/-v«tee), a* 
well as G()iir ; and when repalied and 
beautified in 1575, by the gieat Ackbar, 
who is said to have been particularly at- 
tached to this city, it leceived from him the 
name of Junnntabad, fiom itis fancying it 
a kind of tencstual [)aradi5e. It is now 
so completel) in i ulns iliat scarcely a single 
edidee remains complete ; the bats and 
owls which take refuge in its moiddering 
ruins, and the alligators wliich fill its 
numerous ))ools, in atidition to the wild 
beasts of tfiedoert, forming almost the 
whole of its inhabitaut<. Its rnitis, how- 
ever, are highly interesting to lIio>e wlio 
delight in tracinc the vici'.situdes ol king- 
doms and empires, and bear sutficient 
testimony to it-^ aneieut greatiie'S. The 
late Mr. Henry Creiiihton, who resided 
for many yeais within a few pac<‘s of 
what he, after the mature.st investigation, 
deemed its Norili Gate, devoted much 
time to the examiiiation of its ancient 
scite and boundaries ; and in a course 
of years not only drew a map of the 
city itself, with subuibs and boumlarie'*, 
but took views of its majestic ruins, 
when they weie in a far liighcr state of 
jjreservation than they are at present. 
Some of these have been engraved in Eu- 
rope, and have, we believe, reached 
Calcutta. 

The kindness of Mr. Ellerton, the sur- 
viving friend of Mr.Cieightonjandhiscoin- 
panion in his frequent excursions to these 
ruins, has indulged ns with a view' of tins 
map, as well as furnished us vvith many 
particulars which occurred to Mr. Creigh- 
ton and himself, while in the habit of 
visiting and contemplating these majestic 


remains, which enables us to lay before 
our readers the following biief account of 
the boundai ies and extent of Gour j while 
a recent excursion thither by a fiiend, en- 
ables us to add some few particulars rela- 
tive to such of those ruins a', the hand of 
time has not yet cousjgue«l to indistin- 
guishable oblivion. 

From the mo.st acemate observation, 
it appears that the city of Gour, inde- 
pendently of ns subuibs, extended in 
length from north to ■‘Oiiin, little less 
than '•even mile- ; theie being stiong rea- 
son to believ , ti;at t ie-ciie of the north 
gate was witliin a tew yaid- or .Mi .('reigh- 
ton’s house at Goainaltee, and the south 
gateway of the city being now in exist- 
ence ai Kuiwale^*, about seven miles dis- 
t.int fiom thence, of the presem state of 
wliich eate some account will ne .-uhjoin- 
ed. The suburlis, howcvei, extended 
much farther, there being Mirticient ves- 
tiges of them to be tiaced at tea'^t to a 
distance of three mite- trom e icli of those 
gate>, so that Major Renuell's conelusiou 
-eems quite within tlie bounds of proba- 
bility, Taking the extent of the Ruins 
of Gour at the most rea-onahie calcula- 
tion, it is not le-ss than fifteen miles in 
leiigtli extending along the old bauk of 
the Ganges.” * 

The breadth of thi'* ancient city was 
not, however, equal to it- leiiKlh. It» 
ruins discover vestige- of irs t.eiuu: in ge- 
neral about two mile.- in breadth ; and in 
no part exceeding Ihiec. iiut thi- breadth, 
united with its length, mu.-t have con- 
tained an iinmeu-e ma— of population. 
The city it-elf, excln.-ive of -uburb.s, 
niu-t have includeil full -eventecn square 
mile-, which, it we exclinlettie suburbs of 
Calcutta, will amount to above thrice the 
space occupied by the pie-i nt metropolis 
of Ind.a ; and It (Jour and it- -ubui b- oc- 
cupied fifteen mile- in length, and tour in 
breadth, w liu li allow- tlie -ubuih- on the 
east and the we-t to extend oidy a mile 
each way, the whole of-jr^ population 
must have covered a -pace ot nearly sixty 
square miles ; while Calcutta, with its 
suburbs, cau scarcely be computed at more 
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than fifteen. The population, therefore, if 
that of Calcutta be accurately estimated at 
fivt hundred thousand, might have been 
nearly two millions ; but if we allow it to 
be only two thirds as populous as Calcutta, 
its inhabitants must have exceeded a mil- 
lion three hundred thousand, a far greater 
Biciss of population than is to be found In 
any one capital now existing in Europe, 
the population of London .which exceeds 
that of Paris, and consequently of every 
other city in Europe, scarcely amounting 
to a million. 

Should it be objected, that such a mass 
of population iu an inland city is almost 
. incredible, it should be considered that 
this city formed the capital of Bengal and 
Behar, iu ^the centre of w’hich it is si- 
tuated, the utmost boundaries both of 
Bengal and Behai being scarcely lliree 
hundred miles distant from it on any side. 
The population of these two provinces at 
present, probably exceeds that of any 
former period, there being scarcely any 
period to be traced in Indian history 
wbereiu these piovinces have so long en- 
joyed the blessings of peace alike undis- 
turbed by outward invasion and intestine 
commotion, as within tlie®e last sixty 
years, and certainly none wherein security 
for person and property has been enjoyed 
iu such a degree. But if instead of thirty 
millions, the present estimated population 
of these provinces, we reckon it at twenty 
millions, this will be quite enough to al- 
low for a million three hundred thousand 
of this mass being collected in an eastern 
capital, paiticularly one on the banks of 
that noble river which lan nearly a thou- 
sand miles trom its source before it could 
reach Gour, and three hunched afterwards 
before ir reached the sea. 

In the midst of this city stood a fort 
nearly square, and extending about a'mile 
on every side. The ruins of this fort at 
the present moment sufficiently mark both 
its scite and its extent. The ramparts now 
remaining are iu some places full sixty 
feet high, and have widely branchiug trees 
growing on the very summit of them. 
Within this hut, there is a wiill now re- 
maining, nearly a quarter of a mile in ex- 
tent, and in some places between seventy 
and eighty feet iu height. Opinion is 
divided respecting this building, whether 
it inclosed a Hindoo temple or a royal 
Palace. The latter opinion however seems 
by far the most probable ; for, not to say 
that all the other ruins in any degree of 
preseivation are evidently of Mussulman 
origin, the length of this wall almost pre- 
cludes the idea of its being the inclosure 
Ofa Hindoo temple. Fewtcmplesin India 
have ever required an enclosure the sides 
of which must have been full a quaiter of 
a mile in extent ; and still less one of the 
walls of which must have been seventy 
&et hig^, and might possibly have been 


ninety or a hundred. With the idea of an 
eastern palace, however, these dimensions 
well agree, particularly of a palace in such 
a capital as Gour must have been. It 
seems therefore by far the most probable 
opinion, that this was fortunately a royal 
palace. We now add a few observations 
on the ruins, which still remain sufficient- 
ly entire for inspection, communicated by 
a friend who lately visited them, which 
we give in his own words. 

Exettriions to the Ituins of Gour, 

“ Being on a visit at Mr. E's, the re- 
sidence of the late Mr. Creighton, and 
consequently on the spot u here that in- 
defatigable antiquaiy deemed tiie city of 
Gour to have stood, we felt a strong wish 
to take a view of such of its ruins as still 
retuain. Accordingly nine of us, three 
ladies, two gentlemen, and four children, 
having procured an edephant and a suffi- 
cient number of palanquins, left the house 
about ten, and pioceeded first to what is 
termed by the natives, 

The great Golden Mosqne, 
where we arrived at eleven, and there 
found our esteemed friend Mr. A. who, 
hearing of our intention, had anj^edon 
horseback from Chanriee, about an hour 
before. This noble btiiUhng aj)pears to 
have stood nearly )u the centre of this 
ancient capital. It was built of brick; but 
it was ornainenied on the outside with a 
kind of black porphyry, which almost co- 
veted the walls, oi which only a stnall 
part now remains: this, with other luius, 
having for ages formed a quarry, whence 
every one near who wished marble for a 
floor, a chimney-piece, &c. has furnished 
bimself ad libitum ; even the Cathedral 
church of Calcutta being, at its erection, 
indebted to these venerable ruins, from 
which have also originated many of the mc- 
iiuments in the ceinetries of Calcutta, The 
walls of the building are now stripped of 
their stone covering iu many places, but 
the building itself seems equally firm, the 
stone cohering appearing to have been 
wholly ornamental. This mosqne appears 
to have been suiiounded with a wall, 
which on the east of the building formed 
a court, about three hundred feet in length, 
and two hundred and fifty in breadth. The 
mosque itself formed a building a hundred 
and seventy feet in length from noith to 
south, and a hundred and thirty in 
breadth. These dimensions are easily as- 
certained, as the north and south doors 
of the mosque which mark its length re- 
main entiie; and the breadth is easily 
communicated from the one range and the 
ruins of the rest, which yet remain. Its 
height within is about sixty feet, but it is 
probable that the spires of its lofty domes 
rose in the heighth of a hundred feet from 
tlie ground. 

f7’o he continued.j 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


A Memoir of the Principal Oc- 

eurraicex, i/nring an Embassy from 
the Brilisb Goaarnmeut fa the Coart 
of Chinn, in HiP year 1K16. Bv the 
Eev. Di. Rnberi Alurrisdii, Httai'heil !■> 
the Kmh Lniehiii ; 1819 

This interesting narrative of 
Lord Amherst's embassy, the jour- 
ney to Pekin, the attempts to open 
a negociation, and the return of 
the principal Embassador and the 
commissioners to Canton re infectd, 
forms the eighth article in the last 
Number of the Pamphleteer, of 
which a statement of the contents 
will be found under Literary and 
Philo\nphli al Intelligence The 
subject of the 'leuioir is one of 
peculiar eminence among those 
which come within the circle of in- 
telligence embraced by the Asiatic 
Journal ; anii although many works 
«f magnitudj have been presented 
to the public by parties qualified 
to give a full and authentic account 
of that Department of business or 
science, which connected each au- 
thor with the same embassay, or 
which his Journal professes to 
embrace, this tract is in construc- 
tion and method, and point of de- 
tail, an original publication. We 
take it up rather to survey an im- 
portant state transaction, than to 
revievv the book ; but in justice to 
the author, lest from deep attention 
to the political occurrences which 
it developes, we should forget to 
say any thing of the literary merits 
of this piece of diplomatic history, 
we here stop to offer a respectful 
testimony to some of those traits 
which have struck us in reading it. 
In style, it is a specimen of neat 
composition. As a journal of oc- 
currences, it is a luminous and 
well-arranged tract, so concise 
that we can call to mind nd in- 
stance of more information being 
condensed in the same space ;* and 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 18. 


though the progress of the embassy 
is traced without any sensible di- 
gression, the dry details of diplo- 
matic intercourse are relieved by 
passages of local descriptionj and 
sketches of national character, 
which fall in with the general tenor 
of the incidents as natural appen- 
dages. Our first series of extracts 
will relate solely to the conduct of 
the negociation, as the subject of 
paramount importance. 

A letter from Earl Buckingham- 
shire, president of the Board of 
Control, to the Viceroy of Canton, 
announcing the intention of hie 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
to send an embassy to China, was 
received at Canton in the close of 
May 1816, and delivered by the 
gentlemen of the factory to the 
second officer of the province, in 
the absence of the Viceroy, who 
was at court, on the 1th of June. 
The Foo-yuen, on receiving it 
from Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, 
“ rose, and asked if our aged King 
“ was well, and how the Prince 
“ Regent did, spoke of the former 
“ embassy with satisfaction, and 
“ then gave the letter into the 
“ hands of an attendant officer.” 

Oil tile '.nil Ilf Febiii.irv 18Ui, his Ex- 
cellency l,oril Amlier.l, Einhiissador Ex- 
tianriliiiai y frnni iiis Riiy.il Highne.ss the 
I’riiicc Reuint, in hehalt of his Majesty, 

• n the Eiii)ieri>r Ilf China, emhaiked at 
Portsm'iiiih, on bnaid liis Majesty’s shi|> 
Alceste, Capi. Maxwell. The Honorable 
Conipaiiy’s ship Hewitt, Capt, Cainpliell, 
nil' hiili ii «iih (ire'ents ; and bis Ma- 
jesiy’s blip Lyra, Canl. H.dl, was altachr 
id to attend on the Akeste. 

June 2,1. — Sir Geoige Staunton received 
at .Macao a letter from Lord Ainberst, in-, 
f rinitip liiiii ofliis arrival in the straits of 
Siiiida oil ilie 9tli of June; and that he 
piopused piu.'ecutina his voyage in a few 
d.iys. 

Sunday tnnniinp, July 7, Sic Geome 
Siaiinioii, iMessr'. Tiioiie, Davis, Pear- 
son, Maiinioe, and Muiiisnn, embaiUcd 
•III hoaid the Hon. Company’s ciniscr, 
Di'Ciivcrv, Capt. Boss, then lying iu iIm 

VoL.VllI. iC 
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Typa, near Macao. The Hon. Company's 
criiiser, Invostkator, Capt, Crawford, put 
to sea with the Discovery to meet the Em- 
bassador. The following day, the biig 
Lyra arrived, announcing the Embassa- 
dor’s approach. The Aiceste and Hewit 
arrived off the Lemma Island on the lOtU 
of July. 

It was tlieu found that the embassy was 
constituted of the following persons;— 
His Excellency Lord Amherst, Embas- 
sador Extraordinary, and minister ple- 
nipotentiaiy ; Sir George Thomas Staun- 
ton, B-irt. first commissioner j Henry El- 
lis, Esq. second commissioner; Messrs, 
Tooue, Davis, Morrison, and Manning, 
secretaries, and interpreter.s for the Chi- 
nese depaitineut ; Mr. Hajne, act.ng se- 
cretary to tiie embassy, and the Embas- 
sador’s private secretary ; the Hon. Mr. 
Amherst, gentleman; Rev. Mr. Griflilh, 
chaplain and tutor; Mr. Abel, surgeon 

• and natuial]>t; Mr Pearson, Dr. Lynn, 
surgeons; IMr. Havell, artist or dtaughts- 
mau ; Lieut. Cook, commander of the 
^ard ; Hon. Mr. Somerset, 2d officer of 
the guard j Mr. Marrige, in care of ilie 
presents ; Messrs. Abbot, Martin and 

• Poole, atiacljed to the Embassy ; guard 
22; baud 12, and servants ; making in all 
75 persons. 

On the 11th and I2th of July, the 
ftbove-iuentioned five vessels watered at 
Houg-kong, near the Lemma. Mr. Abel 
went on shore in pursuit of his object as 
Naturalist. Duting our stay, we received 
his Imperial Majesty’s reply to the Foo- 
^ucd’s leport l■e^pectiug the embassy; In 
which his Majesty declared his icadiness 
to receive it by the way of Teen-tsin, and 
stated, that he had given the nece>saiy 
orders for due preparation to be made to 
receive the embassy to Na yeuebing, the 
Viceroy of Pit-cbe-lee, and Kwanghwuy, 
then director of the salt departiueiii, at 
the port of Teeii-tsin. His Majesty also 
directed that a native linguist, acquainted 
with the language and manners of foreign- 
ers, shouM be sent to court, and one to 
the Che-keang, where the ships of the 
em!)assy might probably toucli. Sir Geo. 
Staunton and Mr. iMorri'sou moved into 
the Alceslc, Messis. Tonne am! Davis to 
the Messis. Pearson and Mauniiig 

remained in the Discovery. 

July 13tli. — Our little fleet got under 
way with a tair wind, winch in tvvehe 
days earned us within siitlit of Cbiiig- 
shan, the piornonlory of Shaii-tnng, 

During the passage, ^Ir. Moinson 
translated his Royal Highne^s the Prince 
Rcgeni’s letter to the Emperor of China ; 

? list ot p.esenrs, and ot the persoiib in 
the embassy, with some other official 
papers. On the 26th, Mr. 'i'oone wa^ 
seat forward in the Lyra to Ta-koo, with 
a letter from the Embassador to the Vice- 
roy of Chib le, iuforniing him of our ap- 


proach, and requesting him to announce 
it to his Impel al Majesty. Copies of the 
above lists were inclosed, and a request 
made that his Excellency would send off 
twenty boats for the presents and baggage, 
and ten boats for the Embassador and 
suite. 

On the 28th of July, the Alceste, 
Hewit, Discovery and Investigator, an- 
chored about twelve miles from Ta-koo, 
iu about three fathoms water. The Lyra 
was nearer in .shore, but could see little 
of the land from its being so low. Mr. 
Tooiie wrote on a piece of paper the ob- 
ject of the Lyra’s approach, and gave it 
to some fishermen, that they might give 
it to any officer on .-hore, winch they did, 
and wliich brought off the next morning, 
July2yth, infeiior officers, to whom he 
delivered the letter to the Viceroy. Those 
persons asked whether we had any like- 
ness of the Emperor on board ; remem- 
beiing that in the last embassy an officer 
was degraded for nor going off to sec the 
picture of Keen-lung, which happened to 
be in the fleet. Duxing the next day the 
Lyra joined the squadron. 

August Lt. Four mandarins of inferior 
rank, one a military man with a crystal 
button, cauxe off to tiie ships, and in- 
formed us, that Kwang, a Riii-chae, or 
Imperial commissionei, whom we shall 
hereafter call the Legale, was on shore at 
Ta-koo, They were instructed to ascer- 
tain the number of sliip«, of person.s in 
the ships, and so on , most of whicii 
questions had been anticipated by our let- 
ter to Court ; but every (diinese officer 
wislies to inform himself of the numeri- 
cal details of eny affair, that he may be 
prepared for the interrogatoi ies of bis 
superior. However proper it may be for 
them to obtain tliis jufoi m.ition, they 
often act improperly by annoying the 
.same persoix to give often the same infor- 
mation. 

These peisons requested that some gen- 
tleman should go on shore to see the Le- 
gate, and give him such information as 
he migiic desiie. It was theretoie diiect- 
ed that Mi'. Morrison, accomp.mud by 
Lieutenant Cooke, ‘shonM co on shoie in 
a .ship’s boat. A boat of the Discovery, 
under ilie caie of C.iptain Craw foul, and 
rowed by Lascars, accm'ilingly went. Tlie 
passage in i'® e.xceeriingix shalinw; iu some 
places not more than two feet: Ta-koo, 
a poor village, is situated a mile or tw’O 
from the entrance. • At it theie is a tem- 
ple, at wliich the Legate Imd taken up 
Irs abode. It rained when \vc i-eaclicd 
the beach, and we had to wait till we 
were announced. Tim officer with ns was 
civil in endtavouring to keep us irom the 
lain^ In a shot t time c.ii roiges, or cover- 
ed sjngle-hoi>e caits, weie bi'ought to the 
heacb ; we cot info tiiem, and drove off 
about a qumter of a mile through a vtry 
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dirty road to the temple. AH around was 
a flat, marshy, unproductive, gloomy re- 
gion. We entered an inner room in the 
temple, and were reqiiiied to send in our 
names, and what we were, to the still 
inner apartment. On being ushered in, 
we stepped over the threshold, walked 
up, and made our bow. On looking round 
there wei e no chairs tliere to receive us,biit 
withoutside the threshold on the lelt side 
were placed three chairs. We went to 
conciliate, and, therefore, though we felt 
the haughty reception intended, took no 
tiotice of it, but sat dowu. 

Such an intimate account of 
messages and interviews will be 
doubly useful, should another em- 
bassy ever be sent to tlie Court of 
the same Emperor ; for while it 
records many forms which ought 
to be observed, it discloses many 
instances of embarrassed attitude, 
and of indirect connivance with 
implied insult, which — whether 
owing to want of presence of mind, 
or to an unwillingness in each mes- 
senger individually, to risk making 
a personal affront or comparative 
indignity to himself, the cause of 
a rupture — ought to be avoided* 
Some minor ruptures might have 
prevented the grand one. 

In Cliinese apartments there is placed 
at the iieiul of the room a large broad 
couch, called a Kang ; in ilie middle of it 
stands a table about eighteen inebo high, 
intended to rest the arm on, or to place 
tea on ; on each side of this the two piiii- 
cipal peisons sit ; the lett is tlie place of 
hoiioui. From the ends of the couch, at 
rigiit aiiulcft, aic placed t'wo lows of 
chairs; the rank diminishes as they re- 
cede fiom the couch : the fust in the left 
side row is the highest jilace. I’o prevent 
persons taking a place they do not wish 
them, tiiey sometimes remove the ehair-*, 
as was the case in llie proem instance. 
Theie weie no chairs at tlje head ol the 
riglit-])and row, but tlirce placed, as I 
have already observed, withoutside the 
thred)ohl. The LecMte sat ou t!ic ri^ht- 
hand ejul of ihe couch, leaving the chief 
place em]>ty for his absent colleague. .At 
the upper end of tlie left row of cliaiis, 
the commamler or the district, with a 
red button in his cap, sat ; next to him, 
Vin, a inl'iiai y officer (Heetae;, uith a 
red biUtu!), and Chang, a civil officer, 
(Tuon-tiiesi of Teen-tsin, with a blue 
button. These two latter pcr.son? wcie 
to attend upon the accommodation and 
safe conduct of the Embassy, under the 
Legate and Viceroy. Tlicae two geutlc- 


meu properly bore the title of Ta-laou- 
yay, “ Great venerable father,” but in 
theii' intercourse with foreicneis, were 
called by their domestics Fo-jin, “ Great 
Alau.” The Lq^ate and Yin were Tar- 
tars ; Chang was a Chinese. Kwang, the 
Legate, was a little man, about 58 years 
of age; pleasant and conversible in his 
manner, but artful and fiaudulent ; seek- 
ing to obtain his purpose rather by nega- 
tive than positive acts • withdrawing the 
means of comfort rather than by inflict- 
ing what was disagreeable ; close-minded, 
specious, and clever. Yin was of low 
stature and ruddy complexion, good-na- 
tured, with a little of the feudal pride of 
tlie Tartar, and ignorant, as Tartar Chi<* 
uese military men generally are. Chang 
was rather old, tall, thin, and emaciated, 
it is to he apprehended by th6 use of 
opium, and debauchery. The commander 
of the troops at Takoo was not seen fre- 
quently enough to form an opinion of his 
char.icter. 

In the presence of this assembly, the 
Legate began, in a distinct and cheerful 
tone, to enquire the distance we bad 
come; whethei we bad touched at Ma- 
cao ; how long we bad been from thence ; 
wliether we liad met the vessels lie sent 
to meet uz (he never sent any) ; the mim- 
ber of ships ; of men in the ships ; of 
persons in the embassy, and .«o on ; to 
which he received such answers as truth 
and prudence suggested. The other gen- 
tlemen joined the Legate in expressing 
their satisfaction. He hinted that instead 
of seventy-five peisous, fifty would ,be 
enough ; to which it was rophed, that to 
China twenty or thirty more or less could 
be of veiy little consequence ; that to do 
the tbiug liberally w'ould be handsome. 
He received the siitfgestion, and we heard 
no moie of the objection till it was too 
lute to altej it. He said that Chang and 
Vin wonhl the next day go on boaid our 
ships to ^^nlt on the Embassador abd 
the Conimi>‘'ionci<. After thi'^ we wilb- 
dicw, and had a dinner in the Chinese 
ni.imier with tlie interior otiicers uho had 
heen on board. 

\Vc remained at tlie temple all night, 
lodged upon benches co\ered with mats, 
\Mtliout any b^ddun, wliale^ei, not even 
a [dllow tor out beads. Lieutepant Cooke 
ami Captain Crawtind, being inured to 
beai f.uiLoic, did not revrud u : Mi. Moi- 
liMin, trom the want ot le-t, auri a jonpli 
pu>'dge back to the next morning, 

w.us mutii indi^pii‘'‘-‘d fnr two ur three 
da)"?. The I.eLMte intei ded to iiave given 
us some tiresei.fs in the nmiiniit:, but our 
rough lodging iiuiiued ns to hasten uur 
dep.iitarc vciy eaily. 'llie CliiiU 'e after- 
wards made an apoiog) lor cineilaining 
us so ill. 

Augu-st 1th. Chang and Vin, or, as 
their call them, Chang Tajin, 

-1 C 2 
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and Yid Tajio, “ the great men Chang 
mod Yin,” came off to the Alcesfe lo wait 
•n the Embassador and CdiiniHS'jdncr-*. 
I'he boats in which thev came off were 
flat-bottomed, and nsuaily employed to 
carry rice to Leami-tung. On the deck 
m temporary cabni was erected foi the 
two gentlemen. They 'ent betore them 
large red cards of numerous folds, and 
about id inclic'x fiom top to bottom. In 
tbe middle of the pa-.'e was written their 
natnes aitfl rank, beginning with Teeii- 
ehaou, “ Of the CelcNtial Kmpire.’* Tfiis 
style of card i< commonly affected in their 
Intercourse with foieigner<. Amongst 
themselves they write on a rnucli smaller 
card their name, prefacing it with Yu-te 
'^our, “ .simple younger brother/* or 
some other e.'cpression of humility, and 
doaing it witii Tim. show pae, ** bows 
lui head and wor>hip'<.*' At all these 
assumptions of greatness, of course, the 
Embassador was prepared rather to sioile 
Chao be angry. 'Fhey were saluted as 
they came aloneside, and remarked after- 
ward.s the tremendous roar of the guns. 

Having, with some apprehension on 
their part, reached the deck of the AU 
eeste, they parsed tliiongh a line of ma- 
rines, and were received in the upper ca- 
ftiii by Captain Maxwell. The Embassa- 
dor and two commissioners received them 
in Lord Amlierst's cabin, whiclt was be- 
low. The Embassador was dressed in his 
robes, and taking the centie seat, placed 
them on a row of cliairs at his Ult, in 
their apprehension the place of fiommr ; 
Sir George and Mr. Ellis took the liyht 
hand row of chairs. Chang afterwards 
desired his servant to hint to Mr. Moni- 
soii, that he wished to be placed on a 
line with the Embassador. The novelty 
of their situation evidently embarrassed 
them ; they had never seen Englishmen 
before. As directed by the Legate, tiiey 
made some enquiries about the Prince 
Regent’s letter ; its tenor ; the number 
of persons in the five ships ; whether we 
would land in our own boats, or theirs ; 
said it would be proper to practise, on our 
landing, the ceremony whicli it was the 
custom to obsene when introduced to his 
Imperial Majesty. The Embassador de- 
clared his intention to practise the same 
ceremony as Lord Macartney did in the 
last Embassy, which they always desig- 
nated by “ the Embassy of the 58th year,’* 
it being in the 58th year of the reign of 
K€en-lung. They told n«, tliat Ti»h 
Chung-tung the second Minister, had, 
arrived at Teen-tsin to receive the Em- 
bassy. This did not pfove to be true. 
An old servant, in a loud tone, stood 
prompting and explaining for Yin ; Mr. 
Morrison checked him by saying, he un- 
derstood the master better than the ser- 
vant. Chang and Yin, after having walk- 
ed about the ship, and gone to the top of 


tlie |K)op, took their leave and were agaiii 
saluted. 

AuffU'^t the 9th. It was determiited to 
land ; and, accoidingly, all tiie ])ersoDal 
baggage wa> put into C)>in'>e vessels. 
Lord Amherst, Sir Georce StauiiKni, Mr. 
Ellis, and some others, went in the boat 
in winch Chang had come off, n< he offer- 
ed It, and seemed to wish that it should 
be acctpted. The barge ot the Alceste, 
lumts fioin the Hewir, Lyra, Discovery, 
and Investigator, W’ere ni.n iied. About 
three o’clock every tt.ing was leady; 
yards were manned ; the Ntainiard ofEng- 
land hoisted; a salute filed, and three 
cheers given by the seamen. In the midst 
of this, the Kinbassadoi and suite left tht 
ships, and pioceeded uiih a fair breeze 
in4he Cfiine-«e ve'>sel and ship’s boats to 
the shore. When near it, the embassador 
exchanged the Chinese vessel for the Al- 
ceste’s barge. The boats then formed 
themselves into two lines, and rowed 
slowly with the band playing lowardsthe 
beach, on whiclt ciowds of peofiU; w’ere 
collected. W^ilhin tlie inoutli ot the river 
a long line of Chinese troops were drawn 
up, with a band, and petards to fire sa- 
lutes. As we approacned, their band 
struck up, oms ceased, and a salute wu 
fired. Going f.irlher up, the line was 
somewhat hioken liy (’fiiiK'-e boats.— 
Ciotvds of men, wonten, and naked chil- 
dren, lined the bank'* ot the ri'er j and, 
finally, vve UMCiied tlie place prepared for 
our landing ; wlieic tlie ebb tide was run- 
ning .so Riiong, lhat the sVinall boats found 
it didicult to secure themselves. 

There were no'v about a hundred and 
fifty Englishmen, aud as many Chinese of 
vaiiou.s ranks, agreeing only in their ig- 
noraucc of each other’s language and 
usages on sucli occasions, and conse- 
queutly considerable cmifusion ensued. Ifi 
each party there was probably a want of 
previous arrangement. The Chinese did 
not excel on this occasion. It was now 
evening; the heads of each party were to 
meet ; the baggage was to be leiiioved to 
the boats intended to receive the Em- 
bassy, and our whole party to be fed and 
lodged. We had indeed marked all our 
baggage with Chinese characters, in the 
hope that the Chinese would be enabled 
thereby to remove the baggage at once : 
but neither the boatmen nor [Mirters could 
read, and our labf>ur was useless. The 
boats were pointed out fur the gentlemen, 
agreeably to a list we h.id given, but 
when three or four men took a liox to 
carry it away, not being able to read, they 
did not know wheie to go to, and laid it 
down before they iea<hed its destii>ation. 
lYie work w'ent on slowly, and the boat- 
men,'- indifferent to any thing but saving 
theinselve.'i trouble, shoved off from the 
shore. Our defect on that occasion was 
the not appointing ten or twenty servaats 
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to attend to the general concern. Each 
aervant cared otily^ for liis own roaster's 
things, and whilst he ran with one box, 
the other things belonging to him were 
tamed aside, where they were not to be 
found, by another servant, rummaging for 
his master’s tilings. All this going on 
whilst aided by Chinese, who did not un- 
derstand the English sei van ts, caused of 
course, great confusion. Several gentle- 
men did not obtain their rots that night. 

Embarrasstnent arose also from another 
cause. Our stores and eating utensils, 
table linen, &c. had been sent on shore 
marked in Chinese as the Embassador’s 
baggage, under tlie reasonable expecta- 
tion that it would be found waiting for 
him on shore. But the Legate, in ins 
haste to get us to court before the Em- 
paror went to Tartary, had sent off all 
our stores, &c. together with the presents. 
He roade roany fair promises, that they 
ihould be sent after and brought back, 
but did nothing more tlian promise. We 
did not obtain them till we reached Tung- 
cfaow. 

The Legate desired Mr. Morrison to go 
to him, and becan to ask several ques- 
tions about tlie rank of the persons in the 
Kmbassy, and to request that some ex- 
pressions in our list might be changed, as 
Chat the expression for Secretary, vix, 
Peih-tee-shili, should be changed to Tae- 
pcih, becau‘5e the fir>t was a Tat tar term, 
and that E.fno for medical man should be 
changed to K-sang. These veihal changes 
Mr. Morrison took upon hiiuself to say 
might be made; for an answer to some 
other questions he referred the Legale to 
the Embassador; taking an oppoitiinity, 
however, to suggest, that, after the fa- 
tigues of the day, it would be indecorous 
to trouble his Lordship with business im- 
mediately on landing. The Legate took the 
hint, and forthwith, in company with the 
military governor of the district, paid a 
visit to tlie Embassador and Comniis- 
aiouers. Captains Maxwell, Hall, Camp- 
bell, and other gentlemen, were present 
In the Embassador’s boat, which made it 
a crowded hurried interview. The Le- 
gate carried himself wiih couiteouscbeer- 
fuhiess, and filled up the time by taking 
particular notice of the Einbassadoi’s sou 
iheHon. Mr. Amherst, then fourteen yeais 
of age. 

We have not room for many 
interesting pictures of Chinese 
atanners which are interspersed, 

Augubt 12th. — Our approach to Teen- 
tsin became appaient by the increased 
iinmber of spectators, and the vast col- 
fcetiou of boats which filled the river. 
l*hey were drawn to each side, so as to 
leave an open passage for the embassy ; 
tke troops were drawu out below the 


town. Towards evening w'e arrived, and 
weie brought up near a public office call- 
ed San-shoo-yuen, opposite au imperial 
palace, at which the late Emperor had 
resided some time when travelling to the 
sonth, or, as the Chinese otherwise ex- 
press it, when he blessed the soutli ; for 
of all places which the Emperor passes, it 
is said, not that he travelled through it, 
but that he Hing-ed (i. e. blessed) it. 

The moment the boats arrived, it was 
announced that Kwang and Soo wished 
to wait upon bis Lordship and the com- 
missioners. Kwang we know by the name 
of the Legate ; Soo was an old man near 
seventy, the Shang-shoo or president of 
the Kung'poo, or board of public works, 
the last of the welLknown Luh-poo, i. e. 
six tribunals or boards at Peking, amongst 
whom the whole of the business of the 
empire is divided. Soo had been a stout 
large man ; he was now rather bending 
under the weight of years : he was mark- 
ed with the small pox, and was of *a ra- 
ther blunt address : liecominouiy resigned 
the labour of talking to his junior eoT- 
league Kwang, though Sa<>’s permanent 
rank was much greater than Kwang’s ; 
Soo was of the first rank, and wore a 
red button on his cap ; Kwane had only a 
Cl ystal one ; they were however now both 
Kin-cime, imperial comnibsinners, which 
for the time being confers the greatest 
dislinction. 

Cliinese gentlemen are always dressed 
and prepared, the moment they arrive at 
a landing place, to see com|>any ; and 
when they reach the shore, thei-e are 
crowds of vi.sltors waiting on tliem. This 
is not our usage ; and we generally require 
a sliort space of time to elapse, after 
arriving at a place, ere vve can receive 
formal visitors. This circumstance more 
than once caused sliglit embarrassment, 
which a knowledge of the usage would 
have prevented. 

When Kwang and Soo were announced, 
his Lordship was in his dressing-gowo, 
and said he could not receive them at 
that moment, but would prepare for them 
in a very short time, and forthwith re- 
quested the two commissioners to come 
to his boat : the commissioners came, and 
his Lordship put his coat on ; but when 
S(K) and Kwang were informed that the 
Embassador was not icady to receive 
them, they said they would defer the visit 
til! the next day, in the mean time re- 
questing that some me.‘««enger from his 
Lordship would call on them ; according- 
ly, Messrs. Toone, Davis and Morrison 
waited on them, and heiiig seated, the 
Legate desired them to invite his Lordship 
and the other gentlemen of the embassy 
to au imperial entertainment the next 
morning early ; however, nine o’clock 
was finally agreed ou as the hour, it be- 
bg deemed prndent on our part to break- 
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fast at home, befoie going to tlie foirnal 
repast to be given in the name of tlie Em- 
peror. Soo and Kwang furtlier lequested 
that they might be favored with a copy of 
the Piince UegeiJt’s letter to the Emperor 
of China, tliat they might forvvar<l it to 
Court. To this request it was leplied, an 
answer would be given the tollowing day. 

Tuesday, August 13 th.-^At the hour 
appointed, the Embassador, commission- 
ers, and gentlemen of llie embassy, went 
iu proce'^sion to tlie hall of Chang oui* 
conductor, which was situated iu the 
town, or as it is called in Chinese (dif- 
ferently from other towns) the Wei, of 
Teen-tsiri. Tlie band preceded ; next fol- 
lowed the guard with colours flying, head- 
ed by Lieut. Cooke, and the Hon. j\Ir. 
Somerset, on hor^eback ; the Embassador 
in his robes followed : the first commis- 
sioner diessed in a fellow commoner’s 
gown and cap, and tiie second cointnis- 
.siouerinhis \Viiidsoi uniform, succeeded ; 
the Hon. Mr. Aml erst, and gentlemen of 
the embassy in sedan chairs, closed the 
procession. Tlie hall where the enter- 
lainnicnt was given, was about a mile 
from our boats. The street') weie crowd- 
ed by people, who by oi tier of govein- 
meiit pieseivcd a profound silence; the. 
Legate seemed to take credit to himaelf 
for its being so, by asking, at the inter- 
view, if it were not so. 

On enteiing the hall we pas«:eil through 
a large loom, in which were varloU'i pic- 
parations (or a pla) and a fea^t. Kite <»f 
the party, the Kinhavadoi, two coiuims- 
sioners, Mr. Auiheist and Mr. Morrison, 
were conducted by a side door to an inner 
apartment, in which Kwang, Soo, and 
four T-iitar .-ecietaiies from court, were 
waiting 0111 unit'al. The other gentlemen 
remained witlonit, amusing thcmse.ves 
by surveying the ornament* of the outer 
couit. Wiiliin, tiie Tart.us look the left 
side of the room, and gave to llie Englbh 
theright-h.nid side. Kwang, alter a few 
connuon civilities, said that we wcie 
about to paitake of an iinpciiul feast, in 
whicli tfiey would join with u«, and that 
U vvut the custom on sucli occumohs fust 
to give iliunk'* to ins Inipei ial Muje.sry, 

• and titen sit duvMi lo the ha't ; and that 
la giving fhank'i it '\ ns wished we would 
JOlifate then manner of doing if, vvliieh 
was hy pel funning the t-an-.kwci-lcvv- 
kow beiou* a falde at wliirli Ins MajeNfy 
was supj>o‘'t‘fl to Mf. (hi the (itfier sitle 
it wa> icpiied hv the Enil)a'>culoi , that In; 
felt the tiighc't p<i>'iblo veneration ami 
re^pecr for i.is Imptiial Maje-tv, and 
Wou'd cordially return thank'* tor llic eo- 
tertaltiment ahoir to !'»■ given, only lie 
would wish to i!'» it in t ie way that vvaN 
Usual With the Ihuiisii. In the Impeii.il 
Majesty’s, pie-Huicu he wuulr} kneel on one 
knee and bovv tin: head ; wh.ilr, with the 
J| 44 ilioQ of kissing tiie King’s ham), as a 


mark of affection, was what he did to his 
own sovereign ; that the Tartar form was 
exceedingly proper for the subjects of the 
Kmpeior of Cliina ; tliat though our form 
was different, tliey must not infer that we 
weie less respectful. On the present oc- 
casion the Embassador was prepared to 
make a low bow, as frequently as the 
Tartar gentlemen knelt ; to preserve a 
decorous and uniform appearance, and for 
that reason alone, as in his appreheusioa 
he paid as much respect by Ixiwing once 
as by bowing twenty times. 

The Legate said, the feelings (rf the 
heart must be expressed by some external 
sign;” “granted,” it was replied, “our 
mode of expressing them is that we have 
mentioned ; and it is the mode which the 
King of England has conimanded the Em- 
bassador to follow, as the present Em- 
peror’s father was pleased graciously to 
accept that mode from Lord Macartney.” 
Soo at first affirmed, that Lord Macartney 
performed the Tartar ceremony^ (as, fM* 
bievity’s sake, we shall hereafter call the 
tin ice kneeling and nine times striking tire 
heuil against the ground), and referred to 
Sir George Staunton’s recollection to con- 
firm what he said. On further conversing, 
however, he admitted that Lord Macart- 
ney performed our ceremony the first time 
he saw the late Emperor ; but at a subse- 
quent period he performed the Tartar ce- 
remony, in consequence of Keen-lung 
being displeased with, the first mode. 
When a^ked at what place the performance 
of the Tartar ceremony by the late Em- 
bas.sador occuned, he was unable to say* 

’I'lie Legate then proceeded to say, that 
the Tartai ceremony was indispensable ; 
tliat witiiout it our intentions by the visit, 
which vveie he believed to cultivate amity, 
would be unaccomplished, and a coutiary 
effect produced. The Legate was assured 
that his view of the intention of our visit 
was correct; and it was sincerely hoped 
no such consequences as he apprehended 
would occur, tlie Embassador had too 
much confidence in the gracious disposi- 
tion ot hi« Majesty to anticipate any such 
result; his liberal mind would certainly 
accept what was graciously accepted by 
iiis father ; for we must still use that 
language, Loid Macaitney was never 
inaile to know, that Keen-lung was dis- 
)»lea''ed with the ceremony which he per- 
forrneil. Kwang said, “ the Emperor 
w'ould be angry with the King of England 
the gentlemen interpreting replied, “ that 
will be *0 offensive, I dare not say it ;” 
“ well then,” added he, “ do not mention 
It and it was accordingly reseived to be 
communicated after the conference was 
closed. 

The Ihnbassador apprehending that we 
toahl not come to an amicable conclusion 
with tlie argument, in which one of the 
secreiailed, a smai't young man, some- 
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times joiued^ proposed to dispense with 
the banquet that moniiiig) and resume 
the subject on our auival at Peking; the 
Legate said to that, ‘‘ we will not be vio- 
lent this morning ; return thanks in your 
own way, and whatever it be, we shall 
report it to Court, as is our duty, and wait 
for his Majesty’s pleasure; you will give 
offence if jou do not conform : we warn 
you of the consequences ; dc not reflect 
on us hereafter.” Old Soo joined in, 

do not reflect ou us hereafter.” The 
Embassador assured them that he had a 
strong reliance on the gracious acceptance 
of his Imperial Majesty, and wiiatever oc- 
curred, he should by no means reflect on 
them. Kwang thought we began to waver, 
and sat it out a little longer ; uigingover 
again the same arguments as belore. As 
they did not succeed, Kwang said, “ we 
will return tliaiiks, each iu his own way; 
do not view our foim contemptuously 
and we ntse to go to the least prepaied. 
When we came to the door of the room, 
the little Legate turned lound (old .Soo 
being befoie liim) and sciewing up Ids 
arch mouti', to he very setious and im- 
piessive, said, ** do conform', imitate us! 
if you do not, it will not be well 1” Of 
course it pioduced noctiaiige in the Eiii» 
bassador’s lesolution ; who, when he en- 
tered the banqueting loom, dcsiicd the 
gentlemen, who had waited long, and be- 
gan to apprehend all was not riglit, to do 
what he did In point of ceicmony, neither 
iiioie not less. 

We weie conducted to the lovser end of 
the room, at one corner of which was a 
table with a Sf^fijicircitl.ir .■'creen behind, 
and a piece of jellow cloth hanging be- 
fore. Soo and Kwang had some liifr.culty 
in deciding wliich was the proper onier 
in which the Embassador and coinniis- 
siouers should stand. It being flnally 
settled, a ma>tci of ceiemonies trave the 
word ; on hearing which, Soo and Kw.u.g 
knelt down and put (heir foreheads to llie 
ground, lai^ed their I’ndic'. ciectoii their 
knees and then put ihc ft.icheid down a 
second time, raided the body agaoi, still 
kneeling, and a thiid time put the ton la ad 
to the ground. When ilteir l’.cad> u'ciit 
to the siroiiiid, the Emba>sadoi made a 
low bow’ standing. '1 his \’. as done a se- 
cond and a third time, and con.slituted tl;c 
San-kwei-kcw-kow, “ ilnee kneclingT* 
and nine pio^tratioiis.” Thl^ bclngovei, 
we advanced to the higher end of the 
room to sit down to the banquet, and tiie 
play becan. 

The upper end of the loom was raised 
about a foot higlier tliin the liiwcr end, 
with piliais maikimc the limits of tiie 
former; thiee low’ cu^iiions weie placed 
on the licht liaud side, for iiie»Embas- 
sador and two commis'sioncis. On the 
lower floor were pieces of ud clotli lU a 
line w^h the cushions^ for ti.c geutleaieu 
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of the embassy. Soo and Kwang sat op- 
posite to the commissioners, and on the 
lower floor, on a line with them, were 
two orthiee military men, the Tartar se- 
cretaries, and Chang. We were com- 
pelled by this aiiangement lo sit cross- 
legged. Some of our part) , incapable of 
thus, stretched their legs under the tables, 
which was not easy to effect, as the tables 
were, not more than twelve or sixteen 
inches high. Each table had a f<d&e top 
removeable at pleasure, and by this means 
the wliole was taken away and a new 
course brought on at once. The repast 
was not continued long. 7 he 'rirtars 
ate little, as they had probably, like our- 
selves, bieakfasted before. 'Hie dishes 
were iu very good style ; but fiom the 
awkward posture in which we sat, it was 
a most uncomfortable meal. Kw’ang and 
Soo gave the signal for takinc wine, which 
in China is done by the whole party at the 
same time. 'I'he play, as is usual in 
China, went on all tlie time of the ban- 
quet. It seemed a nntbological piece, in 
which the monsters of the deep are in- 
troduced. 'riie dresse.s weie splttulid. 

Wlien we rose fiom the banquet, a 
laitre colleitiou of vaiions coluuied silks 
weio pie'tnied in the name of liis Ma- 
je'*)', for whiclj w’e e.xpiessed our tiianks, 
and the paiiy w liiili .U flist wue in the 
inieiloi ap.uunent again letired thither* 
7'he l.egate entered agiiin on t‘ie subject 
of the ceremony, with ari'imu’iir.s similar 
to those .'^hcrtdy nientioned. The young 
secretHiy .«-liowed an cmrline ot the man- 
ner of om ihteiuled lect'ption, and spoke 
much ot the gracious dispoi-jtion of the 
Emperor ; that we should he admitted 
to an impel ial feu^t, n play, and see the 
gardens,' and so on. 7'iie tiled lo 

woik ou the feelings of the Lmb:is.«a(lor 
a father, aiul (k’<iicd him to have a 
due regard to i'he w'«‘liare of hi^' ■'on, Mr. 
Amlifi^t, then pic'enl, w Ik* in the case 
of compliance would he hlcvsid with the 
gracion> recanls ot the Gieat Empcior; 
which ideas all met witli appiO[>nate an- 
Swciain the tone of pertect cordiality. The 
Legate w i>liCd to ascertain exai fly if:e form 
of ouroremony, and desin tl fne Einbas- 
.''Udor to -how’ him. 'rhir« Wds a reque-t 
that could mit well he eomi lied with^ 
but lo enable liim to see the f(*rni, ami to 
aicommodate a- far as pi>'«il)Ie, l.'ju! 
Amheist caused tl'.c boy to kiuel dow'ii on 
one knee, and bow tiie head an*! ki-s- his 
fathei’s hand; ‘‘this,” .-aid tiie Em- 
bassador, “ is om ceiemony, and to per- 
torm it once wo eon.-ider as .stiong aa 
cxpicssio’i of veneialion as to perfoii’i it 
twenty times; if it he his Impciial M;- 
jesi) ’.s ish that I .should icjnar it nii'u 
times, latiiertlian perfoiin it once, I will 
cheerfully comply w ifh hi' w I'hes in th.il 
\Vc now prep.iied to t;d:e our leav'e, 
and a copy ot the Eiincc Regent’s letter 
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to tbe Emperur was given to Soo and 
Kwang, for the information of the mi* 
cister.’^, at their very urgent leqiiest. 

The^mha^sador and suite leturiied to 
their boais in ce'isiou, as on Mieir way 
to the iinpeii'd banquet. Some thought 
that a victor) had tins day been gained; 
hut the le^s sanguine did not cherish any 
high ex| ectaiions from wl’at had occurred. 
Chang aftcrwai (Is iufoimed us that the 
Emperor was in a great rage, when he 
heard that we iNtoo(i, whilst his own 
people weie kneeling and knocking heads. 

The Cliii.cse attached to each boat a 
military iifficer and two soldiera. Some- 
times men wearing a crjstal ora blue 
button were attached to the Embassa- 
dor’s, at other limes officers wearing a 
white stone button, hi the province of 
Chih-le (for so the province usually railed 
Pechele is more familiarly denominated) 
a middle-aged robust man, wlio held the 
rank in Cidna called Pa tsung, was at- 
tached to his Lordship’s boar. His name 
was Ko^ and to ha^e given him lii-* proper 
title be would have been called Kn-poo* 
yay ; but as Ins title was uuineaning to 
the mO'l ot our party, and it was difficult 
to distinguish him b\ the single sy|),,bie 
Ko,be was denominated Commodore Ko. 
He was a biisiiiiig man, and generally 
ready to oblige ; at )ea>t was considered 
so for a long lime ; turrher acquaintance 
made many doubt this, and be obtained 
the appellation of he ng ** a good old 
soul, and a big old ro;;ne.” Commodore 
Ko will alwa)*M l»e remembered by most 
of the gentleim ti of theeinbassy. Chang 
alio put two seivauts into the Eiuba'» 
sador’s boat, w lio were well-meaning aud 
useful men. One of them obtained the 
appellation of “ old blow-haid,” from 
bis being short of breath ; the other was 
too sedate and quiet to acquire any ri- 
diculous epithet. Chang al-o attached to 
IVIr. Mo^ri^on a faiihfiil active young man, 
who assumed the citaracter of a Shoo-pan, 
or writer in public offices. These three 
persons would have accompanied the em- 
bassy to Canton, had not Kwang set his 
face against it, agreeably to what appear- 
ed to be his uniform system of dis- 
cooraging a free intercourse with the na- 
. tives, in order to prevent our obtaining 
information respecting the government or 
the country. 

August 14. — We again were put in mo- 
tion to proceed to the capital. The well- 
known giaiii boats were lieie seen in con- - 
.*;iderable iiumlier.' , and, from their uni- 
form structni*' and decorated sterns, pre- 
sented an interesting sj>ertacle. They go 
in large Het ts. Wherevei they occuned, 
they were moored on one sideofthe river 
to allow Hie Embd'S to pa>s. On com- 
mon occasions every other species of ves- 
sel must give way to them ; they stop 
for no man ; the progress of grwn to the 


capital must not be delayed. A scardty 
of water in the course of their voyage, 
sometimes impedes them : it is, however, 
always an affair seriously taken up by 
government. ^ 

In the evening Soo and Kwang called 
on the Embassador and comriiissjoners ; 
they returned the copy of his Koyal High* 
ness the Prince Regeut’*i letter, and said 
it was a good letter. They ul>ject('d only 
to the term Hwam;-kaou, applied to the 
late Emperor. It is, they said, not the 
usage to speak of him by that term. Also 
the Word Heiing, “ brother,” from the 
Prince Regent to the Emperor, was inad- 
missible ; they could not take upon them 
toforwaid it to Court, and begged that 
the words should be taken away alto- 
gether. To this no positive answer was 
given. They acain insisted on tlie happy 
effects of conforming to the ceremony, 
and contrariwise. Old Soo threw out, ia 
a rather gruff tone, tiiat the Russians bad 
been rejected for their non compltauce, 
and their cfdumerce interrupted ; and 
hinted that it would be the same with us. 
He was told that in comparison with na- 
tional honour that was a .«mall matter* 
The interruption of commerce was never 
axalii mentioned by him or any other per- 
son. Kwang thiew out what his own 
better knowledge would scarcely let him 
UJter, viz. that as there i>« hut one sun in 
the heavens, so there is but one soveielgD 
III the world, which soveieien is the 
Emperor of China;, to him a!! kings owe 
homage and snbmisMon. It excited a 
timrnmr on the other side, but was too 
ridiculous to be serioussly opposed. It 
was meieiy said, that was nut admitted. 

Abi)ul this time the two Legates, Soo 
and Kwang, entivattd to be favoured with 
a sight of the gold box containing the 
Prince Reijeni's letter ; they were accord- 
ingly favoured with it one evening. They 
asked anxiou'^Iy whether the translation 
was to he inclosed in it, and were answer- 
ed in tile affiimative. 

August 15. — In the morning, Soo aud 
the Legate called, and said that his Im- 
perial iMajesiy had sent down an order to 
dispense with the band. They showed 
a copy of the imperial edict. As usual, 
the Emperor had Interlined with red ink 
one of ttie Lejjate’s dispatches in lefer- 
ence to the band, “ These may be with- 
drawn/’ This was thouglit a strange re- 
mark, and ratlier indicating a weakcapri- 
cicus mind. U was said to the Legate, 
that the band were f(‘w and innocent ; 
that to separate them from their compa- 
nions, and deprive the Embassador of the 
pleaMiie of hearing them was ungracious ; 
he w’Hs l>eg 2 ed to represent jt again. 
Kwang flsked of what use they were ; he 
would take care and send iliem down 
safely to the ships. As to the use, it was 
replied, they were just of the same use 
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as many other things which contribute to 
Innocent amusement and ornament. The 
ships, the speakers knew, were probably 
gone, but they evaded saying any thing 
about them.' The conference broke up 
without any hnal decision of the question. 
The impiacticabiiity of ^endiug them back 
soon appeared, and uotliing more was ever 
said about tliem. From the cheerful ef- 
fect which they had on our uvvu party, 
and the great inteiestthey excited amongst 
Ciiinese of ail ranks, they proved a most 
useful part of tlie retinue. 

Id the evening, a message came to say 
that Son and Kwaog proposed to cal! im* 
mediately. They were accordingly re- 
quested to come. When Kwang reached 
the edge of the boat, anger was evidently 
marked in his countenance. He was 
scarcely seated ere he said, that tliey had 
heard with s^rpri^e that the sliips had 
left. Provisions Imd been carried od* to 
them, but they were not there ; where 
had they gone ? Where they were at 
this moment, it was replied, was not 
known. Every person knew very well 
that for such large vessels the gulf of 
Pe-che-lee was very unsafe ; that whilst 
the Embassy lay there much apprehension 
was felt for the safety of the ship«. It 
wtis extremely difficult to go to the south- 
ward against the monsoon ; and tlie ships 
would probably precede his Excellency, as 
in the last Embassy. Kwang said, he 
knew the uiisafeuess of tlie anchorage, 
but they ought to have been informed of 
the Intention to depart ; and his Majesty’s 
permission obtained, as in the la>t Em- 
bassy : that we had been guilty of a Puh- 
she, >. e. doing what is not right. It 
was said, iu reply, liad the question ever 
been asked, a caudid and direct answer 
would have been given : if there was auy 
fault, their’s was the fault in not asking. 
The Legate said, that the tenor ot bis 
conversation, in frequent allusions to the 
ships, supposed their remaining; and if 
they were not to remain, it should have 
been said so: lie supposed the Embassa- 
dor intended it, and the fault rested with 
the person who had been the medium 
(turning at the same time to that person, 
and holding up his Anger, said), ** it is 
your fault.” That pt'rson, a man of warm 
temper, and who had given his opinion 
against doing any thing that could be con- 
strued by the Chinese into a want of per- 
fect candour, and against silence respect- 
ing the ships in particular, said, ** If I 
must be accu.sed thus innocently, 1*11 l>e 
tlie medium no longer drawing back 
at the same time iu bis chair. Soo then 
took up the conversation with another 
gentleihan who spoke Chinese. Kwang, 
looking at the Embassador, pursed upp h;s 
old-fashioned mouth, and put his lingers 
on it, bignif)iuif he was now dumb, from 
not knowing a language common to both. 
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The Embassador, always of a conciliating 
disposition, said sometliing in favour of 
the integrity of the person who had been 
interpreting, which was communicated 
through another medium to the Legate, 
and added, ** We will lay aside mutual 
reciiioination, and discuss the question 
amicably t” the pei’sou accused commu- 
nicated 4hts; ^d Kwang resumed his 
ustially cheerful goodnatnred tone of 
voice. It was finally ageeed that the ideas 
mentioned above respecting the uusafety 
of the anchorage off 'I'a-Koo, &c. should 
be committed to writing in Chinese im- 
mediately, and sent to the Legate to be 
forwarded to court. This was done, and 
the question of the ships set at rest. The 
commanding officer at 'I'a-Koo was de- 
graded for nut having given the first in- 
formation of the departure of the ships ; 
and Chang was oi dered to go and inquire 
o!i the coast of Shau-tung about them. 
He nsedetrectually his indueoce at court 
to have this order dispensed with. 

August Ifi. — Early in the morning a 
messenger came from Soo and Kwang, 
saying, that they had received from court 
au imperial edict .of importance, which 
they wished to coma^uincate. The Em- 
bassador andCummi.^'sioners were scarcely 
out of bed ; but they rose immediately, 
and sent to say when they were ready. 
Instead of the Legate and Soo coming, 
the conductors of tlie Embassy, Chang 
and Yin, came, and being seated, said, 
“ The purport of the Emperor’s edict is 
this— by conforming to the Tartar cere- 
mony, viz. kneeling three times and nine 
limes putting the forehead to the ground, 
you may proceed to courtanri be gracious- 
ly received ; — if you decline to conform, 
neither the tribute nor the Embassador 
can be received— you may return ; say, 
“ Yes or no.*’ Lord Amherst and the 
two Commissioners declined giving an 
answer to the conductors of the Embassy. 
They said, “ We rose from our couches 
to receive the Imperial Commissioners, 
Soo and Kwang ; we wait their arrival.** 
Chang and Yin urged, but urged in vain, 
that an answer should be given to the 
message they had brought ; alleging, that 
to .vend them back without an answer, 
put them in au unpleasant situation, in* 
asiouch a.« it made them appear useless. 
The Embassador, however, was firm, and 
they were obliged to depart without an 
answer. 

Soo and Kwang then came, and deliver- 
ed the purport of his Majesty’s will in 
much the same terms, and clos^ by asking 
what was to be done. It was propo^, that 
if some of bis Imperial Majesty’s mini- 
sters would perform the Tartar ceremony 
before his Iloyal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent’s picture, the Embassador would 
perform it before the Empeior ; Kwang 
said, with a countenance half sne!vli|l 
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and half dissatisfaction, “ To what are 
we to perform the ceremony ? we are not 
sent to England — if we were, ne would 
not object to perform it.” This last ex- 
pression was taken hold of, and replied 
to thus : “ If the Emperor will in writ- 
ing declare it to he his will, that, incase 
of an Embassador going to England, that 
Embasador shall perform the Tartar ce- 
remony, 1 will perform it to the Em- 
peror.” 

The fact is, that all such propositions, 
as they imply a perfect equality, are more 
offensive to the Chinese and Tartars than 
deeliuing to perform their ceremony. 
Kwaug said, that he and his colleague, 
Soo, did not dare to make any such pro- 
postil to court ; such a question could 
not be discussed as between equal states. 

The Embassador urged that such a 
statement as he had made, brought round 
an arrangement in the last Embassy, and 
it might do so now ; the Emperor Kang- 
be had himself proposed something simi- 
lar in his time, in reference to the Rus- 
sians— if the Legate and hi- colleague 
would not transmit any statement of the 
Embassador’s views, he iiiust chaige the 
rupture on them. They replied, “ We 
have already incurred a Puh-she, a charge 
of having done wrong, from his Imperial 
Majesty (the Ta-hwang-te), and we dare 
not make any such proposals ; if we be 
withdrawn, and other persons appointed, 
perhaps those persons may take upon 
them to transmit such sentiments ; we 
dare not.” 

As to the case of the Russians and 
Kang-he, he had heard something of that 
Emperor’s causing a person of inferior 
rank (about the third degree) to perform 
the ceremony before an altar, ou or be- 
hind which, an image of the God of the 
Rnssians was placed ; but he believed it 
was merely traditional ; it was not found 
in any authentic records. Kwang, in 
broken interrupted language, hinted that 
we could perform the ceremony, and re- 
present it in England as we pleased. To do 
pne thing, and say another, was declared 
to be impossible, and the Legate did not 
mention it again. 

Old Soo dwelt on the happy effects of 
confi»rmity, viz. being invited to an im- 
perial banquet, seeing a play, and walk- 
ing in the gardens. To receive homage, 
and to displiiy its own pomp anil grandeur, 
are the objects which the Chinese court 
proposes to itself in admitting foreign 
embassies. The bad effects, Soo added, 
will be your going away in disgrace, and a 
stoppage of the trade between the two 
nations; as had been the case with the 
Russians. The la.st clause was uttered in 
an under tone. To his tone of intimida- 
tion a high tone was opposed, and it was 
, 11 ^ that the stoppage of the trade was 
'comparatively a small matter — since they 


would not accept of any of the above pro- 
posals, nor yet transmit a paper from the 
Embassador, or bis sentiments in their 
own form, so that they might reach the 
Emperor’s ears — since they refused all 
these, and affirmed that the result of any 
thing less than unconditional compliance 
must be his departure, he was ready to 
depart — and in this abrupt termination 
of the negociatinn, still thanked them for 
their personal civilities — he did not re- 
flect on them. 

In all these conferences Kwang adopted 
the privacy of English usage. The Chi- 
nese affect to do every thing in public, 
with a crowd of attendants around them. 
He could not well order out his own peo- 
ple ; but he often desired an English gen- 
tleman present to keep them out. 

It was now determined that the boats 
should turn abont, and go down the 
stream to a more convenient anchorage, 
there to wait for the return of the presents 
and baggage (which had been hurried on 
to Tung-cliow), as well as for further 
advices from Peking. 

We were within abont thirty miles of 
the capital of China. At breakfast, the 
Embassador mentioned to the gentlemen 
of the Embassy the alteration in our des- 
tination which had taken place, and 
whichj when the gentlemen had returned 
to their own boats, was carried into 
effect. The Embassy fell down the stream 
to a pleasant situation on the left bank of 
the river, called Tsae-yuen, “ the vegeta- 
ble gardens.” 

The dispatches from court at this time 
were, according to poor old emaciated 
Chang, what he called, grinding and 
gnashing his teeth as he uttered the 
words, Yentih h’han, extremely stern 
and severe.” The compliment paid them, 
by sending nearly half the circumference 
of the globe, a man of high rank from 
an independent, powerful, and enlighten- 
ed country, with rich presents, prepared 
to use the most respectful language, and 
go down on one knee to the sovereign— 
is all rejected, and a peremptory demand 
made that he shall perform an act of 
homage, such as lliey exact from thn 
smallest, weakest, and most uncivilised 
state in tlie petty islands of the Soo-loo 
Sea. 

Such was the demand ; compliance was 
refu.-ied ; and the threat of rejection be- 
gan to operate. During tbe whole of the 
16th, we remained at Tsae-yuen ; most 
of the gentlemen walked on shore at a 
small distance from the boats. In the 
meantime the government seemed to have 
made up its mind to try the British Em- 
bassador a little farther. 

AbguSt 17th. — In the morning, Chang, 
Yin, and the young secretary mentioned 
above, waited on Lord Amherst and tbe 
two commissionets, to say that tbe two 
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propositions made yesterday were such 
as they did not dare to report to the Em- 
peror, nor even to mention when in his 
Majesty’s presence. However, they would 
again write to court and intreat his Ma- 
jesty to accept of the Le, or ceremony 
proposed by Lord Amherst, viz. to koeel 
on one knee and bow the head three 
times ; which act, in compliance with 
the Emperor’s wish, would be repeated 
tlirice. An official note, promising to do 
this, was required and given. It was, 
however, distinctly specified that tliis Ta- 
le-grand ceremony could be performed no 
where but in the Emperor’s immediate 
presence ; that the Embassador did nut 
like the idea of (Yen-le) practising any 
ceremooy,as he had been many years fami- 
liar with the forms of a court. After this 
arrangement, our boats again got under 
weigh to ascend the stream, and proceeded 
towards Pe king. 

August 20th.— In the evening, the boats 
of the Embassy came to, at tlie distance 
of about two miles from Tung-chow, 
near a temple at which tlie last Embassy 
was lodged, but which was now to be 
occupied by other guests from court. The 
boats lay together in a very crowded man- 
ner, owing to the narrowness of the 
stream, which ceases here to be naviga- 
ble, at least to such boats as those em- 
ployed for the Embassy. 

Here, according to the custom of China, 
Soo and Kwang waited our arrival. It 
t was too late to desire the Embassador to 
leave his boat ; but they requested Mr. 
Morrisou would go and see the Kung- 
Kwan, or house prepared by government 
for the reception of the Embassador. It 
was a house wiiicb had been occupied by 
trading people, and was fitted up fur the 
present occasion : within the gate was a 
small court-yard, next a range of build- 
ings, with a passage in the centre to ano- 
ther court-yard beyond, in which was the 
principal apartment, designed for the Em- 
bassador. On the left side of the court- 
yard, there was a gate leading into ano- 
ther yard, in which was au inferior apart- 
ment. 'The Embassador’s was divided 
into three rooms ; Son and Kwang were 
standing there when Mr. Morrison arrived 
on horseback, accompanied by General 
Yin. “ You see,” said the Legate, “ bow 
gracious tlie great Emperor is, in order- 
ing so good an apartment to be prepared.” 
It was replied, “ No doubt the Embassa- 
dor is fully sensible of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty's goodness ; many tlianks to him.” 
The Legate himself, Imwever, thought the 
apartments would not contain all the 
suite, some would be obliged to remain 
in their boats ; indeed, when tliu house 
was examined by the gentlemen, most of 
them preferred remaining in their boats. 
The Legate proposed pitching tents in the 
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court, which he did, and which were oc- 
cupied by The officers of the guard. 

August 21. — In tlie morning, the active 
Tartar secretary came to announce the 
arrival of Tung-chow of Ho Kung-yay, 
“ Duke Ho his name in full is Ho-she- 
tae, which, if translated, would be “ Ho, 
great in his generation.” He is brother 
to the Empress ; was made a duke for his 
.services during the attack on tiie palace 
by the rebels in 1813. He was about 
thirty-five years of age, of the middle 
size ; stont, and possessing apparently 
great bodily strength and warmth of tem- 
per. Kwang afterwards charged the Em- 
peror’s barbarous conduct to the duke’s 
youth and self-confideiice, supposing the 
English would yield to him. He tben 
held several important situations, the 
chief of which was Le-fan-yuen-shaiig- 
shoo, “ President of the Board for Fo- 
reign Affairs principally the territories 
on the western part of the empire. With 
him came from court, Mub, the Le-poo 
Shang-shuo, President of the Board of 
Kites, a thin old man, who never spoke 
a word at any conference, and who was 
hence denottiinated by the English, “ the 
silent Muh.” Soo, the Kung-poo Shang- 
shoo, “ President of the Board of Public 
Works,” and Kwang still remained, but 
now took the lowest place. There are 
in China but seven of the Shang-Sboo or 
Presidents, attd three of the seven were 
now to confer with the English Embassa- 
dor, and finally destined to be dismissed 
from their employments on his account. 

These persons, as well as their secre- 
taries, were all Tartars, who weie, 
throughout, the responsible persons to 
whose care the Embassy was committed ; 
the* lower and laborious departments, 
were generally filled by Chinese. Tlie 
term, which the first of these adopt to 
express themselves, is Ke-jin, or, as they 
pronounce it, Che-jin, “ A man of the 
Standard or Banner,” or Ke-bea-jin, “ A 
man under the Standards.” T'be latter 
call themselves Han-jin, “ Men of Han.” 

The young secretary being seated, said, 
that the duke had that moment arrived, 
and was then washing his hands ; this 
requiring no answer ; a short pause en- 
sued, and he went on to give the duke’s 
character ; that he was a man of few 
words, but with him it was a word and 
au act ; very difiereut from the easy and 
little-meaning loquacity of some persons. 
If he meant, as he probably did, that on 
bis announcing Ho, the Embassador should 
propose to pay him the first visit, this in- 
timidating speech was not the way to 
carry his point. The Embassador merely 
said, “ Very well : I am informed of the 
duke’s arrival.” With that answer the 
messenger went away. 

It was next announced that tevoalfer- 
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sons, fire orsls^were coming from the duke. 
It was of course iotended^to give them a 
ciril reception. Accordingly the second 
Commissiuuer walked down tlie steps 
from the Embassador’s apartment to meet 
them, and made a bow to one of them, 
a very tall miin, who appeared to be the 
principal. They were all in their court 
dresses, and court bcals round their 
necks. The man to wiioiu Mr. Ellis bow- 
ed, so far from returning it, rushed past 
him with large strides and an affected 
grave, stern look, bounced up the steps 
into the chief apartment, and, followed 
by his comrades, took the principal seats. 
During all tills not a word was spoken ; 
but every person already felt highly iii- 
dlgnant, yet said nothing. The Embas- 
sador completely overturned the idea of 
giving tliem tlie precedence, by patting 
the English geiitiemeii above him, and 
himself taking the lowest place. These 
persons were afterwards nick-named 
“ The lads of Moogden* and by that 
name we shall now denominate them. 
Two only spoke that day. The very tall 
rude man first, and he who took the se- 
omd place, a prim, thiu-iipped, shi*iil- 
voiced, pock-marked man. The tall man 
began, Na yih ko she Ching kang she, 
** Which one is the principal iribote- 
bearer The Embassador was pointed 
out, with the reply. Na yih wei she Ching 
Wang Chae, ‘'That person is the Royal 
Envoy.*’ He then proceeded in a tone 
affecting great sternness and dignity. 

The ceremonies of the Celestial Empire 
are of vast importance, and indispensably 
binding; the tribute-bearer is required 
to attend to-raorrow morning in order to 
practise.** The Embassador replied, ** 1 
am not prepared to attend for any such 
purpose; when 1 see the Duke I will con- 
verse with him on that subject.** Tlie 
prim thin-lipped lad then put in his word, 
and asserted the vast importance and in- 
dispensably binding nature of the cere- 
monies of the Celestial Empire. He re- 
ceived the same answer as his haughty 
colleague. The English generally felt 
very indignant at the Lads of Moogden for 
the insolence of their manner. 

We must observe, in passing, 
that these subsequent animadver- 
sions, and the jocular tone in 
which the “ Lads of Moogden'* 
are alluded to, do not repair the 
loss of dignity incurred by giving 
indirect answers to their degrading 
questions. 

Having received their answer, they rose 
and rushed out of the room as they en- 
tered, without taking leave. 

The tone of iutimidarion, however, 
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was not yet given up ; it was to be tried 
again. 

Tlie next day, August 22, a request 
came to the Embassador from the Duke to 
meet him, not at either of their apart- 
ments, but at a third piaee, in the city of 
'J'ling-chow. Lord Amlierst and the Com- 
missioners accordingly consented to go 
thither. Tliis attempt to wave the ques- 
tion of precedence was thought to augur 
well. Ill the mean time, however, it was 
deemed proper to prepare in Chinese a 
sealed memorial to the Emperor himself, 
in case of an unfavourable issue of the 
confeireiice. In it was expressed the 
gi'catest respect and veneration for the 
person of liis Imperial Majesty, as the 
sovereign of so great an empire. The. 
ceremony with which it was propo«e<l on 
thepait of the British Embassador to 
enter his august presence was stated, and 
his Majesty prayed, to accept of it, or to 
signify his gracious pleasure respecting 
Its return. This document the Embassa- 
dor took in his pocket. 

The day became overcast, and rain fell : 
the party watted some time, in the hope 
that it would clearup; but coiitraiiwise, 
the rain increased. The Duke and his 
party had already gone some time to the 
city; and it became necessary at last to 
brave the weather. Four or five persons 
went in chairs, and others in one-horse 
carnages, in which they had A foretaste of 
the distressing jolting afterwards to be 
suffered on their journey to Yuen-inlng- 
yuen. The officers of the guard rode on 
horseback, and got completely drenched, 
’ilre road to the town wiis dirty and slip- 
pery to a degree that could he exceeded 
by nothing but the streets of Tung-chow, 
where the poor creatures who carried the 
chairs were up to the knees in water. 
The party finally arrived at theHeo-yuen, 
or Literary Hall of Tung chow. There was 
no anti-chamber in which a person could 
sit down ; and the Erabassadoi had to 
stand a few minutes till our arrival was 
announced. Four persons were invited 
into the room in which the Duke was ; 
It being small was assigned as a reason 
for not more going. Mr. Amherst bore 
his father’s train. 

Tlie Che-chow, or magistrate of the 
town, was in wailing. He was a person 
who ai first professed to be very civil, 
but who, from the trouble the public ser- 
vice gave him, soon changed his tone 
and manner ; and his eyes, wliich at no 
time looked straight before him (for he 
squinted much] indicated the utmost 
aversion. He said that Sze ko jin, “ four 
mm** were to go in; old Cliaug, who 
was ateo of the party, corrected him, and 
said, Sze-wei, “ lo\xr gentlemen** 

A small court-yard, not defended from 
the rain, was to be crossed. By the aid 
ol ninbrellas this was t ffected, and a bam- 
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hoo hanging screen being raised, discovered 
the Duke, Muh, and Kwang, standing 
about three or four feet from the door, 
with their faces towards it. The Embas- 
sador made an inclination of the head, 
which the Duke did not return in any 
way, but beg.iii in a loud stern tone: 
“ We are especially sent here by the 
Great Emperor to see the ceremony pro- 
perly performed.” Mr. Morrison said, 
“ Let the Embassador be seated, and then 
converse.” The Duke replied, his lip 
quivering with anger, “ We stand, and 
he also may stand.” This was explained 
to the Embassador, who said, *• Very 
well, we’ll stand.” The Duke was then 
desired to resume wliai he was aLout to 
say. He began. Teen woo leaug jih ; Te- 
woo urh Kwaiig ; as in heaven there are 
not two sous, so on earth there are not two 
sovereigns. The great Emperor is "reen- 
tsie, the son of heaven ; before him all 
kings should bow down. Vou know it 
(looking at Mr. Morrison, who had been 
seen reading Confucius, and which had 
reached the Duke’s ears) ; the ceremony 
insisted on was coeval with (Kae-Kwoj 
the commencement of tlie dynasty. — 
Feeling this to be no great length of time, 
lie added — it has existed from the highest 
antiquity, and Kang kae puh tih, cannot 
be altered, ” Without the performance of 
this ceremony, the Embassador and his 
tribute will be fortliwitli rejected and cast 
out t” throwing his hand trom him as he 
pronounced the last word. 

The Embassador, instead of yielding to 
the impulse of feelings such as this speech 
was calculated to produce, took no notice 
of the Duke’s rodomontade, hut with self- 
command, and in a firm tone, said, 
” That he considered the Emperor of 
China as one of the greatest sovereigns in 
the wiirld; and from his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent also consideiing him in 
the same point of view, he had sent him 
to compliment his Imperial Majesty. The 
ceremony which he proposed to perform, 
was the same as was performed by the 
last British embassador. Lord Macartney, 
aud which was gracigusly received by the 
late Emperor. 

Tile Duke’s face put on a smile at the 
first part of this speech, and he took a 
purse from bis side and gave it Mr. Am- 
heist; but when he heard the close, he 
replied, with warmth, ” The affairs of the 
last embassy were its own affairs ; those 
of the present embassy alone are what we 
will converse about.” He turned to Chaug, 
who was standing by, and said, •“ Do you 
lead them out, and explain fully what I 
have said, aud the reasons of it.” ’I'be 
Embassador being informed of fthis, saw 
pimnly tiiat nothing was to be done with 
the Duke then, and of course could not 
submit to be referred to a person of 
Chang’s rank to discuss the subject. He, 


therefore, asked the Duke if he might ex- 
pect to see him again. 

The Duke supposed that the Embassa- 
dor consideied the meeting as partaking 
of the nature of a visit, aud said, “ 'rids 
is not a visit ; it is an official meeting on 
national affaii's.” He was told tlie Em- 
bassador also considered it as such. He 
then said, “ Whether yon see me again 
or not,* depends on the resolution you 
choose to come to.” On hearing this, the 
Embassador took the memorial from bis 
pocket aud presented it to the Duke, say- 
ing, I’ll trouble you to transmit that to 
his Impeiial .Majesty.” The Duke, evi- 
dently disconcerted at such an unexpected 
occurrence, took it, looked at the address, 
turned it over, p,issed it to Muh, aud .said, 
“ It is sealed 1” Tlie Duke was taken 
down a peg or two by this reference to his 
master, and walked forward a few steps 
to see the ErobaSBador out. The whole 
party immediately returned to the Em- 
bassador’s house. A gratuity was given 
to the chair- bearers aud drivers of the. 
carriages. Chang’s servant, old blow- 
hard, undertook to distribute it ; and, 
according to Chinese usage, first told his 
master, to have his permission. Chang 
could not sanction it, in consequence, as 
he said on several occasions, ot the Em- 
peror’s taking the severest notice of any 
thing that could be construed into the re- 
ceiving of money. One of tire gentlemen of 
theEmbassy distributed with his own band 
the dollars to the poor men, who were 
thereby abundantly rewarded for the labour 
gone through on account of the English. 

The feelings of the English were this 
day a gooil deal roused by the insolence of 
the Duke’s manner, and the absurdity of 
his pretensions. At the first some were 
angry, at the latter all laughed. 

We were now at a stand till we could 
bear what the decision of bis Imperial 
Majesty was. Express after express went 
anil came in the course of the next day. 
Chung came to confer ; but as he could 
not conter with the Embassador, Mr. 
Morrisnu was the medium for the Eng- 
lish. Chaug, no doubt, was fully iu- 
stiucted what to say; but at the same 
time, it is probable he introduced ideas 
of his own ; and to separate what was 
absolutefy official from what was his 
own is not practicable. He did not 
seem at lieart favoui able to submission ; 
he always called it” tiieir Tartar cere- 
mony,” and disclaimed the idea of its be- 
ing Chinese. “ 'fhey were, ” he said, 
•• most tenacious of it ; so much so, that 
old infirm people, who could no longer 
kneel nor stand, were caused to raise 
themselves from the seat nu which they 
sat, and Tail down again with a bump, the 
number of times that others knocked their 
head.” 

He urged conformity, from our comity 
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being roluntary ; we had embarrassed 
them, not they us ; had we not come, 
they would neither have sent for us, nor 
complained of our staying away ; that 
what they valued was the ceremony, not 
the presents ; if they dispensed with it 
with regard to us, what were they to do 
with other nations ? 

It was argued on the other side, that 
they seemed to err in applying ancient 
roles which were suitable enough in re- 
spect of petty states around, which were 
really tributary, to modern powerful na- 
tions with whom they had heretofore had 
DO intercourse: that now they would do 
wisely to have different rules for different 
nations, accoriling as they were or were 
not tributary. To apply the same rules to 
Russia and to Britain, which they did to 
Lew-kew and Siam, was injudicious. As 
our dress and features weie different from 
theirs, so our forms of polite intercourse 
were different. A master in his own 
house with propriety dictated what forms 
he pleased to his servants j but when the 
seTTanls of another master came on busi- 
ness common to both families, it was not 
iBcumbent on the one to enforce the cere- 
monies of Ids liouse on the servants of 
life other; it shewed an enlarged mind 
to pass over these slight varieties; and 
his Imperial Majesty, in allowing the 
British Embassador to observe tlie cere- 
manies of his own court, would be still 
store and more admired. 

He was, however, urged to bring an 
official reply to the note given. He finally 
hronght in his hand the note itself ; and 
faid, that, as the name of the Embassador 
was not outside, it was contrary to rule 
lo forward it ; every person sending a 
sealed document to the Erapertrr must 
write vithontside bis name. However, 
the Duke had opened it. Some displea- 
sure was expressed at this as a mere 
qaibUr, as if, though the word “ Am- 
herst" was not there, the p'arase “British 
Embassador*' was not distinct enough. 
He acknowledged unofficially, that lie be- 
lieved it a pretence. “ If a sealed do- 
cument from the meanest subject was re- 
ferred to the Emperor, (said he,) how 
would tliey veuture to conceal a letter 
firom a foreign miuister ?" , 

He then said, if we would alter some 
expmsions in it, they would send it ; — 
if, ioatead «>f saying, “ the King of Eiig- 
lanil had cultivated amity with Keeu- 
lung,” we would say, that “ Keen-luug 
bad treated the King of England amica- 
bly.” This was concede^. Then he want- 
ed the phrase taken away, in which our 
wn ceremouy was proposed, and to have 
mserted that the Embassador would kneel 
•o both knees. This was rejected, as a 
ebildisb proposal ; for if that were done, 
ttc aiemorial itself became useless. 

After carrying it to the Duke again, he 
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brought it back aud desired we would 
withdraw it, for it could not (he affirmed 
in the name of the Duke) be sent to his 
Majesty. 

Ou the other side it was urged, that if 
the Embassador could not be beard, nego- 
ciation was at an end. With the note 
returned, Chang brought formulas of the 
intended mode of reception at court, which 
were received from him, but not carefully 
read and translated at the time, as it still 
remained quite uncertain whetherthe Em- 
bassy would proceed to court or not. 

Chang was now instructed to commence 
an attack on some of the persons of the 
Embassy, by way of intimidation. The 
gentlemen from Canton were causidered 
as mere traders, and therefore the Em- 
bassy was not properly filled up. One of 
the Commissioners, it was said, had been 
appointed, according to advices from Can- 
lOD, by the government of Euglaud, in 
consequence of his knowledge of the usages 
of the Celestial Empire ; but he, knowing 
those usages, failed in his duty, inasmuch 
as he dill not iuform the Embassador of 
them, aud persuade him to comply with 
the ceremony. It was insinuated that as 
far as regarded his future stay in Cgnton, 
he would consult his own interest by giv- 
ing the advise suggested. All the idle 
stories wliich bad reached tlie court, of 
the aviaries, splendid apartments, fine 
horses, &e. &c. possessed by Europeans 
living in Macao, were now applied to the 
indiridual alluded to. Various efforts were 
made lo stop Chang in this very improper 
harangue, and the Embassador made him 
understand lliat he was much displeased 
at the present iiiteiference with the per- 
sons of tile Embassy ; that as the Em- 
peror of Cliiua employed whom he pleas- 
ed, so did the government of England. 
Chang mumbled a sentence, as if asking 
if the King of England did not trade. 
The generS tone of the message seemed 
impertinent, and it was dismissed with 
indications of displeasure. 

Finally, a paper was brought pni-porting 
to be an edict from the Viceroy of Peking. 
The name of oue <lf the Commissioners 
was iutroduced into it, and an additional 
gnard ordered to watch the Embassador’s 
house, that no clandestine intercourse 
might lake place between the natives and 
the English. There was accordingly a great 
show that evening of an additional guard. 

Six days bad now elapsed since the in- 
terview with the Duke ; and the Chinese, 
(or rather Tartars) appeared to be pass- 
ing from one insult to another ; no an- 
swer bad been returned from bis Majesty, 
— it was therefore determined to write an 
official 4pte, aud demand that we should 
be informed of his Majesty’s pleasure re- 
specting our departure. 

The note was written, and carried to the 
Duke by Messrs. Hayne and Davis. 
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This note appears to have done away 
with the hope of our yielding, and there- 
fore the Duke sent by Cbaug to ask the 
Embassador to call once more, and also 
to request that he would introdnce the 
subject. The Embassador agreed to go. 

On arriving at the temple at which the 
Duke resided, we found chairs placed on 
the left side of the court-yard. The Duke, 
Moo, Soo, and Kwang, walked forward 
to receive the Embassador and Commis- 
sioners. The chairs were placed in two 
rows. The left-hand row was a little 
higher than the opposite. The Duke took 
the upper seat on the left-hand, and Lord 
Amherst on the right. 

The Duke commenced by a few remarks, 
in the form of question, as to the dis- 
tance of England from China, the time 
which the voyage occupied, and so on. 
He then asked, if Chang had explained 
every thing respecting the ceremony. The 
Embassador, on the other hand, wished 
to know what answer the Duke liad to 
give to his former note. The Duke said, 
it would be of no use to our cause to send 
it to his Majesty j and was proceeding to 
reason the propriety of homage from the 
King of England to the Emperor of Chi- 
na, as be did in the former interview. It 
was therefore thuught better to wave the 
subject, and to ask him, what he thuught 
could be done to justify the Embassador 
to his own governnieut ; would it be given 
in the name of tlie Emperor officially, that 
bis Majesty affirmed, on his own recollec- 
tion, that Lord Macartney performed the 
ceremony, and so on ? To a question put 
respecting the probable disposition of h:l 
Majesty, the Duke said, “ he couid give 
DO answer ; it miglit as well be asked 
him, whether he thought it would rain or 
thunder to-morrow. Tlie ways of tlie Son 
of Heaven were, like those of Heaven it- 
self, inscrutable.” Tlie Embassador said, 
“ he could not promise to comply ; how- 
ever, lie would in tiie course of the day 
send him a final answer.” In the after- 
noon an answer was sent, saying, the 
Embassador could not comply with the 
Tartar ceremony. 

The note had scarcely reached the 
Duke, when he and his party came to the 
Embassador’s house to pay a visit, and to 
say tiiat it was determined the Embassy 
should proceed to Court, at V'uen-ming- 
yuen, the next day. 

The Embassador and Commissioners, 
apprehensive that their note had been 
misnnderstood, asked the Duke if be were 
aware that they had written to say, they 
could not perform the ceremony. He 
seemed to say, “ yes,” and bowed his 
bead ; which all understood as affirming, 
“ you are to be received according to the 
forms you propose.” Kwang returned the 
same evening in order to hasten the de- 
partnre of the Embassy early the next 


moniing. He, when asked if tlie Embas- 
sador’s intention was fully understood, 
said, “ 'The Emperor is of an enlarged 
and liberal mind, and hence dispenses 
with your compliance.” 

The crisis of the negociation 
now approaches ; the following ac- 
count of it is curious and impor- 
tant. 

About half-way we stopped at a place 
intended for the refreshment of travel- 
lers ; and found some food prepared. But 
it being an attempt at English cookery, 
was neither English nor Cliinese. Tliere 
were neither knives and forks nor yet Hie 
small ivory sticks of the Chinese. 

At this place the Legate and Soo sent 
for a gentleman of the Embassy, and said, 
“ his Majesty has given a gracious inti- 
mation respecting the Embassador. He 
has fixed to morrow for seeing him.” This 
was communicated, to the Embassador, to 
whose appreliension it did not appear very 
gracious to be in such a violent Iiaste. The 
Legale said, “ Whether the Embassador 
be introduced or not to-morrow, let us 
settle wlien we get there; but in the 
mean time we must endeavour to arrive.” 

The Embassy passed withoutside the 
city of Peking when it was dark, and ar- 
rived at Yueu-miug-yuen soon after day- 
break on the moriiiug of the 29tb. Lead- 
ing down to the palace there is a pared 
path, along wliicli the wheels of the car- 
riages, which were according to usage 
driven fast, made a great rattling. Neither 
Soo nor Kwang could be permitted to ride 
in chairs here. Old Chang was on horse- 
back. 

Part of the gentlemen were conducted 
to the Embassador’s house, about a mile 
from the palace, 'fhe Embassador, the 
commissioners, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Abel, 
Mr. Griffith, Mr. Cooke, Mr. Abbot, and 
Mr. Somerset, were led direct to the 
palace gate. The road leads round the 
south-east corner of the court-yard be- 
fore tlie palace. Soo and Kwang were 
obliged to aliglit before turning the cor- 
ner. 

Here Soo and Kwang came to the Em- 
bassador’s carriage door, and desired iiim 
to alight to take a ctfp of tea. The two 
commissioners got first out of the car- 
riage. None of the party knew certainly 
wliere they were, but began to be ap- 
prehensive that some imposition was In- 
tended. Lord Amherst, being really fa- 
tigued by travelling all night a dafigerous 
road, pleaded indisposition, and said, he 
could ueitlier see any person nor transact 
any business till lie had taken rest. After 
mnch importnnity he aliglited from his 
carriage, and was led round the comer to 
a small unfurnished dirty apartment on 
the right-band side of the conrt-yani. 
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'i’here was a bench iu the room, cov^ered 
with white cotton felt, and which, ia the 
manner of the Tartars, serves for eithn* 
a seat or a bed. The paper of the roof 
was old and torn. A crowd of persons of 
all ages and ranks hlled the loom. llie 
English gentlemen, disappointed, vexed 
and weary, sat down on the bench. The 
Embiissador directed that the crowd 
should be desired to withdraw, and leave 
him alone. The crowd of Chinese and 
'J'ariar officers paid not the leajt atten- 
tion, but continued to press forward to 
see the strangers. Chang was desired to 
use his iufiuence orauthoiity; but here 
he possessed neither the one nor the 
other; he endeavoured to apologise for 
them from the novelty of the occurrence. 

A few minutes after enteiing this room, 
an invitation came from the Duke request- 
ing the Embassador, commissioners, and 
Mr. Morrison would go to his roonjs. 
The Embassador said he could unt see 
him then, and only begged to be led to 
the apartments intended foj him. The 
Duke then tnuie h:mself, and said, he 
wanted to intioduce the Knj! .is.'ador fo 
his Majesty, ’and added, “ tjaveyouthe 
letter.’” The Embassador without rising 
.'aid, that he felt uuw'ell, and begged his 
Imperial Majesty would cr.iciously decline 
requiring him fo attend that day. The 
Duke said, “ You shall use your owm 
ceremony.” The Embassador requested 
the Duke to supplicate his Majesty to de- 
cline requiring an audience. The Duke 
became very anxious. Tlie perspiration 
stood on his face. He went out — came 
again^took the Embassador by the arm 
to arte him away ; and told an attendant 
to help him. The Embassador sitook them 
trom him, and said, he would not go so, 
repeating the request to the Duke that he 
would report bis case to the Emperor, 
and Vntreat his Majesty’s acquiescence. A 
Dies>engercaoie to the door of the room, 
and in a tone of high anger called away 
the Duke. Poor Chang struck his thigh, 
aud called out “Ah! now they are in- 
censed ! a man who comes here should 
have DO will of his own!” from which 
we augured something bad. 

During the time that the Duke was 
going out and returning, several persons 
of rank came, stared at the English gen- 
tlemeo, and went away. One old gen- 
tleman, with a long sliver beard, came 
and uttered the wonis, Fa-lang-ke, with 
another Tartar-sounding word, which 
the writer of this did not understand. It 
was said to him, “ We are not Ei’ench, 
hut English.” Mr. Morrison requested 
the old gentleman fo turn out the crowd ; 
ft was M> rude for them to press into a 
small room in the way they did. He gave 
»o answer to this, but weiit his way. As 
aoon as he had gone out, a gentleman 
who knew the tneaniug of the 
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round badge which he wore on bis breast, 
informed the party that he was a Prince 
of the blood. Others wearing the same 
badge came in, took a rude stare, and 
went away again. 

Towardsthe close of this strange scene, 
a part of the rabble of oflicers left the 
room ; the others said they could not, 
they were ordered to be there. 

Chang now came in, aud said, there 
was a favorable reply from his Majesty. 
To announce it, the Duke came and said, 
“ His Majesty has graciously ordered his 
physician to wait on ttie Embassador. He 
may now go to his apartments.” The 
Duke was moreover ordered to see him 
thither. Men armed with swords then 
cleared a path through the crowd, and the 
Embassador proceeded, walking through 
the court-yard and round the corner, to 
the carriage. In passing the court the 
Duke accompanied us, and himself cuffed 
the crowd of Mandarins of various ranks, 
and kicked them to open a WKler path. It 
is probable that the Emperor himself from 
seme part of the palace had a view of the 
party walking acros.s the court, and that 
the Duke was showing off his activity and 
zeal; or that he was vexed, aud spent 
his rage on the first he dared to strike. 
He look the writer of this by the arm, 
aud squeezed it, saying something which 
was not heard distinctly enough to be 
r^nemhered. When round the corner he 
took a glance at the Embassador’s car- 
riage, got into hh chair, and was never 
seen again. 

The Embassador, Commissioners, and 
Mr. Amheist, again entered the carriage 
and, attended by a large retinue of Chi- 
nese officers, proceeded in slow state to 
the house provided for his Excellency. 
This house belonged to Sung Tajin, the 
amiable friend of the last Embassy, who 
Is DOW first minister of state, and was 
then absent in Western Tartary. It was 
an exceedingly handsome and spacious 
house. 

His Majesty’s physician came ; felt the 
Ambassador’s pulse, said he supposed the 
climate did not agree with him, and took 
liis leave. Soo and Kwaog were both pre- 
sent. Most of the gentlemen retired to 
sleep. Breakfast was served up, at which 
four only were present. His Lordship took 
something in his own room. He obtained 
a few of his packages, but no part of his 
toilet. 

In about two hours, Chang broBgbt the 
news that we were to leave immediately. 
His Majesty was greatly displeased," and 
had ordered our dismissal Instantly. This 
of course was quite unlooked for ; but 
what could be opposed to the caprice of a 
despot, surrounded by courtiers, who, as 
afterwards appeared from the Emperor’s 
own hand, did not dare to tell him that 
the Embassador had travelled all night. 
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and had not been at his own apartments 
when he was fraudulently brought to the 
door of the palace ? 

The writer of this was asleep when the 
message came. Major-general Yin came 
and awoke him, saying, All has gone 
wrong I Kwang wishes to see you ; you 
are to go away directly.** 

On going out half-dressed, Soo and 
Kwang were found together. Kwaiig was 
generally the spokesman. He said in a 
demure tone, “ His Majesty is angry, 
and requires you to go from this house to* 
day! What is to be done.^” It was re- 
plied, “ His Majesty’s will must be 
obeyed.— What do you say is to be done ?’• 
“ 1 know not ; 1 also am involved”— was 
the answer. He a<ide(i, “ We will send 
your things carefully back” — “ Talk not 
about things!” said the other, yet suf- 
fering under excessive tatigue, ** throw 
them into the sea, if you Uk^ ; but, 
regard persons.” 

At that fuomeiit the silent Moo came 
in, and Kwang addressed him, “ Are 
tliey to go ?” He replied, ** They are to 
go.” 

The decree it appears had gone forth, 
pi’obahly in a fit of anger, or a panic of 
fear, on the part of the Emperor. His 
courtiers, who sat hy, without opposing 
it, or staling facts, were either afiaid to 
risk his displeasure, or secretly hoped 
this very strong measure would produce 
intimidation and suhmi<^ion. 

Some of ilie gentlemen obtained with 
dithcuity a hancl-ha''iu and a change of 
lineu. The Embassador could not. The 
Chinese would not permit a box to be 
breugl.t into the house. The carts which 
liad not been unloaded were driven off. 
The Embassador’s house and court-yard 
were filled with officers of various ranks, 
and rude infeiiors, who kept staring in at 
the window, and thrusting open the door 
togrtze on the foreigners. 

The Embassador did uot hurry his de- 
parture, in order to give the com t time to 
think on the very harsh ami barbarous 
step which they had determined on. Chang 
Was told that we must dine cie we com- 
menced another journey. Yin said we 
should go hut ten leagues that evening ; 
tins, however, proved untrue ; perhaps he 
was himself misinformed. 

, About two o’clock a laru'e blustering 
man came into the couit yard, and called 
out, “ Where is there an interpreter?” 
On finding a person who understood him, 
he began, and explained at great length 
from whom he vvas deputed ; how gieat 
the person was ; greater than the vieerc»y 
of Chih-Iej he was tiie Kew mun te-iuh 
“ Commander of (the forces of) 4)eitiue 
gates” of Peking. He is the first and 
greatest military officer in the Etnpire. 
Being informed that vve knew who the 
Kew mun te-iuh was, lie proceeded, “My 
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master, who commands a million of men, 
requires that the Embassador leave the 
limits of his command immediately. The 
Embassador is a rude man, who does not 
know how to behave him«5elf. Your Kii g 
is respectful and obedient; but the Em- 
bassador is not. He has used disiespecifol 
langufige. His Majesty will write to tl.e 
King to complain of him.” He was intci- 
rupted, and told that the Embassador did 
not use disrespectful language ; that he 
said nothing more than heg that his Ma- 
jesty would giaciouslydefer the audience. 

“ The ceremonies of the cele>tial Em- 
pire (said the laigeman) are unalterably 
binding.” It was replied, “ This is not a 
tune to talk of ceremonies.” — Well, 
(rejoined he) I am not sent to talk about 
that, but to require your departure.” 
“ Very well,” said the other, “ we shall 
go.” 

About three o’clock, a dinner, in the 
Chinese manner and in good style, was 
prepaied in theEmbassadoj’s hail; Major 
general Yin himself waited on the Em- 
bassador at table in the most good-na- 
tured manlier. Before leaving, lie stepped 
into the loom in whicli the Embassador 
was alone, and said, “ they do not mean 
you to gb — only kneel on two knee'«,” 
putting, at the same time, two knuckles 
on the table to represent the act of kneel- 
ing. That, of couioe, was out of the quesr 
tion then. 

Chang kept urging our departure, but 
did not ptovide porters to leload the 
carts ; a few only of his Lonkliip’s boxes 
w'cie leloaded by the exertions of onr 
own people. 

A1k»»U 4 P. M. the Embassador, com- 
misMonets and suite lett the house. Four 
persons travelled in chaiis, tlie rest in 
the Chinese two-wheeled caiiiages. T e 
following niirlit was dark and rainy. The 
earliest of the party anived at Tung- 
coow about 4 A. M. of the 30th of 
August. 

In an intervening passage, we 
are sorry to see the personal re- 
flection conveyed in the expres- 
sion : “ the squinting governor of 
Tung-cliow." 

On the evening of the same day, Soo 
am! Kwaug called on the Ambassador, and 
said that his Majesty had sent a Joo-e, or 
emblem of prosperity, of the corundum 
stone. A suing of court head'*, such as 
aie worn by the Einpeioi andladies of the 
palace, and finally, some ornamental 
pUFMCs. 'I'hese he wished lo be coineyed 
to the Piince Regent ; and reqnc'‘teil, in 
return, the maps, the print-', and |H>r- 
traits of the King and Queen, whicli 
were mentioned in the li^i of presents. ^ 

The Embassador complied with th^ir 
request, but at the same time look occa- 
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fiion to speak to them freely of the treat- 
ment he had received. 

Six days after this violent act, the Em- 
peror publislied one of his penitentiary 
papers, in which he said, he (Peh jin) 
could not bear the idea of our having come 
so far, and of being dismissed in the way 
we had been. He had, he said, now 
found out what he did not know when be 
took the harsh resolution, viz, that the 
Embassador bad travelled all night \ Iiad 
Dot been at his own apartments ; nor had 
with him his court dress ; had I known 
these circumstances,” said the Emperor, 
** I would have changed tlie day of audi- 
ence.” He theu proceeded in the same 
iOfficial document to redect in the strongest 
terms on the princes and courtiers, espe- 
cially the duke ; who were called to his 
presence tliat ihorning, to all of whom 
tlK truth was known, but to mention 
which none would step forward. He 
blamed the seldsii system which e^h 
seemed to have adopted, when they sat 
before him and said to themselves, “The 
^air does not concern me.” — “ Thus,*' 
added lie, *• they ruined the affair.” The 
duke he degraded by depriving him of the 
high situation he held as president of the 
Foreign Board. Moo and Soo, presidents 
<of the Boards of Rites and Works, w'ere 
^so removed : Kwaug was deprived of 
his situation as salt commissioner, and 
reduced to the low rank of a gold button. 
He was granted the Indulgence of wearing 
his former one whilst with the embassy. 
He wrote also to the viceroys of the pro- 
vinces through which the embassy had to 
pass on its way to Canton, to give orders 
to all connected with it to treat it with ci- 
vility and respect. Yin gave it as bis opi- 
nion that they would have recalled it, 
bat for what tliey conceived the very un- 
digniffed appearance of reversing the Im- 
perial decree. 

TheEmperor required, in the edict Just 
referred to, that the Embassador should 
be treated civilly, and at the same time 
that the military should, wherever the 
English passed, put on an imposing ap- 
pearance ; have their arms and acoutre- 
meuts well cleaned ; — at once, said he, to 
soothe atld to awe. Undei these ciicum- 
stances we had now to commence a four 
mouths* journey. Some delay was occa- 
sioned by the confusion and haste with 
which the baggage was brought back from 
Y’uen-miug Yuen. A writing-table, con- 
taining papers belonging to the Embassa- 
dor, wa» missing. It liad been left behind 
in the hurry, and was to be sent for the 
whole distance. One bundle belonging to 
Lieut. Cooke was lost. 

Having attended the embassy 
tp its regretted close, we forbear 
ta pursue its movements on the 
jouia^j back to Canton, stage by 
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stage ; but refer to the work itself 
for a description of the track, and 
of the carriage of the native func- 
tionaries, which is enlivened by 
more frequent sketches of scenery 
and manners than the previous 
part. 

The parting interview, however, 
between Lord Amherst and the 
Viceroy of Canton has too much 
political importance to be passed 
over. Besides the deportment of 
the Chinese state ofScers came at 
last to assume a soothing and 
friendly expression and character, 
the remembrance of which ope- 
rates as a pleasing mitigation of 
the feeling of disappointment 
which the miscarriage of the great 
object of having the embassy re- 
ceived at the court of Pekin, is 
calculated to induce in minds 
whose sympathy in v/hatever con- 
cerns the national honour and ad-> 
vantage is keenly sensible. 

Dec. 26. — At Chaou chow Foo removed 
to target boats, in which, on the first of 
January 1817, we arrived at Canton. 

Capt. .Maxwell in his barge, attended 
by about twenty ship’s boats, filled with 
officers and gentlemen, came to meet the 
Embassador. The American consul B.C. 
Wilcocks, Esq. joined the party in a boat 
carrying the American colours. 

In the evening bis' Lordship landed in 
state at a temple called Hae-cliang-sze, 
situated on an islet opposite the European 
factories at Canton. It had been fitted 
np in a most splenilid manner, in a style 
partly Chinese and partly English, under 
the direction of J. B. Urmston, Esq. of 
the select committee of supracargoes. In 
the evening his I.ord.,hip took his new- 
year’s dinner with a large party of Eng- 
lishmen at tlie Honorable Company’s fac- 
tory.- ’file gentlemen of tlie embassy 
were delighted to meet again their coun- 
trymen, who had long anxiously exjiect- 
ed them. Every heart was glad. 

January 1.— -'fhe Legate waited on the 
Embassador tft congiatulate him on his 
arrival. Several d.ijs were occupied in 
airaiiging the etiquette of an interview 
with the viceroy. 

On the 7ih lie, the Foo-yuen, and the 
Hoppo, weie received by tlie Embassador 
and two commissioners. He brouglit, car- 
ried by tfiirty-six bearers, iu a little yellow 
sedan chair, a letter from tlie Emperor of 
China to the Prince Regent. Lord Am- 
herst, Sir George Staunton' and Mr. 
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Ellis, had the precedence resigned to them 
by the viceroy and other two officers. 

The viceroy .mentioned that the dnties 
of the Hewitt had been remitted in con- 
sideration of her bringing out the pre- 
sents. He next adverted to liis Imperial 
Majesty's bounty in permitting the trade 
for so great a length of time. The Em- 
bassador said, he believed it was a mutual 
benefit to both countries. The viceroy 
wished that obligatmn and dependauce 
should be acknowledged ; but when he 
found that such a tone was unpleasant, 
he said, “Well, we will not speak on 
subjects that may excite angry feelings — 
may amity long continue !” The Embas- 
sador wished him health and prosperity, 
and so took his leave. An entertainment 
was presented in the name ot the Emperor. 

January 9. — The Embassador returned 
the Legate’s visit. The old gentleman 
was cheerful and tdiatty, as usual. A few 
days after, on the invitation of Sir George 
Staunton, be met the Embassador at the 
factory, and sat down to an entertainineut 
with a large party of officers and gen- 
tlemen. 

January 19 — He waited on Lord Am- 
herst ta take his final leave, and expressed 
a hope that the Embassador would repre- 
sent matters to his own sovereign in a 
way calculated to preserve peace and 
goodwill between the two countries. 

On the 20th the embassy left Canton. 
His Lordship and suite went to Whampoa 
in Capt.lMaxwell's barge. The band and 
guard preceded, and two lines of boats 
followed. The viceroy placed himself in 
a boat on the river wliere tiis Lordship 
had to pass, in order to take leave of liim. 
Kumerous salutes were fixed all the way 
down the river. 

January 23.— TheErabassador and suite 
landed at Blacao. Chiuese troops were 
marched into the town to receive his 
Lordship on the beach. 

Before he sailed an interesting docu- 
ment was obtained. It was a manifesto 
written by the Emperor’s own baud, and 
addressed to the whole world,— to foreign 
nations as well as to his Taitar and Chi- 
nese subjects. In this he expresses regret 
and shame for what was done : to take 
blame to himself was all that he could 
suffer, but the courtiers who had deceived 
him he delivered to be tried by the prpper 
tribunal ; they decreed that the duke 
should have his title taken from him ; 
that Moo should be laid aside entirely ; 
that Soo should be degraded to the fifth 
rank, and that Kwang should be made a 
subordinate secretary of the 8th rank, 
and next spring, on liis return, be sent to 
Tartary to officiate there. The f mperor 
pitied his brother-iu law the duke, and 
retained his title, but took from him all 
his important considerations. Soo, if he 
behav^ well eight years, might be per- 


mitted to supplicate restoration to hi 
dignities. This however was like adding 
mockery to degradation, for Soo is now 
nearly seventy years of age, and will, 
should the grave not become his habitation 
ere the period of probation be expired, 
be unfitted by extreme old age to hold any 
important public situation. 

The duke and Moo reported froraTung- 
chow that the Embassador was daily per- 
forming the Tartar ceremony with a de- 
gree of veneration and respect that merited 
the highest commendation ; a statement 
founded on a positive untruth. Men who 
can deliberately and officially write an 
absolute falsehood sink very low, what- 
ever their rank may be, in the estimation 
of every well-regulated ntind. Their de- 
gradation can scarcely be regretted. The 
most ludicrous occurrence is the .case of 
the loquacious Judge of Chih-le, who was 
introduced to the reader in the preceding 
pages. He went to court, and informed 
his Majesty of the lectures he had given, 
and the questions which he had pnt to the 
English. The answer he received was : 
“ i did not send you to lecture, nor to 
ask questions, but to see the embassy 
safely and quietly out of the province ; 
for your officiousness you shall suffer.”' 
My Lord Judge was forthwith degraded 
and sent into banishment. 

The following are a few spe- 
cimens of the lighter and more 
entertaining passages. 

We went into one of the priests’ rooms 
to take tea, and found hanging against 
the wall, as idol pictures do, an Euro- 
pean print of the head of Jesus Christ, 
crowned with thorns, and a reed in his 
hand. Around on the Chinese paper, in 
the centre of which it was pasted, were 
Chinese characters. When requested to 
take it down, the priest declined, saying, 
that it was dedicated, and he could not 
take it down ; but he shewed to Mr. Mor- 
rison a service, iu mysterious Chinese 
phraseology, which was read when the 
picture was worshipped. 

August 10th, lltb, and 12th, were 
spent in passing up the river to Teen- 
tsin. 'I’be boats were dragged by human 
effort -. poor miserable looking men pass- 
ed cords across their bieast, over one 
shoulder and under the other arm, and 
walked forwards in a leaning ^sture, 
pulling at the end of a rope, which had 
its other end fastened to the mast-head 
of the vessel, to which they were giving 
motion. There are sometimes ten, twen- 
ty, or thirty men employed to drag one 
boat, 'rhese men thus engaged are called 
Tseen-foo. 

They commonly have a song, called the 
Tseen-foo Ko, which they channt to in- 
spirit them, and give union t® their ef- 
4, E 2 
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forts. The greater part of it is merely 
the tone of exertion, interspersed with a 
few expressions alluding to the country 
they are passing, and the place to which 
they look as the end of their toils. One 
jMjrsoii repeats the sentences \vhi<h have 
meanicg, and the whole join in a chorus, 
Hei-o, Wo-te hei-lio, the import of which 
appears to be, “ pull away, let us pull 
away.’* Mr. Morrison requested a man 
to write down a trucker’s song, and it 
closed by holding out the hope of a break- 
fast when they reached Teen-tsin. 

The appearance of tlie country was 
miseiable; nothing but low mud huts 
were seen on the banks of the river. 
Crowds of people were every wlierc col- 
lected to gaze ot» us as we passed ; they 
were all t)f a more dark and swarthy com- 
plexiuD than a stranger, who considered 
the laiitiute in whicli they lived, would 
have expected to tind them. The head- 
dress ot the women was dilferent from 
teat which prevails in tlie southern pro- 
vinces of China; the hair was put up so 
as to extend from a base on the top of the 
head, horizontally, about six or eight 
inches. A rosy flower generally decorated 
one side of the head of the poorest fe- 
InalcJ*. Whilst parsing along, various ex- 
pressions of civility pa.>sed between the 
attendant officer, Chang, and the Embas- 
sador. 

»Septeniher 28. In the tnoining passed 
the river called Wan-ho (erroneously call- 
ed Luen-lio in the book-^ of the la^t Em- 
bassy). It is said to arise fioni seventy- 
two springs in the ntonniains called Tae 
shall, in ^hang-tung. It flows from the 
east, and arriving at this point -^ends pan 
its waters to the north blanch of the 
canal, aud part to tlie south. The land 
is high on each side at its mouth; oppo- 
site to which on the other side of the ca- 
f>al stands the temple called Lung Wang 
Meaoii, the temple of the Dragon King;” 
or, as he i-^ otherwi'.e called, Ta-waug, 
“ the great King;” he is tlie god of seas 
and rivers. 'I'his temple is sometimes 
called Fuiiswuy Meanii, “ the leinple at 
the ilivi.sjon of waters from the circum- 
stance already mentioned. We had now 
the cniTent of the canal with us ; but it 
flowed So gently .is to be but slightly per- 
ceived. 'I'he Chinese liooks assert, that 
from Ling-tsiijg to this place there are 
seventy-two Cha, or locks. 

The Cha, or locks, are gate-wavs with 
stone abutments on each side, in the mid* 
<Jle of which are grooves to receive the 
ends of planks, uitich bekig let down stop 
the water’s egre>» or ingress. Wliether 
placed on the siilcvS of the canal to admit 
water into it, or prevent its flowing out ; 
’«r whethir placeil across the canal where 
tire descent is rapid; tlicy are still called 
iSBOL 

passes through what are 


called Hoo, or lakes ; but they are fre- 
qudutiy nothing more than marshyswamps, 
with shrubs aud trees growing out of 
them. In dry seasons the waters retire to 
veiy narrow limits, and the land is cul- 
tivated. The present was a year of lieavy 
rains ; they fell duiing the tilth moon, 
aud inundated the crops which were sown. 
Fishing-boats were now and then seen on 
these lakes, aud poor people gathering the 
seeds of the water-lily, which occasion- 
ally covered a space of a few acres extent. 
A few miserable huts were scattered on 
the banks of the canal, with the water 
up to the very door ; and in some cases 
rendered uninhabitable by the water rising 
to the top of the bank, and flowing into 
the hut. There were spots left dry in the 
lakes on which were houses and trees, 
whicli relieved the melancholy piospect of 
swamps in some points of the compass 
termipated only by tlie distant horizon. 
The country we had hitherto travelled 
through had been an entire plain. We 
had not seen a single hiil, but the Taita- 
riaii hills gorth of Yuen-ming Yuen, The 
willow liad been almost the only tiee 
whie!) was seen ; and the only grain, the 
Kaou-ieang, or Barbadoes millet. It was 
bom eight to twelve feet higli, and con- 
sisted of a tuft of grain on the top of a 
stem, about the thickness of tlie sugar- 
cane. . * 

Geneia) Wang remarked, in the course 
of coiiveisalloi), tl»at the wars wliich pre- 
ceded and accomp.iuied the ascendancy of 
the rciguiiig family, ihinned the popula- 
tion so much, that the earth produced 
great abundance for the wants of the peo- 
ple. Since that period there has beeu a 
vast increase of {lopulation, the conse- 
quences of which are scarcity and po- 
verty, In tlie general’s opinion, another 
war to diminish the population would be 
a good thing. 

October 6ih. In the morning saw the 
ma.-t and sails of boats navigating the 
Yellow Uiver, which runs some distance 
nearly on a line with tlie canal. Our 
boats came to anchor within a quarter of 
a mile from where the canal enters the 
river, without our knowing it. The le- 
gale iotended to remain there all night 
uud cross the river the next morning; 
but a favourable bieeze springing up, he 
changed his iiiteiitiou, and sent to inform 
the l^mbassudor, that lie purposed getting 
under way immediately, and cro.ssing tlie 
river. Knowing the great extent which 
the river runs, and the destructive inun- 
dations which fieqiieiitly take place from 
the impetuosity of its current acting on 
the loose alluvial soil which forms its 
banks, tjie mind was worked up to expect 
something grand. The expectation was, 
like all highly excited hojies and expecta- 
tions, (lisappoinred. The Yellow Riwr 
w’iis here about three quarters of a mile 
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broad ; Its waters very muddy when agi- 
tated by a pole or an oar ; its current not 
running more than three miles an boar : 
in the middle it was about fire fathoms 
deep. It presented to the view a large 
sheet of water as the western sun fell on 
its surface. At the distance of a few miles 
above and below it turned aside and in- 
tercepted the view. We entered it from 
the canal on the N. E. side, and saw, ’not 
directly across, but in a slanting direction 
to the S. W., the mouth of the passage 
destined to receive us. Some of the boats 
had considerable diCSculty in working up 
against the stream to the entrance refer- 
red to, even after they had reached the 
opposite shore of the Yellow River. 'ITiey 
finally, however, all reached the mouth 
of the passage called by the boatmen the 
Tae-ping ho, where they anchored during 
the night. Several of the gentlemen sup- 
plied themselves with bottles full of the 
water of the Yellow River, as others had 
done before with bits of the wall of Pe- 
king. 

October 7 . — On llie S. W. side of the 
river, the lake, called Hung-tsze-hoo is 
situated. At some distance higher up the 
river than where we now lay, the w'aiers 
of the Yellow Hiver are conducted into 
the lake, and passing through it enter, 
part of them, the Hwae*ho, ** river 
Hwae,’* and part of them again enter by 
the Tae-piug-ho, where we now lay, ** the 
Yellow River.” It appears from Citinese 
books, that during inundations of the 
river, its waters forced tliemselves into 
the Hwae-ho, and it became an object 
to give strength and impetus to the cur- 
rent of the Hwae-iio, which, as they say, 
was effected by bringing ilie waters of the 
river titrough the lake, and down to the 
river again, at the point where its waters 
could not be resisted ; tlius, as they ex- 
press it, they raatie the river oppose its 
own violence. In books which treat of 
the large rivers of tlie empire, the Yellow 
River is called by way of eminence, “The 
River.” On the Hwae-lio, wliere the rush 
of wa’er was great, apian like the above 
was often adopted. A new channel was 
cut on one side of tlie river, and part of 
the waters carried off, to be brought in 
again at the distance of half a mile or a 
mile below. 

From the Hung*tsze-hoo a great nia«s 
of water was rushing tlirougii a gateway 
made by immense earthen abutmenfs, 
confined by the stem of the Kaou-leai.g 
and ropes. Tliese narrow flood-gates, 
made of earth, are called Pa-tsze. The 
stone ones are called Cha, as mentioned 
above. 

We had, on the morningof the^tb, to 
pass the first and most diflicutt flood-gate 
airainst the ^tre<un.lt was ainatterof some 
difficulty. The boats were drawn through 
by ro(}e8 ^ a large concourse of officers 


attending in case of accidents. Ou the 
bank were perpendicular windlaas€s> 
round which the end of the rope was 
thrown^ 

On the same day we had to pass round 
the point which divides the waters of the 
lake, part to enter the Yellow River, and 
part to swell the current of the Hwae-ho. 
We had ascended one flood-gate and had 
to descend another. The latter was 
formed of compact ma-^on-work, and od- 
led Teen-fei Cha, “The Lock of the Ce- 
lestial Lady.” The water of the upper part 
is four cubits higher than in the lower 
surface of the water. It liad been opened 
some time in order to diminish the fall, 
Chinese gentlemen, however, deem it 
safe to go on shore whilst the boats pass 
the lock. An elegant tent was provided on 
shore, and the Embassador invited by tlie 
Legate to go to it. The boats were laid 
on one side of the flood-gate, and gradu- 
ally bromtht by ropes within the influence 
of the falling stream, when the rope was 
slipped and the boat shot through. It 
had a fine effect. 

To amuse the Embassador, General 
Wang caused a few of his men to go 
through their exercise, in shooting with 
bows and arrows at a target, and firing 
their muskets iu quick succession. After 
the men had shot with their bows, the 
old General wished some of his officers to 
try, and, as is perhaps tlie usage in such 
cases, took a bow anrl arrovv, and smilmg, 
said to the Embassador, “ Do not laugh 
at me,” he let fly his arrow, but it missed 
the target. One of Ills officers, who per- 
formeil after him, sent his arrow through 
the target every shot. The matchlocks 
performed better than was supposed they 
would, and eight or ten men, loading with 
powder only, kept up in front of their 
party an unremitting fire. 

The Legate, treasurer, and other of- 
ficers, went to the temple of the god of 
wind, to supplicate a favourable breeze. 

One of the gentlemen took out his g«a 
and shot a crow. The Legate sent to tie- 
sire he would desist, lest he should alarm 
the country people, and also because the 
Tartars veuei ate crows. The reason is the 
following : 

Tile grandfather of the first Emperor of 
the present dynasty wa*?, when a lad, left 
by some accident in tlie field of liattle after 
the defeat of his own party. When the 
enemy was ad\ancing upon him he 
ciouched down in a hole, the mouth 
which was immediately covered byaflighC 
of crows. The victorious party, supposing 
tiiere could be no human being where tlie 
ciows weie sitting, pa.')5ed ou, and the lad 
was saved. At the spot wheie this took 
place the Tartars annually hang meat on a 
ptde to feed the crows, and discour^^ on 
all occa.sions putting them to death. 

lu the streets of the village, observed % 
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proclamation respecting the English Em- 
bassy. The purport was : 

“ The English Embassador is about to 
pass this place on his return. His Majesty’s 
pleasure on the subject has been received. 
Through the whole of the Embassy 
not a man of the Embassy is allowed to 
land. Their language is not known to na- 
tives, theiefore no intercour.se is per- 
mitted ; no buying or selling ; no books 
to be sold to them. Natives are not per- 
mitted to crowd about them, nor to make 
a clamourous noise. No females are per- 
mitted to shew their faces,” &c. 

Throughout the whole of the province 
of Gan-hwuy similar papers yvere pasted 
up by government, at the same time that 
it sent its soldiers and police officers to 
accompany tlte gentlemen who chose to 
walk through the towns or into the coun- 
try for miles around. 

November 1. Stopped at Ting-kea- 
diow, a small island. Enjoyed an agree- 
able walk betwixt two rows of trees, 
many of which were the tallow tree, of 
which candles are made : ft was called 
here Peycw-kwo-tsre, and by others the 
La-shoo. 

fn this part of the country, as well as 
lower down, many of the soldiers were 
arrayed ii> the ancient Chinese helmets 
and coats of mail. They are now con- 
sidered useless, hut are yet occasionally 
worn for ornament. 

From the book of a village school ex- 
tracted the following couplet : 

“ To have good children and grand- 
children coustitiUes happiness : 

“ Though large estates be not posses- 
sed, there is no occasion for sorrow.” 

November 2/lli. The Legate sent a 
covered boat to lake the Embas.^ador, and 
any other gentleman yvho chose to accom- 
pany him, to see a temple called Hwa 
Wang Meaoti, “ The Temple of the King 
of Flowers.” His Majesty is represented 
seated on a fantastic group of locks, sur- 
rounded by gay divinities, male and fe- 
male, for each month of the year. The 
figures were quite new, and painted in 
the most lively colours. The temple was 
supported by the salt merchants in the 
neighbourhood, wlio in an adjoining hall 
liad placed an idol denominated Tsae- 
Shiii, “The fJod of tVealth.” Before 
him was a. stage for tliratiical e.xliibitioii.s, 
which are blended with the service of ail 
the temples. 

Should political reasons at some 
future time induce the British 
government to send another em- 
bawy to China, notwithstanding 
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the little success which has at- 
tended previous attempts to open 
a reciprocal intercourse on the 
footing of equal and independent 
states ; it may deserve considera- 
tion, whether it would not be ad- 
visable for the embassy to take 
another route, and to approach 
China directly from British India, 
by the way of Thibet. The ob- 
jection to this is, that it would 
alarm the court and nation oT 
China to be reminded of the ad- 
vancing contiguity of the British 
empire in India. But the govern- 
ment and ministry of China are 
active enough in instituting in- 
quiry to collect, as the events 
arise, information respecting the 
'extent of the British power in In- 
dia, which is sufficient to excite 
as much alarm as can arise on that 
account. To dispel this alarm, let 
the history of modern Europe be 
read in Asia. The suspicion ex- 
cited by distant rumour is often 
allayed by intimacy ; even inter- 
course with power may quiet ap- 
prehension, when the jealous and 
resiling nation finds in that inter- 
course only opportunities of know- 
ing that the power which has ex- 
cited awe in its neighbours by 
military successes against unpro- 
voked aggressors, can appeal to its 
allies, Portugal and Spain, and 
Sicily, and Turkey, for accumu- 
lated testimonies to its public faith, 
for countries and provinces which 
Britain won from the enemies of 
her friends only to restore them. 
The negative advantage of going 
on a new route may also be men- 
tioned ; the long established ar- 
rangements for a secret co-opera- 
tion between the officers on the 
line of road from Canton to Pekin, 
by which many obstacles to a di- 
rect intercourse with the court are 
generated, would thus be virtually 
defeated ; the line would be turned 
and its batteries eluded. 

r 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


MADRAS LITERARY SOCIETY. 

A very numerous meeting of the Li- 
terary Socieljfc took place on Monday 
evening, tlic 29th of March, which was 
honoured by the attendance of the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta. The following gen- 
tlemen were admitted members^:— The 
Bon. Sir Edmund Stanley, Sir *Sa*muel 
Toller, Lieut.col. Macgregor Murray, H.S. 
Groeme, Esq. ; John Duncan, Esq. ; Peter 
Scott, M.D. ; — Atkinson, Esq.; John 
Stokes, Esq. ; Henry Sewell, Esq. ; C. A. 
Thompstm, Esq. ; J. C. Morris, Esq. 

The Hon. John Hodgson was elected a 
vice^pre-sideni in the place of Rob Alex- 
ander, Esq who is returned to Euiope ; 
and Win. Oliver, Esq. and A. D. Camp- 
bell, Esq. weie chosen members of the 
committee of management in the room 
of Mr. Hodgson and of the late Mr. Ellis. 

Several valuable donations made to the 
society since tlie last meeting weie laid 
upon the table ; among them were the 
following ; — three ancient Arabic gold 
coins, presented by T. H. Baber, Fsq. ; a 
number of antique irou instruments and 
earthen vessels, from Malabar, taken out 
of an ancient tumuli, called Kodei’kn!, 
which coi I esponds with the Pandookoclies 
of other paitsof Southern India, given 
by J. and 13. Babington, E«qs. ; a jerkin 
and cap, worn as u kiud of aimour, by 
the Nairs of Malabar ; aNo, a pair of 
horns of the wild bull, inhabiting the 
Western Ghauts of the Peninsula ; and a 
number of stuffed specimens of birds and 
reptiles from Malabar, all by B. Babiiig- 
ton, Esq. ; and several valuable books, 
given by A. Scott, Esq. and Col. Mac- 
kenzie. 

There was aNo laid before the meeting 
the manu.sciipt of a translation made at 
the society’s expense, of certain chapteisof 
the work in Dutch of Abraham Rogers, 
relating to the manne is and customs of 
the natives of Coromandel. 

The following papeis and conimniuca- 
tions weie read A meteorological ac- 
count of the year it318, as kept at Aii- 
jarakandy on the Coast of Malabar, ac- 
companied by remarks, by M. Brown, 
Esq. A tr uisverse section of the Penin- 
sula of India. in a line from Madras to 
Tellicheri y, with Geological Remarks, by 
B. Babington, Esq. A paper on the ius- 
cription'» at Mahamaleipooram, illustrated 
by translations, and alphabets of the an- 
cient chara( ters, seen at that pHice, by 
B. Babington, Esq. A portion of the 
history of the Dhiirmustul pagoda, one 
of the mo.st celebrated Hindoo places of 
u orship, in the province of Canara, 


remarks, by B. Babington, Esq. A des- 
cription of the Oiuun feast, which is pe- 
culiar to ti>e province of Malabar, and is 
the most celebrated festival throughout 
the year, by B. Babington, Esq. 

Previously to the adjournment of tlie 
meeting the hon. the |>resident, Sir Joba 
Newbolt, in an impressive and feelingad- 
dress, adverted to the heavy loss which 
ibe cause of literature had sustained by 
the death of Mr. Ellis ; and expressed 
the regret of the meeting that they were 
about to be deprived ot the valuable aid 
of their secretary, Mr. Babington, to 
whose zealous exertions the society is so 
greatly indebted, and fiom whom they 
had that evening received such interesting 
communications. He concluded by offer- 
ing to Mr. Babington the hearty tl auks of 
the society, and theii best wishes for a 
prosperous voyage to liis native country, 
and for his future welfare. 


ATMOSPHERICAL REGISTER IN INDIA. 

Statemeut of the OOservations on tht 
ireathei'y made at the Iloomt of. the 
LUenxty Society, for the Monihof Ft- 
Oruary 1819. 


Thermometer. Barometer, 
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VARIETIES FROM THE INDIAN PRESS. 

College of Fort fFilliam. — Capt. Roe- 
buck has just pubJished the Annals of the 
College of Fort William, from its foun- 
dation to the present time. This useful 
and interesting work contains the pro- 
ceedings of the institution, duiing a pe- 
riod of nineteen years. — Gov. Gazette, 
April 15. 

Antiqmlies in Bahar. — In a late ex- 
,fursion to Kurruekpoor-hills, in the 
neighboiiihood to Mongcer, Col. Frank- 
lin, who has already thrown considerable 
light on nrieutul antiquities, by his inde- 
fatigable labours in tracing the situation 
of the ancient city of Palibothra, is said 
to have discovered a colossal Jeyn statue 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
ancient city of Jcynnaghnr, situated at 
the distance of about nine miles to the 
south-west of Souvujgnrgh, a plate well 
known to those who have frequented that 
part of the Ganges flowing between the 
towns of liar and iMoogcer. The remains 
of this venerable rity, we believe, were 
first noticed hy an officer belonging to the 
invalid establishment of Mongeer. — Cal- 
cutta, Hay 13. 

The Deaatir. — Several of the Calcutta 
papers have published critiques impugning 
the authenticity of the Oesatir ; and those 
received during the last week express 
some surprize that no notice has yet been 
taken ot them. We are authorized to 
Slate that an answer is preparing, which 
will shortly appear. The learned editor, 
however, from his total ignorance of the 
Riiglish language, labours under consider- 
able difficulties in a contest of this kind, 
and cannot be e-xperied to be always pre- 
pared with his answers upon occasions 
like the present. — Bombay Coar-, May 15. 

STATUE TO WAD REN HASTINGS. 

A correspondent enquires whether the 
report of the late debate at the East-India 
House, as given in p. 407 of this volume, 
is accurate in the words of the resolution 
of the Court of Directors for a statue to 
the memory of Warren Hastings. In 
reply, we have first to state, that we are 
not aware of any iuaicuraey therein. Our 
correspondent objects to the term, “ Mab- 
rattas and Hindoos,” as implying that 
they are distinct races of people. To 
this we answer, in the second place, that 
if “ Hindoos ” be applied nationally, the 
entire phiase must be confessed to violate 
the logical rule — nnt so to connect aspecies 
Md the genus which comprises it, as if 
Ae former were a separate addition to 
Utter, instead of being included in 
^ iJ Slietlc term. Rut vvluu our corres- 


pondent proceeds to affirm that the ex- 
pression is equivalent to “ Englishmen 
and Christians," we think he falls into an 
inconsistency, by confounding the proper 
national sense of the word “ Hindoos ’’ 
with the religious import sometimes given 
to it. The application of the term, as a 
designation for the followers of Brahma, 
has recently become so common, that it 
is difficult to disentangle it ; but ' the 
large sect of the Jains, and many less 
cons^iedous sects, descendants of the 
ahorigines, hut not followers of Brahma, 
are true “ Hindoos.” It might be better 
to substitute “ Vedists ” for “ Hindoos,’’ 
when the receivers of the Vedes are in- 
tended. Our correspondent’s objection 
to the collocation “ Mahratlas ” and 
“ Hindoos.” can only be sustained by con- 
fining the latter term to its national sense. 

We cannot but think that in making 
the second remark, tlie incongruity into 
which his pen slides is greater than that 
which he impugns. We hope this notice 
w ill satisfy our correspondent, who wishes 
the subject to be considered, as the reso- 
lution for a public monument often go- 
verns the language of the inscription. 

Second arctic expedition. 

Extracts from the Daily Press. — Let- 
ters have been received at the Admiralty 
from the Hecia and Griper, employed on the 
Northern Expcditioii, dated from Lan- 
caster Sound, slating, that all idea of re- 
turning to England, during the present 
season, had been abandoned, and that the 
ships would remain, in readiness to take 
advantage of any favourable circumstan- 
ces, at the bieakiiig up of the frost. It 
will be recollected, that these vessels were 
fitted in a very complete and peculiar man- 
ner, having separate sliding bed-places for 
every man, with an abundance of warm 
clothing, and every requisite to protect the 
crews from the severity of the climate. 

The expedition proceeded as far as the 
86th degree of latitude, which is, we be- 
lieve, as far as Capt. Ro.ss was able to 
penetrate. In Baffin’s Bay they had fallen 
in with an immense mass of ice, which 
appeared to be formed upon a solid rock 
in the bay. The sea on the northern 
side of this huge mass piesdntcd the sin- 
gular appeaiance ot a lake perfectly free 
from ice. Such of the native inhabitants 
of those regions as they had met, did not 
appear to have ever seen or heard of the 
former expedition under Capt. Ross. It 
seciiicd to be tlie opinion of the present 
voyagers, that there is no passage out 
of Baffin’s Bay. 
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It js well known that Lieut. Parry 
always conceived that every attempt at 
discovery in the polar regions was gene- 
rally relinquished at the time when the 
greatest chance of success offered. The 
months of August, September, and Octo- 
ber are considered as the most favourable 
in this respect, the new ice rarely beginning 
to form until December, until which lime 
the old ice continues wasting. The land 
expedition, under Lieut. Franklyn, from 
Fort York, Hudson’s Bay, to the Copper- 
mine River, where Mr. Hearne stated he 
fell in with the sea, proceeds before tiu* 
close of the present year, by which he will 
reach the high northern latitudes in the 
spring, and have the summer to proric- 
cute his researches. Lieut. Franklyn, 
with a surgeon, two midshipmen, and 
two seamen, have been some lime at Fort 
York, making the necessary anangeiueiits 
with the Indians for their journey.— 
London j Nov, 

CLIMATE AT TOBOLSK. 

Kotzebue, in the account of his banish- 
ment to Siberia, say**, ihai while he resided 
at Tobolsk, the cold in th.u inhospitable 
region was sometime's so iuiense as to 
ft’eeze quicksilver, and tliat the ihnmo- 
meter ofren fell to 40 degiees below the 
cipher. He had seen quicksilver when 
frozen, cawed with a pcukiiife into small 
figures, then p.U'ked in snow, and sent a 
considerable distance. 

F.fiYPT AND rAl.CSTlNE. 

Sieher's Travels, — Mr. F. W. Sieher, a 
native of Bohemia, sailed for Alcxandiia, 
in November, Ifel/. There he viewed 
Pompey’s Pillar, the Obelisks of Cleopa- 
tra, the Catacombs, and other well kuouu 
antiquities of that city. 'Hieuce he con- 
timied his journey to Rosetta, embarked 
on the Nile, and arrived at Cairo. 

The jieace and trauquinity which at 
that time prevriilcd. induced him to follow 
the advice of hiv inends, and uudeiiake a 
journey to Nubia ; he set out, accom;»a- 
nied by a IManielnke, in a vessel hiicd tor 
that purpose. On this voyage he saw 
I he celelirated cities of uuth)uity, n«th 
their still well pre.'^erved i ums in sucees- 
Mou : Antinoc, HerniopoJis, l.ycopoli^, 
Abydos, Panopolis, Tcntyia, Koptos, 
Tliebes, (Gunui, Mcdinet, Abu, Katnak, 
and Luxor), Heimoutlns, Latopoli>, 
Appolinopolis viagna (Elfu) Ombos, 
Syene, Eiephantine and Pliilac ; passed 
the Cataiacts, and letuined to pairo, 
after an absence of four month^i, on the 
20tli Apii', ltfl8, loaded vvitU many 
curiosities. 

He w.i- not able to visit Mojjnt Leba- 
non with advanlai;e this year, heraiise he 
did not land at J.iif.i till the 2.1d June, 
and to be able to leturn to Egypt during 
the inundation of the Nile, heoialdoitly 
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visit Jerusalem; he remained at that 
place forty days, examined and descrilied 
eveiy tiling remarkable in and near this 
city. To remedy the want (which has 
long been felt) of an accurate geometrical 
plan,' noting all the antique remains of 
this impoitant city, iMr. Sieber promises 
to publish a most conect topographical 
plan of Jerusalem and its environs. la 
pursuing this line of observation, be did 
not know that heliad been anticipated by 
Air. Ilnckingham, whose Travels in Pales^ 
tine, of which an outline given in p. 274 
of thi.s volume, will supply that among 
other desiderata. 

On account of the continued west 
wind.s, he stopped at Cyprus, visited 
Amathnnt and Paphos ; returned at the 
appointed lime to D.amicttn, and arrived 
at Cairo on the 23d September, when 
the Nile was at the highe««t. His acqui- 
sitions, which he had left theie, he caused 
lo be expeditiously packeil up, and foi- 
warded by way of Rosetta and Alexan- 
dria, in order to return during the parti- 
culaily fii'orahle season, Nr>\ember and 
December, to Europe, which lie reached In 
sixteen days, ami aiiived safely in the 
haihour ol 'I'lieste on tiie^tii Oec. 

Hi' collection whicli he Imis brought to 
Vienna, and intends also to exhibit to the 
public, is already ananged, and contains 
anU(|Ui(ies and cuiiosuies ofmany kiuds ; 
three of the moM beautiful mummies in 
remarkable fine picseiv.ition, a number 
of other curiosities, and a selection of 
subjtTis for natural history, from the 
countiies which he has visited, of some 
of vvhich specimens are r.ire in Europe; 
among the^e a collection of * Scarabees. 
These injects he had killed, as he imagin- 
ed, in spirits of wine, to have them in 
perfect preservation. Yet, on unpacking 
these things at Vienna, one* of these 
beetle'!, which in ii> n.nUe country finds 
its suhsisteiice on the date tree, was still 
alive, though more than a year had elaps- 
ed <‘ince it was packed up in Egypt. 

Hjs coUccilm! jdnnlH and seeds of three 
Floras^ those of Cietc, Egypt, and Pa- 
lestine 1 he intends lo puhlivh in Herba* 
ro-.v,.uid will afterwards print the physiir- 
graphical repiesciitatious of the respec- 
tive Florasy besides a deseiipiiau of the 
plants. 

Ois'cof'erf/ respecting the Hydrophobia, 
— flis icmaiks on tiie leprosy and the 
hvdrophobia will be particularly iuttr- 
e'ting. li is well known tliat the latter 
does not ex'st in Egypt. Cnaiice assisted 
Mr. Siebcr iu dlsrovtring the cause of 
this <!isordei being unknown in that 
coiiiitiv ; and he ‘t.is accordingly pioposed 
a peculiar method of curing the hydro- 
phobia, after the disorder has actually 
biokcn out ; reflecting which he wiH 
piibiisli a scp.n ate Essay. 

Faithful to his purpose, he de^gBft to 
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prepare within two years, after com- 
pleting the account of his first trarels, for 
ajoumey to Abyssinia, and will follow 
the route taken by B:uce to the sources 
of the Nile. 


Pamphleteer, No. XXIX, contains 
1. Substance of the Speech of the Rt. 
Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 
Finance, comprising the Finance Resolu- 
tions for the year 1819. — 2. Substanceof 
the Speech of the Bight. Hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the Budget of 
the year 1819 3. Thoughts on the In- 

crease of Crimes, the Education of the 
Poor, and tlic National Schools ; in a 
Letter to Sir James Mackintosh, by Wil- 
liam Lisle Bowles, A.M., Second Edition. 
•— 4 . Is it impossible to free the Atmos- 
phere of Loudon, in a very considerable 
degree, from the .Smoke and Deleterious 
Vapours with which it is hourly impreg- 
nated .’ By W. Frend, Esq. Actuary of the 
Bock Insurance. — 5. Ossiana, or Fingal 
ascertained and traced in Ulster, by the 
Analogy of the Names and Places men- 
tioned in Ossian’s Poems ; by Hugh V. 
fjiampbell. Esq., R.N., F.A.S. — 6. Obser- 
vations on the Phenomena of Insanity : 
bang a Supplement to Observations on 
the Casual and Periodical Influence of 
peculiar States of the Atmosphere on 
Human Health and Disease ; by Thomas 
Forster, M.B., F.L.S. — 7. The Analogy 
of the Physical Sciences indicated ; by 
George Field, Esq., author of Tritogenea, 
the TTiird Organon, itc. [Original.] — 8. 
A Memoir of the Principal Occuri ences, 
during an Embassy from the British Go- 
vernment to the Court of China, in the 
year 1816; by the Rev. Dr. Robert Morri- 
«oo, attached to the Embassy. [Original.] 
— 9. Observations on Parish Registers 
and the Marriage of Non-Conformists ; 
. with the Outlines of a Bill (humbly pro- 
posed) for establishing a more certain 
and general Register of Marriages, Birtb.s, 
and Deaths in each Parish ; to which is 
added, the celebrated Edict of Louis XVI. 
King of France, in 1787, for the Verifica- 
tion of the Marriages, Births, and Deaths 
of the Non-Catholics. [Original.] — 10. 
Notes on a Visit made to some of the 
Prisons in Scotland, and the North of 
England, in company with Elizabeth Fry; 
with some general Observations an the 
subject of Prison Discipline; by Joseph 
John Gurney, Second Edition. — 11. Re- 
marks on the Cession of the Floridas to 
the United States of America, and on the 
aocessity of acquiring the Island of Cuba 
by Great Britain ; by J. Freeman Ratten- 
baty. Esq., Second Edition, with cousi- 
llsiwte additions, (printed exclusively in 
plb .Esinpbleteer.} — 12. Two Tables, 
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Speeches of the Right Hon. the Earl of Li- 
verpool, and the Right Hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, showing the Rates of 
Exchange on HanibuiKh, compared with 
the amount of Bank Notes, and t!ie Price 
of Gold, and with tlic Foreign I^.x pendi- 
tiire, and the Value of Grain imported 
from the year 1793 to 1819. (Oiiuina!.) 


NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

The Munster Cottage Boy ; a 'lale. By 
Maria Regina Roche. 4 vols. 12ujo. 
boards. 

Che.^s rendered fatnIiMr hy Tabular 
Demonstrations of the various Positions 
and Movements of the Game, as des- 
cribed by Phlhdor ; witli many Critical 
Situations and Moves, and a taiuiliar In* 
troduction to the Game. By J. G. Polli- 
man. Royal 8vo. .^l. i«. boards. 

Varieties in Wtiman, a Novel. 3 vols, 
12ino. Sd, boards. 

The British Review, No. XXVIII. 8vo* 
6s, 

A Description of the Western Islands 
of Scotland, including the Isle of Mas* 
comprising an Account of their Geological 
Strut tine, with Heraarks on their Agri- 
culture, ^eneiy and Antiquities. By John 
McCull**ch, M.D., 2 vols. 8vo. and 4to* 
Plates, its. Ss, boards. 

An Analysis of Egyptian Mythology, 
To whicl) Is subjoined, a Critical Exa- 
mination of tlie Remains of Egyptian 
Clironulogy. By J, C. Pricliaid, M.D, 
Royal 8vo. Is. boards. 

The History of Brazil, Vol. 111. Con- 
taining a Description of the present State 
of the Country. By Rob. Southey, Esq, 
Poet Laureate, 4to. 3^, boards. 

Surgical Essays, Part II. By Astley 
Cooper, F.R.S., and B. Travers, F.R.St 
8vo, lOr. 6(i, hoards. 

Moral Sketches of prevailing Opinions 
and Manners, Eoreig. and Domestic ; 
with Reflections Prayer. By Hannah 
More. Third Edition. 8vo. 9 j. boards, 

Tlie Works of Francis Bacon, Baron 
of Vcrulam, Viscount St. Alban and 
Lord High Chancellor of England. New 
Edition. 10 vols. 8vo. hs. boaids. 

Boyer's Dictionary, abridged in two 
parts, 1 si French and English, 2d Eng- 
lish and French, Twenty-third Edition, 
Corrected and Improved by N. Salmon, 
8io i3j. 6d. bound. 

The Life of William Lord Russell ; 
with some Account of the Times in which 
he iiwd. By Lord Johu Russel. 2 vols, 
8vo. j^l. Hr. 6fi. boards. 

The Life of Rachael Wriothesley Lady 
Russel. 8vo. £\. 7s. boards. 

Sound ^ind, or Contributions to the 
Natusal History and Physiology of the 
Human Intellect. By John Httslans, M,Q* 
^ro, hoards* 
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A Sjriac Grammar, principally adapted 
to the New Testament in that Language. 
By Thomas Yeates. 8vo. 7s. 6</. boards. 

Stamma on the Game of Chess, con* 
taining numerous openings of Games, 
and One Hundred Critical Situations. Il- 
lustrated on coloured Diagram.s. A new 
and improved Edition, with Note.s and 
Remarks. By W. Lewis. 8vo. 8«. boards. 

Petrarque et Laure, par Madame de 
Oenlis. 2 vois. 12mo. 8^. sewed. 

A History of the Revolution in Caraccss, 
comprising an impartial Narrative of the 
Atrocities committed by the contending 
Parties. By Major Flinter. 8vo, 7s» 
lK)ard8. 


IN THC PRESS. 

Memoirs of the Protector Oliver Crom- 
well, and his Sons Richard and Henry. 
Illustrated by original Letters, and othef 
Family Papers; with six Portraits, from 
original Pictures. By Oliver Cromwell, 
Esq. a descendant of tie Family. 

Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay, vol. ii. 4to. Illustrated by En- 
gravings. 

Domestic Scenes, a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 

Travels in various Countries of the 
East, being a continuation of Memoira 
relating to European and Asiatic Turkey, 
&c. Edited by Robert Walpole, M.A. 4to. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCUTTA AND NORTH INDIA. 

The intelligence under this head is 
cliiefly derived from the Kinettenth Report 
of the Church Missionary Society, where 
it appears amid very full details from 
their Corresponding Committee at Cal- 
otetta, ^ The substance of that report 
has, however, been paitly anticipated by 
the reports of other Missionary Socie- 
ties, or by the journals in India.— See 
pp. 69— 75, 283—287, 363 of this vo- 
lume. 

The Committee give the details, under 
the heads of Calcutta, Kidderpore, Burd- 
wau, Chunar, Benares, Lucknow, Ba- 
reilly, Agra, Meerut, Delhi, and Titalya. 

A list is given of the Tracts published 
during the year. These consisted of Se- 
lections from the Beauties of History, an 
Explauatinn of the Ten Commaudments, 
a Catechism oji the Principles of Christi- 
anity, Moriiiiigand Evening Prayers, the 
Parables of our Lord, and Scripture Dia- 
logues. Some of these Tracts are in 
Bengalee, and the rest in Hindoo.stanee. 

Of the “ Scripture Dialogues,” written 
In Bengalee, by Mr. Ellertou, of Goamal- 
trj, the report says : 

Six of these interesting dialogues have 
been piiiited, forming as many distinct 
Tract.^. j'hey are part of a series, which 
When completed will embiace the whole 
Scriptiue History, from the Creation to 
thelldtii of Christ, 'i'be sixth dialogue 
reach'..' i!uv\ u to the dc'tructiop of the 
cities of tin- 'Ihe-e dialogues 

were intindvd, by tiieir judicious author, 
to convey a knowledge of scripture facts 
with appropriate Christian InstructioDj 


in idiomatical language, and in a form of 
all others the most captivating to a native. 
The great interest excited by these little 
tracts has occasioned a demand for them 
which tlie committee have been utterly 
unable to satisfy. They form a seasonable 
and highly important supply in aid of 
missionary exertions; and the warmest 
thanks are due to Mr. Ellerton from the 
committee and the society at large, for 
his xealous and able services in this de- 
partment, 

One of these tracts is eminently re- 
commended ill a letter by Mr.Corrie, but 
at some expense to the majority of such 
fugitive pieces. 

The third is inexpressibly well suited 
to do good among the Hindoos. It under- 
mines their false notions, without shock- 
ing llieir prejudices. Most other tracts 
offend, without gaining for the truth a 
candid hearing. 

Calcutta , — After stating the removal 
of Mr. Greenwood to Chunar, the re- 
port mentions another change ; 

The Bev. Deorar Schmid and Mrs. 
Schmid have removed from Madras to 
Calcutta. Mr. Schmid was originally 
destined for Calcutta, but was left toge- 
ther with Ids brother, Mr. Bernhard 
Schmid, at Madras, by Mr. Corrie. 

One chief object of ilr.Deocar Schmid’s 
removal to Calcutta is tlie superinten- 
dence of a periodical work, connected 
with the plans and exertions of the so- 
ciety. He had particularly applied his 
attention to this subject ; and had drawn 
up a prospectus of the work, which in*, 
duced the Calcutta Corresponding Cem-- 
niittee to invite him to that place, th^ 
they might mature the plan. The pwik 
will embrace a variety of aul^e^ j tgA 
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will lx)th comuuiincate intelligoiice ot'all 
the most iinpoita!>t proceedings in India 
connected with religion, and will aim at 
informing, as'istiug, and >limuiating all 
those in India who may be inierested in 
the improvemeiiL of the natives. 

A printing press, with the latest im- 
provements, has been sent to Calcutta, 
«nd founts of types will .speedily follow. 

About the time of Mr. Schmid’s ar- 
rival, a vacancy occuning in the situa- 
tion of inisiress of the Female Orphan 
Asylum, Mis. Schmid vv.as appointed to 
that odice— a charge for which ahe is well 
tjuaiided; tliiity-four poor Orphans are 
committed to her care. IMr. and Mis. 
Schmid reside at the Asylum, in the sub- 
urbs, which affoids Mi. Schmid an oppor- 
tunity of pui suing his studies without in- 
terruption, and of ready conference with 
the Committee. 

^Ir. Corrie was <about to he fixed at 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Corrie’s establishment at Benares 
was noticed in the last report. On the 
death of the Chaplain at Cawnpore, Mr. 
Corrie was apjiointed to that station ; but 
befoie Ills removal thither, lie was sum- 
moned to Calcutta, as Senior Chaplain, on 
the expected depaituie to England of the 
then senior. 

In a letter of 8(h October, 1818, he 
speaks in the same tone as the committee 
of the change of scene. He is sorry to quit 
Benares, and glad that he going to Cal- 
cutta. 


'fhe committee greatly regret the lo.ss 
of Mr. Conie’s personal .Superintendence 
and aid at Benares j more particularly, as 
unexpected opportunities for exertion are 
opening in that immense city : but they 
anticipate greater advantage.®, on the 
whole, from his councils and assistance 
at the head quarters ot the Mission. 

Kidf/erpore . — To the two schools before 
opened, others were adding when Mr. 
Greenwood lemoved to Chunar. Mr. 
Sandys was put in charge of these 
schools. He lesides at Kidderpoie, in 
the midst of them. 

Burdivan . — Former accounts noticed 
that time were ten school.®, containing 
oue thousand scholars, under the super- 
intendence of Lieutenant Stewart. Two 
iBOi-e have been since added. 


In a letter to the Secretary, dated 21st 
July, 1818, Mr. Thomason writes — 

Mr. Robeitsou’s repoit is abundantly 
eoofinned by all who liaie visited the 
Bvrdwan school®. Heie tlien is a \ery 
teiportant station — a lluelcu^. around 
we hare every reasouable ground 


to hope that knowledge will acciinialate 
and extend itself. Though Lieutenant 
Stewait does not yet formally and re- 
gularly teach the scriptures, he is con- 
tinually distributing copies of the gospels 
and of religious tracts, which are eagerly 
sought after by the young people, when 
they have learned to read. He is on the 
watch for every occasion of this nature.” 

Another letter, dated 24tli September, 
1813, states : 

“ Lieutenant Stewart has earnestly re- 
quested that two missionaries may be 
seut to him at Burdwan. At the time of 
wilting this Mr, Stewart is busied in 
selecting out of his twelve schools the 
best scholars for promotion to a central 
school, where the English language will 
he taught ; and we are looking out for 
a suitable siiperiuteudent or school- 
master." 

Lieutenant Stewart, in a letter ad- 
deiessed to tlie seerctiu'y, dated Decem- 
ber A, 1818, in which he gives an en- 
couraging view of his situation and la- 
bours, earnestly presses compliance with 
this request for two missionaries. The 
Rev.Messi s.Jetter and Deerr, after enquir- 
ing at the central school the knowledge 
of the National System, pioceeded to Cal- 
cutta, ill order to be appointed to Burd- 
wan, if tlie conesponding ronftnittee 
shuuhl lind the wants of that station at 
that time the most pressing. 

Chumr . — On Mr, Gieenwood’s remo- 
val to this place, Mr. Tliomason remarks: 

21st July, 1818. — On mature consider- 
ation, we have unanimously judged.it 
expedient that Jlr. Greenwood shnuid fix 
his residence at Chunar. He will have 
there a regular cure of souls ; with the 
charge of native and Christian schools, 
a most valuable co-adjutor in Mr. Bow- 
ley— every tiling, in short, which caa 
tend to animate and cncouiage the mis- 
sionary. 3Ir. Bowley will, in the meau 
lime, continue his usual labours ; and 
when Mr. OreeiiwoocI becomes eificient as 
a teacher of native Christians, will be dis- 
posable, and peiliaps goto Buxar, a sta- 
tion fat tiler down the rivet. 

The report adds — 

Buxar is sixty or seventy miles down 
the river, fioni Benaies. It is a station 
of invalids. .Some native Cliiistians there 
have expressed an earnest desire of re- 
ligious instruction, Mr. Bowley spent a 
week among tliem, and was received with 
much attention. He thinks it. a far 
more eiigible situation, in respect of the 
heailitn, tlian even Chunar, one or two 
fairs being held theie annually, which are 
resorted to by multitudes of natives from 
all quarters. 
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31st July 1818, Mr. Corrie writes 
from Benares — 

“ Mr. Bowley’s journal will tell you 
how diligently he is labouring. The 
people seem to give him more of their 
confidence daily. He went tliis week to 
Shirzapore, a great mart, about twenty 
miles above Olmnar, by invitation from 
some people of credit who incidentally 
heard In’m in the market-place in Chunar. 
The result of his visit I have not yet heard. 

“ A Brahmin and a Moonshee were 
baptized at Chunar the beginning of this 
month, and others are cooing forward to 
the sacred font.'* * 

Benares , — It had been previously inti- 
mated by Mr. Corrie, cliaplaiu at this 
station, that Jay Narain, an opulent Hin- 
doo of Benares, wished the society to 
uudertake the management of a school 
establishment which he was forming in 
that city. The following extract of a 
letter, dated 25th Feb. 1818, refers to 
this proposal ; 

I have been to day, and once before, 
with Jay Narain. Ho proposes giving a 
large house in the city for a school, and 
endowing it with 200 rupees per month, 
(about 3001. per annum), Mr. Adliugtoii 
to be the teacher. \ suggested to him to 
let us have the house on Mr. Adlingtoirs 
arrival, to begiuopeiaiions ; and that lor 
the present Mr. A. should derive his sup- 
port from the Church Missionary Society, 
whilst he should pay for books and iuci- 
deutal expenses. This seemed to delight 
him. 1 proposed that he should make the 
Church Missiouary Society’s Comuiittee 
trustees of his endowment ; reserving the 
approval of iheir agent lo himself, who, if 
approved of at the end of one year, should 
be confirmed for life, or during conformity 
with the rules of the endowment, which 
I proposed should be for general learn- 
ing ; our iMissionary to be at liberty to 
receive inquirers after ti uth, in bis private 
apartments, after school-hours. How far 
this latter pait of mv proposal will be ac- 
ceded to, time will shew j but I hope we 
ghail by his means get a fair opening into 
this la.'t city. 

The name of this liberal native has 
been long known, in cui»ne.xiou with 
missionary efforts in India. Between 
nine and ten ; eais since, when his mind 
was less nncler the iiuluence of Cinhtiaii 
truth, he addressed a Irtt'.'i, thioi gh Mr. 
Coiric, with a beii-.faction of •100 inpees, 
to the Riili'h and Foiiigu Bible ^^oc ety. 
This singular letter, with sonie obser\a- 
lionsofMr. Curiic, nia\ le seen in Appen- 
dix Ivi. to tiie St’ve/tCh ofihe Bible 

and at pp. 36 to 30, of the secoud 


volume of Mr. Otven’s History of the 
Society. 

To ilie committee of the Cimrch Mis- 
sionaiy Society Jay Narain has recently 
explained his wisbt^ in the following 
letter, dated Benares, 12th Aug. 1818 : — 

Honourable Sirs — It is now many years 
since 1 fell very ill ; and, leaving Calcutta, 
came to Benares, wheie I used every pos- 
sible means known to Hindoos, in order 
to get well. Mr. Jonatlian Duncan, who 
was at that time Resident of Benares, and 
was my particular fnemi, piocured for me 
the assistance ofseveial European surgeons 
who were not able either to afford me relief. 
At length a Hindoo, who had been very 
ili, obtained some medicine and advice 
from a mercliaut, Mr. Wheatly, by which 
he obtained acme. On this I also sought 
acquaintance with Mr. G. Wheatly. Mr. 
W. eave me a New Te^tametir, and 1 
bought of him a Book ofCoinmon Prayer, 
He often passed much time with me, in 
explaining the meaniug of these books; 
and wrote many letters to me also, on the 
subject of the Cliristiau religion. In re- 
spect to my complaint, he lecommended 
some simple medicines ; hut advised, 
above all, that 1 should apply myself to 
God inpiayer, to lead my mind into the 
truth, and to grant me bodily healing. I 
coinplledwith his advice, and obtained a 
perfect cure. I then asked him what I 
ought to do for the name of Jesus Christ, 
He advised me, that, as 1 had felt the 
benefit of the advice which he had given, 

I ought to consult the benefit of my coun- 
trymen ; and, with this view, I ought to 
found a school tor iusti action in English, 
Bengalee, Persian, and Hindee. In com- 
pliance witli this advice, I set about es- 
tablishing such a school ; and with the 
help of ray friends, raisecl a fund to sup- 
ply200 rupees a month tor the endowment 
of it. Afterwards, Mr. Wheatley him- 
self, having failed in bu'ine‘>s, became the 
schoolma-ster. His incilnxl was, first to 
instruct my family in Christianity, and 
pray with them, and then to teach the 
English language to the scholars who at- 
tended. He coiuiimally taught me, that, 
from joining in prayer, and leading the 
scripture with him, no loss of ca'^te was 
involved ; but piety would be increased. — 
After a short time Mr. Wheatly died ; 
and, since then, 1 have ha<l much trouble 
to accomplish my lespecting the 

school, hi 1814, when Loid Moira came 
up the country, I applied, through Mr. 
John Miakespeai, to his loid^hip for as- 
sistance : hi'* l()ril‘*bip approved of the 
design, and left the seiilernent of it to Kts 
aiteut at Benares, Mr. Brook. Mr. Brook 
told me, when all disputes were settled 
respecting the settlement of the eBtate 
which I intended to endow the school 
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With, he would leport tny wishes to the 
Goveruor gen. But, till now, the^edif- 
ferences have not been adjusted, and I be- 
came lery anxious respecting the .settle- 
ment of my school. Several maalers whom 
1 employed ptoved unsuituhle, and the 
children nho tame school received no 
prodt. I h id lieard of the Rev. Mr. Corrie, 
through Mr. Wlitaily, and through him 
had sent a letter to the Uiitish and Fo- 
reign Bible .'^otiety, w ith a small subscrip- 
tion. 1 often played that he might come 
to Benares; and, at length, he came to 
reside at this place. Ftom theiiiformatiou 
communicated by him respecting (he 
Chuich Missionaiy Society, and from a pe- 
rusal of one of that society’s reports w hich 
he gave me, 1 deierniined on making (he 
Calcutta committee of the Chut chMisslon- 
ary Society thetiuatees of my school, and 
of assigning to them the propeity which 
I bad appropriated for the endowment of 
It. Accordingly lhave requested them to 
accept the charge ; and legal measures 
are in progress tor transferring tlie school 
and endowment permanently into their 
bands. In the meantime, my house in 
Bengalee Tulah, in Benares, which cost 
me 48,000 rupees in building, has been 
appropriated for a school ; and Mr. Ad- 
liugtou has begun to give instruction in 
the English language. Thus what I have 
been many years desiiiug, begins to be ac* 
complished r but, as I greatly long that the 
most effectual means may be used for the 
enlightening of my countrymen, 1 am 
anxious to have a printing-press also es- 
tablished in Benares, by which tichooU 
books might be speedily multiplied, and 
treatises on different subjects might be 
printed and generally dispersed through- 
out the country. Without this, the pro- 
gress of knowledge must be very slow, 
and the Hindoos long remain in their pre- 
aent very fallen state, which is very pain- 
ful to a benevolent mind. 1 most earnestly 
request, therefore, the Church IVKssionary 
committee to take measures for sending 
out a piinting press to Benares, with one 
or two missionaries to superintend it — 
men of learning, who may be able to sa- 
tisfy the inquiries of the learned of tins 
ancient city on subjects of science and 
history, as well as of religion, 'llie recep- 
tion v/!iich the labours of the mission- 


aries at Senuupore, and of the School Book 
Society meet with, shews how welcome 
to my countrymen such an establishment 
at Benares would be. And, as the Cliurcli 
Missionary Society cheerfully expends its 
funds for the improvement of mankind, 
there is no place where their labours are 
likfdy to be more beneficial than in Be- 


sarra ; and I earnestly hope they will uoi 
jhe ha^ward to assist the efforts making 
boDOiirable sirs, yuurmosi 
serrant, 

j*’'' Ghossaui, 


On this importaot subject, the report 
adds, 

“ You will, I think, agree with us,’* 
Sir. 'I honiason writes, “ in considering 
the request of so great a benefactor highly 
worthy of attention. If yon could speedily 
send out two suitable missionaries, with • 
printer, press and types for Benares, yoa 
would indeed greatly promote our opera* 
lions. We want only good and able meu 
to carry on our missionsi-y plans.” 

The committee are making every effort 
to comply, as, speedily and efficiently u 
they may be able, with this urgent call. 
— By recent advices Horn Mr. Corrie, the 
committee learn that the benevolent in- 
tentions of Jay Naraiii have been exe- 
cuted. A deed of gift of the house and 
premises in Benares was signed at Cal- 
cutta, by Kelly Shunker Ghossaui, son of 
Jay Narain, on the 21st of October, the 
writings then standing in the nrutre of 
Kelly Shunker. This deed being sent up 
to Benar es, was signed also by Jay Na- 
rain Ghossaui. By this rieed, the pro- 
perty is given to Messi's. Udny and Sbeter, 
and the Reverend Messt's. Thomason, 
Parson, and Robertson, as tire Calcutta 
Conimillce of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, and tlieir successors, “ for the pur- 
pose of a school for rustruction in all 
kindsof science ; and that, in this school, 
children of all descriptions may be m- 
stritcted in the English, Persian, Hindee, 
and Bengalee languages. The appointment 
of the masters to be at the pleasure of 
tire committee ; tire house to be appropri- 
ated as a school for ever, and the com- 
mittee and their successors, to Irave the 
sole disposal of it.” — At the request of 
Jay Narain, Mr. Corrie drew up an ad- 
vertisement, detailing the plan and ob- 
jects of the school. It announced, that, 
for the purpose of teaching the four lan- 
guages before named, an English master 
had been engaged as superintendent of 
the institution, with proper assistants 
and learned teachers in Persian, Hindee, 
and Bengalee. It is intended to maintain 
as well as educate, a number of poor 
boys, who are to be accommodated in the 
bouse ; and a small daily allowance will 
be made to such other poor boys as can- 
not be received into the house, to such 
extent as the funds may admit ; the be- 
nedts of the iusiitutiou will, at tlie same 
time, he opened to all who may be de- 
sirous of availing themselves of them, 
W'itliout regard to caste or country ; and, 
for this purpose, teachers, paper, pens, 
and ink, will be provided gratis for all 
the scholars ; it heing left to the option 
of such parents as may he able to pay for 
their childreu’s education, to contribute, at 
their pleasure, to the general expenses of 
the school, and thereby further to extend 
its benefits to the poor. Industrious 


I 
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youths will be prepared, by the course of li- 
terary instruction afforded them, to obtain 
for themselves a comfortable livelihood, 
as they will be taught to read and write 
grammatically ; and will be made familiar 
with the most necessary rules of arithme- 
tic, together with the government regula- 
tions on the subjects of police and or- 
dinary affaii ^ ; and those who may wish 
it, will be carried forward to general his- 
tory, geograpiiy, and astronomy. Regu- 
lations are made witli respect to the age 
of admission and the time of continuance 
in the school. Irregularity of attendance 
and imm trality of conduct will exclude 
from the school. — This advertisement was 
translated into the languages current in 
those parts of India, and put into circu- 
lation. The Governor-general promised 
Jay Narain to afford assistance when his 
school should be established : a copy of 
the advertisement, with a letter from .lay 
Narain, was acco^iugly to be forwarded 
to his Excellency. 

The school was opened on the 17th 
of July, 1818; and, in November, one 
hundred and sixteen scholars nad been 
admitted ; atid the school was becoming 
very popular among tiie natives. At 
first, none but poor boys offeicd them- 
selves; hut, after a little while, some of 
good family attended, for tlie acquisition 
of Eiiglisii. The foundation boy.s will 
probably be taken from among poor Chris- 
tians,* and thus the establishmenC will 
become a truly Chri^ciaa institution. The 
particular cour'e of education is wholly 
under the controul of the society’s repre- 
sentatives ; and will he conducted on the 
principles, and with the views which go- 
vern them in all theii proceedings,— The 
sum of 200 rupees per month, or ;^300 per 
annum, has been secured in perpetuity 
toward the support of the Institution, by 
an endowment of 40,000 rupees, vested, 
in trust In the corresponding committee 
and their successor^, by the founders of 
the institution, the Maha Kaj Jay Narain 
Ghossaiil, and his son, Kolly Mhunker 
GbossauU 

Mr. Corrie has supplied the following 
description of the premises thus assigned 
to the society - 

They contain about one thousand yards 
in space. The principal building is three 
stories high. It contains, on the second 
floor — an entrance— a large room, sup- 
ported by two rows of pillars, <*xccl!ently 
suited for a school room — behind that, a 
large room intended for a library and mu- 
seum, with other apartments* in the 
Hindoostaniiee fashion. In the third 
story, the second master and his^family 


• Does this mean natives ? If not, it apMars 
to he an early deuaituie from tUe denign pf the 

founder.— 


reside. The second floor commands a 
view, to tlie north and east, of all the 
city of Benares Iving In those directions ; 
the house being rather elevated. To the 
south and west, it is surrounded by the 
houses of w’ealthy natives. The lower 
story may be easily nude convenient for 
a printing establishment ; and, to the 
south, apartments may be constructed at 
a comparatively small expense, for the 
lesidence of a head-master, or the space 
may be occupied by a noble chapel.— 
The chief inconvenience attending the 
premises, is the narrow ness of the streets 
in the immediate neigliboui hood, which 
will scarcely admit a palankeen with com* 
fort ; but a road is likely to be obtained 
through a Fakeer’s garden, which will 
admit a carriage. 

Now' (iVr. Corrie adds) a large field 
indeed opens to us ! May the Lord of 
the Harvest raise up and thrust forth 
suitable labourers into tliis harvest. 

I have engaged as second master, a 
young man, country-born, but educated 
in England. He has lately become thought- 
ful on the subject of religion. His inti- 
mate acquaintance with the colloquial 
language and manners of the natives, 
renders him a valuable assistant. 

To give full effect to this gift of Jay 
Narain, you must send us one or two mea 
of as good education as possible, and as 
soon as you can find them. The disposi- 
tion to hear and receive the word is in- 
creasing daily among the natives. Many 
of the rich and learned Hindoos, especi- 
ally of this city, seem ready to welcome 
the Gospel, 

Lucknow . — A new station was recently 
formed in this laige und populous city. 
The corresponding committee observe of 
Mr. Hare, under whose direction the 
schools are placed — 

He appears to be a man of seal and ap- 
plication in promoting the welfare of the 
rising generation. The committee hope 
that the commencement thus made will 
prosper, and grow up iuto an enlarged, 
sy'iteui of teaching, througii which an 
effectual door may be opened for the in- 
troduction of the Gospel. The establisli* 
meut of sucli a system, supcrinieuded by 
able masters, appears a most desirabia 
object, wlien it is consnlcied that the po- 
pulation of Lucknow and its neighbour- 
hood may be estimated at about 500,000 
persous. 

Bareilly . — The baptism at Calcutta of 
Fuez Messeeh, a native of this place, wat 
mentioned in the last report, where some 
account of him was given. 

A letteFof Mr. Corrie, dated Bences* 
25th Feb, 1818, gives this further tofor* 
mation. 
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Jay Naraiu is greatly taken with Fiiez 
Messeeh,"an(l oifeied him thirty lupees 
per month to stay with him, as a part of 
his religious estnblishment. Fuez how- 
ever refuses, as he would not disappoint 
Mrs. Law, and goes (df to B.ueilly to- 
morrow. I have desiietl Mrs. Law to 
allow him twenty rupees monthly, to be 
drawn upon the Church Missionary So- 
ciety. He has known tliat he would have 
this, and no more, for some time; >et 
he refuses J.iy Naiiin’s offer, which looks 
well. He mil send a iiiouthly report. 

— Meerut — Delhi . — Some parti- 
ticulars respecting these stations have al- 
ready been given in the pages before le- 
ferred to. 

Titalyn . — After noticing the return of 
Mr. Schroeter to his Thibet Studies, the 
report proceeds— 

The zeal of Capt. Latter, the com- 
manding officer at the station, i« pro- 
moting a Thibet Mission, ai d the inipoi. 
tance of the object, weie stated in the last 
report. He lias obtained fiom goverii- 
ineiit a salary for Mr. Schioeter, while 
prosecuting the Thibet language, sufficient 
for his support and to ])ay the expense 
of a Thibet teacher. Tiie cultivation of 
this language will be subservient to the 
public interests ; and the tianslations of 
the Scriptures into that tongue, which is 
tlie ulliinate object of 3Ir. SchioeteiS la- 
bours, will make known the way of life to 
amost extensive legion. “ It is a work,*’ 
Mr. Thomason wiites, ‘‘similar to the 
noble undertaking of Morrison in China,** 

The importance of the object in view, 
and Mr. Scliroeter’s comparative inapti- 
tude for other departments of missionaiy 
labour, are both pointed out by Mr. Tho- 
mason, in a letter to the committee. 

Mr. Schroeter has vei y peculiar talents 
for this particular line of labour; he is 
acute in picking out a language, a tho- 
rough sttidenf, fond of his employment, 
and likely, if his life be spared, to clear 
away the difficulties which oppose the 
acquisition of ibis tongue, and to become 
highly useful as a linuuist and translator. 
Very remarkable facilities, moreover, have 
been offered to us, sucli as no European 
ever enjoyed before, for the acquisition of 
the language; and the assigurueut to him 
of a stipend from government appeared 
to us an indication of the leadings ot Pro- 
vidence, and is in fact so much money 
spared to us for our school opeiaiions.** 

Capt. Latter had provided one of the 
greatest of these aids. 

“ He sent to Paris to a confidential 
friend, a coiunii>-<ion for a collection of 
books, bearing on toe Chinese anil Thibet 
ffUb^ect. That friend has, at a consider- 
aide mtpeose, ami with great difficulty, 
actasliy brought together, and sent out 
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such a rare and curious missionary col- 
lection, as India never had before. All 
the lare and very scarce productions of 
the Jesuits and other missionaries and 
travellers, relating to the state of things 
in those quaiters, are now before Mr. 
ISchroeter.** 

MADRAS AND SOUTH INDIA. 

The Second Auiuial Report of the Ma- 
dias Corresponding Committee has been 
received. It notices tlie arrival of Messrs. 
Fenn, Baker, and Barenbruck, and the 
departure of Mr. Dawson for England, 
aiidof Mr. D. Schmid for Calcutta; and 
that the Committee have acceded to the 
request of the Rev. JMr. Kolhoff, sanc- 
tioned by the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
for the temporary assistance of the Rev. 
Mr. Baker, at Tanjore. The proceedings 
of the year are then reported under the 
heads of Madras, Tranquebar, Travan- 
core, and Chaplains’ Station?. 

ii/zfrfrffJ.—The number of scholars, re- 
gistered as admitted into the schools, since 
their foundation, appears to have been, 
including some schools now ducoiitimied, 
1099. But tliere have been many scho- 
lars, as the conductors state, besides those 
registered, .‘school legisteis not having 
been regularly kept, on account of a pre- 
judice of the natives against them. The 
average monthly attendame IhroughoiU 
the year had been 364. There were, at 
the close of the year, twelve schools, 
three in Madras, and nine in the country. 

The number of the schools fluctuates 
from local causes. 

Two have been discontinued at Madras 
and one at Trivatore; while new ones 
have been founded at Panabakuin and 
Koorookapettali. The failure of those at 
Madras appears to liave been ultimately 
caused by dislike of Christianity, which 
was taught in them ; niised, in some in- 
stances, with an undefined apprehension 
of .some sinister motive connected with 
them : tlie progress of their decline was’ 
slow; as they weie maintained, in eveiy 
instance, as long as any prospect of good 
remained. 

iTie system of teaching has been found 
to requiie some reforms. 

In all these schools the same class- 
books are taught, m:cording to the capa- 
city and pi oficiency of the scholars ; and, 
in a!!, Uie same general regulations are in 
force, with such diffe’iences only in parti- 
cular rules, as are requiied to suit the ob- 
ject and constitution of each, according as 
it is either for Tamul only, or tor Tamul 
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and English instruction— for all classes of 
natives, indiscriminately; or, specifically, 
for Parriars, or for children of caste. — It 
was originally intended, tlial all the schools 
under the mission should be conducted 
according to Di-. Bell’s, or the Madras 
system; but owing to the incompetency 
of the native teachers, and the unsuita- 
bleness of some parts of the system itself 
to the circumstances of a native Indian 
school, it had been but imperfectly ob- 
served. Mr. Bernard Schmid, having had 
the advantage of seeing tliis system in 
operation in the Central School in Lou- 
don, uudertook to remodel the school in 
the Mission Garden, with the view of re- 
ducing it to as near a confoimity with 
that system as circumstances would per- 
mit; and he has, at length, succeeded, to 
a degree that has enabled him to depute 
one of the elder scholars, who assisted as 
usher in carrying on the reformed system, 
to introduce the same in another of the 
Madras schools. In order to itsgeiicial 
adoption in all the schools, a portion of 
Mr. Schmid’s time is dedicated to giving 
extra instruction to a few of the mo'^t 
promising scholars, with the express view 
of qualifying them for a similar employ- 
ment. He is also about to prepare a 
written plan and instructions, for the 
same purpose, including the requisite mo- 
difications of Dr. Bell's syatem. 

Weekly visitations of the schools in 
Madras are held by the missionaries, for 
examining and catecliiring the scholars. 

On these occasions {it is said) many 
adult natives are geiieially preseut : either 
the parents of some of the scholars, or 
strangeis, who are always freely admit- 
ted in all (he schools, and allowed to make 
their observations, and propose their ob- 
jections, which are answered with meek- 
ness and sobriety from the Word of God. 
Large audiences of Heathens are not un- 
frequeutly collected ; and the school- 
houses become, for a time, so iiuny little 
ciiupels, in wliich the name of the Saviour 
is proclaimed, and his Gospel publidy 
preached. 

The country schools are superinteBded 
and visited, in like manner, by Sandap- 
peu and others ; and, as circumstances 
permit, by the missionaries themselves. 

The like opportunities occur, and are 
used, in the country schools as in those 
at Madras, by the attendance of adult au- 
ditors, for preaching the Gospel, and re- 
moving their doubts and erroneous appre- 
hensions about the schools. In wailing 
himself of the'^e, Saudappen has been par- 
ticularly diligent. '' 

In the third school, at which the at- 
tendance of adult auditors was largest, 
and most regular, tlie number (Jf chii- 
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dren increased, notwithstanding a deter- 
mined opposition to the school ; and in 
the surrounding district, which, when the 
.school was founded, was remarkable for 
iguorance of the nature of Chri-sCianity, 
and ill-wiil tovvardvS the Christians, there 
is satisfactory evidence that Christianity 
is now both understood and approved to a 
degree most encouraging. Amelioration, 
indeed, of feeling, as well as an increase 
of knowledge, with regard to Christiani- 
ty and Christians, is pretty generally dis- 
cernible throughout IMadras; and, if not 
to be ascribed solely to the circumstance 
above adverted to, has certainly been ma- 
terially promoted by it. The Native Chris- 
tians themselves, who, on such a subject, 
are certainly unexceptionable witnesses, 
have reported to the rnis<iionarios, tliat 
(he name of Christian is now less than 
formerly a badge of reproach. Not long 
ago, a Heathen would not endure to be 
seated near a Christian ; and, if one had 
entered lus house, and rested liimself in 
it, lie would, on his quitting it, immedi- 
ately purify the place where tlie Christian 
had sat. Now these reserves and insult- 
ing ceremonies hare ceased, and the com- 
munications between Heathens and Chris- 
tians are geuerally unrestricted and 
friendly. 

Several Heatheus have evinced a desire 
to study the Sacred Scriptures and other 
mission books ; and have come to the 
missionaries on purpose to obtain copies 
of them. The parents of some of the 
echolars have requested of the schoolmas- 
ter, that the cliildren might learn by heart 
the Gospel from the beginning, instead of 
poitions of it only ; and might also com- 
mit to memory a Tamul book, which had 
not yet been generally taught them, con- 
taining the principles of Christianity.^ 
The committee would be cautious in en- 
couraging or indulging very sanguine ex- 
pectations from this cliangenf sentiment, 
striking as it certainly is, for reasons 
which will be obvious to every person 
who iias ever observed a community so 
constituted, and subject to such varying 
influences as the native community of 
India, of the great mass of whom neither 
knowledge nor principle regulate.s their 
sentiments, and who assume almost every 
tone, and admit almost every variation, 
dictated by passion, or recommended by 
outward circuinslanccs and connections. 
Thus much is, however, certain, that 
knowledge has increased and is increasing 
among the natives ; and it is generally 
true, and has been proved so in the in- 
stance cited, tiiat, as knowledge increases, 
prejudice diminishes. 

Of thirteen schoolmasters, nine are 
heathen. These have not, in every in- 
stance, maintained their faithfulness, but 
hare shrinked from the persecution of tbeT 
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Brihmina. This has, however, been 
rarely the case ; and the corresponding 
committee are confirmed in their view of 
the effects and success of this system. — 
As schoolmasters, and as superinteudeuts 
of schools, the duties to be performed by 
heathens are reduced to rules, and means 
are at hand to ensure the due observance 
of those rules ; but this is not the case 
with respect to the employment of hea~ 
them as readers of the Scriptures. Various 
offers of this kind have, therefore, been 
declined by the corresponding committee, 
and on grounds which will entirely com- 
mend themselves to the approbation of 
all judicious persons. 

It was urged [the committee say), that, 
by employing Brahmins as readers of the 
Scriptures in Sanscrit, respect to the per- 
sons and relish for the language would 
allure all classes of natives, and especially 
other Brahmins, to iuterest themselves in 
their labours; and thus, not only preju- 
dice would be removed, hut a portion of 
divine truth be infused into the native 
mind, so far as their influence extended; 
but the committee, though they have in 
no way discouraged any such forward 
spirit, and have cherished and employed 
its energies wherever they thought that 
nothing material would be risked, have, 
after mature consideration, declined to 
lay out any of the society’s funds in main- 
taining such readers. Their determina- 
tion rested on these simple grounds'— that 
toe object of. the society, which alone 
they feel at liberty to recognise, is, to 
spread abroad pure .Scripture truth, the 
truth as it is ia Jesus. But this object 
could not be prosecuted by the means sug- 
gested, without much risk to its purity ; 
for not only may the fidelity of a hea- 
then, as such, in expounding the parts of 
Scripture he really understands, be sus- 
pected, but the positive inconipetency of 
the natural man, which we know infalli- 
bly, to receive the things of the Spirit of 
God, must necessarily disqualify him from 
being a correct interpreter of the myste- 
ries of God. ’rite decision of the com- 
mittee seemed to be more than justified 
by the very nature of the offers received ; 
the makers of which proposed to read and 
expound the Scriptures, conjointly with 
the Hindoo sacred books ; thtis, by the 
unhallowed mixture, to adulterate and 
confound the glorious Go.spel of Christ 
with the inventions and tables of men, 
and, as if were, to set up the image of 
Baal in the temple of the Living God. 

Public readings of the Scri|)tures arc 
carried on t; several of the native as- 
tSatanta of tat mission. By these means, 
Wd It tod. fitquent conversations with 


their countrymen^ the spirit of inquirg 
has been increased. The late reader, 
Christian, has been suspended from his 
office and from the communion of the 
church, for procee^ngs inconsistent with 
his profession. 

On the erection of the church which 
has been for some time in contemplation, 
and on the foundation of a Christian in- 
stitution, the intelligence can but follow 
the two subjects in the stages of actual 
progress and happy promise. 

The committee would wish to have 
been able to announce in their present 
Report, that considerable progress had 
been made in erecting the church, for 
which such lileral subscriptions were 
achnowleilged in their Iasi Report ; but, 
though they cannot offer this satisfaction 
to their friends, they have the happiness 
to state that the attainment of their ob- 
ject has at length been secured, in the 
most efficient manner, by the goveniment 
of Fort St. George having itself under- 
taken to erect, at the public expense, a 
church for the native Protestant Chris- 
tians, and allow the use of it to the Church 
Missionary Society t for which act of be- 
nevolence, the committee desire here to 
record their most respectful and grateful 
acknowledgments. 

To add to the value of this important 
benefit, government has been pleased to 
direct that the church shall be built on 
premises which the committee have suc- 
ceeded in purchasing, in the course of last 
year, at a cost of more than dS.3000. The 
premises are most desirably situated in 
the principal street of Black 'Fown, are 
very centrical, inclosed within a wall, and 
contain a house sufficient for the accom- 
modation of all the Society’s missionaries 
in Madras, and for the forming of a com- 
plete mission establishment. Here also 
they hope to form, without further delay, 
the long-meditated Christian institution, 
or Mission College. Of this they have 
never lost sight. A beginning was for- 
merly made, in the way of education, by 
Mr. Rhenins, with ten of the most pro- 
mising youths selected from the first 
school; hut a heavy pressure of other busi- 
ness, chiefly, compelled him to desist from 
it. Tlie other missionaries being now suf- 
ficiently advanced in the knowledge of the 
language to assist him essentially, and the 
occupation of premises of their own af- 
fording new facilities, the committee trust 
that they shall be able to report, in an- 
other year, consiilerable progre.ss in this 
important and interesting branch of their 
miss^nary undertaking. 

Mr. Rfaenius bad paid a visit to the 
Jainas. 

It was mentioned, in the last Report, 
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that a communication bad been opened 
with the Jainas, who are very nuiuerotis, 
and fill many villages, about 100 miles 
S. \V. of Madras. This opening has been 
improved, and Mr. Rlienius's projected 
visit has been paid. The Testaments and 
tracts, distributed a year before by Ap- 
pavoo, had not been given in vain. One 
of the Testaments had been perused by 
the higli priest luraself, who received Mr. 

Rlienius with the most distinguishing 
marks of regard ; notwithstanding much 
pains had been taken, by Brahmins* 
about bis person, to infuse into his mind 
prejudices again.st him, and suspicious of 
evil designs connected with his visit. 

Adverting to the application of the high 
priest for schools, which, with many 
others of the same kind, have not been 
acceded to, the committee think it proper 
to state, that this apparent backwardness 
on their part has arisen from their uni- 
form experience, that, without a constant 
and vigilant superintendence, which in 
the rejected cases could not be obtained, 
wy little confidence could be placed upon 
the schoolmaster’s adherence to his in- 
structions, or attention to his duty. Con- 
sidering, also, the levity with which many 
applications of this kind are made, and 
the transient nature of the sentiment 
which produces them, the committee have 
deemed it prudent, as a general principle, 
to wait a longer observation of the actual 
result of the schools already subsisting, 
before they sanction the establishment of 
new ones ; whicli, beside the salary of the 
teachers, usually involve the expense of 
erecting school-buildings. 

The Report very faithfully states the 
small measure of success yet met with in 
the conversion of the heathen : — 


It will no doubt be expected, that, at the 
expiration of nearly four years, during a 
great part of which the Missionaries have 
continued in active prosecution of the 
Society’s objects, some palpable fruits of 
their labours should be produced, in in- 
stances of actual conversion and the bap- 
tism of Heathens. During this time, 
about twenty of sncli have been admitted 
Catechumens * and commenced a course 
of preparatory instruction, the period of 
which was also intended as a trial of their 
sincerity. Only one individual of the 
whoie number has abided this test ; he 
was baptized in the month of September 
last ; and continues, by his good conduct, 
to confirm the hopes with which he was 
baptized. The rest have given but too 
great reason to believe, that, not the saha- 
tion of their souls, but the advancement 
of their wordly interest, was their object, 
by declming their profession wlilen they 


Is thift term correctly applied? 
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found that object viaa not liheljr to be rea- 
lized. 

'rhe truth must be disclosed by degrees 
to the subscribers to missions in this 
country, or it might rebuke too severely 
their misdirected profusion. For the 
Parent Committee in London tell us: 

One case of this kind is remarkable.— 
The Committee at home have received the. 
particulars, from time to time ; but with- 
held them from the Society, while the 
issue seemed to be doubtful. As, un- 
happily, tliat appears uo longer to be tlie 
case, the Committee will give in the 
Appendix, some account of the inter- 
course between the Missionaries and the 
person in question, in illustration of this 
part of the Report of the Corresponding 
Committee, and to manifest tlie absolute 
necessity of combining the wisdom of the 
serpent with the Itarmlessness of the 
dove, in all ititercourse with the natives. 

A display of this new combination on 
the part of the dispensers of so much 
treasure, may prevent any compunction in 
the donors for not having devoted it to 
the direct and certain relief of so many 
thousands of the neglected poor at home. 

The Corresponding Committee con- 
clude by adverting to two signal judg- 
ments, with which Madras was lately 
visited. 

That fatal disease, which commenced 
the preceding year in Calcutta, and, pas- 
sing fiom thence into the upper provinces 
of Bengal, extended its desolating ravages 
througli some of the fairest portions of 
of Hindoostao, descending downwards 
througli the Deckan, manifested itself at 
lengtii in Madras. The calamity, for a 
short time, threatened the severest conse- 
quences on this place ; but the humane 
vigilance of tlie government, and the ex- 
ertion of the European inhabitants gene- 
rally, favoured by a merciful and gradons 
Providence, mitigated its effects ; and it 
filially subsided, leaviiigfewer victims than 
inigiit Iiave been expected from the nature 
of tlie disease, the extent of its ravages 
elsewhere, and the crowded population of 
tlie Black Town of .Madras, and the ad- 
jacent populous villages. 

During the prevalence of the disorder, 
the idolatrous ceremonies ot the Hindoos, 
iiiteuded to propitiate the Deity presiding 
over tins species of disease, were, as might 
be expected, universal and unceasing. As 
in Calcutta, tlie most preposterous im- 
positions were practised on the deluded 
multitudes. Ati idol, Vagatha Umraah, 
whicli iiad been locked up by public au- 
tliority for the last forty years, on 
couiit of some seiious dUsensious which 
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had ocrnn ed at the celebration of one of 
her festivals, between tlie riglit and left- 
hand castes, was, by mutual consent of 
the contending pai ties, liberated, on due 
public securities ; and, being sumptu- 
ously adorned, was led fortli in tumultu- 
ous procession thronghont tlie setileiucnt. 
Pretended incarnations of tlie offended 
Deity were exbildied, and paradf d abroad 
in the same manner. The blood of sa- 
crifices flowed everywhere, without iu- 
termissiun; and the ear was stunned 
with the continual clang of loud instru- 
ments and cries, mingling with hoirid 
dissonance, but forming the only species 
of supplication to Heaven which the in- 
fatuated people could offer. 

Relating to the same subject, the follow- 
ing passages occur iii a letter from the 
Corresponding Committee, dated 22d 
October, 1818. 

Alas! it is an awful and depressing 
moment ! JVe have heard, but is it true, 
that the natives, affrighted and trembling, 
have offered what has not been done here 
these mauy years, a living sacrifice ! — an 
idiot boy, to one of their Gods ; and, to- 
morrow, there are to be a procession and 
feast, which will cost 1500 pagodas, to 
ap|)ease a goddess, who has been neglect- 
ed for many years ; who, they say, has, 
in offended anger, sent forth this scourge. 

Very diffeitut, at tliis period, were the 
proceedings at tlie missiou-house. There, 
too, the visitation — heightened as it was 
by the occurrence, while tlie disease was 
yet in its strength, ofa tremendous storm, 
which, in the course of a very few liours, 
dispersed at tlie extreraest peril, wrecked, 
or sunk every vessel in the roads, and 
made the settlements a surprising scene of 
desolation, with the loss of many lives 
both at sea and on shore, was felt, and 
religiously acknowledged. A solemn ser- 
vice of linmiliatioii, to which all persons 
were invited freely, was establislied in 
the congregation every Thursday. Of tlie 
Iieatheii, very few were attracted to this 
interesting a-'-embly. It is pleasing to 
add, tliat one only casualty liappcned 
witliiii the mission from tlie epidemic, 
thedeatlioftliec.itechist Rayuppeii’s wife. 

All tile scliool-iioiises of tlie mission, 
in and out of iM.idra.s, weie blown down, 
or otlierwi.-e ilainageil. Most of tiiciu 
have .since been lebnilt or repaiied ; but 
the two events togeilier liave caii.sed a 
eon.siderable interruption for tlie present, 
in the attendance ot the children in tlie 
Bclioots. 

Tranquclar. — Tlie following is a literal 
notation from tiie 5Iadras leport. 

'Ir. Scliiiaiie’s repoKs of the nuinerous 

xils under hi.s superiiiteiideiice, during 
»5t ye<ar, have bt’en uitijarnihi fa- 
'•te. Some new schools, in veiy cif- 


couraging situations, have been establish- 
ed ; and tlie number of cliildieii, generally, 
has been materially increased — tlie total 
numbers, at tlie end of the year 1817, 
having been 958 ; and, at tlie close of 
this year, 1387. The only drawback from 
the pleasure which Mr. SchitarrTs com~ 
munications respecting hi.) schools have 
afforded this year, arises from a notice of 
his having been obliged to discontinue the 
schools, in some villages, where they had 
long been carried on unuvailingly. In 
place of these, however, new schools have 
been substituted, in morepromising situa- 
tions ; and tlie lesult has thus been finally 
more advantageous. 

Was there ever before such a specimen 
of delusion ? We mean of infatuation 
acting upon itself; for the delusion of 
others is not designed, but accidental. 
The first sentence states the reports of the 
schools to be “ uniformly favourable,” 
Tlieii comes the “only drawback from 
the pleasure.” Then the affront to the 
understanding of the reader ; “ and the 
lesutllias thus been finally more advan- 
tageous.” 

The next station is Travancore, We 
have on a previous occasion borne a wil- 
ling testimony to the rational character of 
the Mission on this coast, as far as its 
object is to reform, and, above all, to 
protect the Syrian Cliurch of native Chris- 
tians, wliose venerated establisliment in 
the south extremity of India is doubtless 
a plant of which tlie root in the same 
country was coeval with apostolic times ; 
a plant which lias survived tlirough eigh- 
teen ages, many intervals of adversity and 
persecution, and whicli may still blossom 
and fructify, and drop tlie ripened seeds 
of Christianity in the soil, as a forest en- 
couraged to extend by local facilities 
spreads itself. We m ust postpone some 
additions to the information in pp. 287 
and 363, wliile we find room for a satis- 
factory detail respecting a few local inci- 
dents. 

Tlie fire at Allepie which destroyed Mr. 
Norton’s house, tlie schnoirooni, and fiir- 
iiilnre, began at tlie selioolioom, vvliicii, 
with all tliebiioks and apparatus in it, was 
quickly cniisuiiicil. it commenced at the 
hottest time of the day, when both scliol- 
ais and teadiei.s would be alisoiit at tlieir 
meals ; and favoured by the wind, spread 
lapidly to the house. Mr. Norlon was 
absent Qii business. Kroiii sciircilj of 
water and vviiiit of tinicly assistance, no 
pait of tile building, and but little of tlie 
tuinitiire, could be saved. Of tiiebooks, 
belonging both to the society and to Mi. 
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Norton, nearly alJ have been saved. No 
lives were lost. The j)ecaniary loss lo 
the society ha-^ been lessened by a hand- 
some sura whirli some European gentle- 
men on the West coa^t subscribed lo as- 
sist Mr. Norton in his distress, Jis well 
as by the ini-ssion having the timber for 
rebuilding given by her Highness the 
Raiinee. 

The endowments of the college at Cotym 
are so considerable as to appear to secure 
its permanence. The bejieficeuce of her 
Highness the Rannee is guided by some 
consideration for her own country and 
people, and her transactions with the 
European missionaries, by an overruling 
share of political sagacity, by which she 
converts [an Institution projected by the 
Missionaries into one of public utility. 

The college at Cotym is not regarded 
by her government as a seminary simply 
for priests, but as an institution forge* 
iieral education, fiom whence any dc- 
ntands of the state for oflictrs to till all 
departments of its }mblic set vice ate to 
be met. This expcctaiiou will ncceastiiily 
introduce several biauclics of ui>trucdon, 
which may be considered foicigu from a 
missionary’s otiice and objects; but the 
committee are at present disposed to 
think, that those branches of instruction 
not essential to the direct objects of the 
inissionai y as means to an end, are yet, in 
this, case, so important and S(» inseparahiy 
connected with the great purpo^e of ilie 
mission, that any attempt to dissolve this 
connection would be attended with great 
risk to the benefit expected from the insti- 
tution. 

The 21,000 rupees, stated in p. 288 as 
the amount of her picvious donations, 
c’onsii'ted of 1000 rupees for electing a 
chapel, and furni>liing the buildiiigs <if 
ilie college, and 2O,U00 lupces which 
liave been laid out in land. She has 
lately annexed to the foundation atiact 
of l<ind in the iieiglilioui hood of Qmlon, 
at lea.Nt seven niilo in ciicumleieiice, with 
several Mih-'Hiiaiy giants in older to u’li- 
dei it pioductivc ; and, lastly, has aji- 


pointed a monthly allowance of 70 rnpees 
from the state, for the sutijiort of a hos- 
pital, to be attached to the collf'ge. 

A tribute by ic-ident Munro, to the 
princely liberality other highnes‘5, infoims 
us that she is young, and teiws her un- 
educated.” She nevertheless governs her 
people with clemency and wisdom. From 
her willingness to obtain for her native 
servants the advantages of European sci- 
ence she seems to be aware that know- 
ledge is power. 

The Rajah of Cochin, emulous of the 
Ranuee’s bounty, lately presented 5000 
rupees for the benefit of the Ihotesiant 
missions. 

RAM MOHUN ROY. 

From the statements which Mr. Deocar 
Schmid had read in the missionary reeis- 
terand in tlie Madia-s Couner lespcclmg 
llammoluin Roy, he became very dcisiroiij* 
of eiiteiing into a coiiespoudence with 
that cxiraoidinary man. He udHies^cd, 
therefoie, a letter to liim, in April of 
last year, in whidi lie uigedou him, at 
laigc, and uiKi'ie^tioiiably with much vi- 
gour, the duty and advantages of embra- 
cing cluistiauity. At tlie d.ite ul the last 
advices, no answer had been leceivcd.— 
Missionary lie's istcr. 

We uiidei&tand that Ram Mohun Hoy, 
who has acquiied a well founded rejmta- 
lion from hia meritorious attempts to en- 
lighten the mimla of his hewildeied roun- 
tiymcii, has lately published a fraiislaiion 
of the Moomluck Opun nhnd of the 
Cthurred^yed according to the gloss of 
Suiikiua-Charjie; the object of which is 
to convince those vviiose miiKK may he 
open to conviction, that this, as wtU as 
the other book> of tiie Vedantu, although 
they in some degree toleiate the mtiotluc- 
tioii ot idol images as uu assivfauce to 
tho''ev\ho without material forms would 
heimahleto raise theii conceptions to tlie 
idcaof iuipalpahle spirit, yet that tlieir 
main scope and tendency is evidenlly lo 
inculcate the udoiation ot one euatand 
invisible God of natuie, — ll,(, . . !jit U 17. 
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Tme accounts given under the head 
“ Odicia! — published in India," leiatcto 
some sub'^idiary opeiation.s in Kaltvihar, 
it*(iuired to support the anthoriivv>t the 
tiuicovvar; audio a •'liort but moic iin- 
poitaut expedition into Ciitch, iMder- 
lakeii, in coiicuncnce with the chiettains 
of the country, against the hostile Kao, 


which Maj gen. Su V/. G. Kch’ has con- 
ducted to a satirfacioiy teimination. 

INDIA BRITISH TERBITOnV. 

Political — OfficiaL 
Fort illlUam, Hth.Ipnl. — Lienr. John 
Low of the MadiM' LsiahliaUment, Com* 
mijsioncr wiih Bajtt Uito. 
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OPERATIONS OF THE ARMY. 
Official — Published in India, 
Casualties at the Siege of Asseerghur, 
—Tlie return inserted in tlie London Ga- 
zette (see page 29C of tliis volume) ex- 
tends but to one opeiation in the siege. 
The following comprises the entire lose. 
List of killed and wounded, during the 
operations a,£ftiinst Asseerghur, in the 
forces under the command of Jing.-gen. 
J. Doveton, C. B. 3 Camp Asseerghnr. 
11th April, iyi9. 


credit on Capt. Gilkrist, and the officers 
and men employed under his command. 

2d. — The Governor in Council notices, 
with much satisfaction, the assistance ren- 
dered on this occasion to Capt. Gilkrist 
by Lieut. Corker of the 1st batt. 6th regt. 
and Lieut. Fay of the artillery, the latter 
of whom was wounded early in the action. 
The conduct of Assist. surg. Graham, in 
his attendance on the wounded, and in 
gallantly exposing himself to the fire of 
the eneifly, is spoken of by Capt. Gilkrist 
in terms of high commeudatiou. 


Killed. lieut.col., 1 sub- conductor, 1 
serj., 2 driiiBiners, 5 lauk and file, 1 su- 
badar, 2 havildars, 2 uaigues, and 32 
sepoys.— Total 47. 

fyounded . — 1 dep.qr.mast.gen,, 1 maj., 
2 captains, 5 lieuts,, 1 lieut. fiie-worker, 
7 Serjeants, 1 drummer, 65 rank and file, 
Sjemadais, 5 liavildais, 1 drummer, 134 
rank and file, 2 first tiudai gun lascars, 2 
second tindal tent lascars, 25 gun lascars, 
J siidai, 7 dooly bearers, and 3 bamboo 
coolies. — ^'lotrl 266. 

N.B. Maj. Macleod, dep. qr, mas.gen. 
wounded slightly; Maj. A. Weldon, Ma- 
dras artillery, do. do.; Capt. F.W. Frith, 
Madras artillery, do. do. ; Lieut-col. T. 
Fraser, H.M. Royal Scots, killed; Lieut. 
Janies Bland, do. do. wounded severely ♦ 
Lieut. S. D, Estene, Mad. Europ. legt! 

wounded sliglitly ; Lieut. Counsell, 

Bengal artillery, do. do.; Capt. Borman, 
1st batt. 7ih lect. N.I. do. do. j Lieut. 
Fr.Wr. Liew, Bombay artillery, do. do. ; 
1. J. Adair, H.M. 67th regt. do. severely ; 
John Hannah, do. do. do, 

(Signed) J. Doveto>, Brig.gcu, 
(A true Copy.) 

(Signed) Geo. Cadell, Assi&t,adi.geii. 

Storm of Choora.—lt appears that the 
chief of this place was in rebellion against 
his liighness the Guicowar. 

Bombay Caslley 2Ut Afpril, 1819— 
The refraetoiy conduct of the Thacoor of 
Choora, a chieftain in Kattywar, and 
tributary to the Guicawar state, having 
rendered it ncassaiy that he sliould be 
re<Iuce<i lo obedience, a small detachnient, 
under the command of Capt. Gilkrist, of 
the 1st batt. (ith regt. was, on the requisi- 
tion of the political agent charged with 
the superintendaiice of the Guicawar’s af- 
fairs in that province, ordeied on this 
•er\ice. Theoutvvoiks of the place were 
carried by sioim, in the first instauce, by 
the Guicawar troops; and the Thacoor 
fefnsing the houuurable ternis repeatedly 
offered to liim, tlie detachment moved to 
- tttestorm of Hie foit on the 18ih ult. un- 
0,^, ^ der a heavy fire from the enemy. The 
taken, after considerable oppo- 
' ^ * manner which reflects great 


Expedition to Cutch . — The term of four 
days only elapsed between the march from 
Anjar of MaJ.geu. Keir with a detach- 
ment from his division, and the fall of the 
town of Bhooj, the capital of Cutch, with 
the foil which protects it. 'fhe origin of 
the internal feuds, which called for the 
interference of a Britisli force, is ex- 
plained under the next section, “ Unoffi- 
cial— -published in India.** The tremen- 
dous earthquake with which the same ter- 
ritory has been shaken, will be found 
described under Bombay Local Occur- 
rences.** 

Bombay Castle, l4fA Jpril, 1819.— 
The right hon. the governor in council has 
much satisfaction in publishing in geneial 
orders ihe following extiact of a despatch 
from Maj geu, Sir William Grant Keir, 
K.M.T., dated the 26th nit., reporting the 
capture by assault of the hill fort of Bhooj, 
constituting the principal defence of the 
town of that name, the capital of the state 
of Cutch, by a det.ichmeut fiom the field 
force under the personal command of Capt. 
Digby of H.M, 65th regt. The spirited 
manner in which this attack was conduct- 
ed was followed on tlie same day by the 
fall of the capital, and by the arrival in 
the British camp of his highness the Kao, 
where he remained a prisoner under 
charge of the KriiiNh lesident. Thus have 
the ptincipiil objects contemplated by go- 
vernment in tlie cqciijuiieiU ot tiiis force, 
in concurreuee with tlie pt incipal chief- 
tains of the coumiy, Iihcu cmiied into 
effect in tlie short period of four days 
from the movement of tlie force fiom An- 
jar, with an eueri^y, judgment, and abi- 
lity, which reflects tlie gieatest credit on 
the maj.gen. and the officers and men em- 
ployed under his command, and entitle 
them to the warme>t acknowledgements 
of government. The nnij.gen. particularly 
notices the zeal and ability displayed by 
Capt. otpnnus, tlie assist.adj.geij., and by 
Lieut. Kemoii, the encineer, by whom the 
mode of attack is stated to have been sug- 
gested. — The prompt and spiiited manner 
in which tlje attack was conducted by 
Capt. Digby is also spoken of with tlie 
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highest praise ; and that officer has par- 
ticularly reported the names of Capt, Wil- 
son of H.M. 65th regt,, Lieuts. Collts, 
Hunt, and Booth, and Ensigns Newhouse 
and Matheson, as having merited his 
fullest approbation. 

Extract of a Letter from Maj.gen. Sir W. 

Grant Kier, K.M.T., to the Adj.gen. of 

the Army, dated the 26th March, 1819. 

I have the honour to report, for the in- 
formation of the maj.gen. commanding 
the forces, that the hill fort of Bhoojia 
was this day taken by escalade by a de- 
tachment from the force uuder my com- 
mand. On my arrival before this place 
yesterday morning, I considered it advisa- 
ble to take up a position calculated to 
mislead the enemy with regard to my fu- 
ture operations; so that, although my 
dispositions indicated an attack on the 
towuofBhooj, my measures were taken 
to effect a breach in tlie eastern face of 
the fort. With a view to this object a 
battery was erected on a hill in front of 
our right flank ; and I had the satisfaction 
to perceive, from the movements of the 
enemy, that iny plan had produced the 
desired effect. — We had scarcely taken up 
our ground when the enemy commenced 
a fire from the fort, arul pushed forward 
large bodies of cavalry and infantry, the 
former of which was quickly dispersed 
by a few rounds from the field pieces, and 
the latter driven under the walls of the 
town by a party from the flank haitaliou 
under the command of Lieut.col. Barclay, 
who performed this service with great 
spirit and celerity. In the afcernoou a 
party was ordered for the purpose of more 
closely reconnoitring the town and fort, 
but was countermanded at the suggestion 
of Lieut. Renmn of the engineers, who 
proposed that the reconnoisauce sliould 
be deferred till the morning, when the 
party might approach the walls in the 
dusk without being observed, and, if cir- 
cumstances appeared favourable, c'fcalade 
the fort at tlie point where it had been 
inteuded tt) breach, and which his local 
knowledge enabled him to determine with 
great precision. This proposal was acted 
upon, and has been attended with the 
most complete success. I’he party reached 
the bottom of the wall just as the day 
broke, and before the enemy were aware 
of their approach. The ladders were im- 
mediately planted and ascended by the 
gallant assailants, and headed by Capt. 
Digby,of H.M. 65th regt., who command- 
ed the storming party. The enemy, com- 
pletely surprised, fled with precipitation 
towards the gate leading to th^ town, 
through which they effet ted their esca|>e, 
with the lo<s of upwards of lOQ men. 
Ours, I am happy to say, has been trifling, 
and can only be accounted for by the ra- 
pidity of the. attacks and the fancied se- 


curity of the enemy. — During the assault 
on the forts, the troops were drawn out 
considerably in advance of the line, to dis- 
tract the attention of the enemy, and pre- 
vent the reinforcements being thrown into 
the fort from their camp, which was situ- 
ated close to the town, whilst a sharp 
cannonade was kept up from a small bat- 
tery tlnovvn up in front of the encamp- 
ment, and the measures connibuted es- 
sentially to the success of the euterprize. 

E.rttoct G. 0. by Sir IF. G. Keir.-^ 
Camp before Bhooj, 26th March, 1810. — 
The maj.gen. oflcjs his wannest congra- 
tulations to the force, on the brilliant is- 
.siie of the attack on the strong hill fort of 
Bhoojla, an enterprise conducted with 
the greatest skill and gallantry, of which 
the trifling loss we have sustained forms 
at once the most decisive and gratifying 
proof. — The maj.gen. is fully sensible of 
tlie spirit which actuated the whole of 
the troops, and is sorry that those who, 
from circumstances, vveie only penijitted 
to witness the exploit, had not an oppor- 
tunity of emulating the gallantly of their 
biother soldiets.— The maj.gen, hastens 
to pel form a most pleu'^iug duly in record- 
ing Ills sentiments on the conduct of those 
who have di'itinguislied them''elves on this 
occasion.*— Lieut. Remon of the engineers 
is entitled to the entire credit of the plan 
which has produced such happy results, 
and to the merit of having gallantly car- 
ried into execution what he suggested 
with such judgment and ability. Capt. 
Digby is deserving of the highest praise 
for the prompt and spirited manner in 
which the attack was conducted. 

Unofficial— published in India. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THF. ARMY. 

The 2d bat. 2lst regt. N. I. was to 
march from Dvvarka, near Suitaunponre, 
in Oude,forCawupoure, on the 3d March, 
on the arrival of tiie 1st bat. of the 19th 
N. I. which was expected from Nagpoure 
ou that day. 

CUTCH. 

“ By private letters from Boogebooge, 
(on the northern side of the gulph of 
Kutch) dated the 31st March, we learn 
some paniculitrs lelativc tt> Sir W. Keir’s 
mission to that part of the country. It 
appears that the Kao had barbarously put 
his brother to death, without the slightest 
provocation that could be discoveied. In 
consequence of this act of cruelty he had 
been deposed, and it is expected that his 
late subjects will now raise to the Mus- 
Dud, either tin* Rao’s son, or that of faU 
deceased brother. In the mean tim^ a 
subdidiaiy force of tuo battalions have 
been lett there for tlie purpose of 
serving trauquiiiity, and the authoiltyof 
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tlie chiefs. The Rao and his brother were 
upon the best terms, apparently, previous 
to the murder of the latter ; and it is 
added, that (hey had been engaged at 
chess only a few minutes before the per- 
petration of this cruel and unnatural deed. 

“ It appears that an expedition, com^ 
manded by Sir W. Keir, is about to pio- 
ceed against the piratical states in the 
%\\\\'A\.^liomb<iy , j4pril 24. 

The following is a connected review of 
the late opeiations of the commander 
who has in so shoit a time conducted two 
expeditious, requiring both political aud 
military talents, with entire success, iu 
distant fields. 

The lapidilywith which Maj. gen. Sir 
W. G. Keii has accomplished the arduous 
duties with which he 1ms lately been en- 
trusted, affuids a striking proof of tlie 
eneigy of liis own character, and of the 
valour of those whom lie comtnanded. 
The di-^orderly conduct of the tribes com- 
jiosing the state ot Sawnne Warree having 
compelled the l^ritish government to de- 
mand loparation for the injuries whicli 
they had repeatedly committed on the 
peaceful iiihabilauts of the Hon. Com- 
pany’s territories, a force under the per- 
sonal command of SirW, G. Kiel* parsed 
the frontier on the ht of February, and 
on the 4th hoisted t!ie Dritish flag on the 
walls of the fort of Xcuree, On the l3tU 
a party of 350 greimdiiT', under the com- 
mand of Lient.col. C'liirord of his Majes- 
ty’s 89tb leg. pii"<ed the breach which 
had been effected in the curtain of an 
advanced outwork of tlie fort of Rairee, 
drove the enemy to their second lines, and 
established such a position as terminated 
iu the ev.icuHiinn of the furt by a large 
portion of tiie garns»>n duiingthe folUwv- 
ing niglit, and the surrender of Sambajee 
Sawunt in the inoniing, who was permit- 
ted to inarch out with about 50 adliei eiits, 
the poor remains of a garrison said to 
have consisted of 1*200 uieu. On the 17lh 
a treat) was concluded with the Sawimt 
Warree state, the «ea! <»( which might 
have been .ippiopiiafely in«i'iibed with the 
words “ Vein, MdijVjci.” Tpon tlje com- 
pletion of tlioe >eiuce'', the exertions 
MnJ.gen. Sir W. G. Kiei w'ere tcqiiited in 
another quarter. On his return to iiomhay 
he was diiccled to proceed immediately to 
thecoriiiuaml of theforees destined to the 
reduction of llic lehellious prounce of 
Glitch The hon. Gomp.uiy’s ci ui^er Thetis, 
on the 7th of Maicli, conveyed the Ma;. 
gen. to the scene of his future miiitaiy 
exploits. The Rao oi Rajah of the coun- 
try hitd been weak enough to suppose that 
bis fortress called Booj Boo], situated at 
BO’ considerable distance from the sea, 
IpBdd becapalMeof protecting liim from 

^ pltni 1 hiBCP t which it w'as found ue- 
I^Hi^icl fur his contempt of Bii- 


tish authority. The fort was in a few 
hours reduced by C'Calade, and the Rajah 
a prisoner. The reduction of tliese states, 
together with the brilliant success of our 
troops at Asseergurh, must impress the 
natives with a deep sense of the resources 
and prudence of government. We are, 
however, more inclined to hope than ex- 
pect that tliese events will entirely pre- 
clude the possibility of a return of similar 
conduct (m the pait of robbers and plun- 
derers, or depiive our gnreriimeut of 
future opportunities of nianife?ting the 
wiidora of its plans, and the energy with 
which they are carried into execution.— 
Homlatj Courier^ Miiij 21). 

SIEGE OF AS^EERGIIUR. 

'i'he uiioificia! accounts enter into some 
interesting details, wliicli when put toge- 
ther form a military journal relieveti by 
local sketches. 

All thcdctacimients from Iloshungahad 
and Saugor having joined, the aggregate 
toree foimed a body of alxmt 20,000 men- 

The Pettah was stormed and carried ou 
tile IBth March. On tlie lOtli the Arabs 
made a sortie from the Fort, iu which 
Col. FiMser of the royals was unfortu- 
nately killed. On tiic night of the 30th 
the lower fort was .stonned and taken 
possession ot, the breach having been re- 
poiteil piMciic.ible ou the 27(1). The KU- 
iailar couiimied in the upper fort, to 
which Uie Aiabs, driven from the lower 
one, precipitately tied. 

I'P to the 8ili of ApiilJeswimt Raoap- 
peirs to have entertained nt) appieheu- 
.'>i<»ns from the besiegers. But when on 
til It day the batteries began to play with 
\i-our and effect, and the explosions 
within the walls to over Eli row the build- 
ings, and eiid.iuger the destruction of the 
whole garrison, liis courage and confi- 
dence gave way. His tone and haughti- 
ness were so much lowered, that in the 
evening he anxiously sought foi himseJi 
and adherents the best terms of accom- 
modation and surrender; fully satisfied 
that another day’s resistance would beat- 
tended with the nio>t fatal consequences. 
It U piobable that the lecoUcciiou of Hat- 
trass pioiluced a more prompt decision 
than his temper would have allowed, if 
that tremendous example of military eii- 
terprize had not been before him. But he 
saw the same tenible means employed, 
and the shells hur.sting within his places 
of refuge. On the morning of the 9th he 
was compelled to .submit, the garrison 
marched out soon after day-licht, and the 
Biiti.shcfiag was hoisted on the ramparts 
at 7 a. m. 

Tlie'‘ surrender was unconditional and 
complete, and certainly the most auspici- 
nns lenninaMon of the "Struggle that could 
have occurred. A most obstinate, • and. 
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where Arabs are coucerned, a most san- 
guijiary conflict was expected, but hap- 
pily those ferocions mercenaries were in»t 
permitted to try their strength a second 
time. Many military persons, after having 
seen the fort, concur in saying that its 
strength from nature and art exceeds the 
idea which they had formed of it. 

The greater pan ot the area of the up- 
per fort, was found hy our troops com- 
pletely covered with the fragments of 
shells ; tliere was, however, so much 
clear space and so much cover, that had 
thegairison held out, instead of being 
terrified by the boldness and vigour of the 
attack, and the ince'ssant and destmctive 
fire kept up, our tioops in moving to the 
assault, must necessarily have suffered se- 
verely, from the steepness of the ascent, 
the broken natuie of the ground, and the 
commanding situation of the enemy’s 
fire. The imprcs^don made by our fire on 
the enemy’s woik«, is desciibed as extra- 
ordinary, considering the diminutive ap- 
pearance of our guns and batteries as 
viewed from the extreme height of the 
lock; for, the defences of the whole of 
that face of the upper fort, on wlrich the 
Madras artillery played, are completely 
destroyed. In some parts, the former de- 
feirces cannot even be traced ; not a stone 
or a brick remaining, and the solid rock 
alone appearing. 

The roar of our batteries, says an offi- 
cer present, was most tremendous, and it 
will fall to the lot of very few of us, aga'n 
to witness a more feat fully grand and 
niagnificent sight, than tire siege of As- 
SL'-rgliur. 

Those who expected prize money on the 
ftli of this fortress, have been completely 
disappointed ; no property of any kind was 
finuid, excepting military stores and grain. 

It had been said that there was proper- 
ty to the amount of five crore of rupees 
secreted in tiio foil, but we appreheurl 
that Jeswunt Rao, if he ever possessiM 
articles of that value, or money to that 
amount, has taken good care that the 
besiegers slrall have no pait of the trea- 
sure. Immediately after we had taken po'- 
w’Ssion, a strict' search was made for 
Appah Sahib, but without success. It has 
been rumoured that he never eniered the 
fort at all ; but no satisfactory acconnfs 
have yet been received on the subject. It 
i** pidhable, if he was tliere, that he ef- 
fected Iris escape during the negociations. 
All enquiries after the piescot residence 
ot the Ex-rajah have been equal!) fiuitles''. 
Some of the ordnance found lu Asseeruhur, 
a? objects of curiosity, are d»ser\brg of 
partieuiar notice. Seveial of them^i' are 
of an eiionnoii': ‘=i/e. The largest is dc'-'- 
cilhed as bf'ing a ‘ihO-poiMider ; canynca 
ball of 14 inches <nanieter, wljic!», how- 
ever*, was never fried during the siege. 
Their bi'ass guns are heantifully cast on- 
Asiatic Jount. — No, 48. 


iron cylinders, the largest being equal to 
n68-pounder. Many of these have small 
guns attached to the sides of their car- 
riages, and two of them have each two 
12-pounders suspended to their muzzles. 
These pieces of ordnance, however, were 
so unwiehlly, that though fired duiingthe 
siege, (loaded with a kind of grape shot) 
they did little or no execution. 

COOPAUL-DROOG. 

We have letters from Br. Gen. Pritzler’s 
camp, dated Guddnh the 28tli April.-— 
They expect to move shortly towards Coo- 
paul-Droog, which is not expected to offer 
much resistance . — Madras Gaz. May 8. 

On Thursday', May 20, we leceived ac- 
coums of the fall of the fortie>s of Coo- 
paul-droog, but could not obtain the sanc- 
tion of authority, to communicate the 
event to our readeis, in the Gazette of 
last Saturday.— -/c/r/. May 29, 

RAJPOOTANA. 

Operations against the Meenahs . — By 
accounts from the Ajimeer district, we 
learn some particulars of a well conduct- 
ed and successful at lack on the towns of 
Lo«»looah and Jugb ; situated on a ridge 
of hills ‘abotit twenty-five miles south of 
oiu* canionment at Dilwarah, and in pos- 
session of the banditti denominated Mce- 
iiahs. 'i'lie detachment for this service, 
con>isting of three troops of regular, and 
three nissulahs of local cavalry, two com- 
panies of pioneers, and three battalions 
of native infantry, together with four six- 
pounder field pu ces, the whole under the 
coniinaud of Major Lawiy, C. B. quitted 
cantonments on the 3d instant, and at 
two A. M. of the .5ih, marched forwards 
to the points of attack in three columns 
of nearly equal strengtli ; whereof the first 
was to attack Loolooah, and the other 
two Jugh. The first column reached the 
ghaut leading to Loolooah at day-break, 
and instantly ascended it, the guns and 
carriages being carried on elephants, and 
their ammunition on camels. The enemy 
fled in all directions, and the town being 
iniinediately taken possession of, Major 
Lawry, after leaving two companies for 
its security, puslicd on with theieraain- 
der tovvaids .lugh, to the assistance W the 
other rolnmn'5. On their approach, they 
perceivei! the latter maichirgout of Jugh 
towards them, haring been equally suc- 
cessful, At tlie date of these accounts, 
»he troops weie enqiln^ed in levtlHng the 
towns; and it was expected they would 
letuiu to cantonments as soon as that 
was accomplished. The enemy fled to the 
sonthwaul. The country in tliis vicinity 
Is described as veiy fertile, and in high 
cultivation. Our lo'^s in the two attacks 
was only thrte sepoys killed, and one 
severeiv wourdr^d. The amount of the 
Voi. VIIL 4 H 
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enemy’s loss on the occasion is not men- 
tioned.— Hurkara, May 24. 

A race of low-cast wretches, called 
Meeuahs, inhabit many of the hills and 
jungles of Rcijepootaiia ; they are much 
addicted to thieving, and have been com- 
mitting depredations on the Ajmeje fron- 
tier lately, which rendeied it iiecessary to 
send a foice against them from Nusscra- 
bad. Tlie Meenahs, however, disappear- 
ed among the jungles; and none of the 
detachments sent in pursuit of them were 
lucky enougli to come up witlj them : but 
when their haunts aie asceitained tliey 
will be puiiislied, and au end put to their 
atrocities. The Bhattees, too, have late- 
ly been committing depredations on the 
Buckanere teiritory. Tiiey took and plun- 
dered Dadrerah and several other places, 
which were a lew months ago given up to 
the Rajah’s people ; tljcy liave however 
evacuated them since, and have retired to 
their habitations in the desert, where they 
are peifeclly secure until tlie ruins set in, 
as at no other season of tlie year can 
troops act agaiust them from tlie want of 
water. — These two classes of bamlitti, 
with theBheils in the Kandeish quarter, 
who are a similav classof people wiih the 
Meeuahs, only remain now to distuib the 
central provinces of India; hut by a ju- 
dicious disirilmtiou of the regufar*troops, 
they w’ill all be soon suppressed. That 
such rabble should exist in a cuuiitiy 
which has lung been a scene of amucliy 
and confusion is not at ail extraordinary, 
when we cousMer the daiing outrages of 
thedecoiisin the lower piovinces even 
to this dav, aitliongh these provinces 
have enjoyed a just and vigoroiw govein- 
xnent for more than lialf acentury. Only 
a few years ago the upper prounces weie 
overnui with Gougers and Mehwattcr.s, 
so as to render liavelling witiiout a strong 
guard impracticable ; both have been 
completely suppressed, and the name of 
neither the one uor the other, at the pre- 
sent time, is scarcely ever mentioned. The 
increase of trade, in consequence of the 
suppression of thc>e fieebooiers, an<l 
opening the ncivigation of the Jumna, is 
immense. Ihe incrca'<c ot the cu>ioins 
at Agra last year wa> upwaids of :l lack 
aiid lliirty thousind rupees ; this year it 
will exceed two l.icks, ami it hiiI gi> on 
progressively inci caving for many ycaw to 
come, as R.ijpoofana injpro\es, iuul the 
wealth of tlie inhabifantv enil)ies them to 
procure luxuries of which tiiey iiave been 
long deprived.— Cour. May 6. 


BULL rHjEFTAlNS. 


Letters fiom Kamieish ot the ...i 
March mention, that Geneial Smith h; 

been called away to the siege ot As<ei 
3^, the reduction of tlie Bliul dih 
most snccessfullv earned on 
forces under Colonel 


son, 67th regiment, and Colonel M^Dow- 
all, ami Lieutenant-colonel Jeidan, of the 
Company’s sei vice. The last Arab body 
in that part of the couiitiy surrendered in 
the end of December. The Bbul chiefs 
defended tliemseives in their mountainous 
district, covered with jungle and piickly 
shrubs ; but their weapons — hows ami ar- 
rows, stones, and a few matchlocks — were 
unavailing agaiust their persevering assail- 
ants, and luittee after huftee of those 
who resisted was taken and destioyed. 
Diisnut Nack, Dhunjee Nack, Booram 
Khan, Meer Klian, ami other independ- 
ent ami povveiful leaders, had been either 
subdued or brought over ; and this dread- 
fully harassing vvarfaie, in which the 
troops were worn out with fatiguing 
inarches, unsheltered and ill fed (tiieir 
provision being canied on men’s siioul- 
ders), was fast drawing to a desirable 
close, 

SURVEY OF THE RESULTS FROM THE WAR. 

To the nobleman at the head of the 
alfairs of British India it cannot fail to 
be a gratifying source of heartfelt pride, 
when he surreys the map of our immense 
possessions. From the mouths of the In- 
dus, noiiU-east to the Sutledge ; from the 
Suilcdge soiuli-eavt to Ciiittagong, fioni 
tlieiice to Cape Comorin and Ceylon, an 
area containing thousands of miles, and 
embracing 25 degrees of latitude, and 22 
degrees of longitude — all is now at peace, 
we have no public enemy to oppose. It 
is little mote than twelve months since 
vve were tlireaicned by a confederacy of 
native powers, which bad fur its aim the 
renewal of every sort of plunder and 
devuvtation, ami tlie reduction of the Bii- 
lish authoiiry where it had long been pa- 
ramount. The whole is novv dissolved, 
“ like the bavelcvs ffibiic of a vision.” 
The tiuhulent spirits which broke forth, 
boavtiiig uf their strength and power, 
have shrunk info nothing. 'Ihe hosts tliat 
assembled tumultuously to suppoit their 
pretcusion.s, are overthrown and dispersed. 

Our utritude duiing the war was im- 
posingjuid giaiid, ami tlie accomplishment 
of the legitimaie objects of the conteiit 
has now pi icei! us in a situation to diffu'?*', 
willi a liberal hand, the comforts and 
blessing-j of a wise and cniighrened go- 
vciunient. The liappy ciTectsot au impar- 
tial admiuislrailon ot just laws are now 
beginning to Ik* felt over all the states 
recently overrun by robbers, and plunder- 
ed by the rapacious chiefs, to whom they 
in vain looked up fur piotection. — Madras 
Gazette. 

• 


• CALCUTTA. 

MILITARY INSIGNIA OF MERIT. 

Fort IFiUiam, Feb. 27. — The ino.vt no- 
ble the Governor-general in council is 
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pleased to permit the 6th regt. of Beiigid 
light cavalry, to bear embroidered on the 
corner of the regimental standards, iu 
English and Persian characters, as an ho- 
nourable tribute of applause from the su- 
preme government, the words “ Seeta- 
huldee^ 27th November, 181/,"* in com- 
memoiatioa of tlje brilliant and decisive 
charge made on that day by three troops 
of the regiment, headed by Capt. Fitz- 
gerald, when the Biiiish tioops were 
treacherously attacked by the foices of the 
Bajah of Ndgpore. 

LOCAL AND PROVINCIAL. 

Navigation of the Bhngiruttee. — Tim 
ditficuliy of navigating the Cossimbiv/ar 
river, or more piopeily the Bhagirutlee, 
from January to May, is well known. 
On the lOtbOi Aptil, at about four hun- 
dred yaids distance from the Ganges, op- 
posite a place called Gopagunge, an oflker 
and his family vveie obligfd to come to 
an anchor in consequence of the dcdcicncy 
of water. The liver a-head of them be- 
ing divided by two sand-lianks into three 
narrow streams, it occurred to theolheer 
that if two of them could be stopped up, 
the depth of water wouUl of course be in- 
creased iu the third. The certainty of 
being compelled to proceed by the iSuii* 
derbuuds if this object could not be ef- 
fected, stimulated him to e.'itraoidinmy 
exertion, and he iinmediately wioie to 
the Thauabdar of Sofee Durgah, rcipiest- 
iug him to supply him with a ceitain 
quantity of bamboos, mats, and twine. 
With these, the dandies of boat'^, and 
some villagers, he in the couiseof live 
hours succeeded iu makiug u soit of wall 
sufficiently strong to resist the stream, 
and lead the wateis into the channel to 
the westward, which befoie was not above 
eight inches (leep, but which this expe- 
dient augmemed to two feet. A great 
number of merchant boats had been 
aground and detained about six weeks iu 
the Ganges (several had actually gone 
round by the Sunderhunds), owing to the 
impossibiliiy of making any progiess, till 
the gentleman to wliom wc allude arnved 
and performed the imporlaut service al- 
ready (le.'Ci ihed. 

After having accomplished this object, 
the officer leiunied to the point where 
tlie river opens fioin the Gaiiires, and cut 
iu an uiigiilai dueciiou two chimnel-, for 
the pui pose of allovviiig more water to 
enter the Bh.igii uttee. By ttie?*e means 
the passage was leudcied conipfctely open 
for his boats, which dicw about thirty 
inches, and several hundred othj^rs, Udeii 
with various kinds of meichaudi/e. 

The expense of constructing ^u* wall 
with bamboo«, mats, and -and, did not 
exceed four rupn'- ..‘’.'i .i i' ttie opinion 
of the officer, laai a duiiiu the mouth of 


Jauuary, when the river becomes shallow, 
about 500 rupees weie properly latd out 
ill preventing it from dividing into diffe- 
rent channels, and in opening an addi- 
tional inlet where it branches off from 
the Gauges, all boats drawing not above 
three feet water might safely navigate 
the Bliagiriutee throughout the year. 

Cholera Morhne. — Weregret to find that 
the choleia moib.is continues to shew it- 
self with particular severity on boaid of 
the ships in tlie river. Fresh instances of 
its attack are daily occurring, and the 
promptest measures are only successful iu 
averting its fatal consequence.'*.-— 

Marine Police. — We have to notice an 
occurrence that took place a few days, ago 
on hoard of the ship Fcniscowles, as •'he 
was proceeding down the river. The 
vessel having been weakly manned, had 
complfied lier complement of seamen 
through the intervention of aciimp. Four 
of the men proem ed by this character 
refused to «(<i their duty about the time 
tiiat the ship ha<l reaciied Diamond Har- 
bour, alledging in justification that siie 
was not sufficiently manned ; and when 
the officers endeavoured by alteiuate per- 
suasion and thicats to reduce them to 
order, they set upon the second officer, 
and malirealed him very severely. This 
outrage led to their being seized and sent 
up prisoners to Calcutta, wiieie it was at 
fiist intended to biing them to justice; 
but considerations arising ftom the de- 
tention tliat the ship would undergo, and 
the cxpcnces of prosecuting, induced the 
agents of the vessel to forego the mea- 
sure, and allow them to go at large. 
Might it not be worthy the attention of 
tlie mercantile body in Calcutta, to con- 
sider wlietlier in such cases prosecutions 
instituted and carried on by them col- 
lectively, would not have the effect of 
checking the many evils that may spring 
from such a spirit ? ludividuals are not 
to be blamed for decliuiug to carry ou 
proceedings that musteutail much expense 
and incoiivenience on themselves, but 
eveiy such instance of unpuin.shed mis- 
conduct has the tendency to increase the 
cmbarrassineuts that affect the general 
iiiteresu of commerce.— Jw/zc. 

The following is another rase still more 
recent : — 

The ship Aberdeen, Hodges, was lo 
have dropped down from Diamond Har- 
bour two or thtce da) s ago, on her way 
to sea, in nro'ceution of (»er voyage home- 
wards, burlier crew refused to weigh the 
anchor, as'-igutug as a leason for their 
touduct that the ship wa^. leaky, and 
thx‘y could not think of qaiiting the port 
iu lier while iu tiiat ufare. ft appears 
that she makes about an inch and a bslf 
of water per hour ; and because they 
would have the trouble of pumpJagoaat*- 
sionalh , or iu consequence of some 

i H 2 
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grudge, these people avail themselves of a 
pretext, which might weigh with those 
unacquainted with nautical affairs, to re- 
fuse performing their duty. The com- 
mander arrived in town yestesday, but 
we know not what steps have been yet 
taken in the business ; we are asliamed, 
however, of having to notice almost daily 
the misconduct of European seamen, in 
one shape or other, at this port. While 
it throws disgrace upon themselves, and 
shews that the free traders to India have 
their full shave of the worthless cha- 
racters who have been turned adrift from 
the navy, it also tends to prove that these 
people find encouragement here to in- 
dulge in improper conduct, to the de- 
triment of the trade in which they are 
rmployed. Whether this encouragement 
is to be found in their expectations of 
being able to misbehave with impunity, 
from being made acquainted with past 
transactious, or at the instigation of 
Worthless characters that frequent their 
common haunts in the bazar, or whether 
it is to be traced lo both these sources, 
weare incompetent to decide. The cause, 
however, ought to be ascertained, and 
proper steps taken for remedying the 
evil before it extends itself faither, and 
renders more serious measures necessary 
for its repression. — June. 

Commercial Notices.^^lzy 13. Tlie 
quantity of cotton of the new crop whicli 
has , yet come to inaiket is very small, 
which may pavtly be accouniedfor by the 
navigation of tiie iMatabauga river, &c. 
not being emhely free from interruption. 
It is not^ likely it will arrive in any con- 
siderable quantities till towards the end 
of July, There has been little busineas 
done in cotton yet ; good new cutchorn is 
held at 14 or 15 rupees loose, but there 
IS no disposition shown to purchase* at 
these rates. The usual export purcha- 
sers §till keep out of the market, in ex- 
pectation of a reduction in price, and 
wishing to be better informed as to the 
probable extent of the present crop. The 
general opinion seems to be that this 
falls considerably short, compared with 
that of last year. 

June.-^AW accounts from the Jndigodi.^- 
tj icts continue to represent tlje prospects 
of the planters as in the iiighcst degree 
cheering. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

The Forbes, it appears, had met with 
very sevcie vveatiier on the 2;th and 28th 
lllay, in lat. H to 10 N. and lone. 90 to 
Jl East, during which three or' four of 
the upper deck l>eaius weie staitcU; the 
Snip sprung a leak, and it was found 
**<^c®fsary to throw a part of the cargo 
JMboard. ® 


Shipping in the Hoogly. — May 1. 


Free traders for Great 

Vessels 

Tons 

Britain 

13 

5,993 

Country ships for ditto 
Ships for the Cape of 

2 

1,103 

Good Hope 

Vessels employed in the 

3 

779 

country trade 

New ships and brigs 

27 

8,720 

for sale 

Laid up for sale or 

6 

2,189 

freight 

30 

13,863 

American vessels 

12 

3,965 

French vessels 

5 

2,565 

Portuguese vessels 

2 

500 

Danish vessels 

4 

2,303 

Dutch vessels 

1 

145 

Siamese vessel 

1 

350 

Arrivals from Great Bri- 
tain froQi l:»t Jan. to 

106 

4-2,475 

SistDec. 1818 

120 

56,479 

Ditto, from 1st Jan. to 
30th April, J81H, in- 



cluded in the above - 
Ditto, from 1st Jan, to 

41 

18,886 

30th April, 1819 

25 

11,133 

Decrease 

16 

7,75.1 


Free Traders. 
On the 1st May, 1818, 


V..V ..OV 

there Were in the river 

20 

8,673 

On the 1st May, 1819, do. 

13 

5,993 

Decrease 

7 

3,680 


BIRTHS. 

Fell. 5. — Al Syiiief, the lady of •!- 
French, Esq. of the civil service, of a son 
....8, at Miiinapore, the lady of W. 
Adamson, Esq. civil surg. of that station, 
of a son. ... 12, at Chovvriughee, tiie lady 
of B. C. Blunt, Esq. of a daughter.... 
March 15, at Chowringhee, Mrs. T. Rut- 
ledge, of a son. ... 17, the lady of 'Eicnt. 

Robins, Madras estab. of a daughter 

31, at Dum Dum, the lady of Lieut. J. B. 
Bhigicy, of the aitil.icg- of a son.... 
Same day, at Tuttenghnr, the lady of H. 
Svvetenhaoi, Esq. civil service, of a son and 

heir Mprit i, the lady of S. Sivintoii, 

E.sq. civil service, of a .son Same day, 

the lady of W. H. Abbott, Esq. of a 
daughter. ... 8, at the piesidency, the 
lady of the hou. C. U. Lindsay, civil ser- 
vice, of a son Lately, at tiie presi- 

dency, the lady of Mr. J. P. Elarris, of a 
still born child. ... d/ay 12, at Bevham- 
pore, thedadyofK. Bariie.s, Esq. ofPur- 
nca, of a son.... 26, at Uuni Ouro, the 
lady of Bieut. ami Adj. J. Wood, of tlie 
artil. rcg. of a d.iughter. . . . June 12, Mrs. 
M. D’Crni, of a daughter. 
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marriages. 

'' Feb. 8.— Mr. W. Davis to Charlotte, 
youngest daughter of the late J. Culloden, 
E^q. of Dublin, Ireland. ... 10, Mr. L. C. 
Marrody, of Fatty Goun, to Miss Aon 
Busby. ... 12, Mr. C. J. Fox to Miss Ma»*y 

Coppiuger March 13, Mr. J. Shirling, 

pilot service, to Miss Mary Woods.. .. 15, 
Mr. T. A. Vickers to Miss Sinipsou.... 
feanie day, Mr, R. Locken, pilot servic*, 
to Miss Mary Palmer. ... 20, Lieut. G. 
W. J. Hickman 1st N.I. to Miss M. A. 

Judab 23, at AllaUbad, Lieut. W. Burl- 

ton, adj. 4th Bengal L. C. to Anna Maria, 
youngest daughter of the late Lieut. S. 
Kuipe, St. Helena eslab. ... ^/7n7 3, R. 
Woodhouse, Esq, clerk of the crowu aud 
registrar of the ecclesiastical side of the 
recorder’s court, to Mrs. S. Urqahait.... 
June 5, Mr. C. Stephen to Miss Anna 
Lopes.. ..9, Mr. J. G. Reynolds to Miss 
Isabella Jordon, step-daiigiuer of Mr. 
Vere O’Dell. . . . Mr. J. M. Myers to Miss 
Theodora Adelaide Waltlianscn. 

DEATHS. 

Feb, 17, Mr. W. Bartholomew., ..23, 
d)lr. J. Billiy, pilot service. ... 7, 

ut Moiigeer, Mr. \V. A Scoit.. .. 14; at 
Goimkpoie, Emily Agues, infant daugh- 
ter of J. Carter, E^q. civ ilsei vice. , .. 19, 
Mr. J. Arson Same dav, Mr. T. Swai- 

ns. . ..Same day, M. Le Ciievalier F. H. 
Guillot. . . . 20, Mrs. Agues Ewart.... 
In March, Lieut. A. Stewart, H.M.’s 17th 
foot.. ..27, ill camp befoie Asseergiiur, 
Maj.W. Owen, H.M.'a C7i!! leg,. April 
3, J. Benjamin, sou of the Rev. J. Law- 
Son, mi'suniaiy. ...5, in Kart William, 
Capt. W. M. Thomson, H.M.’s 17ili leg. 
....Same day, at i\]l<luapore, of the 
cholera morbus, Lieut. J. Fr.iser, 2(1 bar. 
Idtli N.I, and act. adj. to adivision of that 
corps. ...6, Mrs. Mary Allan.,., 9, at 
the Inm-je of Capt. Weaihral, at Ishra, i>f 
the cholera morbus, Capt. C. H. Sheen 
.. ..14, at the ptesidency, Lieut. J. Bar- 
nett, 2d bat. Ib'th reg. N.I Same day, 

at the house of Mr. J. Wood, sen., on 
the Circular road, the lady of Capt. D. 
Campbell, country Nervice. ... vSame day, 
at tlie presidency, Ens. J. Underwood, 
H.M.’s 47th rt’g. 


MADRAS. 

GENERAL MILITARY REGULATIONS. 

AprU2'i. — Oil the pie^Jeiit aimmeuta- 
tion of the army, the 25ih regt. N. I., is 
restored to it.s foimcr number and facings,' 
and will accordingly be designated the 
23(1 N. 1. from the 3()th inst. 

— The regts. of native cavahy 
now belonging to this establishment, will 
in future be designated regt?. of light 
cavalry. 

The Govoriinr-"(n. in council having 
authoriz''>< the addition of a 4th squadron 
to each of the regts. of cavalry on this 
csidbliahmeut, the following arrflngcmeni* 


are to be carried into efFect.—A regt. of 
cavalry shall in future consist of eight 
troops of eighty privates each, formed in 
four squadrons.— The gallojier guns shall 
no longer form a component part of a 
regt. of dragoons or cavalry ; the guns 
aud establishments attached to them to 
be accoidingly discontinued. 

Tlie following is the future eslahlish- 
luent of the artilleiy for the service of this 
presidency. The corps to consist of one 
horse brigade and three battaliuns of foot, 
two European and one Native. Thehorse 
biigade to consist of six troops, viz.— 
two of horse artillery, and one rocket 
troop, Europeans, ami thiee horse ar- 
tillery, natives. The designation of 
bombardier to be substituted tor that of 
gunner f gunner for matross, suhadar for 
eyrang, jemadar for 1^^ tindal, and ha- 
vddar for 2d tindal. These alterations 
aie not to affect the pay hitherto di awn 
by the several ranks under their former 
dennuiinatioiis. The non-commissioned 
bta3'(iiative and European) are to be effec- 
tive in theine^pective iauks,and not boine 
on the sucngih of troops and companies. 
—Each battalion of Euiopeaii foot artil- 
lery is, as at piesent, lo consist of seven 
companies, with seven companies of guo 
laHMi's attached. — The native battalion of 
foot ailillery, or golmidaz, will consist of 
, ten companies, with ten companies of guu 
lascai.s attaclied. — Ttie pay of all native 
ranks in the corps of goluiulaz will con- 
tinue as at present, and the native com- 
iuis''imied and non-commissioned staff 
will be paid at t>;s lates tixed for the cor- 
responding ranks in a battalion of native 
infantry. — The pay of all Kuiopeancom- 
luissioned, non-commissioned, staff, aud 
diunimers, attached to the golundazbat* 
talion, f o be tlie same as fi.Ked for tlie cor- 
responding ranks in a battalion of Euro- 
pean foot artillery. The pay aud allowances 
notheiein declared to he altered are to 
remain as heretofore, notwithstanding any 
change of designation. — The whole of 
tile otiicers, to whatever branch of the 
corps they may be attached from time to 
lime by the Commmander-in-chief, shall 
couthiue to form one general list for pro- 
motion as heretofoie — '1 be comniaiidunt 
of the "oluudaz battalion will, in the hrst 
instance, notwithsiaiiding a major has 
been fixed fo conimand that corps, be se- 
Ucted at the Commamlei-in-chiefs op- 
tion, fH'in the genet a! list of field otiicers 
of the coi p^of artillery » bent enaiit-coloneis 
and niajoiA, and will draw annually 
from the off-ieckoniim fund two tliirds 
of a share of off-ieckoiiings, and the usual 
baita for commanding a corps, agreeably 
to the regulations of the service. — ^'fbis 
rank of lieiitcnant-fircwoiker is abolished : 
and the Euiopean coiiimissioned ofljcttni 
of tlie corp« will in tuturc lonsislof the 
following ranks ami cstablishoiiut 
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three colonels or lieutenant-colonels com- 
mandant, six lieutenant - colonels, seven 
majors, twenty-eight captains. 

The gun lascars, attached to the foot 
artillery and golundaz, shall in future be 
equipped with light pioneer tools, for 
<;learing roads, opening passages for the 
guns, and making ground for the parks, 
magazine, and all sucli duties connected 
with the artillery service, both in the field 
and cantonments, and the use of their 
present arms be discontinued. 

In consequence of the augmentation to 
the artillery and infantry, the number of 
fioobudar majors allowed to the army 
are increased to sixty-four, in order togive 
one to tlie native horse artilleVy ; one to 
the golundaz battalion, exclusive of the 
two allowed by General Orders of 2(1 
Feb, 1819, for the golundaz and giin- 
lascars, which latter will in future be 
allowed exclusively to the Gun Lascar es- 
tablishment ; and one for each of the tour 
battalions of the two new regiments. — 
No field officer shall be posted to or hold 
the command of a troop or company in 
the cavalry, artillery, or infantry brandies 
of the service; and all ofiicers employed 
upon the general, divisional, brigade, or 
{garrison staff, or in general command, or 
detachment, whether actually appointed, 
or only acting or officiating, sliall be 
considered ineligible to hold the com- 
foaud of a troop or company while so 
employed on staff duty or command ; but 
they will continue to be returned with 
their troops or companies, which are to 
be denominated by their names as liere- 
tofore, although they may be returned, 
mustered and paid as on staff duty or 
command. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 

April 23- — Engineers. — Ens. J. J. Un- 
derwood, H. C. Cotton, A. Lowe, E. 
Lake,ca(Ietsof l815,toiankfroiu 9lli April 
tiller If. — Lieul.fireworkers, R. 
S. Yollaud, T. \V. Friday, H.C. Bcnn, P. 
Hamond, cadets of 1815, will rank from 
9th April IHlO'. — In/uiiinj.. — Lieut. R. 
Crodie,C. Evan<, J.G.Hanijiiimon,radels 
of 1815, will rank fiom 9th April 18IG. — 
Cavalry. — Cornet W. Milnes, cadet of 
1816, will rank from 26tli June 1817. — 
Artillery. — Lieut.fireworkejs, A. G. Hys- 
lop, H. S. Fooids, W. S. Caiew, E. 
Thomas, cadets of 1816, will rank from 
^Gth June IBIT. — Infjntitj. — Lieut. A. R. 
Dyce, W. Piescott, C. Ov\en, IV. C. Car- 
ruihers, Lns. S. W. Fox, Lieiits. J. S. 
Wyllie, J. C. Rudd, T. H. Ely, K. T. 
Wallace, \V. H. Agnew, A. Munhee, T. 
TbompsoD, Ens. (L ^>torev, G. William'*, 

BelU A. DerviPe, E. B. Harrington, 
eiuk^of 1816, will rniik as ensimtsfrom 

«laoe 1817 . — Em'*. W. Fox, G, 
Williams, J. Ueli, A. DeiviIIc, 


E. B. Harrington, are promoted to lieute- 
nants from 6th April ISIS. ^Cantlry . — 
Cornets J. N. R. Campbell, G. H. Thomas, 
C. bJnderwood, J. A. McDonald, W. C. 
Bmy, C. W. Lewis, W. Lewis H* B. 
Fitzgibbon, H. INL Buchanan, M. W. C. 
Smith, C. W.Coctou, G. CUeape, cadets 
of 1817, will rank from 3d June 1818.— 
Artillery. — Lieut.firewurkers D. B. Digh- 
to'i, J. Prichard, cadets of 1817, wi’l 
rank from 3d June 1818. — Infantry.^ 
Ensigns W. J. Buttervvorth, P. Thomson, 
W. \V. Baker, W. A. M‘Curdy, E. A. 
McCurdy, J. S. Clemoiu', J. N. Beaver, 
C. Turner, F. Dallas, C. H. Bonham, W. 
E.Charlcton, J. Bissett, C. R. Bradstreet, 
W.S. Gordon, R. Bradtord, AV. C. Had- 
field, A. T. Lindsey, H. IS. Burgess, F. S. 
Scott, T. Stockwell, A. Agnew, T. B. 
Barton, S. D. Barton, (deceased 12th 
Marcli 1819) E. Rogers, W. H. Hodges, 
T. Ruddiman, J. C. H. Campbell, H. J. 
iviilford, T.Kullerton, E.Doveton, J. M. 
Boyes, T. O’Loiighlin, G. T. Hamilton. 
C. C. Bell, A. Wcxxlbiirn, J. Wyllie, T, 
Woodward. J* D. Sutton, U. 1 hoi'pe, C. 
P. Rose, E. F. Monro (dec. 29tli Oec.1818}, 
C. E.Buckendge, A. M‘Cally, T. A. H. 
Rawstorne, J.O. Parkin, C. G. T. Chau- 
vel, F. Bradfield, M. H. Bainbridge, H. 
C. Lynch, H. VV. Hudson, G. B. Greene, 
P. L. Harvey, W. Flemyng, C. Elliott, 
P. P. Hodge, A. Claike, W. Weller, G. 
‘Brady, R.Smitli, H. C. Campbell, T. Run- 
dall, F. Driver, T.D. Stokes, T. Lewis, A. 
Pinson, A. Clii'-bolm, B. H. Currie, D. N. 
M‘DonaId,T.C. Coffin, cadets of 1817, to 
rank from 3d June 1818 ; and Ensigns tV. 
J. Buttervvortli, P. Thomson, AV. AV. 
Baker, AV. A. M‘Ciirrly, E. A. M‘Curdy, 
J. S. Clemons, J. N. Beaver, C. Turner, 
T. Dallas, C. H. Bonham, W. E. Charle- 
ton, J. Bissett, C. B. Bradstreet, AV. S. 
Gordon, R. Bradford, W. C. Hadfield, A. 
T. Lindsay, H. S. Burgess, F. S. Scott, T. 
Stockwell, A. Agnew, T. R. Barton, S. D- 
Barton (dec.), E. Rogers, W. H. Hodges, 
T. Ruddiman, J- C. H. Campbell, H. J. 
Milford, T. Fullarton, C. Doveton, J. M. 
Boyes, T. O’Loughlin, G. T. Hamilton, 
C.C. Bell, A. Woodburu, J. Wyllie, T. 
Woodward, J. D. Suttou, B.Thorpe, C. 
P. Rose, E. F, Monro (dec.), C. E. 
Buckeridge, A.INPCully, F. A. H. Raw- 
htorne, are pioinuted to Ueuteuaiits fioni 
4th June i81« ; and the iirider-mentioiied 
Kiisiitiis are jiroinoted to lieutenants from 
the dales aeai list their respective names ; 

— J.D. Paikin 6ili Juiy, C. G. T. Cliau- 
vel 10th, F. Bradfield 20lh, M. H. Bain- 
bridge 2.';th, H. C. Lynch 1st Au»., H.W. 
Hudson 5th, G. B. Greene 9th, P. L. Har- 
vey 12th, \li. Flemyng 1st Sept., C. Elliot, 
8ih, p. I*. Hodge Kltli, H. Claike 15th, 
W. IVellewiatli, G. Biady 22d, B. Smith 
1st Oct., R. C. Campbell 2d, T. Rundall 
2d, F. Driver 14tli, T. D. Stokes 20tli, 
T. Lewis 27tU, H. Peiison 29tli, A. Chis- 
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holm 31st, B. H. Currie 3lst, D. N* 
M‘DoH;ild 3dXor., T. C. Coffin 9th. 

The followintr alteiation of laiik is or- 
dered in the loth rea. N.I. — Lieut. M. 
Lonsdale to rank from 5th Aug. 1816, 
vice Burnett struck off, and Lieut. W. 
Bogle fiom 2:^th r>ov. in sttccessiou to Bell 
promoted. 

In con^etiuonce of the angnicnied es- 
taWishinent of officers to each reg. of 
cavalry, the follovvitig promothms arc to 
take place from 1st Sept. 181B. — 1st 
reg. Capt.brev.niaj. V. Blacker, C.B., tobe 
a major ; Lieut. brev.capts. St. J. BLickcr 
and J. Campbell to be captains ; Cornets 
G. Paris, M.C. Chase, J. Suchanan, and 

J. Hunter to be lieutenants. — 2d leg. 
Capt. P. Cameron tobe major; Lieuts. K. 
P. Saniuel and D. Allan, to be captains; 
Cornets J. Lockhart, J. Smith, an«l C. H. 
Bird to he lieutenants. — 3d reg» Capt. H. 
Kainsford to be major ; Lieiu.brev.capt. J. 

K. Clubley and Lieut. T. L. Doveton to he 
captains ; Cornels S. Bullock, W. Hyslop, 
and G. Biss, to be lieutenants — 4th reg. 
Capt, G. Gillespie to Ik* major ; Lieut, 
Biev. Capts. J. J, .Alereciith and A. 
Paiullo to be captains; Cornets H. U, 
Dovetoii, R, Bridges, J. Taylor, D. .Ma- 
cieod, to be lieutenants. 

5th reg. Capt. J. Grant to be major; 
Lieut. Bievet Capts. K, Huidloy and J, 
Gorton to he captains ; Cornets, G. M. 
Smith, II. L.Higlimoor, G.Willock, and 
D, A. Feninng, to he lieutenants.— 6ih 
reg, Capt. Brev. Maj. W. Dickson, C. B. 
fo be major ; Lieut. Brev. Capts. A, Scott 
and F- N. Balmain to be captains; Cor- 
nets R. H. Rlish'II, Vj. j. Baunerman, W. 
Babiiigton, aiulJ.Wgan, to he lieutenants. 
— 7th reg. Capt. J. H. Collet to be major; 
Lieut. Brev. Capt. W. NewmarcU and 
Lieut. R. James to be captains ; Comets 
C. E. Duckenfield, A. Watkins, D. Mont- 
gomery, and A. M. Campbell, to be lieu- 
tenants — 8tli reg. Capt. S. M.ntiii to be a 
major ; Lieut. Biev. Cajit. H. Junes, and 
Lieut. H.B. Smith tobe captains ; Cornets 
C.C. Aveline, F. Sti.Uon, E. G. Harris, 
and J. Price, to be lieutenants. 

Line and regimental promotions in the 
corps of cavalry which have taken place 
since the l«t Sej)l. 1818, are cancelleil, 
and the following are the promotions con- 
sequent to the casualties that have oc- 
curred since that date. — Cavalry. — Maj. 
Munt, C. B. fiorii the 60tii reg. to be 
lieut. colonel from 13th Oct. 1818, vice 
Floyer dead. — 6lh reg. Capt. (Brev. Maj.) 
T. H. S. Conway, C.B. to be major, Lieut, 
(Brev. Capt.) R. Jeffries to be cajitaiii. 
Cornet H. Smyth to be lieutenaJlt, in suc- 
cession to Munt, 18th Oct. and Cornet 
W^. Barlow to be lieutenant, vic^Baniicr- 
man, dec. 26tli Oct. — 1st reg. Lieut. 
(Brev. Capt.) W. Clmttiehl to be captain ; 
Cornet J. H. Kaye to be lieutenant fiom 


3lst Oct. — 7th reg. Lieut. J, Weir to be 
captain from 1st Sept. 

To complete the corps of artillery. — 
To be colonel, Lieut. Col. (Brev. Col.) 
T. Hayes, 1st Sept. — To be lieut. colonels, 
Mi'jois (Brev. Lr, Cid.s.) J. Crossdill, C.B, 
and S. Dalrymple, C. B. Kt Sept. — To be 
majors, Capts. (Biev. Majors; P.G. Blair, 
J. Noble, C.B. J.D. Blown, A.Weldon, R. 
Taylor, and J. Nixon, 1st, Sept. — To be 
captains, Lieuts. J. Kitchen, W. T. Brett, 
J. 'f. Paske, J. N. Abdy, J. Harrison, P. 
Poggenpolil, 1st Sept. — To be 1st lieute- 
nants, J. Coiill, A. M. Ley, R. G. Pol- 
wliele, T. G. Noble, K. King, G. W. Lya, 
J- Chisholm, C. H. Wane, F. F. Whyu- 
yates, J. Dickinson, G. F. Symes, C. Hos- 
inur, R. Sewell, R. S. Seton, T. Blundell, 

J. Wynch, W. Brook, W.S. Hele, C. Tay- 
lor, j. H. Sieill, andT. J. West, 1st Sept. 
1818. 

The promotions in the corps of artil- 
lery wliich have taken place by casualty 
since 1st Sept. 1818, are cancelled ; and 
the following are made, consequent to the 
casualties that have occurred since that 
date. — /irtilleri/—'Vo be 1st lieutenants, 
T.Cussans, J. Low, J. Aldritt, A. Sheriff, 
R. S. Vollaiid, W.T. Fiiday. 

The Guv. Gen, in council, having au- 
thoiised and diiectcd two regiments of 
Nat. Inf. to be added to tlie regular esta- 
blishment of this army,— the formation 
of the 24lh and 25th regs. of N. 1. is or- 
dered accordingly. The commissions of 
the European officers promoted for this 
augmentation, are to bear date from Ist 
Sept. — Promotions and removals appli- 
cable to the >iate of the army on that day, 
viz. To he colonels. Sen. Lieut, col, 
(Brev. Col.) Sir J. .Malcolm, K.C.B. and 

K. L S. and Sen. Lieut, col. (Brev. Col.) 
J. H. Symons — To be lieut. colonels. Sen. 
Majors C. T. G. Bishop, A. Limond, J. D. 
Greenhill, J. Prendergast, E. B. Bagsbaw, 
J. Vicq. 

lyihreg. — Sen.Capt. (brevet major) G. 
Hare, to be major, and Lieut. W. E. FiU- 
gtTal<l to be capt. 

15th reg. — Sen. Capt. J. Hull tobe ma- 
jor, and Sen. Lieut. E. Bond to be capt. 

17th reg. — Sen.Capl.G. L. Waliab to be 
major, and Sen Lieut, (brev.capt.) J. J, 
O’Doin.ghue to be capt. 

18th reg. — Sen.Capt. W. J. Jones to be 
majo!,and Sea.Lieut (brev.capt.) C. Donne 
to be capt. 

2Jd reg.— Sen.Capt. R. Davis to be ma- 
jor, and Sen.Lieut. (brev.capt.) R. Crewe 
to be capt. 

8th reg. — Sen. Capt. (brev.raajor) E. 
Edwards to be major, and Sen. Lieut. (brev, 
capt.) R. Rower to be capf. 

Sen. 2d Majoi J. Moodie, from 6lh N,I, 
to be sen. major 24th N.I. 

6th reg. — Sen.Capt. (brev.major) W.C, 
Oliver to be major, and Scu,Ueiit» (brer, 
capt.) P. Barclay to be capt. 
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Sen. 2d Major J. C. Stokoe, from 9th 
N.I., to he sen, major in 25th N.I. 

9tli reg. — Sen.Capt. (brev. major) T.H. 
Smith to be major, and Sen. Lieut. G.Field 
to be capt. 

Sen. Capt. in line (brev.major) W. G. 
Waugh, from Madras European regt., to 
be 2d major 24th N.I. 

Madras Eur. reg. — Sen. Lieut, (brer, 
capt.) J. S. Spankie to be capt. 

Sen. Capt, in line (brev.major) C. H. 
Powell, from 21st N.I., to be 2d inajoV 
25th N.I. 

21st reg. — Sen. Lieut, (brev.capt.) G. 
Leggatt to be capt. 

Sen.Capt.iu line (brev.majoiOG.Wausb, 
from Madras Eur. reg. to be sen.capt. 
24th N.I. 

Madras Eur. reg. — Sen. Lieut. Geo. Pa- 
terson to be capt., and Sen. Capt. m line 
(brev.iiiajor) Jolin Lind.say, fiom 22d 
N.I., to be sen.capt. 25tli N.L 
22d reg,— Sen. Lieut, (brev. capt.) W. 
(Baron) Kutzlbeen to be capt. 

Sen. 2d Capt. in line H. L. Harrington, 
from 19th N.L, to be 2d capt. 24ih N.L 
19th reg. — Sen, Lieut. G. S. Boyn to be 
capt.— Seu. 2d Capt. in line T. Smith- 
waite, from 19th N.I., to be 2d capt. 
25th N.L — Sen, Lieut. H. Wahab, to be 
capt,— Sen. 3(1 Capt. iu line J. Moore, 
from 14tb, to be 3d capt. 24th N.L 
14th reg.— Sen. Lieut, (brev.capt.) R. 
Spears to be capt. 

Sen. 3d capt. in line J. T. Trewmau, 
from 22d N.L, to Iw 3d capt. 25th N.I. 

22d reg. —Sen. Lieut, (brev.capt.) E. H. 
Leith to be capt. — Sen. 4th capt. in line 
P. Davie, from 8th N.L, to be 4th capt. 
24th N.I. 

gth reg. — Sen. Lieut. (brev.capt.) H. A, 
Miller, to be capt. 

Sen. 4th Capt. in line N. H. HaihcrJy, 
from 6th N.L, to be4th capt. 25th N.L 
6th reg.— Sen, Lieut, (brev.capt.) M, J. 
Harris to be capt. 

Sen. 6th Capt. in line J. Tagg, from 3d 
N.L, to be 5th capt. 24th N.I. 

3d reg.— Sen. Lieut, A. H. Colbcrg, to 
be capt. 

Sen. 5lh Capt. in line G. Sydrnharo, 
from 23d N.L to be 5th capt. 2.5ili N.L 
23d reg.— Sen. Lieut, (brev.capt.) 1L 
Blake to be capt. 

Sen. 7th Capt. in line J. Watson, from 
16th N.I., to be 6tli capt. 24th N.I. 

16th reg. — .Sen. Lieut. A. Stewait to be 
capt. 

Sen. Gth Capt. in linp, R. Fenwick, from 
8lli N 1. to be Gth capt. N.L 
gth reg.— Sen Lieut, (brev. capt,)A. Ro- 
berts, to lie capt. 

Sen. /til capt. in line, L. Conpir, fiom 
13tb. N.L, to be Ttii 24tli reg. 

13tU reg. — Sen. Lieut, (biev. c:.pt.) W. 
Isaacks, to be capt. 

Capt. in line, W. Pitkciing, 
to be 7tli capt. 25th N.I. 


17th reg. — Sen.Lieut. (brev.capt.) G, 
Drew, to be capt. 

Sen. 8th Capt. in line, C. Donne, from 
18th N.I., to be 8th capt. 24th N.L 

18th leg.— Sen.Lieut. (brev.capt.) T. 
Vouugson, to be capt. 

Sen. 8th Capt. in line, T. Yoiingson, 
from Ifeth N.L, to be 8th capt. 25th N.L 

18th reg.— Sen.Lieut. (brev.capt.) G. J. 
Biair, to be capt . . 

Seii.Lieuf. (brev.capt.) J. Ardagh, from 
14th, to be sen.Ueut. 24tli N.L — Sen, 
Lieut, (brev.capt.) S.J. Hodgson, from 2d, 
to be 1st iieut. 25th N.L— Sen. 3d Lieut, 
(brev.capt.) \V. Biss, from 5th, to be 2d 
licut. 24th N.L— Sen. 3d Lieut.A.Walker, 
frt/m 4th, to be 2d Iieiit 2.5th N.L— Sen. 
3d Lieut, (brev.capt.) G.W. Aubrey, from 
2*(, to be 3d lieut. 24th N.L — Sen. 3d 
Lieut. (brev.capt.) E. J. Foote, from 7th, 
to be 3d Iieut. 25th N.I. — Sen. 5th Lieut. 
W. Bcrrie, from 11th, to be 4th lieut. 
24tli N.I. — Sen. 5ih Lieut. J. Crihp, 
from 2d, to be 4th Iieut. 25th N.I.— 
Sen. 6th Lieut. P. Whannell from 5tli, to 
beSlh lieut. 24th N. I.— Sen. 5tli Lieut. J. 
Hanson from 14th, to be 5tb lieut, 25th 
N. I — Sen. 6ih Lieut, J. Power from 
23d, to be Gth lieut. 24th N.I. — Sen. 6lh 
Lieut. P. Snowden fioin 23d, to be 6tfi 
lieut. 25th N.L— Sen. 7th Lieut. P. Con- 
nor fioni 22d, to be 7th lieut. 24th N. 1. 
—Sen. 8th. Lieut.T, Creighton trom 20th, 
to be 7th lieut. 2jth NM, — Sen. 9th Lieut. 
J. Crockatt from 20th, to be 8th lieut. 
24lh N.L— sen. 8tli Lieut. R. Waters 
fioiu 8th, tobe8th lieut. 25th N.I. — Sen. 
9ili Lieut. O. Jones from lOtli, to be 9lh 
lieut. 24th N.L — Sen. 9th Lieut. H. Mo- 
beily fiom 10th, to be 9th lieut. 25th N.I, 
— Sen. llih Lieut, S. Hmthes from 20th, 
to be 10th lieut. 24th N.I. —Sen. lOtli 
Lieut. G. Heath from 19th, to he 10th 
Iieut. 25ih N. I. — sen. lltli Lieut. G. 
GiK from l.sf, to be 11th lieut. 24th N. I. 
—Sen. 11th Lieut, R. Williams fitHn 
Madias European reg., to be 11th lieut. 
25th N.L — Sen. 13th lieut. S. Haggard 
from 14th, to be 12lh lieut. 24th N. L— 
Sen. 13th Lieut. J. Anderson from Ma- 
dias Euio, n‘g., to be 12lh lieut. 25th 
N. T. — Sen. 13th Lieut. W. Stokoe from 
lOth, to be 13th lieut. 24th N. 1. — Sen. 
13th Lieut. R. Cuxtcm from 7t}i, to be 
13th iieut. 25t}i N.I. — Sen. 1 Ith Lieut. 
L. Tint ter from 15tb, to be 14th lieut. 
24th N. I.— Sen. 14fh Limit. J. lieslcy 
fiom 2.3d, to be Mill Ikiif. 25th N. l.-- 
Sen. 15th Lieut. M. A. Law let fiom lOth, 
to be loth liiut. 21th N.I.— Sen. 15th 
Lieut.T. A. Crichton from 10th, to he 
].5th iieut. 25th N. I — Sen. IGtit Lieut. 
1'. Bell fioAi Gth, to be IGtli lieut. 24rii 
N.I. — Sen. IGth Lieut. A. Fri'-er from 
23d, to ffe iCih lieut. 25 'l}i N.I, — Sen. 
18lli L'ciit. G. Gi.iy fiom llth, to he 
17lli lieut. 24th N. 1. — Sen. 18th Lieut. 
H. Euing fn-m ilth, to be 17th lieut. 
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25lh N.I.—Sen. 18th Lieut. R. Brodf 
from 6tb, to be ISth lieiit. 24th N. I. — 
Sen. 19th Lieut. C. H. Baddeley fram 
l6tli, to be 18th lieut. 25th N.I. — Sen. 
19th Lieut. D. Mansfield from 7tli, to be 
19th lieut. 24th N.I, — Sen, 19th Lieut. 
A.A. Mussita from Madras Euro, reg., to 
be 19th lieut. 25th N. 1. 

The following officers are posted to the 
24tb and 25th reg. N.I. 

24th reg. — Majors, i. Moodie from 6th 
N.I., W. G. Waugh, Madras Euro. teg. 
—Captains, G. Wangbj ffoth Madras 
£uro. reg.,H. L. Harrin^oo 19ih N, 1 , 
John Moore 14tb, P. Davie 8th, J. Tagg 
3d, J. Watson 16th, L. Cooper 13th, C. 
tlonne 18th. — Lieutenants, 3. Ardagh 
from 14th N.I., W. Biss 5th, G. W. Au- 
brey 2d, Wi Berrie llth, P. Wlihunell 
5tb, J. Power 23d, P. Comer 22d, J. 
Crobatt 20th, C. Aones 10th, S. Hughes 
20tb, G. Gill Isv S. Haggard 14th, W. 
Stokoe 10th, L. Trotter 15th, M. Lawler 
10th, T. Beil 6tb, G. Giay llth, R. Brody 
6tb, D. Mansfield 7th. 

25th Reg — Majors, 3. C. Stokoe from 
9th N. I., C. H. Powell 21st. — Captains, 
3. Lindsay 22d, T. Smithwaite 19th, J. 
T. Trewtuan 22d, N. H. Hatherly 6th, 
G. Sydenham 23d, R. Fenwick 8th, W. 
Kckering 17lh, T. Yoongson 18th. — 
Lieutenants, S. j. Hodgson 2d N. I., A. 
Walker 4th, E. J. Foote 7th, 3. Crisp 2d, 
J. Hanson 14th, P. Snowden 23d, T. 
Crichton 20tb, R. Waters 8th, H. Mober- 
ly lOth, G. Heath 19th, R. Williams, 
Madras Euro, reg., 3. Anderson, Madras 
Euro, reg., R. Cuxton, 7th reg. N. I., J. 
Besley 23d, T. A. Crichton 10th, A. 
Fraser 23d,- H. Ewing llth, C. H. Badde- 
ley I6th, A. A. Mussita, Mad. Euro. reg. 

'The line and regimental promotions in 
the corps of infantry that hare taken place 
since the Ist of Sept. 1818, are cancelled, 
and the following promotions are made 
consequent to the casualties since that 
date, -o-Sen. Lieut. Col. (breret col.) Nl 
Forbes, to be colonel. Date of commission, 
22d Sept. 1818. — Sen. Lieut. Col. (brevet 
col.) 3. ti. Graham, to becolonel. Sen. 
Maj. E. Cliitty, 16th reid. to be liente- 
naut col. 22d Sept. 1818. Sen. Maj. 3'. 
Khowles C. B. from the 3d regt. to be 
lieutenant colonel. Sen. Maj. A. Roeiieadi 
6th regt. to be lieutenant colonel. Oct. 2d. 
Sen. Maj. 3. M'Kenzie, C. B. 20(li reg. to . 
be lieutenant colonel, 14th Oct. Sen. Maj.' 
J. Brodie, llth re^. to be lieutenant 
colonel, 27th Jan. 1819. Sen. Maji-T. 
Stewart, 9th regt. to be lieutenant colo- 
nel, 19th. Feb. Sen. Maj. -T. "A. S. 
Ahmuty,Bthregt.to be iieutenaiR coloneL 
1st March. 

Madras European reg. Sen. I,leat. B. 
Hooper to be capiaiu, 2d Sept. Sen. 
Capt. J. A. Kelly to be major ; Sen. 
lieut. H. Kyd to be captain, 8th Sept. 

3d regt. Sen. Ct^t. 3. .CaefiMjS^be 
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major ; Sen. Lieut. C. B. Rohlnson to be 
captain. 

6th regt. Sen. Lieut. J. Watson to bd 
captain, 13tb Sept. Capt. R. Parmintei' 
to be major. Sen. Lieut. E. Oldnall to 
be captain, 2d Oct. 

8tli regt. Sen. Capt. D. CarStUirs to bd 
major; Sen. Lieut, (brevet capt.) W. 
Hunter to be captain, Ist March. 

9th regt. Sen. Capt. A. M‘Leod to be. 
major ; Sen. Lieut. 3. Boles to be cap- 
tain, 19tb Feb. 

llth regt. Sen. Capt. H. "W. Sale to he 
major ; Sen. Lieut, (brevet capt.) J. Ggp- 
ling to be captain, 27th Jan. 

13th regt. Sen. Capt. R. West, to be 
major ; Sen. Lieut, (brevet capt.) W; 
Kelso to be captain, 8th April. 

l6th regt. Sen. Lient. J. Noble to be 
captain, 6th March. 

16th reg. — Sen. Capt. J. EdmcmdatolM 
major ; Sen. Lkut. P. Siinpson to he c^t. 
22d Sept. Sen. Capt. P. N. Cuffleytd 
be major; Sen. Lient. J. Torianotobe 
capt. 1 1th NoV, Sen. Capt. C. Hall, to be 
major; Sen. Lieut, J. J. A. WlllotA, to 
be capt., 15th Nov. 

20th reg. — Sen, Capt. L. S. Smith to bd 
major ; Sen. Lient. (brev. Capt.) C, O. 
Eothergill, to be capt. 14th Oct. 

23d reg. — Sen. Capt. J. M. Coombs Ml 
be major ; Sen. Lieut. W Hende to bd 
capt. 1st April. 

24th reg. — Sen. CapL (brevi Major) G, 
Waugh to be major ; Sen. Liettt. and brev. 
Capt. J. Ardagb, to be capt. 31st Oct, 
Sen. Capt. H. L. Harington to he Major; 
Sen. Lieut, (brev. Capt.) W. Bias, to be 
capt. 28th Feb. 

Odicers promoted on the anghtentlM 
tions to w^m retrospective rank baa 
been assigned, to 1st Sept. 1818, sbMt 
only draw tbe pay and allowances of deib 
advanced rank, from tbe 1st inst. 

Tbe appointment by Brig. Geo. Dove- 
toD, C.B. commanding tiie Hyderabads^ 
sidiaiy force, of Capt. Maitland, OIDte 
Madras European re^. toofiieiatelHMillii 
puty judge, advocate to a geoend' awMf 
martial, M avliich Lient. Col. CtosdiU bs 
president; 0'confinned. 

Lieu't.,‘d7 Anthony, 2d bat. 6th regt; 

■ doing duty with the pj^nCers, is per- 

'mitted at bis own request' to rejoin -his ' 
corps. " . . 

■ May 15th. — .The follpwiog vemovab 
areoidered : Lieut .R.Bnad,I6th reg.ftum 
1 st to 2d liat. Surgeon R. Huuter ficons 
lOfh to I5th regt, and 1st bat. assistam 

.surgeon; W. Train from 16th reg^lM 
'5tb extra bat. ; Assistant Surgeon Ri H. 
Euglaud; from 15th to the Ifithw^nit#- 
2d bat. - . :V. 

M3rt$s to the (3oeenM-gmKNiL—K 
meeting of the British inhabitannrof-Msl^. 
dtfb^as field at the esehBiM{b -on tSM 
25tb n Msy. A. Scott, Esq; In therMrs 
VoL. VIll. 4t l 
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when an address was moved and unani- 
mously agreed to, congratulating tiie Mar- 
quis of Hastings upon the eminent suc- 
cess which had distinguished ins lordship’s 
measures since he assumed the govern- 
ment of British India. The addiess was 
prepared by a committee of fourteen geii- 
flemen, among whom were Maj.geu. Lang, 
Sir S. Toller, J. Stavely, Esq., Lieut.col. 
tire Iron. L. Stanhope, C.B., Lieut.col. 
Conway, C.B ^ Lienl.col. Conway, C.B., 
Lieut.col. Maegregor Murray, C.B. &c. &c. 
Another address was also voted, congra- 
tulating the noble marquis on the high 
military honours conferred upon him by 
his most gracious sovereign, and request- 
ing on their behalf his lordship’s accep- 
tance of a star of the order of the b.tth 
set in diamonds, as a token of their re- 
spect and esteem. 

Losa of the Commerce by Fire . — At 
daybreak on the ;id of May the ship 
Contmerce, Capt. Dobre, while at anchor 
off tire port of Coring, was obsened to 
he on fire. Before assistance was pro- 
cured the flames had burst forth tVom 
every hatchway, seized the rigging and sails, 
and involved the whole of the ship in one 
sheet of flame. A quantity of powder 
soon took Are and blew up a part of the 
deck, the report of which was heard at 
the distance of several miles. We ate 
glad to find that no lives were lost. The 
captain was oti shore ; tbo.'e on board 
hil no time to save tire smallest at tide 
of property. The cause of this disaster 
has not been ascertained, nor is it even 
known in wliat part of the ship tlie fire 
first commenced. In the progiess of the 
conflagration tlie ship drifted from her 
anchors, and having burnt donn to the 
water’s cilge, disappeared. 


BIRTHS. 

May 12, at Bangalore, the lady of J. 
Stephenson, Esq. H.M.’s 22d L.D. of a 
sod.. . . 22, the lady of J. Narcis, Esq. of 

a son 27, at Guutoor, the lady of 

Capt. W. L. Smith, of a daughter.... 
JuneB, at the residency, Hyderabad, the 
lady of H. Rnssell, Esq. of twin boys. . . . 
13, Mrs. Aviet Seth, relict of the late Mr. 
Ariet Seth, of a daiMhter.. .. 18, at the 
Mount, the lady of X Burton, Esq. sing. 
Golandauze batt. of a daughter. 


MAKRIAGES 

eiprli 3, J. Aratlioou, Esq. to Miss M. 
>m....21, at PondicheiTy, Lieut, 
liade to Mrs. Eugene Bonnefoy. . . . 

atTrichinopoIy, Lient. A. Biuwne, 
*B 53d rcg. to Miss Shaw. 

HEATHS. 

Donongarpoor, Lieut. 
J d W- 1st reg. Bengal N.I. 
||l Hjtdo^bad, Mr. R. Rae 
‘^aearAmoluair, Lieut. H. 
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Harrison, 2d reg. N.I Killed in a 

sortie of the enemy, in the Pettah of As- 
seerghur, on the evening of the 19th 
April, having bravely and snecessfully 
headed the storming party against the 
Same place tiie previous day, Maj. and 
Biev. Lieut.col. T. Frazer, H.M.’s 1st (or 
royal Scots) foot. He entered the array 
at an early period of life, seiwed in Por- 
tugal, the Mediterranean, Egypt, the 
West Indies, and the Peninsula. He fell 
regretted by his brother officers, and es- 
teemed by all as a zealous, brave, deter- 
mined, and gallant soldier. ... 21, in Gen. 
Pritzler’s camp near Gudduck, of the 
cholera morbus, Maj. R. Trench, H.M.’s 
89th reg. and muster mast, to a field divi- 
sion May 5, at the cantonment of 

Mhow, in Malwa, Lient. Bell, Russell 
biigade, and half-pay H.M ’s 50th foot. . .. 
10, at Secunderabad, "Mrs. E. Gray, wife 
of sub.assist.surg. T. Gray.... 11, Mrs. 
E. Reilly, wife of Mr. W. Webster Reilly 
....13, at M.isulipatam, in the 69th 
year of liis age, P. Alexander, Esq., up- 
wards of forty-one years a resident at that 
place. . . . Same day, at Secunderabad, 
Elizabeth, the wife of S. Piper, Esq. 

assist.surg. 30th rcg 19, atTrichino- 

poly, B. Horne, Esq, civil service. ... 21, 
Mr’. C. C. Moss.... 30, at Negapatam, 
Mr. C. Grenon, aged 22 years. . . . June 6, 
At St. Thomas’s Mount, Mrs. J. Jones, 
aged 81 years. . . . 11, at Kilpauk, J. John, 
the iulanl son of Capt. Ormsby. 


BOMBAY. 

LOCAL OCCURRENCES. 

Earthquake in Kutch, and the adjoitlr 
ing Region , — We derive the five following 
letters, describing the local effects of this 
awful visitation, from theBombay Courier 
of July 7. The shock, which burst with 
indescribable violence on Bhooj and its 
vicinity, was slightly felt at Poonah. At 
the date of the accounts, it was not known 
to have extended southward beyond this 
city, nor northward much beyond the 
tropic of Cancer, 'f he British force men- 
tioned in the first and second letters to 
have been encamped at the time in a plain 
near Bhooj, between the city and fort, 
was a detachment from Sir W. Grant 
Keir’s division. 

Letter No. I. extract. 

Camp, Bhooj, June 17. 

We anp at present in a shocking state 
of alarm. L^t evening, between six and 
seven o^Iock, we were visited by a dread- 
ful earthquake. The%all that surround- 
ed Bhooj is almost levelled with *^1110 
ground, and the few towers which are left 
standing arc mtiely broken remtnos ; the 
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houses generally unroofed, others in 
ruins, and most of the large buildings, 
including the palace, greatly injured; the 
wall of the hill fort is down in many 
places, and there is a complete breach 
near the anieway. The right of our camp 
rests a short distance on the left of the 
latter, flouting the town, and extends 
along the bottom of the hill to a little be- 
yond tin: huge tower on the south-west 
point. I am happy to say that vve have had 
none materially hurt, four Sepoys only 
bruised, who were ou duty in the town ; 
but i fear that a' great many casualties 
have occurred among the poor natives; 
some hundreds are said to have lost their 
lives. There is at present so tmich con- 
fusion that the numbers cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

We had several sbocbs during the night, 
and they have continued at inter^'als this 
day ; the la*5t one about two hours ago, 
when I Could scarcely keep upon my legs; 
the sensation is horrible w’.iile It lasts. 
They have suffered, we understand, in the 
same wap at Aujav. 

P. S. Three P.M. — There is a slight 
shock at this moment. I trust in God 
they will cease altogether. 

No. ir. 

Camp, near Bhooj, June 19. 

At seven o’clock, on the evening of the 
16th of June, an earthquake destroyed 
the whole district and country of Kuich ; 
accounts that have been leccived men- 
tion, that, from Luckput Iluuder to But- 
cbao, the whole of the towns and villages 
are more or less in ruins. The towns of 
Mandavie, aioondria, and Anjar, have suf- 
fered extensively and severe^ ; but the 
city of Bhooj, and the fort of Boojia, be- 
tween which our foice is encamped, are 
reduced, the former to ruins, and the 
latter so breacheil as to Ik: useless as a*for* 
tificfttiun. This, iiowever, is the least part 
of the evil ; at the moment of the crash, 
it is apprehended, and ! fear not any W'ay 
exaggerateil, that 2,000 of the inhabitants 
were buiied in the mass. 

Even now tlie effects of this horrible 
visitation are felt (though three days since 
the hi'^t shock) in constant and hourly 
vibrations of the eartb. The inhabitants 
have been obliged to forsake wbat were 
once their halls, and encamp outside upon 
some small hills. Their distress cannot 
be well described ; bruised, maimed, and 
agitated with fear, tliey go daily into the 
city to work upon their several houses, 
to try and extricate the luaugled remains 
of wives, diiUlreu, and relaiiolis, whilst 
iu titelr pious labour the putrid ^tench in- 
baled nearly e-xliausts them ; cattle, which 
Have fallen in numbers, add greatly to the 
Noisome evil. The wails, from the sandy 


nature of the stone, are crumbled Iu a 
mass, and the narrow street of Bhooj en- 
tirely lost, thus adding to the difficulties 
of the sufferers. The upper stones of the 
palace fell, and buried, amongst others, 
the mother of the deposed Rao. What 
houses stand are so sliattered as to be 
liable to fall in the ruins; and the very 
complete wreck of the wall on the south- 
etii side, as well as the demolition uf 
nearly all the towers and gateways, 
render it impossible for Bhooj to be a 
city again. The loss of lives cannot be 
confined to tlie city. 1 fear in all 'the 
towns and villages mortality has been 
great ; 1 am inclined to think, from the 
circumstance of a volcano having opened 
on a iiill, thirty miles from Bhooj, that 
the conntry will uot experience a repeti- 
tion of the evil. 

From our camp being in a plain, no very 
material damage has sustained ; the 
tiles of a few temporary erected houses 
were knocked off, and the walls shattered. 

I shall attempt to give you the sensa- 
tion felt by those, both in camp and city. 
In the latter, I was informed by a gentle- 
man, who nearly suffered hy a house fal- 
ling over him, that, riding on without an 
idea of what wa** to happen, —upon the 
first notice, a heavy appalling deadened 
noi‘>e, the motion of the earth, with walls 
of tlie houses on each side of the street 
tottering and failing outwards, Impr^ssM 
upon him an idea, and he called out, that 
a mine was sprung ; whereas, another 
gentleman imagined that the bank of the 
tank was forced by the water ; these ideas, 
were accompanied with an unpleasant 
giddiness of theliead and sickneas of stG- 
marh, from the heaving of the ground. 

it) camp a similar sickness and giddiness 
were expciienced ; and in ignorance, an- 
ti! the shock was over, (wliich lasted a 
minute), of the nature of the noise below 
tbce.trth, some sat down instinctively, 
others threw iliembelves down. One was 
paying work people in a circle, and, upon 
seeing him squat, the whole followed the 
example, and sat round him,— “ The very 
picture of despair.’* The sensation I felt 
was 4 eiddincss and horror at perceiving 
a small hillock, close u> whidi i was 
riding, (a short di^lance from the camp,) 
completely agitated, and at the same time 
my horse plunged, from the ground imw- 
iug. This was the case also with an of- 
ficer 1 was riding with. 

I have on inqniiy ascertained, that, 
many years ^o, and in the remcmbratice 
of the oldest inhaintauts, au uuili4sUii^ 
motion lias been tVU before in 
never, I lu>pc, wi I ayaiu be attended^w^ 
such a horrible catastrophe ; the 
of which Iras been so great upoii .. 

bitants, that I confess 1 
lity to describe it, ' 

4* I 2 ■ ‘ 
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No. III. 

Anjar, June 17. 

It is with sincere regret that I have to 
inform yon, that this place was visited by 
an earthquake yesterday evening, at ten 
minutes before seven o’clock. 'I'lie effects 
of the shock, which lasted nearly two niiJ 
notes, have been the levelling of the fort 
wall to the ground ; not 100 yards of the 
wairrkmain iu any one spot, and gnus, 
towers, &c. all hurled in one mass of 
ruin. 

The destruction of the town has been 
distressing and awful ; not a quarter of 
the houses are standing, and those that do 
remtun, are all in rifins. I cannot yet 
stgtp the particulars of the losses ; but I 
may,' in one word, say, that a flourishing 
population has been reduced in one mo- 
ment to wretchedness and misery. I fear 
we ihall bave to lament the loss of up- 
wards of 100 people, besides those hurt. 
Beports fron) the country state similar 
disasters in all the villages round about ; 
and letters from Bhooj inform us, that 
that fort is much in the same condition' 
as Anjar. Slight shocks stilt continue to 
be felt; and I shall, in the first leisure 
aumient, report such particulars as I may 
hp idde to collect. 


No. IV. 


Baxoda, June 26. — On the 16th, about 
seven o’clock P, M. the whole of the city 
pod around it were thrown into the 
greatest consternation, by a very severe 
shock of an earthquake, which continued 
without intermission between two and 
three raiUHtes. 1 was at a friend’s 
pt the time ; we weresitting in his upper 
huogaloe, which rocked so violently, I 
really thought it would have fallen before 
we could get below stairs. The next 
mortiog, mtout.eleveD o’clock, we expe- 
rienced another, though slighter cguvul- 
don. 

On the I8th we felt two more, one at 
eleveii 4. M., and the other at twelve at 
night ( and on the 2ath we also had two 
more shocks ; Cod knows if it is yet all 
over. It appears to bv going from the 
south' to north. At Pallampore it was 
accompanied by a uqise iu the earth just 
like thonder. 

Itaravages at Abmedabad bave been 
considerate. The two large minarets 
pear the Juiiiab Museed, in that city, are 
overthrown. One of the gales pf the 
town has fallen down, apd neatly 300 
boupus. ’The fort of Bampoor, pear 
is pearly demoligbed, 


Nc. V. 

is r<TB*rk^e, as the writer 
' — v*— pfHend who tosided 
• extensire desolation. 


the result of his own observation and en- 
quiries, as to the damage and alarm oo« 
casioned by the convulsion at and round 
the place whence he writes. 

Translation of a letter from a respect- 
able native to a correspondent at Baroda. 

Isoria, June 18..— I have sent you a 
letter, and given you an account of every 
thing that has occurred here ; yesterday, 
the 9th of Jest Vud (the 16th of June} in 
the evening, a noise issued from the earth 
like the beating of tlie uobut, and occa- 
sioned the trembling of all tl)e people; 
it appeared most wonderful, and deprived 
us all of our senses, so that we could not 
see, every thing appearing dark before 
ns ; a dizainess came upon many people, 
so that they fell down. The walls of the 
fort of Isoria in many places were com- 
pletely overturned, and tlie guns fell from 
the bastions ; the inhabitants ran home 
to their houses, many of which fell down. 
For one hour this continued ; the buildings 
id the town, some fell, and the others ap- 
peared as if falling ; the walls ofighe fort 
that remained after the first shock 'ap- 
peared in a ruined slate. 'For ao'bonr 
and a half the inhabitants did not know 
each other ; after that lime ail was hush 
and still, and we tlieii retiirntd to our 
houses. At night a trembling seized onp 
bodies, and on Wednesday morning some 
horsemen who arrived came to me and 
reported, that in the fields flic earth 
opened and threw up water ; tosre which 
I went there ; such was the case, the 
water came up from the earth in many 
places, and it appeared like the rushing 
of water when drawn from a well ; it re- 
mained all night in the fields, and in three 
or four plai^ the earth had given way, 
and sunk 100 feet in depth, which space ■ 
was filled with water, Many of the 
wells which had before this plenty of 
water were left empty, and many pods 
that formerly were dry were now filled 
with water : the like of this was never ' 
seen before. When I returned into ifite ' 
town, the inhabitants reported to me, 
that during my absence the tarth again' ' 
was shaken; and when I was tvhslling'' • 
my body afterwards i frit two or tbrbfr 
violent shocks again, and the house FwaS ' 
ill was much sbakdi. After this, peopfe 
did not seem wHIing to remaiu ftv the 
town ; I therefore left it, and eireamped - 
one ooss off. I received accounts from 
Nowanuggar, that the forts of Balumho 
and Amraw have' fallen down, and 'some 
people had died, find likewise someoat- 
tje; the sape hfiS 'occurred at Jankania. 

I have received the hews from the country - 
round, fog 16 coss ; and beyond the Bun, 
at Jodtmqh Bilndkr, the same has also 
ha^qiesed. . » 

This is the wonderful decree of Al- 
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mighty God, wliich I do not understand. 
For your information I have written this 
small account ; all that lias occutred it is 
Impossible to describe. To-day, between 
twelve and two o’clock, the same has hap- 
pened. On Wednesday night, some peo- 
ple assert, that the earth was again shak- 
en. I have this moment received accounts 
ih>m Moorvee, that the same has occurred 
there ; tiiat some of the houses and part 
of the wails of the fort have fkifen, and 
Che people suffered great losses. 1 do 
not know the extent of the damage, 

Miseettatuei, July The despon- 
dency so proverbial a'mpngst Englishmen 
in the month of November, appears to 
attack the natives of this part of the 
world at the setting in of the rains, for 
during this last week several inques|s 
have been held on people who have de- 
stroyed themselves without much appa- 
J^nt, cause. 

Cotlm still maiutains its high prices, 
and. some purchases have Iwu made 
that will not allow of our quoting: 
dieighc to China, higher than 25 rupees 
per candy. — {Bom. Gaz. 

Extract of a Letter received iu England : 

Bombay, June 20.— We are all here in 
that . kind of monotony, which nothing 
hut a little news from our little island 
can enliven. Our grand staple, cqttoo, 
has fhiled, and we have twenty-four tra- 
ders iu the harbour who would be glad 
to lake freight at S pounds per ton, hut 
cannot procure it. Our present governor. 
Sir E. Nepean, is about to remove, and 
will be succeeded by 5lr.Elphiiistone, our 
commissioner iu the Deccan. Au expe- 
dition will most certainly go lienee to the 
Persian Gulf in October, to put a 6nish- 
iug blow to the extermination of the 
pirates, or make them all honest men. 
That extraordinary disease, the cholera 
morlms, still continues its ravages, but 
still we are not wiser as to its causes than 
at fint, though it appears, if remedies 
be administered iu time, the fatal rases 
are few. , From August 1817 to tliis time, 
tlfe pfU|>lc swept off by it, in the Com- 
pai^’s territories, are calculated at 
ISd^lWO; of whom 111,000 have beeu Eu- 
rope-ins or their desceudauts. Whole 
milages are completely depopuliued ; and 
such .has been the terror on this side of 
India, that a fleet of boats laden with 
oottou, was totally deserted' in one uiglit 
by the crews. Un another' occasion, the. 
inhabitants of a village in Salsette, set 
on a Granger and murdered him, under 
the impression of his being a sorcerer. 
Tlie whole village was tried aAl found 
gnilty to tlie number of 90 persons, who 
lay Sfune months in prison, hut were at 
last pardoned. — (Plymouth and Hock 
Ttlegi iiph, jioO, 11.) 


PnicE Current, July 7. ' 

Bt. 

Cotton Abmood . . per Surat candy 230 

Do. Toomil ...... per do 2£0 

Do. Bowuaghuf. . . . per do 285 

Do. Toomil per do ...235 

Do. Limree Wudwanper do 206 

Do. Toomil per do 235 

Do. Kutch per do 200 

Do. Toomil ...... per do.. 215 

Mangrole and Pore . per do 200 

Beuf^ Rice, 1 sort . per bag 10 

Do. unboiled, 2d do. per do.. 8 

Do. Muongey per do 6 ^ 

Sugar Bengal, real 

1 sort .......... per do 30 

Do. 2d do per do 28 , 

Do. Batavia iu Can- , , 

nister. per maund . . 7 

Do. China in chest . per Surat maund 6( 

Do.2d sort. ....... per do 6 

Sugar Candy Chiu- 

cliu per do lOI. 

Do. Canton per do. - 10 

Do. 2it do. per do 9 . 

Raw Silk, Nankeen, per pucka seer. , 17$ 

Do. Canton, 1 sort . per do 17 

Do 2 do. . . per do 16$ 

Do 3do. ..perdo 16 . 

Saltpetre per bag 18 

Guiineus per 100 22 

Benjamin 1 sort. ... per Surat maund 20 

Do. Eubope market . per do iff 

Ghee Caranehy .... per Bom. maund 7$ 

Wheat Jambooser.. per caudy 28 

Wlieat Surat per do 32 . 

Gram Suiat, new . . per do 19 

Paddy per do 30 

Cocoannt Oil per Bom. maoufl 3$ 

Jengely do per do 3f 

Pepper Tellichery . . per candy .... 135 , 

Biiatcole )ier do 146- 

Do. Eastern per do ISO . 

Ginger Bengal .... per Surat candy . 70 

Do. Malabar per Bom. candy. 53 

Turmeric Bengal ..per Surat candy 40 
Hemp Concao .... per Bom. candy .115 . 

Ghauty per do 105 

Northern |ier Surat candy . 80 

Cardamnms 1 sort. . per do. maund,. 70 
Sandal Wtiod 1 sort per candy. . .... \SO 

Do 2 do. . per do 150 

Do 3 do. . jicr do... 120 

Heetieiiut white Ma- 
lay .... per Surat caudy 6# 

Do. Malabar : per Bom. caody . 58 


Coir LaccaUavie.. .. |ier candy.. .. .. 57' 

Copta new per do 50 

Dammer Malacca 


Raw ...; per Surat candy 

Do. boiled per do... ’ 

Sago per maund .... 2 • 

Quicksilver per, Surat manad; -M' 

VermilliOD pgr bwdle 

Cam|dior Cliina. ... per orauud .. . 38, 

Tin in large slab ..per do... ...... Hf 




Tutenague. . . r. T. . per Surat mauud 11) 
Elephants’ Teeth, 

Europe per do 50 

Nutmegs per lb 2) 

Mace per do 3) 

Cassia per do 0) 

Cloves 1 sort per Surat maund 68 

Do.. . 2 do per do 55 

Coffee, Mocha .... per do 20 

Do., java per do none 

Do., Bouibon ....per do none 

Almonds per do 4 

Kismise.s per do 4) 

Hing Europe Market per do 12 

Brimstone per do 75 

Cochineal per lb 17 

Safiicn, free of Oil, per do 40 

Iron, Swedish .... per Surat candy 55 

Do., English per do 40 

Do., Malwan per do 45 

Steel in Tub per cwt 11 

Do. bundles per do 14 

PigLead per do 9) 

Copper, Sheathing per Surat maund 22 

Do. plate per do 22) 

Copper Nalls per cwt 60 

Brass, Do per do 42 

Tar ..per barrel 30 

Tin Plates per chest 19 

Bed Lead per cwt. 11 

. White Lead per do 14 

Brandy.,,.. pergallon 7 

Gin per large case . . 30 

Arrack Coluinbo, in 

bond pergallon .... 1) 

Spanish Dollars. , . , per 100 217) 

German Crowns . . per do 212 

Venetians per do 490 

GobbaS per do 478J 

■ Remittance to England, at si.\ months 
2(k4d. l)er rupee. 

Freight to England, nominal, £ 6 per ton. 

Loose Freight do. £b per do. 

Exchange on Calcutta, B. R. 106 per lOOS. 

Do. on Madras par. 

It may be stated that assorted invest- 
ments of goods from England ate selling 
at 30 per rent advance. 

Marine stores, when purcha'cd sepa- 
rately, 15 per cent, advance. 


SHIPPING INTELUGr.NCE. 

July 7. — No ariivals nor departures 
during the last week. Tlie projected de- 
partni-es for the present springs, are the 
H. C’s. S’s., Charles Grant, and Lowther 
Castle, and the Anne of this port for 
China ; the C'onde de Rio Pardo for 
;,PoeiMt; the England, Sl.ikcsby, Bramp- 
ud Lady Boiingdun for England, 
will.be detained a few days, 
--w •*^:,^'>> 0 'Vsprit by another ship 
her. ' 

Leila, Larobe, 


of May, having passed through the Mo- 
sambique Channel, and on the look-out 
for the island of Johanna, the ship struck 
on a reef of rorks. After a full considera- 
tion of the difficulties of the situation, it 
was deemed prudent. by the captain and, 
crew to abandon the ship in their boats, 
and to make for the nearest land, which 
proved to be the island ot Mayotta. Here 
they landed, and having set up some 
tents on the shore, were enjoying a state 
of comparative comfort after tiie dangers 
they had escaped. They were shortly 
after, however, surrounded by a party 
of tlie natives, all armed with spears, 
attended by the King of Mayotta’s bro- 
ther, and a man who could speak English, 
who brought a letter from the King of 
Mayotta, to desire them to leave that 
place, where they would certainly be 
plundered of all they possessed, and re- 
pair to the town, where every assistance 
they required would be afforded them. 
They in consequence struck their tents 
the next morning, and proceeded down to 
the town, which lay about ten miles to 
leeward, in their boats. Here they pro- 
posed, naving Tittle confidence in theking’s 
profession of amity, to remain only a few . 
hours, and then steer for Johanna. The 
captain meantime waited on tlie king in 
person, who received him very civilly, 
but finding him determined to depart, 
grew fin ions, and insisted, at all events, 
oil his remaining till ee days. There was no 
option left, therefore, but toeomply with 
the best grace possible. About sunset of 
the evening ot their arrival, the King of 
Mayotta, with a large party of natives, 
went down and took out of tlie boat.s all 
the trunks and bags, and put them into 
his own house, where they remained un- 
til the evening of the 19ih of May, when 
the king sent word they might go away. 
Tlieir trunks and bags were delivered to 
them, but the locks of the tinnks had 
been broken, all the bags opened, and , 
their best clothes taken. As soon as the 
king departed, a new and more extensive 
plunder comnieiiced on the part of the na- 
tives, who took away all the quadrants, 
the chronometer, two watches, and the 
medicine chest. The captain, irritated at 
the loss of articles so essential to their 
safety, demanded to see the king, for the 
purpose of reclainriiig them ; but the 
guards put tlyeir hands to their swords, 
and threatened that if he and his crew 
did not leave the island that evening, all 
their throoM should be cut. They, were 
compelled, therefore, to embark and set 
sail for Jyihaniia, where, after encounter- 
ing infinite, perils, -they arrived at roid- 
niglifoM the2ISt. A"! the time of their 
lauding; the King of theTslaiid was wait- 
ing for them oh the shore, and received 
them with theSutniost kindness • he even 
provided fli^aS alt with quarters in his 
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own house ; and during their stay, which 
was ten days, treated them with the 
utmost hospitality. The Captain and his 
mates dined every day at the king’s table, 
and the crew had a large house to them- 
selves. On the 3!st of May, the ship 
Thames of London, came into the bay, 
took them all on board, and carried them 
to Bombay. The three boats were left 
with the king of Johanna, as a return for 
his kind treatment, the captain of the 
Thames declining to bring them away. 
They all arrived safe at Bombay, on the 
21st of June. 

The Company's ships, Charles Grant 
and Lowther Castle, arrived on the 28th 
of May, and the Inglis on the 29th. 

BIRTBS. 

March 18. — At Poonah, the lady of 
Capt. Frederick Hickes, commanding 2d 
Poonah Auxiliary batt. of a daughter. . . . 
Aprils. — At Kaira, the lady of Cornet 
Backhouse, of H.M’s. 17th drag, of a son 
....15, The lady of Capt. Malcolm 
AI’Neil, H.M’s. 17th drag, and brig.maj. 
of the King’s troops, of a sou.. .. 23. At 
Malwan, the lady of W. Stubbs, Esq. of 
the Civil Service, of a daughter.... j«ne 
15. At Poonah, Mary, the wife of Mr. 
Robert Bennett, chief clerk to the honour- 
able commissioner, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

April 15. James Clow, one of the Hon. 
Company’.? chaplains, and minister of the 
church of Scotland, at this Presidency, to 
Miss Margaret Morison.. . .July 5, Lieut. 
George William Blachley, 7th reg. N. I., 
to Miss Maria Ann Georgiana Paikhiirst, 
eldest daughter of John G. Parkhurst, 
and the late Dowager Lady Boynton, of 
Catesby Abbey, Northamptonshire. 

DEATHS. 

April 6. At Surat, Airs. Maria Carr, ■ 

wifeof Lieut.,1 antes Carr 7. At Auruii- 

gabad, Maj. Janies Macbcan, of the 2d 

batt. 13th .Madras N. 1 15. At Cola- 

bah, L.D.M. Waddington, infant daughter 
of the late Lieut. H.C.S. Waddington. . . . 
30. Joseph Arrathoon, Esq. a respectable 
Armenian merchant. ... June 30. Mary 
Flora Nightiugall, infant daughter of 
Alexander Maxwell, Esq.M.D., aged nine 
months.. .. In July, Lucy Furbish, infant 
daughter of the Rev. Horatio Bardwell, 
American missionary, aged twenty niuiiths 
.. ..At Mauritius, on the 16th July, Sir 
Aletcander Austrulher, Recorder of his 
Majesty’s Court of Judicature at Bombay. 


CEYLON. 

REVOLT IN KANnV. ' 

VnqfficiaL Published in Ceylon. 
CaptureofMahaBetme . — Extract from 
tbeC«yioa Goverument Gazette, Colooi' 


bo, April! 0.— “The tranquillity of the 
Kandyan provinces is so completely re- 
stored, and the plots and hopes of the 
factious and discontented so thoroughly 
crushed, that the apprehension of a fevr 
deserted rebels lurking in the jungle 
may be thougiit of little importance, yet 
we have satisfaction in publishing the 
following extract from a letter, dated 
Badulla, the 5tlj inst. — “ I have much 
pleasure in reporting to you the capture 
of the rebel Maha Betine, of Kattragam 
Temple, together with his uncle and the 
whole of the Allamulla family, by a party 
of Kandyans, sent by Captain Ritchie, 
Cruder the direction of that active chief 
Dikapittia, who succeeded in this en* 
terprise, after several days laborious 
search iu the jungle of Njkawitte. The 
Kapoor Nileme has also been secured by 
the same party, and witii tfie others. Is 
in close custody at Katabovva. it- is 
here needless for me to enter into the 
character of this Malta Betme, as it 
is doubtless well known that he was the 
most active and determined rebel of the 
three Maha Betmes. He will upon his 
arrival here be brought to trial, as well 
as the Kattakilie Mohattale. With the 
exception of the Priest Pretender, and 
Andiawolle Mohattale, both of whom 
must eve long be iu our possessloo, there 
is not a single chief at large who can 
disturb the tranquillity of these provinces; 
a circumstance that aAbrds me infinite sa- 
tisfaction, and on which I beg to offer 
you my sincere congratulations. The 
prisoner just secured is called the real 
hlaha Betme, in allusion to a capture 
made some time ago of another Maha 
Betme, who was at first mistaken for the 
notorious rebel leader who bore the 
rank and title.” 


LOCAL ASD PROVINCIAL. 

Jayecodie Aratchigey Sa* 
tnuel, aprisnner convicted of the maeder 
of Domingo Koialegay Don Juanis Appoo, 
was — in confoimity with the sentence of 
death passed upon him by the Supreme 
Court oii tlie 15th of February last, 
and the warrant of his excellency the 
Governor, dated the 25tli of the saine 
mouth authorizing the hscal for tlte 
town fort and district of Colombo to 
carry the said sentence into executioo--~ 
conducted in a bullock cart c-scorted by 
au officer’s guard from the gaol of Co> 
lombo on Sunday, ti)e2Bth Fcbruaiy, to 
the Rest House, at Jayelle, wbei^4^ 
arrived about suu-set, and was 
tended by the superior priest of |^- 
mati Catholic chu>^ch. And <m 
day, being Monday, the Ist 
morning, he was conveyed ipitib- 

Best House of Jayelle to (be 
degodde (bdog the ^aceaypolnfedi tqr w 
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xeateiice for bis execntion), attended by 
the said piiest, aud was there executed 
between the hours of nine and ten in the 
forenoon. The spectators of this awful 
scene were numerous. From the moment 
he observed that he was to suder death, 
he seemed in a perpetual confusion of 
mind, and totally cast down. 

Spasmodic Cholera.— VntWe we have 
the gratification to pronounce the epidemic 
on the decline in Colombo, that ^asure 
is alloyed by our recents accounts from 
Kandy, where this disorder has within 
the last few days made its appearance. 
Twenty-three cases are stated to have 
ocGurr^ in that town, a great proportion* 
of which have terminated fatally. 

StairthM to ytdam's Peak. — Adam's 
Beak, on tlie island of Ceylon, is consi- 
dered to be at an elevation of about 7,000 
feet, and in some places very difficult of 
ascent ; so steep, indeed, in one part, as 
<«ly to be scaled by the Jielp of chains 
hanging ilown the precipice. These ob- 
stacles, however, have lately been sur- 
mount^ by three ladies' froAi Columbo, 
where, accordi^ to the natives, the im- 
pression of BuMha’s foot in the rock is 
to be traced. A letter to the editor of 
the Gotemment Gazette, dated April 
29th, dmribes the euterprize. — “ On the 
24tb of March, the hon. Mrs. Twisleton, 
Mrs. Shuldbam, and Mrs. Walker, did. 
Upon their own tender feet, climb the 
nigged rocks, clamber up the chain-hung 
predpice, aud stand upon the celebrated 
foot of Adam’s Peak. Don’t mistake 
me ; I mean Buddfaa's-foot, upon the very 
tiptop of the mountain ; not what is vul- 
garly called the foot of the hill, where any 
gentleinan would be ashamed to remaiu 
aftntbe feat of tliose female pedestrians.” 

Momoon.—The south-west monsoon 


on the Pedir coast at the port of Merdoe, 
where they were received and protecteA 
by the chief. Here they soon quarrelled 
about the spoil, and one of them who had 
got one of Mrs. Onetlo’s jewels, ran away 
to Pedir. The king of Acheen suspect.^ 
ing the tmtk’ of tite story which he told 
of his having been shipwrecked, had him 
searched, when the jewels were found 
upon him. He Was oHCred into confine- 
ment; and, upon being threatened; he 
confessed the barbarous deed. The king 
of Acbeen, Jehao Allum Sbab, demanded 
the other seven accomplices from the chief 
of Merdoo, who refused to give them up. 
It is tile king’s iutentiou to deliver bis- 
prisoner toSir'i'.S.- Raffles, who was daily 
expected on that coast. 'Ibe greater part 
of the Pedir coast is infested with pirates;, 
two vessels have lately been plundered, 
and ic is dangerous for auy one that la 
not well manned and armed to lie in a' 
roadsted there.-“ Cry/on Gov, GazeltCf 
March 2d. 


BIRTHS. 

Feb. 19. — ^A( Cblambpv theTadyofMaj.' 
Fuller, 59th regt. of a daughter. . . . April 
22, at Columbo, the lady of Capt. L. De 
Bussche, of ason. 

DEATHS. 

Jart.M . — At Matura, Mr. J. Zansz’. 
April 5, at Point de Galle, P.A. De Moore, 
esq.. ... 9, at Colombo, Eliza Charlotte, 
infant daugliter of Mr. J. W. De Waas, 
clerk of the chief secretary’s office.. ..12, 
at Point de Galle, Lieut. Farren, of H.M. 
73d regt. 

PENANG. 

DEATHS. 


get in oiAthe 19th April, which is much 
oudiet ihkn usual at Columbo. 'I'he sliips 
in the roads rode very heavy ; two of them 
rim were riding wfih chain cables, the 
Bichmond and Prince Regent, bad their 
winiasses broken, and the former lost 70 
fathoms of tier ebaiu. Several others lost 
alwhors. 


The fftlhelmina plundered bp her Ja- 
vmete Crew . — From Capt. Lewis, of the 
Frime, we have heard the following de- 
piorabie account of the brig Wilbelmina, 
helmqpDg to Ceylon. About the middle 
of hut 'January, Capt. Onelto, who com- 
'MOnded her, sailed from Penang with a 
mccw Consisting chiefly of Javanese, vfbom 
ia bad picked up in that port. On the 
afliwd or third day of bis voyage, the 
eight in number, massacred the 
lipMii, Ids wife, some of their ndatiom 
' , - .jeiou hqaid, two passeugers, their 

" , Mi|vtherest of tliecrfw. The 
after peipetranltt these 
ptmideied ^Messel, 
in the jolly -boat 


Dec. — At the governor’s house, Lieut. 
C. Claude Nattes, 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Political. — Official. 

The following is an ordinance providing 
for the protection of Hottentot or other 
children. 

Abetract Proclamation . — General Lord 
Charles Henry Somerset, Governor of 
the Cape of Good Hope, aud Command- 
er of the Forces, Sc. Ac. — Whereas, 
by a proclamation bearing date tfae 23d of 
April, 1815, the respective landdrosts of 
tfae CDiintry districti; have been authorised 
to apprentice ail Hottentot children, who 
have attained their eighth year, for the 
term of Itl years, to such of the inbabi- 
laats in, whose service they may have 
been bom, and by whom they may have 
been maintained during the above-moi- 
tioned term of rfght years, under the »e- 
strictious and regulations therein de" 
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scribed.— And whereas it has been repre- 
sented to me, that it would be highly 
advantageous to the class of poor aud un- 
protected infants, either Hottentots or 
others, who may at present or hereafter 
be found in this colony, and whose situa- 
tions are not provided for by the said pro- 
clamations, or by any other law or usage 
at present in observance in this colony, if 
some fui tiler provisions were made for 
their piotection ; I have therefore judged 
proper to order, that in futuie, in case of 
the death of Hottentot or other females in 
the service of inhabitants or otherwi>e, 
leaving behind them an infant or infants 
without means of subsistence, and wlio-^e 
cases have not been provided for in the 
proclamariou of the ii3d Apiil, 1812, or 
any other la^v or usage at present in ob- 
servance in tids colony, or in case of any 
Other accident by which such children 
shall have been deprived of the lawful 
protection they before enjoyed, tiie inha- 
bitant in whose family .such infant or in- 
fants, at the time of the decease of his, 
her, or their mother, or of such other ac- 
cident may happen to be found, shall 
make due leport of the same within three 
months, in (Jape 'I'ovvn, to H.iM. fi>cal in 
the count! y liistncts, to the respective 
landdrost.s ; and in Simon’s Town to the 
government loidcufs, on pan of 100 
rix-dollars, for every piei^on neglecting 
to do so. — Aud H.M. tiscal, the respective 
landdroais, and the resident htnddrosts, 
and the ie.>ideiu of Simon's Town afore- 
said, aie heivhy authorised and directed, 
iu the same manner as is prescribed in the 
said proclamation of the 23d April, 1812, 
to place all >uch Hottentots, or other un- 
protected infant or lufant.s, by the laws 
and usages of this colony are not other- 
wise provided for, with Christian inha- 
bitants of known and acknowledged hu- 
mane disposition aud gfiod character, 
binding them as apprentice to such indi- 
viduals, until they shall come to the age 
of 18 years, or, if females, until they 
shall come to the age of 18 years or to 
the time of their nwrriage .— \)th 

IRRUPTION OF THE CAFFRES. 

Private^- received in London. 

liCtters from the Cape, by the Golden 
Grove transport, dated Aug. 24, have 
been received. At tliat periwi the colony 
was entirely freed from their tronblesome 
neighbours, the Caffres, who were driven 
or had retreated across the river that 
separates their territory from that of the 
Cape. Government, we are itjformcd, 
have ordered the2lst regt. of light di^. 
from India to the Cape, which wWl com- 
pletely secure the settlers from the future 
loroarls of the Caffres. By the aid of ca- 
valry, they may always be driven off be- 

Asiatic Jowm.— No. 48. 


fore there has been time to effect any 
extensive mischief. 

INFORMATION TO EMIGRANTS. 

From the London Prints. 

On the 18th November the Navy Board 
engaged eight or ten lesseis to proceed to 
the Cape of Good Hope, at tin late of 
about l*^s. per ton [^er month, with the 
option of keepiu? them aher their arrival 
at the tape, at tlie same rate. 

Lists of settler'", to tlie number of 1500 
men, exclusivtly of their families, are 
now before the Ti.inspoit tloard, which is 
occnpiMl in making ai i 'lugemenu for their 
conveyance to their de.'tmation. 

If appears, that the ''caion of planting 
has been mistaken by tliose to whom the 
prepaiaiLons for snpei intending the emi- 
gration were entrasted, ,nd tiiat instead 
of aniving at the phmting stH'^on, the 
emigrants will reach their destination to- 
wHids the close or sumniei. Tins circum- 
stance, although nnfoniinate, may still 
be not destitute of advaiitaue, as, at leasts 
time will thus be affoideri for erecting 
buildings, ciearim^ ]au<l>, and perfoimiog 
other necessary measures, cilculated for 
thecomfoit and future sntTC'Sof tlie new 
inhabitants. A period of seven months 
must be reckoned upon as likely to elapse 
before any return of crops can be antici- 
pated ; so that tho^^e who go at this sea- 
son will have to depend solely upon their 
own resources for that time. To those 
with small capitals, or those taking with 
them a large body of labouiers,^ this is a 
circnm.stance demanding serious coMide- 
ratioii. 

A gentleman of the name of Baillie, is 
about to take out a little colony to the 
Cape of Good Hope, consisting of 267 
persons, — men, women, and cl’ildreu. It 
is stated that they command a capital of 
25,(^00/. and have agreed to subscribe for 
the formation of a library, for the mutual 
advantage^ of tlie whole. 

The following tiiuisports are preparing 
to receive suttleis proceeding to the Cape 
of Good Hope : — In the port of LondoOy 
Chapman, 558 tons ; Nautihis,403; Aga- 
memnon, Diadem, and Ocean. At Liver-, 
pool Thetis, 550 tons j Stentor, 36p* 

The Northampton is preparing to re- 
ceive Mr. Thomas Wi|si)i>, of Chelsea, 
and his part). 'Hie Chapman is nearly 
filled by Mr. Baillie and those proceeding 
with him. The Nautilus to receive Messrs. 
Scote, Crauze, Owen, aud Wra. Smith, 
with their respective parties. The two 
latter sail together, anti will }>e the 
ships that depart for the new colony. 
Ocean aud Northampton the twp MKI*. 
Tlie West Indian and La Belle 
of between 5 and GOO tciU, are Mtken 
and go next. The WeyzaQU^.8M»i9^il^. 
is preparing to rake up at PortsoMKitb. 

VoL VIII. 4 K 
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Au application of snjne importance to 
the scttleiiicuts at the Cape, and to the 
agricultuial iiiterest-i of these coniitries, 
is about to he submitted to govenmieut, 
respecting the importation of corn. The 
aggregate average of the maritiincdistricts, 
at a m'fnimnm published in the Gazette, 
prohibits the use of foieigii grain for 
home consumption in Gieat lintain:— 
Foreign corn is prohibited, if under 80s. 
wheat; 40s. barley; 27«. oats. If fiom 
British Nortli Ameiica, C7s. wheat; 33s. 
barley ; 22s. oats. 

By an omission, we believe, in the 
corn-bill, Cajie ol Good Hope wheat, &c. 
is put on the same footing as foreign ; the 
application is to the effect that it may in 
future be importeil on as favourable terms 
as corn from the British settlements in 
North America. 

To Sir By am Martin ^ Bart. Comptrol- 
ler of the Navy, — Sir : I have heard 
with feelings of regret, mingled with 
strong indignation, tliat some evil-dis- 
posed person had leported to you, that 
“the settlers proceeding to the Cape of 
Good Hope were used worse than con- 
victs, that their tieatinent was harsh, 
their allowance scanty and had, and their 
accommodation wretched aud cramped be- 
yond all bearing.” — 1 beg leave to state 
for your infurmatiun, in the name of my 
party, that such repoit is a gionndicss 
fabrication.— My party on board ship 
was the first ot the de'ciiption embarked. 
The treatment we have uniformly met 
with h.as been kind and indulgent in the 
extreme ; our allowance is ample, and of 
the best of provision ; and our accommo- 
dation much more convenient and roomy 
than I had any reason to expect, or could 


have applied for. Many who now embark 
for the first time perhaps in their lives, 
may feel temporary inconvenience ; but 
iny long exjieiicnce in nautical matters 
enables me to form a more coriect judg- 
ment, and to estimate our present cora- 
foitsas they deserve. From a mass of 
280 men, women, and children, now on 
board this ship, the only complaint is 
against our protracted stay in the river, 
auMiig from the neglect at Apothecaries" 
Hall, where an order for our medicine 
chest has remained unexecuted for sis 
days. — I cannot conclude this letter with- 
out returning my most grateful thanks for 
the expedition and attention I have met 
within the victualling and navy depart- 
ments, and the interest manifested for our 
success. I cannot too highly praise the 
humanity and attention to our comforts 
displayed on every occasion by Capt. 
Young, the resident-agent at Deptford, 
by Lieut. Cole, the agent for transports on 
board, and by Capt. Milbank of this ship. 
—I have the honour to be with great re- 
spect, Sir, your most obedient humble 
seivant, JoHS Baillie. 

Chapman Transport, Blackwall, 

Nov, 26, 1819. 


PERSIA. 

Tlie last letters from Persia, aniiouribc 
the death of his Excellency Mirza Shefei, 
wlio for above thirty years filled the high 
situation of piime vizier at that court. 
He has been succeeded in the vizauret by 
Haji Mohammed Hussein Khan, Nizam 
ad Dowlali, lirothei-in-law to his Excel- 
lency the I’cisian Ambassador in this 
country. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


Opening of the Session. 

Tuesday, Nov. 23. — At two o'clock 
this afternoon the Regent proceeded in 
state to open the session of pailiamciit. 
It is notwitliin general recollection to 
have seen so laige a concourse of persons 
assembled on such an occasion. The 
crowd from the Palace tlirougb the Park 
to tlie Hou«e of Peers was immense. His 
Royal Higliness was received with loud 
and general acclamations; he looked in 
excellent health. 

As soon as the Prince had enteied the 
house, piecedt-d by the usual oflireis, 
bearing tlie sword of state, the cap of 
maintenauce, the impeiial crown, and 
the Prince of Wales’s crown, and taken 
Us seat on the throne, the members of 

House of Commons were summoned to 
On tb^ appearing at the bar. 


aceompauied by the Speaker, his Royal 
Highness read the following speech with 
energy, distinctness, and dignity;— 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen,— It is 
with great concern that 1 am again oblig- 
ed to announce to you the continuance of 
his Majesty’s lamented indisposition. — 
I rc«ret to have been under the necessity 
of calling you together at thispf^iiod of the 
year; but the seditious practices so long 
pievalent in some of the niaiJiifacturiug 
districts of the country, have bc.n con- 
tinued with increased activity .ace you 
were last assembled in parliament. — They 
have led to pioceedings incomj>atii)le with 
the public tranquillity, aud with the pa- 
cific iiahits ot the iudustriou" classes of 
the community, and a spirit is now fully 
maniffated utterly hostile to the constitu- 
tion of this kingdom, aud aiming, not 
only at the change of those political msti- 
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tutions wliich hare hitherto consritnted 
thepnueand hecuiity of this country, hut 
at the sub\ei^ion cftlie riu'lits of propeity 
and of all order in society — I have given 
directions tluU the necessary infotmalion 
on tliis subject sluii] be laid befoie yon, 
and I leel it to be uiy indispensable duty 
to press on your imuiL'«liate attention the 
coiisideratnni of such inea'inc' U'J may be 
requisite for tiie counteraction and sup- 
pression ot a system, which, if not eftec- 
tuaily checked, must bring confusion and 
ruin on the nation. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, — The e'tiinates for the ensuing 
year will be laid before you.— The neces- 
sity ot urtoidi' C piotection to the lives 
and property of bis Majesty’s loyal sub- 
jects, has tompellcd me to make some 
addition to onr military force ; but I have 
110 doubt, you will be ol opinion, that ihe 
arrangements for this purpose have Ircen 
effected in the manner Mcely to be the 
least bmdensome to the c«mntry. — Al- 
though the revenue has uiuh'rcone some 
fluctuation since the close of the last ses- 
sion of parliament, I have tiie sati'vlaction 
of being able t<» infoim you, tiiat it ap- 
pears to be again in a coiii'C ni jungies- 
sive improveintnt. — Jsoiuo dcpicss on still 
continues to ex’st in cettain biaucbc'i.f 
our manufactures, and I deeply lament 
the distress wliirli is in coiiseijuence tell by 
those who nioie immediately depend upon 
them; but this dcpies^ion is in a great 
measure to be astiibed to theemhaiia«sed 
situation Of utliercouiuries, and (eaineslly 
hope that it will be touud to be of a tem- 
porary nature. 

“ My Loids and GentU men, — I conti- 
nue to receive from foreign powers llie 
strongest assurances of their friendly dis- 
position towauls this countiy. — It is iny 
most anxious wish that advantage should 
be taken of this season of peace to secure 
and advance oiir internal prosperity ; Imt 
the successful piosecution of this object 
must essentially depend on tlie prcsci ra- 
tion of domestic tranquillity.— T.'poii the 
loyalty of the great body of the people, 1 
have the most confident reliance ; Imt it 
will require your utmost vigilance and 
exertion, collectively and individually, to 
check the dissemination of the doctiiiic'i 
of tiea-son and impiety, and to impress 
upon the minds of all classes of Ins Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, that it is fiom the culti- 
vation of the principles of religion, and 
from a just subordination to lawful autho- 
rity, that we can alone expect the conti- 
nuance of that Divine favour and protec- 
tion which- have hiiheito been so signally 
experienced in this kingdom.” ' 

Lord Manvers moved the A^ddros, 
which was seconded by Loid Churchill. 
Earl Grey moved an amendment. Loid 
Sidmouih spoke in reply. Lord Erskine, 
and Lord King, followed in support of the 


amendment. Lord Carysfort, the Duke 
of Athol, Lord Lilforil, and the Lord 
Chancellor viinlicuted the Address. The 
Maiquis of Lansdown, I>or(l Liverpool, 
Lord Caernarvon, and the Marquis of 
Uuckinghani, altci nate speakers for the 
Addiess and ameudinent, concluded the 
debate. On a divissioii the amendment 


was negatived. 

Noii-ciuucnts 1.59 

Contents . 34 


Majoiily, including pioxles, 125 

The addicbs was then caiiied without a 
dir s on. 

Iiousn OI‘ COMMONS. 

On the retiiiij of the J^jn-akcr from the 
Motive ot lA'i'd^, a shoit adjournment 
took place. Aftci losuiniim the chair, the 
Speaktr lead a copy of the speech fioin 
thethione. — The hon. J. Somers Cocks 
moved the Addiess, which was seconded 
Ivy the lion. KiUvaid Cost. Mr. Tierney 
moved an amendment similar to tliat 
moved by K.irl Grey in tlic upper bouse, 
whicli the Marquis ol Tav’istock >ecomled. 
Lord Ca>tleieagh sujvported the Address. 
Mr. D. Wilbiabam viiidicatcd the grand 
jmy of wlm li he had been a member. Mr. 

\Voitlev am) J. Mackmto-li next spoke, 
tlie one in favinu uf the addiess, and the 
other of tiic aineiKlment. 

.Mr. Plunkett made a great impression 
by a '■pccch in favom* of the original ad- 
dres**. Alter jMi.Scaileit and the Attor- 
ney Genet a) had spoken, Sir \V. De Cres- 
pigny moved an adji-uinment, wliich tvas 
iiegMiivtd by -153 to (>5. Mi . Wilbeifurce 
Mippoiieil tlie Addre.'S. Mr. Hume sug- 
gested the ptopiietv of udjournlijg, as it 
was now hall past two in the morning 
.Seveial member^ weje for proceeding, but 
the inajonty, desiious that the subject 
should be fully diseased, agieed to adp 
joiun. 

Rf'sumed D'hute. 

A«r. 20. Loid Castlercagh laid on the 
table copies of Commumcaiions from th« 
Magisiialch at Manchester, and deposi- 
tions as to the extent of seditious asso- 
ciations and illegal training. 

Mr. Hume opposed the address. Lord 
Casilercagli explained. Loid C. Churchill 
.supported the original addiess ; Mr. Ben- 
iiet the amendment. Mr. Egerton Bridees, 
bir W. Cie«j>igny^ the same. Lord Nu- 
gent and .Mr. Pliillyvs argued for a parlia- 
mentary cnquiiy, and Lord Temple, Mr. 
Wairen, and the Solicitor General pre- 
ferred a judicial i^vc^ligafion. Sir F. 
Burdett supported the amendment, and 
Jlr. C. Wyi.n the addiess. Sir J. Se- 
bilght ."poke In favour of the amendment 5 
Mr, Lytilcton and Mi. Canning for the 
adflrcs>. On a division, the amendment 
was negatived by 381 to 150. Theori& 
gin.d address was then carried witbOB^tt 
ditisiou. 
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EAST INDIA HOUSE. 

A’ov* 17. — A Court of Directors was 
held, wheu the following captaius were 
sworn into the command of their respec- 
tive ships : — Capt. T. p'. Balderston, of 
the Asia; Capt. F. Cresswell, of the As- 
tell, and Capt. H..\. Drummond, of the 
Castle Huntly, for Bengal ,rnd China. 

24.— A Court of Directois was held, 
when Capt. VV'. Majoribanks, of the ship 
Thomas Coutts, took leave of the Court 
previous to departing for Bombay and 
China. The tollowiug ships were thus 
stationed, viz. Doisetshire and Winchel- 
sea, for St. Helena and China. 


MISCELLANIES. 

Mr. Canning ariived at the India Board 
Office on Satin day evening, Nov. 20, from 
Italy, and nexi ni, lining had an audience 
of the Prince Regent at Carlton House. 

General Muiiio proceeds to India 
Bombay, in the Thomas Coutts. It is his 
object to have a conference with Gov. 
Elphiusione, previous to his assuming the 
government of Madras. The Coutts is ex- 
pected to sail immediately. 

Col. Jlark Wilkes, of the Madras esta- 
blishment, has retired from the service. 

Nov. 19 — Faiewell Oiniier to Gov. 
Farqii/ior. — A sumptuous banquet was 
given at the Fountain Tavern, Canterbu- 
ry, by S. 11. Lu'hington. E.q. the worthy 
representative of the city, and a large por- 
tion of the most respectable freemen and 
inhabitants, to their highly-esteemed bro- 
ther freeman, Robert Townahend Far- 
quhar. Esq. who is now on his return to 
the Mauritius. 

Mr. Sheriff Parkins, who now disputes 
the question of seniority with his col- 
league, and who, in eschewing the costly 
pageantry of a state-chariot, consults his 
own dignity rather than that of the city, 
was formerly well known to our readers 
in Calcutta, as a European inhabitant and 
coachmaker. 

The court-martial on Dr. Stokoe, the 
surgeon of Buonapaite, closed on the 9ih 
September, by sentencing that gentleman 
to be dismissed the service, and lendered 
incapable of ever seiving again. 

Calcutta, Jiini’ 16.— Ariived this day 
the H.C.S. Waterloo, having on board the 
Marchioness of Hastings and suite. Her 
ladyship had a quick passage of 15 weeks. 


COMMERCIAL NOTICE. 

Cotton W^oof.— The importers at Glas- 
J«wr adopted on the 2d Nov. the following 
^miatiaiis-. — ^That from and after the 
period of credit on all kinds 
wod shall be four months, and 
- <MiI b paid, if within ten days 


from the date of sale, an allowance of 
two per cent, will be given. That the 
litre siball be four pounds per cw’t. on all 
kinds of cotton wool. 

CONTINENTAL EXTRACT. 

The French ship Louise, 
and the Portuguese brig Kspadarie, lately 
arrived at Havre and Marseilles, have 
imported lea, pepptr and chfves, the pro- 
duce of the Bra/ils. If to so many other 
advantages as that counrry alieady enjoys, 
it succeeds in naturalizing these exotic 
plants, and propagating tluMr culture, Eu- 
rope will provide itself with all these ar- 
ticles at a moderate price. The Brazilian 
government may expedite that period. 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

The Company's ship Watciloo arrived 
at Calcutta on the 16th of June. — 
Passengers by the ship Norfolk, for 
Madias and Bengal; — Rtv, H. Coxe, 
chaplain, and Mis. H. Coxe; R. Lewis, 
Esq. advocate, and Mrs. Lewis and fa- 
mily ; Mrs. T. Hewei^ ; Mi««8 Wallace; 
Mr. am) Mrs. Langley ; Mi Dolhie ; Mr. 
Keating; Mr. Shawe ; Mi. (^hanvel ; Mr. 
Fleming • Mr. C.ntt'i ; Mr. Baiid ; Mr. 
Ebhere ; Mr.GiilRihs, surgeon. 

NAVAL AND MILITAKY NO I ICES. 

The Vigo, 74, is ftitiiui for the flag of 
Rear-admiral Lambert, appointed com- 
mander-in-chief at St. Helena, in the 
room of Rear-admiral Plampiu, coming 
home in the Conqueior. Capt. T.Brown 
takes the con>manrt of the Vigo. Mr. 
E. Vidal is appointed secretary to the new 
commander-in-chief. 

The Leander, Capt. Ricliardson, is fit- 
ting for the flag of Rear-admiral the hon. 
Sir H. Blackwood, appointed, as in our 
last, to succeed Sir R. King, who has com- 
pleted the period of three years service. 

AW. 10.— Arrived at Portsmouth, the 
transports Sir George Osborne and AI- 
bury, from the Mauritius, with part of the 
22d reg. foot ^250 men), commanded by 
Maj. Gen. Dalrymple. This regiment 
giment has been 20 years in India. The 
above transports brouaht five Frenchmen, 
who were taken in a ship by the boats of 
his Majetsy’s ship Liverpool, and have 
been sent to England by the governor of 
the Mauritius, to he tried for a breach of 
the Slave Laws. 

The Alfred, Wilkinson, from Calcutta, 
has bikought part of the 25th dragoons, 
and 46th, 84th, and 86th reg, from India. 

Nov. 15, — A division of the 22d regt. 
of foot landed at Gosport from the Isle of 
France. 
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TOUR OF THE PERSIAN AMBASSADOR. 

Edinhurghy Oct. 29. — The Persian Am- 
bassador and suite arrived at the royal 
hotel, Princes Street, on a visit to this 
city and other parts of Scotland. On his 
way thither from Clielrenham, he visited 
many seats of the nobility, and was re- 
ceived with what he is pleased to speak of 
as magniacent hospitality. On his arri- 
val at Edinburgh, he was waited upon at 
his hotel by tlie lord provost ; and about 
three o’clock his Exc. accompanied by his 
lordship and an interpreter, proceeded in 
his carriage to visit the Parliament House, 
the Writers’ Library, &c. and afterwards 
went to the palace of Hoiyrood-hou.<e. On 
the 30th, between one and two o’clock, 
the ambassador, accompanied as before, 
rode up to the Castle, where he whs join- 
ed by Sir T. Bradford, Maj. Lindsay, and 
others of the staff, and conducted by them 
through eveiy part of the garrison, with 
the economy of which he expressed his 
satisfaction. The hazy weai her prevented 
the view of the fine scenery around this 
commanding station. His Exc. feemed 
much jntcrc''tcd with the dre.'js of the 
Highland soldiers, and stopped several 
tinier to contemplate it ; a'> he passed by 
one of them, and, in refeience to their 
pliilibegs, he repeate.l the w(ird<!, “ CoM, 
cold !” accompanied by a signiheant mo- 
tion. On '\ uc>day, Nov. 2, he visited 
Heriot’s-hospital, tlie CoUejc, and other 
public institutions, and rode thiough sc- 
verJil of tU^ .streets on horseback, to the 
high giatification of the populace, who 
crowded round him wherever he appeared. 
In the atternoou lie dined with the lord 
provost, with a select party, and in the 
evening visited the Pantheon, where the 
centre box was elegantly fitted up for his 
reception. On the 3d his Exc. rode out 
on horseback, accompanied byMaj. Lind- 
say, and another oificer of the North 
British staff. From the hotel they direct- 
ed their c*)ursc to the Caiton-hill. The 
ambassador stopped at various points to 
admire the objects round, and frequently 
exclaimed, “ Grand “ Very fine 
“ Finest city in Europe !” On enquiiiiig 
the meaning of the round tower raised on 
the tomb of Hume, and learning that it 
marked the spot where the ashes of the 
great historian of England were depo- 
sited, he expressed peculiar satisfaction 
at this memorial. On the morning of the 
4tli, his Exc. left Edinburgh, and break- 
fastetl with the Earl of Morton at Dalma- 
hoy: he is to dine with his grace the 
Duke of Hamilton, at Harailtou palace, 
and afterwards proceeds to Portpatrick, 
from thence to embark for IrelailH. 

8. — I'he Persian ambassador with 
his suite landed in Dublin, where his Exc. 
slept, and left tliat city the following day 
for Mount Stewart, the seat of the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry. Thence he intends 
to proceed on a visit to the Marquis of 
Downshire, at Hillsborough. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Fridart, Nor- S6, IS19. 

Su^ar.— The demand early in the week was in- 
considerable. but when the "news from the West 
Indies transpired, stating that Barbadues and the 
neighbouring islands had sudered seveielyby a 
hurricane, the demand increased materiiUy, and 
prices a shade higher were obtained. Foreign 
Sugars continue to be enquired after; the stock 
in this market is inconsiderable. 

Cofee.— The demand for Coffee by private con- 
tract has been increasing ; and as few holders ap- 
pear inclined to sell, a gradual and considerable 
rise has taken place. 

Cotton.— The accounts from Liverpool are again 
favourable ; the demand at that market had re- 
vived, the purchases reported on Wednesday last 
were considenable, and had a favourable effect. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
HOME LIST. 

**• Information regpcctin^ Bi-tht, Deaths, and 
AJarrto'eg, infumiltes connutei with India, if 
sent under cover, pistpuiil, to Mestrs Black and 
Co., LeadenhalL Street, will be inserted tn auT 
Journal free of expense. 

MARKl AGES. 

Oct. S6. At St. Marylebone, Capt. B. F. Waters, 
Bengal Military Establishment, to Elizabeth Ste- 
phens, daughter of Mr. T. S. Aldersey, of Lis- 
son Grove. 

30. Mr. Dobson, of Downshire-hill, Hampstead, 
to Maria, daughter of C. Oher, £$q. Bank of 
Engl.md. 

Nov. s. At Great Baddon, E'Sex, Thos. Francis 
Bdderston, E'^q. Commander of the Hon. East- 
India Comptny’s ship .Asia, to Elizabeth, 
joungestd -u^hter of Walter Urquhart, Esq. 
n. At St. Mary’s Whitechapel, Mr, W. Fraser, 
of Demerara, to Frances, daughter of the Ute 
J . Calder, Esq. of the Company’s service. 

19, At Northfielc), Lieut, Col. i. P. Dyson, of 
the Hon. Hast>India Comnany’s service, to 
Emma Louisa, third daughter of the late P. F. 
Muntz, Esq. of Selbvwick, Worcestershire. 

DEATHS. 

Nov. 4. R. Steuart, Esq. late President of the 
Medical Board at Bombay. He was the son of 
the late proprietor of Bailichen, near Dunkeld, 
in Scotland, and brother of the present Hope 
Steiiirt. Esq. of that place. 

8. At the house of Robt. Smith, Esq. Leyton, 
Frmces Henrietta Laura Slierbnrne, dan^ter 
of the late J. Sherburne, Esq. of Bengal. 

Nov. At Deal, Catherine, wife of Capt. Job* 
Paterson, of the East-India Company’s service. 

INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arnouls, 

Oct. 97 Gravesend, Eclipse, Cogell, from India, 
98 Off Falmouth, Nov. 6 Portsmouth, Alfred, 
Wilkinson, trom Madras and St. Helena. 

Nov. t Deal, 9 Gravesend, Lord Suffield, Browtr, 
from Bengal 10 May. 

7 Deal, 19 Gravesend, Lady Kennaway, Meer, 
from Bengal S9 May, and St. Helena 1 Sept. 

II Gravesend, Stakesly, Henderson, from Bom- 
bay 9 July. 

92 Cowes, Herald, Gregoran, from Batavia. 

— Cowes, L^y Nugent, — ' from Madras. 
23 Falmouth, Asia, Linsee, from Bombay ll 

June, the Cape 1 1 .Aug., and St. Helena 96 Ai^. 
94 Deal, Egfrid, Kirby, from Bcngii 26 June. 

2& Deal, Cerberus, Hepperstali, from Bombay, 
Departures. 

Oct. 26 Gravesend, 27 Deal, Henry Porchcr, Ant- 
tin. for Madras. 

— Gravesend, 97 Deal, Cornwallis, Short, idV file 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Nov. 9 Gravesend, 3 Deal, Sarah, TlieakOi, fK 
Bombay. 

7 Gravesend, 8 IJeal, 10 Dartmentb, 

Watt, for Batavia. ^ 

19 Gravesend, 14 Deal, Traveller, 
for Bombay. 

13 Gravesend, 16 Deal, fiforgare^ AUflIr tat IMA* 
dras. 

14 Gravoend. IS Dal, U PartnHBOi IMMkt 
Lutey, for Mvlru 

» Sr.ycseodiTtudiatBegMi^ 
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GOODS DF.CLARED F('U SALE AT 
THE EAST-r.\D[A HOUSE. 

For Sale 7 December — Prompt 3 March* 
Tec.— Bolipa, 400,000 lbs. — Congou. Campol, 
Pekoe, and Souchong, 4,800,000 lbs. — Twankay 
jMid Hysou Skin, 1,000,000 Ibs.—Hvson, *200,000 


R*s. Total, including Private-Trftile, S,400,000 

lbs. 

For Sale 14 Decemher— Prompt Id March, 

Company's. — Bengal, Coast, and Surat Piece 
Goods, Nankc;:n Cloth, and Goods from the Cape 
of Good Hope. 


SHIPS LOAOIMi rOR INDIA. 


Shipt' Names. ( Tons. ‘ Captains. 

i .. 


i 

Columbo - - -! 

4''0 

.Richardson 

Earl St. Vincent -i 

412 

Simp«cn - 

Jane - - - - 

47» 

.Ma.ighan - 

Hindostan - - -| 

30n 

•Kirkvvoc 1 - 

John Bull - - -! 

460 

'Carlctt - - 

Perseverance - -! 

512 

Mounsey - 

George Heine - 

42'-* 

Tc'fcr - - 

Bulmcr - - - 

4 = 4 

BarCiSy 




Ajax ' 

4''-0 

Xlark - . 

Mangles . - - .j 


1 _ 

Minstrel ... -5 

500 

jBnstol^ 

PcneTcrancc - -j 

too 

Istokcr • - 

Moira . . . -! 

700 

,Hornbl%w • 


IFhere to. 


Isle of France and Ceylon. 

-j Batina, 

*1 Batavia. 

-1 Beng' 1, (at Liverpool). 

Ditto ditto. 

- Ditto ditto. 

-1 Midvis and Bengal. 

Ditto. 

-t Bomb. y. 

-i Madras. 

I Calcutta. 

- Cape of Good Hope. 

- Van Dieman’* Land and Xcw South W* IWt 
-I Madras and Bcng>^, 



Daily Prices (f Stocks, from the QQth of October to the ^5th of November, 1819. 
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